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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

I WOULD never iiavo ventured to intrude upon the public with nay 
personal reminiscences had I not been urged to do so by friends who, 
being interested themselves in what I was able to tell them of India 
as my father knew it, and as I found it and loft it, persuaded me that 
my experiences of the many and various aspects rmdor which I have 
known the wonderful land of my adoption and its interesting peoples 
would be useful to ray countrymen. It was thought that I might thus 
contribute towards a more intimate knowledge of the glorious heritage 
our forefathers have bequeathed to us, than the greater number of 
them possess, and towards helping them to understand the charac¬ 
teristics and requirements of the numerous and widely different races 
by whom India is inhabited. 

It is difficult for people who know nothing of Natives to under¬ 
stand and appreciat^Kthe value they set on cherished customs, peculiar 
idiosyncrasies, and fixed prejudices, aU of which must be carefully 
studied by those who are placed in the position of their Rulers, if the 
suzerain Power is to keep their respect and gain their gratitude and 
afifeotion. 

The Natives of Ini^ are particularly observant of character, and 
intelligent in gauging the capabilities of those who govern them; and 
it is because the English Government is trusted that a mere handful of 
Englishmen are able to direct the administration of a country with 
nearly three hundred millionB of inhabitants, differing in race, religion, 
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and mannera of life. Throughout all the changes which India has 
und^ergone, political and social, luring the present century, this feeling 
has been xnaintained, and it will last so long as the services are filled 
by honourable men who sympathize with the Natives, respect their 
prejudices, and do not interfere unnecessarily with their habits and 
customs. 

^ My father and I spent between us nearly ninety years in India. 
The most wonderful the many changes that took place during that 
time may be said to date from the Mutiny. I have endeavoured in 
the following pages to explain the causes which, I believe, brought 
about that terrible event—on event which for a while produced a 
much*to*be-regretted feeling of racial antagonism. Happily, this 

i 

feeling did not last long; oven when things looked blackest for us, it 
was softened by acts of kindness shown to Europeans in distress, and 
by the knowledge that, but for the assistance afforded by the Natives 
themselves, the restoration of order, and the suppression of a fierce 
military insurrection, would have been a far more arduous task. 
jjDelhi could not have been taken without Sikhs and Gurkhas; 
^Lucknow could not have been defended without the Hindustani 

I 

'soldiers who so nobly responded to Sir Henry Lawrence’s call; and 

I 

nothing that Sir John Lawrence might have done could have 

.prevented our losing, for a time, the whole of the country north of 

^ Calcutta, had not the men of the Punjab and the Derajat^ remained 

/ true to our causo. 

* 

has been suggested that all outward signs of the Mutiny should 
be obliterated, that the monument on the Bidge- at Delhi should be 
levelled, and the picturesque Beaidenoy at Lucknow allowed to fall 
into decay. This view does not commend itself to me. These relics 
of that tremendous struggle are memorials of heroic services per¬ 
formed by Her Majesty’s soldiers, Native as well as British; and by 
the civilians who shared the duties and dangeA of the army. They 
ore valuable as reminders that we xxmst never again allow oiuradves to 
be luUed into fancied security; asri above all, they stand as warnings 

* Tracts beyond the Indus. t 
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that we should never do anything that oan possibly be interpreted by 
the Natives into disregard for their various forms of religion. ,, 

/ The Mutiny was not an unmitigated evil, for to it we owe the 
! consolidation of our power in India, as it hastened on the construction 
; of the roads, railways, and telegraphs, so wisely and though^ully 
' planned by the Marquis of Dalbousie, and which have done more 
than anything to increase the prosperity of the people and preserve 
order throughout the country. It was th# Mutiny which brought 
Lord Canning into closer communication with the Princes of India, 

, and paved the way for Lord Lytton's brilliant conception of the 
Imperial Assemblage — a great political success which laid the 
forindation of that feeling of confidence which now, happily, exists 

I' 

between the Ruling Chiefs and the Queen-Empress. And it was the 
Mutiny which compelled us to reorganize our Indian Army and make 
; it the admirable fighting machine it now is. 

In the accoimt I have given of our relations with Afghanistan and 
the border tribes, I have endeavoured to bring before my readers the 
change of our position in India that has been the inevitable 
consequence of the propinquity upon our North-West Frontier of a 
first-class European Power. The change bos come about so 
gradually, and has been so repeatedly pronounced to be chimerical 
by authorities in whom the people of Great Britain bad every reason, 
to feel confidence, that xmtil recently it had attracted little public 
attention, and even now a great majority of my countrymen may 
scarcely have realized the probability of England and Husaia ever 
being near enough to each other in Asia to come into actual oonlliot. 
I impute no blame to the Russians for their advance towards India. 
The force of circumstances—the inevitable result of the contact of 
civilization with barbarism—impelled them to cross the Jaxartes 
and extend their territories to the Khanates of Turkestan and the 
bonks of the Oxus,* just as the same uncontrollable force carried 
us across the Sutlej and extended our territories to the valley of the 
Indus. The object I have at h%art is to make my fellow-subjects 
recognize that, under these altered oonditioDB, Great Britain now 
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occupies in Asia the position of a Continental Power, and that her 
interests in that part of the globe must be protected by Continental 
means of defence. # 

The few who have carefully and steadily watched the course of 
events, entertained no doubt from the first as to the soundness of 
these views; and their aim has always been, as mine is now, not to 
si$und an alarm, but to give a warning, and to show the danger of 
shutting our eyes to pia\'^ facts and their probable consequences. 

Whatever may be the future course of events, I have no fear of the 
result if we are only true to ourselves and to India. Thinking 
Natives thoroughly understand the situation; they believe that the 
time must come when the territories of Great Britain and Bussia in 
their part of Asia will be separated only by a common boundary line, 
and they would consider that we were wanting in the most essential 
•attributes of Rulers if we did not take all possible precautions, and 
make every possible preparation to meet such an eventuality. 

1 send out this book in the earnest hope that the friendly 
anticipations of those who advised me to write it may not bo 
seriously disappointed; and that those who care to read a plain, 
unvarnished tale of Indian life and adventure, will bear in mind that 
the writer is a soldier, not a man of letters, and will therefore forgive 
all faults of style or huiguage. 

BOBEETS. 

September, 1890 . 
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CHAPTER L 

Forty years ago the departure of a cadet for India was a much more 
serious affair than it is at present. Under the regulations then in 
force, leave, except on medical certificate, could only be obtained once 
during tho whole of an officer’s service, and ten years had to be spent 
in India before that leave could be taken. Small wonder, then, that 
I felt as if I were bidding England farewell for ever when, on tfio 
20th, FfifcrUf i.r y, 1B52>.J set sail from Southampton with Calcutta for 
ray destination. Steamers in those days ran to and from India but 
once a month, and &ib fleet employed was only capable of transporting 
some 2,400 passengers in ffie course of a year. This does not include 
the 'Capo route; but oven taking that into cousidoratioii, I should 
■doubt whether there were then as many travellers to India in a year 
as there are now in a fortnight at Iho busy season. 

My ship was the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer iZipon, 
commanded by Captain Moresby, an ex-ofliccr of the Indian Navy, 
in which ho had earjjed distinction by his survey of the Red Sea, 
A few Addiscombe friends were on board, leaving England under the 
same depressing circumstances as myself, and what with wind and 
weather, and the thought that at the best we were bidding farewell to 
home and relations for ten long years, we were anything but a cheerful 
party for the first few days of the voyage. Youth and high spirits had, 
however, re-asserted themselves long before Alexandria, which place 
we reached without incident beyond the customary halts for coaling 
at Gibraltar and Malta.# At Alexandria wo bade adieu to Captain 
Moresby, who had been most land and attentive, and whose graphic 
accounts of the difficulties he had had to overcome whilst mastering 

the navigation of the Bed Sea servedf to while away many a tedious 
hour. 

On landing at Alexandria we were hurried on board a large mast- 

1 
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less ctmal boat, shaped liJce a Nile dahabeab. In this we were towed 
up the Mahmoudieh canal for ten hours, until we arrived at Atfieb, on 
the Nile; thence we proceeded by steamer, reaching Cairo in about 
sixteen hours. Hero we put up at Shepherd's Hotel for a couple of 
days, which wore most enjoyable, especially to those of the party who, 
li^e myself, saw an eastern city and its pictiiresque and curious bazaars 
for the first time. From Cairo the route lay across the desert for 
ninety miles, the road being merely a cutting in the sand, quite undis- 
tinguishable at night. The journey was performed in a conveyance 
closely resembling a bathing-machine, which accommodated six people, 
and was drawn by font mules. My five fellow-travellers were all 
cadets, only one of whom (Colonel John Stewart, of Ardvorlich, Perth¬ 
shire) is now alive. The transit took some eighteen hours, with an 
occasional halt for refreshments. Our baggage was carried on camels, 
as were the mails, cargo, and even the coal for the Red Sea steamers. 

On arrival at Suez we found awaiting us the Oriental, commanded 
by Captain Powell. A nimiber of people mot us there who had left 
England a month before wo did; but their sfcoamer having broken 
down, they had now to be accoiiiinodated on hoard ours. We were 
thus very inconveniently crowded until we arrived at Aden, where 
several of the passengers loft us for Bombay. Wo were not, however, 
mhch inclined to complain, as some of our new associates proved 
themselves decided acquisitions. Amongst them was Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Barnes) Peacock, an immense favourite with all on board, and 
more particularly with us lads. IIo was full of fun, and although then 
forty-seveh years old, and on hia way to Calcutta to join the-Governor- 
GeneraVs Council, ho took part in our amusements as if he were of the 
same ago as ourselves. His cat'eer in India was brilliant, and on the 
expiration of his term of office as member of Council he was made 
Chief Justice of Bengal., Another of the passengers was Colonel (after¬ 
wards Sir John Bloomfield) Gough, who died not long ago in Ireland, 
and was then on his way to take up his appointment as Quartermaster- 
General of Queen’s troops. He had served in the 3,rd Light Dragoons 
and on the staff of his cousin, Lord Gough, during the Sutlej and 
l^njab campaigns, and was naturally an object of the deepest venera¬ 
tion to all the youngsters on board. 

At Madras we stopped to land passengers, and I took this oppor¬ 
tunity of going on shore to see some bid Addiscombe friends, moat of 
whom were greatly excited at the prospect of a war in Burma- The 
transports were then actually lying in the !^adras roads, and a few 
days later this portion of the expedition started for Rangoon. 

At last, on the 1st April, wo reached Calcutta, and I hod to say 
good-bye to the friends I had made during the six weeks’ voyage, most 
of whom I was never to meet again. " 

On landing, I received a letter from my father, who commanded the 
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Lahore division, iuforming me that the proprietor of Spence's Hotel 
had been inatructed to receive me, and that I had better put up there 
until I reported myself at the Head-Quarters of the Bengal Artillery 
at Dum-Dum, This was chilling news, for I was the only one of our 
party who had to go to a hotel on landing. • The Infantry cadets hod 
either been talcen charge of by the Town Major, who provided tb^m 
with quarters in Fort 'William, or had gone to stay with friends, and 
the only other Artilleryman (Stewart) wSxi direct to Dum-Dum, where 
he had a brother, also a gunner, who, poor fellow, was murdered with 
his young wife five years later by the mutineers at Gwalior. I was 
still more depressed later on by Hading myself at dinner tSte^A-tite 
with a Hrst'class specimen of the results of an Indian climate. He 
belonged to my own regiment, and was going home on medical certi¬ 
ficate, but did not look as if he could ever reach England. He gave 
me the not too pleasing news that by staying in that dreary hoteh 
instead of proceeding direct to .Duan-Dum, I had lost a day’s service 
and pay, so I took care to join early the following morning. 

A few years before, Dum-Dum had been a large military station, 
but the annexation of the Punjab, and the necessity for maintaining a 
considerable force in northern India, liad greatly reduced the garrison. 
Even the small force that remained had embarked for Burma before 
my arrival, so that, instead of a large, cheery mess party, to which 
I had been looking forward, I sat down to dinner witih only one other 
subaltern. 

No time was lost in appointing me to a Native Field Battery, and I 
was put through the usual laboratory course as a commencement to 
my duties. The life was dull in the extreme, the only variety being an 
occasional week in Fort William, where my sole duty was to super¬ 
intend the firing of salutes. Nor was there much in my surroundings 
to compensate for the prosaic nature of my work.' Fort W illiam was 
not then what it has since become—one of the healthiest stations in 
India. Quite tho contrary. The men were crowded into small badly- 
ventilated buildings, and tho sanitary arrangements were as deplorable 
as tho state of the water supply. The only efficient scavengers were 
the huge birds of prey called adjutants, and so great was the depen¬ 
dence placed upon the exertions of these unclean creatures, that the 
young cadets were warned that any injury done to them would be 
treated as gross misconduct. The inevitable result of this state of 
affairs was endemic sickness, and a death-rate of over ten per cent, per 
annum.* 

* In the fifty-aeven years preceding the Mufciiiy the annual rate of mor¬ 
tality amongst the European troops in India was sixty-nine pei* thousand, 
and in some stations it was even more appalling. The Royal Commission 
appointed in 1864 to inquire into the sanitary condition of the army in India 
expressed the hope that, by taking proper precautions, the mortality might be 

1—2 
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Calcutta outside the Fort was but a dreary place to fall back upon. 
It was wretchedly lighted by smoky oil-lamps set at very raare intervals. 
The slow and cumbrous p^ankin was the ordinary means of convey¬ 
ance, and, as far as I was concerned, the vaunted hospitality of the 
Anglo-Indian was conspicuous by its absence. 

1 must confess I was disappointed at being left so completely to 
myself, especially by the senior military officers, many of whom were 
personally known to my father, who had, I was aware, written to 
some of them on my behalf. Under those circumstances, I think it 
is hardly to be wondered at that I became terribly home-sick, and 
convinced that I could never be happy in India. Worst of aU, the 
jarospeets of promotion seemed absolutely hopeless; I was a super¬ 
numerary Second Lieutenant, and nearly every officer in the list of 
tho Bengal Artillery had served over fifteen years as a subaltern. 
This stagnation extended to every branch of the Indian Army. 

There were singularly few incidents to enliven this unpromising 
stage of my career. I do, however, remember one rather notable 
experience which came to me at that time, in the form of a bad cyclone. 
I was dining out on the night in question. Gradually the wind grew 
higher and higher, and it became evident that we wore in for a storm 
of no ordinary kind. Consequently, I left my friend’s house early. 
A Native servant, carrying a lantern, accompanied me to light me on 
my way. At an angle of the road a sudden gust of wind extinguished 
the light. The servant, who, like most Natives, was quite at homo 
in the dark, walked on, believing that I was following in his wake. 
I shouted to him as loudly as I could, but the uproar was so terrific 
that he could not hear a word, and there was nothing for it but to try 
and make my own way home. Tho darkness was profound. As I was 
walking carefully along, I suddenly came in contact with an object, 
which a timely Hash of lightning showed me was a column, standing 
in exactly the opposite direction from my own house. I could now 
locate myself correctly, and the lightning becoming every moment 
more vivid, I was enabled to grope my way by slow degrees to the 
mess, where I expected to find someone to show me my way home, 
but the servants, who knew from experience the probable offeotB of a 
cyclone, had already closed the outside Venetian shutters and barred 
eil the doors. I could just see them through the cracks engaged in 
making everything fast. In vain I banged at tho door and ccdled at 
the top of my vwce—^they heard nothing. Beluctantly I became con¬ 
vinced that thero was no alternative but to leave my shelter and face 
the rapidly increasing storm once more. ,My bungalow was not more 
thatt half a mile away, but it took me an age to accomplish this short 

,m, ■ m- - -- ..- .., 

reduced to the rate of twenty per thousand per annum. I am glad to say 
that this hoi^e has been more than realized, the annual death-rate since 1882 
having never risen to seventeen per thousand. 
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distance, as I was ozily able to move a few steps at a time whenever 
the lightning showed me the way. It was necessary to be careful, as 
the road was raised, with a deep ditch on either side; several trees 
had already been blown down, and lay across it, and huge branches 
were being driven through the air like thistle-down. 1 found extreme 
difficulty in keeping my feot, especially at the cross-roads, where I '^as 
more than once all but blown over. AT last I reached my house, but 
even then my struggles were not quite at an end. It was a very long 
time before I could gain admittance. The servant who had been 
carrying the lantern had arrived, and, missing mo, imagined that I 
must have returned to the house at which I had dined. The men with 
whom I chiunmed, thinking it unlikely that I should make a second 
attempt to return home, had carefully fastened aU the doors, momen¬ 
tarily expecting the roof of the houao to bo blown off. I had to con¬ 
tinue hammeiing and shouting for a long time before they heard and 
admitted me, thankful to be comparatively safe inside a house. 

By morning the worst of tlio storm was over, b^t not before great 
damage had been done. The Native bazaar was completely wrecked, 
looking as if it had suffered a furious bombardment, and great havoc 
had- been made amongst the European houses, not a single verandah 
or outside shutter being left in the station. As I walked to the mess, 
I found the road almost impassable from fallen trees; and dead birds, 
chiefly crows and kites, were so numerous that they had to bo carried 
off in cartloads. How I had made my way to my-bungalow without 
accident the night before was difficult to imagine. Even the column 
against which I had stumbled was levelled by the fury of the blast. 
This column had been raised a few years before to the memory of the 
officers and men of the 1st Troop, Ist Brigade, Bengal Horse ^tillery, 
who were killed in the disastrous retreat from Kabul in 1841. It was 
afterwards rebuilt. 

Dum-Dum in ruiw was even more dreary than before the cyclone, 
and I felt as if I could not possibly continue to live there much longer. 
Accordingly I wrote to my father, begging him to try and get me sent 
to Burma; but he replied that he hoped soon to get command of the 
Peshawar division, and that he would then like mo to join him. Thus, 
though my desire to quit Dum-Dum was not to be immediately grati¬ 
fied, I was buoyed up by the hope that a definite limit had now been 
placed to my service in that, to mo, uninteresting part of India, and 
my restlessness and discontent disappeared as if by magic. 

In time of peace, as ifl war, or during a cholera epidemic, a soldier’s 
moral condition is infinitely more important than his physical surround-^ 
ings, and it is in this respect, 1 think, that the subaltern of the present 
day has on advantage over the youngstor of forty years ago. The life 
of a young officer during his first few months of exile, before he has 
fallen into the ways of Ids new life and made friends for himself, can 
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never be very happy; but in these days he is encouraged by the feeling 
that, however distasteful, it need not necesBarily last very long; and be 
can look forward to a rapid and easy return to England and frieiidB at 
no very distant period. At the time I am writing of ho could not but 
feol completely cut ofT from all that had hitherto formed his chief 
intorests in life—his family and his friends—for ten years is an eternity 
to the young, and the feeling of loneliness and home-sickness was apt 
to become ahnost insupportable. 

The climate added its depressing influence; there was no going to 
the hills then, and as the weary months dragged on, the young stranger 
became more and more dispirited and hopeless. Such was my case. I 
had only been four months in India, but it seemed like four years. My 
. joy, therefore, was unbounded when at last my niarclxing orders arrived. 
Indeed, the idea that 1 was about to proceed to that grand fleld of 
soldierly activity, the North West Frontier, and there join my father, 
almost reconciled mo to the disappointment of losing my chance of 
field'service in Burma. My arrangements were soon lUade, and early 
in August! bade a glad good-bye to Dum-Dum. 


CHAPTER II, 

When I went to India the mode of travelling was almost as primitive 
as it had been a hundred, and probably five hundred, years before. 
Private individuals for the most part used palankins, while officers, 
regiments, and drafts wore usually sent up country by the river route 
as far as Oawnpore, It was ijecessarily a slow mode of progression— 
how slow may be imagined from the fact that it took me nearly three 
, months to get from Dum-Dum to Peshawar, a disbanco now traversed 
. with the greatest ease and comfort in as many days. As far as Benares 
I travelled in a barge towed by a steamer—a performance which took 
the best part of a month to accomplish. From Benares to Allahabad 
it was 0 pleasant change to get upon ^wheels, a horse-d^k having been 
recently established between these two places. At Allahabad I was 
most kindly received by Mr. Lowther, the Commissioner, an old friend 
of my father’s, in whose house I experienced for the first time that 
profuse hospitality for which Anglo-Indians are proverbial. I was 
much Burprisod and amused by the ciroumstance of my host smoking a 
hoohah even at meals, for he was one of the f$w Englishmen who still 
indulged in that luxui'y, os it was then considered. The sole duty of 
^•lOne servant, called the hoo1cah~h^da/r^ was to prepare the pipe for his 
master, and to have it ready at all times. 

My next resting-place wm jC^npore, my birthplace, wheri^. I, 

The dawnpore division was at &at" time com- 
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miibnded by an officer of the name of Palmer, who had only recently 
attained the rank of Briffadier-G-eneral, though ho could not have been 
less than sixty-eight years of ago, being of, the same standing as my 
father. 

Prom Cawnporo I went to Meerut, and there came across, for the 
first time, the far-famed Bengal Horse Artilln^y, and mado the 
acquaintance of a sot of officers who more than realized my expecta¬ 
tions regarding the wearers of the much-coveted jacket, association 
with whom created in me a fixed resolve to leave no stone unturned 
in the endeavour to become a horso gunner. Like tho Cavalry and 
Infantry of tho East India Company’s service, the Artillery suffered 
somewhat from the employment of many of its best officers on the staff 
and in civil appointments; the officers seloctod were not seconded or 
replaced in thoir regiments. This was the case in a less degree, no 
doubt, in the Horso Artillery than in tho other branches, for its esprit 
was great, and officers were proud to belong to this corpu dUlitc, It 
certainly was a splendid service; the men word tho pick of those 
recruited by tho East India Compaii^^ they were of magnificent 
physique, and their uniform was siiigvilarly handsome. The jacket 
was much tho same as that now worn by the Koyal Horse Artillery, 
but instead of the busby they had a brass helmet covered in front with 
leopard skin, surmounted by a long rod plume which drooped over*the 
back like that of a French Cuirassier. This, with white buckskin 
breeches and long boots, completed a uniform which was one of the 
most picturesque and effective I have over seen on a parade-ground. 

The metalled highway ended at Meerut, and I had to perform the 
remainder of my journey to Peshawar, a distance of 600 miles, in a 
palankin, or doolie. 

This manner of travelling was tedious in the extreme. Starting 
after dinner, the victim was carried throughout the night by eight men, 
divided into reliefs ^ four. The wdiole of the eight were changed at 
stages averaging from ton to twelve miles apart. The baggage was also 
conveyed by coolies, who kept up an incessant chatter, and the pro¬ 
cession was lighted on its way by a torch-bearer, whose torch consisted 
of bits of rag tied round tho end of a stick, upon which he continually 
poured the most malodorous of oils. If the palankin-boorers wore 
very good, they siiuffied along at tho rate of about three miles an hour, 
and if there were no delays, forty or forty-five miles could be accom¬ 
plished before it became neoossary to seek shelter from the sim in one 
of the ddk-bungalowB, er rest-houses, erected by Government at con¬ 
venient intervals along all the principal routes. In these bungalows a 
bath could be obtained, and sorely it was needed after a journey of 
thirteen or fourteen hours at a level of only a few inches above an 
exceedingly dusty road. As to food, tho hlianswmah^ like * mine host ’ 
in the old country, declared himself at the outset prepared to provide 
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everything the heart of man could desire; when, however, the traveller 
was safely cornorod for the rest of the day, the menu invariably 
dwindled down to the elementary and universal ‘ sudden death,’ which 
meant a wretchedly thin chicken, caught, decapitated, grilled, and 
served up within twenty minutes of the meal being ordered. At dinner 
a variety was made by the chicken being curried, accompanied by an 
unlimited supply of rice and chutney. 

I was glad to be able to break the monotony of this long journey by 
a visit to a half'sister of mine, who was then living at the hill-station 
of Mussooric. The change to the delightful freshness of a Himalayan 
climate after the Turkish-bath-like atmosphere of the plains in Septem¬ 
ber was most grateful, and I thoroughly enjoyed the few days I spent 
in the midst of the lovely mountain scenery. 

My next station was UmbaJla. There I fell in with two other troops 
of liorae Artillery, and became more than over enamoured with the 
idea of belonging to so splendid a service. From Umballa it was a 
two nights’ journey to Ludhiana, where I rested for the day, and there 
met a cousin in the Survey Department, who had been suddenly ordered 
to Lahore, so wo agreed to travel together. 

The next halting j^lace was Jullundur. To make a change, we hired 
a buggy at this place, in which to drive the first stage, sending our 
palankiriR on ahead; when we overtook them, we found, to our 
surprise, tliat their number had increased to six. Wo were preparing 
for a start, when it struck us that we ought to make some inquiries 
about the additional four, which, from the luggage lying about, we 
assumed to be occupied, but which appeared to be stranded for want of 
bearers to carry them on. The doors were carefully closed, and it was 
some time before wo could get an answer to our offers of assistance. 
Eventually a lady looked out, and told us that she and a friend, each 
accompanied by two children and an ayah,^ were on their way to 
Laliore; that the bearers who had brought them so far had run away, 
and that they were absolutely in despair as to how they were to pro¬ 
ceed. It turned out that the bearers, who bad been engaged to carry 
the ladies on the second stage towards Lahore, found it more amusing 
to attend the ceremony of the installation of the Kaja of Eaparthala, 
th«i going on, than to fulfil their engagement. After discussing the 
situation, the ladies were persuaded to get out of their palankins and 
into our buggy. We divided the baggage and six doolies between our 
sixteen bearers, and started off, my cousin, the ayahsj and I on foot. 
It was then 10 p.m. We hoped 3*elays of bearers for the whole party 
would be forthcoming at the next stage, but we were doomed to disap¬ 
pointment, Our reliefs were present, but none for the ladies. We 
Succeeded, however, in inducing our original bearer^ to come on a 
further stage, thus arranging for the carnage of the ayahs, while we 

* A Native woman-servant. 
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two men trudged on beside the buggy for another ten or twelve miles. 
It was a heavy, sandy road, and three stages were about os much as the 
horse could manage. 

Soon after daybreak next morning we reached the Bias river. 
Crossing by a bridge of boats, we found on the other side a small one- 
roomed house with a verandah running round it, built for the use of the 
European overseer in charge of the roadr On matters being explained, 
this man agreed to turn out. The ladies and children were put inside, 
and my cousin and I spent the day in the verandah; in the evening, 
with the assistance of the overseer, we were able to get a suf&cient 
number of bearers to carry us all on to Mian Mir without further 
adventure. In the course of conversation we found that one of the 
ladies was the wife of Lieutenant Donald Stewart,* of the 9th Bengal 
Infantry, and that she and her friend were returning to join their 
respective husbands after spending the summer months at Simla. This 
meeting was the beginning of a close friendship with Sir Donald and 
Lady Stewart, which has lasted to the present da^. 

At Mian Mir (the military cantonment of Lahore) I stayed a few 
days with another half-sister, and from there, as the weather was 
beginning to get cooler, 1 travelled day and night. One evening about 
eight o’clock I was disappointed at not having come across the usual 
rest-house; lights could bo seen, however, at no great distance, and I 
proceeded towards them; they turned out to be the camp fires of a 
Cavah'y regiment which was halting tlicre for the night. Being, half 
famished, and fearing tliat my craving for food was not likely to be 
gratified unless someone in the comp would take pity upon my forlorn 
condition, I boklly presented myself at the first tent I came across. 
The occupant came out, and, on bearing the strait I was in, he with 
kindly courtesy invited me to enter the tent, saying, ‘ You are just in 
time to share our dinner.* My host turned out to be Major Crawford 
Chamberlain,! comTuanding the 1st Irregular Cavalry, the famous 
Skinner’s Horse, then on its way to Peshawar. A lady was sitting at 
the table—Mrs, Chamberlain—to whom I was introduced; I spent a 
very pleasant evening, and in this way coxxuxienced another equally 
agreeable and lasting friendship. 


CHAPTER III, 

Even the longest journey must come to an end at last, and early in 
November I reached Peshawar. My father, who was then in bis sixty- 
ninth year, had just been appointed to command the division with thq^ 

* Now Field Marslial Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
t Now General Crawford Chamberlain, C.S.I., a brother of General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. 
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,;W>poeai 7 toaSt«(lifsj<»!<€hHid!ml> ai <i>iB may appear at a period 

' 'whim Oolonels Bare euperaontiated at &tiy-eevcH, and Major-Qenerals 
nmat retire at sixty-two, my fatiuar did not oontider himself particularly 
wnhusky. As for the authorities, they evidently thought they -wore to 
be oongratulated on having so young said active an oftoor to placo m a 
pQtiticm of rosponsibiUty upon the Korth-West Frontier, for amongst 
my father’s papers I found letters from tho Adjutant-General and 
Quartermaster-General expressing high satisfaction at h» appointment 
te this difficult command. 

It was a great advantage as well os a great pleasuto t'- me to bo witl 
my father at this time. 1 had left India an infant, and 1 had no tocol 
leotion of hin;! tmtil I was twelve years old, at which time ho cam 
homo on leave- Even then I saw very httle of him, as I was 
eohool during the greater jiait of his sojourn m England, thus vvi luct 
at Peshawar idmost as strangers. We did not, liow<n or. long remcuu ^ 0 
hie ad'ectionate greeting soon put an end to any feeling of shyness on 
my p(u*t, and the gonial and kindly spirit whnh enabled him enter 
into and sympathize ivith the feelings and aspnations men younger 
than hims^, rendered the yeai 1 spent with hmi at Peshawer one of 
the fanghtest and happiest of my eaily hfr In one resp'- *t portiuularly 
I benefited by the intercourse and confidence or the ye «r in question. 
My father spoke to me freely of his experiences in Afghanistan, where 
he commanded during tho Afghan war ^ist a biigade nd then Hliau 
Shuja’s contingent. The information I in this way gathciod regardmg 
the eharaoteristics of that peculiar comitry, ana the best moans of 
dealing with its still more poonliar people, was invaluable to me when 
I, in my tom, twonty-fivo years later, found myself in command of an 
army in Afghanistan. 

Eleven years only had elapsed since the first Afghan war, when my 
father went to Peshawar and found himself again assodatod with 
several Afghan friends; some had altogether settled in the Peshawar 
chstriet, for nearly all of those who had assisted us, or shown any 
friendly feeling towards us, had been forced by Dost Mahomed Shan, 
on his return as Amir to Kabul, to seek refuge in India. One of the 
chief of these unfortunate refugees was Mahomed Usman Khan, Shah 
Shuja’s Wazir, or Prime Banister. He had been very intimate with 
my father, so it was pleasant for them to meet again and talk over 
events in which they, had both played such prennineat puts, Usman 
Khan died some yeus ago; but viuton to India who tiMVal as fu as 
Pe^utwar may still meet his sons, one of whom is the Command^ of 
tbs Khybsr Bifiea, lieutenant-Colonel Ashun ]^an, O.IJS., a ims 
i^^Molmea of a Native soldisr and ^tieman, who has proved hisloysilify 
and doue excellent service to the ^te on many trying occasions. 

My father had also been on terms of intimacy with Dost Mahomed 
himself and nmny other men of influenee in Kabul, {tom wh^, wh^ 
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t8j«] uy PATHMS At 

ai Pedmwaf»Jtio raodiv^d mott Interestihg WtAjm. In yAkh anxiety 
often ae to wbatbar tiia BngMdi amicably ^sposed 

towards tha Afflir, To these e<>mmtmieatioi^ valjf fa&er was always 
oarofnl to send courteous and conciliatory re{die8» ^ecorreapondenoe 
which too3( place confirmed him in his frequently expressed opinioa 
that it would he greatly to the advantage of the G-ove^nment, an^ 
obviate the necessity for kee^ong suotv lungs garrisons on the frontier, 
if fiiondly relations could be established with the Amir, and with the 
neighbouring tribesi who more or less looked to the Buler of Kabul as 
tbcir Chief. My fother accordingly addressed ^ Secretary to the 
Government of India, and pointed out how saoeessfolly some of the 
most experienced Anglo-Indian officials had managed barbarous tribes 
by kindness and conciliation. 

My father was prevemtod by ill-health from remaining long enough 
at Peshawar to see the result of his proposalst but it was a source of 
great satisfaction to him to loam before he left India^ that they were 
approved by Lord Palhousie (the Governor-General), and that they 
were already bearing fruit. Tliat the Amir was himself ready to 
respond to any ovoi tures made to him was evident from a letter written 
by a brother of the Dost’s, which was discovered amongst the papers of 
Colonel Mackeson (the Commissioner of Peshawar) iB^r hie death. 
It was still- more gratifying to my father to find that the views of 
Mackeson’s successor, Lioutenant-Colonol Horbert Edwardes, on this 
subject ontirely coincided with his own. This distinguished officer and 
brilliant administrator zoalously maintained this policy, and succeeded 
in establishing such a good understanding with the Buler of Kabul 
that, when the Mutiny broko out, Afghanistan stood aloof, instead of, 
08 might have boon the case, turning the scale against hs. 

The Peshawar division in 18^‘2 was not only the most impoartant, 
but the largest, in India. It mcluded besides Aitoek, Bawal Piudi, 
and Jhelum, the hillrStation of Murree, which had only bem recently 
occupied. The cantonment of Peshawar bad been laid out by Sir Oolm 
Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde), who commanded there When we 
first occupied that place in 1^9. He crowded the troops, Eurc^eon 

* Shortly before my left Peshawar he received the fottowing letter 
fiom Oolonol Outiam, dated Oaloutto, the 23rd October, 1853: ^ Aal know 
that your views as to the whey that should be pursued towards Dost 
llahomed must be in aooormuDce with those oi the Oovomi^vGeherdi I 
accordingly showed your letW to Grant, Courtney, and Colonel Lew, all pt 
whom wem glad to learn that yon entertained such sound view% spotted 
though th^he with the general clamour for war with the Kabulese whieh 
appears to the cry of tlM army. This, together with the wise forethoU|^i 
you displayed before the Kabul usurrection (whifh, though at the tims It 
found no jiavour at Head-Quartern, was flubs^uently so mofmaAdly estab¬ 
lished by the Kabul massaore, which would have bm preheated had your 
wamh^ been attended to), shows how weU you woidd oomhhte tbs ndlmiy 
cud |taoticsl control of the coontzy beyond w Indua' 
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and Native, into oh sraall a space as possible in order that the station 
might be the more easily protected from the raids of the Afridis and 
other robber tribes, who had their homes in the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains, and constantly descended into tho valley for the sake of plunder. 
To resist those marauders it was necessary to place guards all round 
the cantonment. The smaller the enclosure, the fewer guards would 
be required. From this point of view aJone was Sir Colin’s action 
excusable; but the result of this overcrowding was what it always is, 
especially in a tropical climate like that of India, and for long years 
Peshawar was a name of terror to the English soldier from its pro¬ 
verbial unhealthincss. The water-supply for tho first five-ond-twenty 
years of our occupation was extremely bad, and sanitary arrange¬ 
ments, particularly as regards Natives, wore apparently considered 
unnecessary. 

In addition to the cordon of sentries round the cantonment, strong 
piquets were posted on all the principal roads leading towards the 
hills; and every house had to bo guarded bj" a clioliLdar, or watchman, 
belonging to ono of the robber tribes. The maintaining this watchman 
was a sort of blackmail, without consenting to which no one’s horses or 
otlier property Avere safe. The watclunen were armed with all sorts of 
quaint old firearms, which, on an alarm being given, they discharged 
in the most reckless manner, making it quite a work of danger to pass 
along a Peshawar road after dark. No one was allowed to venture 
beyond tho line of sentries when the sun had set, and e\en in broad 
fis-yhght it was not safe to go any distance from the station. 

In the autumn of 1H51 an oflicjer--Captain Frank Grantham, of the 
98th Foot—was riding with a young lady on the Michni road, not far 
from the Artillery quarter-guard, when he was attacked by five hill- 
men. Grantham was wounded so severely that he died in a few days, 
the horses were carried off, but tho girl was allowed to escape. She 
ran as fast as she could to the nearest guard, and told her story; the 
alarm was given, and the woimded man was brought in. The young 
lady was called upon shortly afterwards to identify one of the supposed 
murderers, but she could not recognize the man as being of the party 
who made the attack; nevertheless, the murderer’s friends were afraid 
of what she might remember, and made an attempt one night to carry 
her off. Fortunately, it was frustrated, but from that time, imtil she 
left Peshawar, it was considered necessary to keep a guard over tho 
house in which she lived. 

From all this my readers may probably tkink that Peshawar, as I 
first knew it, was not a desirable place of residence; but I was very 
happy there. There was a good deal of excitement and adventure; I 
made many friends; and, above all, I had, to me, tho novel pleasure of 
being with xny father. 

It was the custom in those days for the General commanding one of 
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the larger diviBions to have under him, and in charge of the Head- 
Quarter station, a senior officer styled Brigad^r. Soon alter I went to 
Peshawar, Sydney Cotton^ held this appointment, and remained in it 
for many years, making a great reputation for himself during the 
Mutiny, and being eventually appointed to the command of the division. 
The two senior officers on my father’s staff were Lieutenant Normanf 
and Lieutenant Lumsden,| the former Deputy Assistant-Adjutanf- 
General and the latter Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster-General. The 
high opinion of them which my father had formed was subsequently 
justified by their distinguished careers. Norman, with sixteen years’ 
service, and at the age of thirty-fom', became Adjutant-General of the 
Army in India, and a year or two later Secretary to Government in 
the MiKtary Department. He finished his Indian service as Military 
Member of Council. Jjumsden became (Juarteriiiaster-Geiieral, and 
afterwards Adjutant-General, the two highest positions on the Indian 
staff. 

There was a separate mess for all the staff officer^, and I remember 
a curious circumstance in connexion with that mess which, unless the 
exception proves the rule, is strong evidence against the superstition 
that thirteen is an unlucky number to sit down to dinner. On the 
Ist January, 1853. thirteen of us dined together; eleven years after we 
were all alive, nearly the whole of the party having taken part in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and five or six having been wounded. 

From the time of my arrival until the autumn of 1863, nothing of 
much importance occurred. I lived with my father, and acted as his 
Aide-de-camp, while, at the same time, 1 did duty with the Artillery. 
The 2nd Company, 2nd Battalion, to which I belonged, was composed 
of a fine body of men, who had a grand reputation in the field, but, 
being somewhat ti'oublesome in quarters, had acquired the nickname 
of ‘ The Devil’s Own.’ Because of the unusually good physique of the 
men, this company was selected for conversion into a Mountain 
Battery, which it was’thought advisable to raise at that time. 1 was 
the only subaltern Tvith this battery for several months, and though my 
commanding officer had no objection to my acting as A.D.C. to my 
father, he took good care that I did my regimental duty strictly and 
regularly. 

One very painful circumstance stamped itself on my memory. I 
was obliged to be present at a flogging parade^—the only one, I am 
glad to say, I have ever had to attend, although the barbarous and 
degrading custom of flogging in the army was not done away with 
until nearly thirty years later. § A few years before I joined the 

* The late General Sir Sydney Cotton, G.C.B. 

t Now General Sir Henry Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., lately Governor of 

Queensland. 

t Now General Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B. § 1881. 
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service, the number of lashes which might be given was limited to 
fifty, but even under th^ restriction the sight was a horrible one to 
witness. The parade to which I refer was ordered for the punishment 
of two men who had been sentenced to fifty lashes each for selling 
their kits, and to a certain term of imprisonment in addition. They 
were fine, handsome young Horse Artillerymen, and it was hateful to 
see them thus treated. Besides, one felt it was productive of harm 
rather than good, for it tended to destroy the men's self-respect, and 
to make them completely reckless. In this instance, no sooner had 
the two men been released from prison than they committed the same 
offence again. They were a second time tried by Court-Martial, and 
sentenced as before. How I longed to have the power to remit the 
fifty lashes, for. I felt that selling their kits on this occasion was their 
way of showing their resentment at the ignorainious treatment they 
hod been subjected to, and of proving that flogging was powerless to 
prevent their repeating tho offence. A parade was ordered, as on the 
previous occasion. One man was stripped to the waist, and tied to 
the wheel of a gun. The finding and sentence of tho Court-Martiol 
wero road out—a trumpeter standing ready the while to inflict the 
punishment—when the commanding officer, Major Robert Waller, 
instead of ordering him to begin, to the intense relief of, I believe, 
BVfixy of&cer present, addressed the prisoners, telling thorn of his dis¬ 
tress at finding two soldiers belonging to his troop brought up for 
corporal punishment twice in a little more tlian six weeks, and adding 
that, however little they deserved such leniency, if they would promise 
not to commit the same offence again, and to behave better for the 
future, he would remit the dogging part of the sentence. If the 
prisoners were not happy, I was; but the clemency was evidently 
appreciated by them, for they promised, and kept their words. I did 
not lose sight of these two men for some years, anc? was always grati¬ 
fied to learn that their conduct was uniformly satisfactory, and that 
they had become good, steady soldiers. 

The Commissioner, or chief civil authority, when I arrived at 
Peshawar, was Colonel Mackeson, a well-known frontier ofl&cer who 
had greatly distinguished himself during the first Afghan war by his 
work among the Afridis and other border tribes, by whom ho was liked 
and respected as much as he was feared. During Shah Sbuja's brief 
reign at Kabul, Mackeson was continually employed on political duty 
' in the Khyber Pass and at Peshawar. On the breaking out of the 
insurrection at Kabul, he was indefatigable in forwarding supplies and 
money to Sir Robert Sale at Jalalabad, ha^ening up the reinforce¬ 
ments, and maintaining British influence in the Khyber, a task of no 
small magnitude when we remember that a religious war had been 
proclaimed, and all true believers had been called upon to exterminate 
the Feringhis. While at Peshawar, as Commissioner, his duties were 
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arduous and his responsibilities heavy—the more so as at that time 
the Afghan inhabitants of the city were in a dangerous and excited 
stato. 

On the 10th September, 1858, we were horrified to learn that Macke- 
son had been murdered by a religious fanatic. He was sitting in the 
verandah of his house listening, to appeals from the decisions of his 
subordinates, when, towards evening, a man—who had been remarked 
by many during the day earnestly engaged in his devotions, his prayer- 
carpet being spread within sight of the house—camo up and, making a 
low salaam to Mackosoii, presented him with a paper. The Commis¬ 
sioner, supposing it to bo a petition, stretched out his band to take it 
when the man iixstantly plunged a dagger into his breast. The noise 
consequent on the struggle attracted the attention of some of the 
domestic servants and one of the Native officials. The latter threw 
himself between Mackeson and the fanatic, and was himself slightly 
wounded in his efforts to rescue his Cliief, 

Mackeson lingered until the 14th September. His death caused 
considerable excitement in the city and along the border, increasing to 
an alarming extent when it became known that the njurderer bad been 
hanged and his body burnt. This mode of disposing of one of their' 
dead is considered by Mahoincdans as the greatest insult that con be 
offered to thoir religion, for in thus treating the corpse, as if it were 
that of (by them) a hated and despised Hindu, the dead man is sup¬ 
posed to be deprived of every chance of paradise. It was not without 
careful and deliberate consideration that this coiirse was decided upon, 
Sind it was only adopted on account of the deterrent effect it *would 
liavo upon fanatical Mahomedons, who count it all gain to sficrifice 
their lives by the murder of a heretic, and thereby secure, as they 
firmly believe, eternal happiness, but loathe the idea of being burned, 
which effectually prevents the murderer being raised to the dignity of 
a martyr, and revered os a saint ever after. 

It being rumoured that the Patlians intended to retaliate by dese¬ 
crating the late Commissioner's grave, it was arranged that be should 
be buried within cantonment limits. A monument was raised to his 
memory by public subscription, and his epitaph* was written by tlie 
Governor-General himsolf. 

* ‘XIEUE LIES THE BODY 
OF 

FREDERICK MACKESON, 

Lietjtenant-Coloi!IEl in the Bengal Aumy, Companion of 
THE Bath, aSid Commissioner of Peshawar, 

WHO was born September 2nd, 1807, 

AND DIED September 14tu, 1853, 

OF A WOUND INFLIOTKD BY A RELIUIOUS FANATIC. 

He was the bcau-ideol of a soldier—cool to conceive, brave to dai'e, and 
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Shortly before MackeBon’s murder my father had found it necessary 
to go to the hill-station of Murree; the hot weather had tried him very 
much, and he required a change. Ho had scarcely arrived there, when 
he was startled by the news of the tragedy which had occurred, and at 
once determined to return, notwithstanding its being the moat sickly 
season of the year at Peshawar, for he felt that at a timo of such 
dangerous excitement it was his duty to be present. As a precautionary 
measure, ho ordered the 22nd Foot from Kawal Pindi to Peshawar, 
This and other steps which he deemed prudent to take soon put an end 
to the disturbances. 

No sooner had matters quieted down at Peshawar than the rTowaki 
Afridis, who inhabit the country immediately to the east of the Kohat 
Pass, began to give trouble, and wo went out into camp to select a site 
for a post which would serve to cover the northern entrance to the 
pass and keep the tribesmen under surveillance. The great change of 
temperature, from the intense heat he had undergone in the summer 
to the bitter cold of November nights in tents, was too severe a trial 
for my father. He was then dose on seventy, and though apparently 
active as ever, he was far from well, consequently tlio doctors strongly 
urged him not to risk another hot weather in India. It was accord¬ 
ingly settled that he should return to England without delay. 

^Shortly before his departure, an incident occurred which I will relate 
for the benefit of psychological students; they may, perhaps, be able 
to explain it, I never could. My father had some timo before issued 
invitations for a dance which was to take place in two days’ time—on 
Monday, the 17th October, 1853, On the Saturday morning he ap¬ 
peared disturbed and unhappy, and during breakfast he was silent and 
despondent—very different from his usual bright and cheery self. On 
my questioning him as to the cause, he told me he had had an un¬ 
pleasant dream—one which he had dreamt several times before, and 

strong to do. The Indian Anuy was proud of liis noble presence in its ranks 
—not without cause. On the dark j>age of the Afghan war the name of 
“ Mockosoii ” shines brightly out; the frontier ivas his post, and the future 
his field. The defiles of the Khvber and the peaks of the Black Mountain 
alike witness his exploits. Death still found him in front. Uuconqnerod 
enemies felt safer when ho fell. His own Government thus mourn the fall. 

^The reputation of Lieutenant-Colonel Maekeson as a soldier is known to 
and honoiued by all. His value as a political servant of the State is known 
to none better than to the Govcmor-Gencral himself, who in a difficult 
and eventful time had cause to mark his great ability, and the admirable 
prudence, discretion, and temper, which added tenfold value to the high 
soldierly qualities of his public character. ^ 

‘ The loss of Colonel Mackeson’s life would have dimmed a victory ; to lose 
hiffi thus, by the hand of a foul assassin, is a misfortune of the heaviest 
gloom for tlie Government, which counted him amongst its bravest and best, 

'General orders of the Marquis Dalhousie, Governor-General of India, 
8rd October, 1853, 

‘This monument \Ya8 erected by liis friends.* 
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which had always heen followed by the death of a near relation. As 
the day advanced, in spite of my efforts to cheer him, he became more 
and more depressed, and even said he should like to put off the dance. 
I dissuaded him from taking this step for the time being; but that 
night he had the same dream again, and the next morning he insisted 
on the dance being postponed. It seemed to me rather absurd to have 
to disappoint our friends because of a dream; there was, however,** 
nothing for it but to carry out my father’s Wishes, and intimation whs 
accordingly sent to the invited guests. The following morning the post 
brought nows of the sudden death of the half-sister at Lahore with 
whom I had stayed on my way to Peshawar. 

As my father was really very unwell, it was not thought advisable 
for him to travel alone, bo it was arranged that I should accompany 
him to Bawal Pindi. We started from Peshawar on the 27th Novem¬ 
ber! ftud drove as far as Nowshcra. The next day we went on to 
Attock. I found the invalid had benefited so much by the change 
that it was quite safe for him to continue the journey alone, and I 
consented the more readily to leave him, as 1 was aniious to get bock 
to my battery, which had been ordered on service, and was then with 
the force assembled at Bazidkhel for an expedition against the Bori 
villages of the Jowaki Afridis. 

Having said farewell to my father, 1 started for Bazidkhel early on 
the 29th November. At that time there was no direct road to that 
place from Nowshera, nor was it considerc^d safe to travel alone along 
the slopes of the lower Afridi hills. I had, therefore, to go all the way. 
back to Peshawar to get to my destination. 1 rode as fast as relays of 
horses could carry me, in the hope that I should reach Bazidkhel in 
time for the fun; but soon after passing Nowshcra I heard guns in 
the direction of the Kohat Pass, and realized that 1 should be too late. 
I was very disappointed at missing this, iny first chance of active 
service, and not accompanying the newly raised Mountain Train (as 
it was then called) on th^ first occasion of its being employed in the field. 

The object of this expedition was to punish the Jowidci section of 
the Afridis for their many delinquencies during the three previous 
years. Numerous murders and raids on the Kohat and Peshawar 
districts, the plunder of boats on the Indus, and the murder of a 
European apothecary, were all traced to this tribe. They bad been 
blockaded, and their resort to the salt-mines near Bahadurkhel and to 
the markets of Kohat and Peshawar had been interdicted, but these 
measures produced no effect on the recalcitrant tribesmen. John 
(afterwards Lcu*d) Lawreiace, who had come to Peshawar for the 
purpose of taking over frontier affairs with Edwardes, the new Com¬ 
missioner, hdd a conference ^th the moMIcs^ of the villages connected 
vith the Jowaki Pass, and being anxious to avoid hostilities, offered to 

* Head men, 
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condono all past offences if the tribes would agree to certain conditions, 
which, briefly, wore that no further crimes should be committed in 
British territory; that such criminals as had taken refuge in their 
villages should bo given up; and that for the future criminals and 
outlaws flying from justice should not bo afforded an asylum in Jowoki 
lands. To the second condition the whole tribe absolutely refused to 
agree. They stated, with tinith, that from time immemorial it was 
their custom to afford an asylum to anyone demanding it, and that to 
surrender a man who had sought and found shelter with them would 
be a disgrace which they could not endure, 

Afridis have curious ideas as to the laws of hospitality ; it is no 
uncommon thing for them to murder their guests in cold blood, but it 
is contrary to their code of honour to surrender a fugitive who has 
claimed an asylum with thoin. 

The sections of tlio tribe living nearest our territory agreed to the 
first and third of our conditions, no doubt bec^se they felt they were 
in our power, and had suffered considerably from the blockade. But 
the Bori Afridis would make no atonement for the past and give no 
security for the future, although they admitted having robbed and 
murdered our subjects. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
send a force against them. This force consisted of rather more than 
1,500 men, British and Native. The Afrblis mode no stand until wo 
reached their main p isltion, when they offered a stout resistance, which, 
however, proved of no avail against the galhintry of the Guides and G 6 th 
(now Ist) Gurkhas. The Bpri villages were then destroyed, with a loss 
to us of eight men killed and thirty-one wounded. 

Sufficient punishnicnt having boon inflicted, om? force retired. The 
rear-guard was hotly pressed, and it was late in the evening before the 
troops got clear of the hUls. 

The tribesmen with whom we had just m@.do friends sat in hundreds 
on the ridges watching the progress of the fight. It was no doubt a 
great tempt<ation to them to attack the ‘ infidels ’ while they were at 
their mercy, and considerable anxiety was felt by Lawrence and 
Edwordes as to the part which our new allies would play ; thek relief 
was proportionate when it was found they intended to maintain a 
neutral attitude. 

I sluUl not further describe the events of that day, more especially aa 
1 was not fortunate enough to be in time to take part in the proceed¬ 
ings. I have only referred to this expedition as being typical of many 
little frontier fights, and because I remember being much unpressed at 
the time with the danger of trusting our coenmunications in a difficult 
mountainous country to people closely allied to those against whom we 
were fighting. Tlys over-confidence in the good faith oi ovof frontier 
neighbours caused us serious embarrassments a few years later during 
the Umbeyla campaign. 
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The force remained in camp for some time fo^; the protection of the 
men employed in building the post, which was dalled Fort Mackesoii, 
after the murdered Commissioner. When it was completed we returned 
to Peshawar. 


CHAPTER IV. 

L .a I 

I HAD had a great deni of fever during my eighteen months’ residence 
at Peshawar, and in April, 18.^4, 1 obtained six months’ leave to 
Kashmir. I travelled via Murreo to Abbottabad, along the route now 
well known as the ‘ Gullies.’ Here I was joined by Lieutenant George 
Rodney Brown,* a subaltern of Horse Artillery, with whom I chummed 
at Peshawar. 

Abbottabad was a very small place in those days. It was named 
after its first Deputy-Commissioner, James Abbott,f famous for his 
journey via Bokhara and Khiva to Russia in 1839, undertaken for the 
release of Russian prisoners who were kept as slav^es by the Turko¬ 
mans. Ho had just left, and had been succeeded as Deputy^Commis- 
sioner by a Captain Bocher, who, fortunately for us, was away in the 
district. I say fortunately, because we were bent on visiting Khagan, 
and had obtained permission from the Commissioner of Peshawar to 
do so. He bad told us to apply to Becher for assistance, but from 
what we heard of that officer, it did not scorn likely he would help us. 
Khagan was< beyond our border, and the inhabitants were said to be 
even more fanatical than the rest of the frontier tribes. The Commis¬ 
sioner, however, had given us leave, and as his Deputy appeared to be 
the land of man to create obstacles, we made up our minds to slip 
away before he returned. 

We started on the ^^Ist May, and marched to Ilabibula-Ki-Ghari. 
Here the road bifurcates, one branch leading to Kashmir, the other to 
Khagan. We took the latter, and proceeded to Balakot, twelve miles 
further on, which was then our frontier post. There we found a small 
guard of Frontier Police, two of whom we induced to accompany us on 
our onward journey for the purpose of assisting to look after the baggage 
and collecting coolies. Throe days’ more marching brought us to 
Khagan. The road almost the whole way from Balakot ran along a 
precipice overhanging the Nainsukh river, at that time of year a 
rushing torrent, o^ving to the melting of the snows on the higher 
ranges. The track was rough, steep, and in some places very narrow. 
We crossed ^nd recrosse^the rive/ several times by means of snow- 
bridges, which, spanning the limpid, jade-coloured water, hod a very 
pretty effect. At one point our shikarrisX stopped, and proudly tol4 

* Now a retired Mayor-General. 

t Now Generali Sir James Abbott, K.C.B. 

t Men who carry the guns, and point out the most likely places for game, etc* 
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U8 that on that very spot their tribe had destroyed a Sikh army sent 
against them in the time of Hunjit Sing. It certainly was a place well 
chosen for a stand, not more than fifty yards wide, with a perpendicular 
cliff on one side and a roaring torrent on the other. 

The people apparently did riot object to our being in their country, 
fl,nd treated us with much civility throughout our journey. We wore 
enjoying ourselves immensely, so when an official cover reached us 
with the signature of the dreaded Deputy-Commissioner in the corner, 
we agreed that it would be unwise to open it just then. 

Khagan was almost buried in snow. The scenery was magnificent, 
and became every moment more wonderful as we slowly climbed the 
steep ascent in front of us; range after range of snow-capped mountains 
disclosed themselves to our view, rising higher and higher into the air, 
until at last, towering above all, Nanga Farbat^ in all her spotless 
beauty was revealed to our astonished and delighted gaze. 

We could not get beyond Khagtui. Our coolies refused to go further, 
alleging as their reason the danger to be dreaded from avalanches in 
that month; but I suspect that fear of hostility from the tribes further 
north had more to do with tlieir reluctance to proceed than dread of 
falling avalanches. We remained at Khagan for two or three days in 
the hope of being able to shoot an ibex, but we were disappointed; wo 
n5var even saw one. 

Wo retraced our steps with considerable regret, and reached Habibula- 
m Oharion the (list May. Here we received a second official docu¬ 
ment from Abbottabad. It contained, like the previous letter, which 
we now looked at for the first time, orders for our immediate return, 
and warnings that we were on no account to go to Khagan. Since 
then Khagan has been more than once visited by British officers, and 
now a road is in course of construction along the route we travelled, as 
being a more direct line of communication with Gilghit than that via 
Kashmir. 

We made no delay at Habibula-Ki-Ghari, but started at once for the 
lovely Vale of Kashmir, where w'e spent the summer, amusing ourselves 
by making excursions to ull the places of interest and beauty we had so 
often heard of, and occasionally shooting a bear. The place which 
impressed me most was Martund,t where stand the picturesque ruins 
of a once renowned Hindu temple. These'noble ruins arc the most 
striking in size and position of all the existing remains of the past 
glories of Kashmir. 

From Martund we made our way to VerJiag, the celebrated spring 
which is supposed to be the source of the Jhelum river. The Moghul 
Emperor Akbar built there a summer palace, and the arches, on which 
it is said rested the private apartments of the lovely Nur Jehon, are 
still visible. 

k 

* 26,000 feet above the sea-leveL 


t Three miles east of Islamabad, 
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We wandered over the beautiful and fertile Lolab valley, and pitched 
our little camp in the midst of groves of chunar, walnut, apple, cherry, 
and peach trees; and we marched up the Sind valley, and crossed the 
Zojji La Pass leading into Thibet. The scenery all along this route is 
extremely grand. On either side are lofty motmtains, their peaks 
wrapped in snow, their sides clothed witli pine, and thoir feet covered 
with forests, in which is to be found ahiiost every kind of deciduous tree. 
From time to time we returned for a few days to Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, to enjoy the pleasures of more civilized society. Srinagar 
is BO well known nowadays, and has been so often described in poetry 
and prose, that it is needless for me to dwell at length upon its delights, 
which, I am inclined to think, are greater in imagination than in reality. 
It has been called the Venice of the East, and in some respects it 
certainly does remind one of the ‘ llride of the Sea,’ both in its 
picturesquenesB and (when one gets into the small and tortuous canals) 
its unsavouriness. Even at the time of which 1 am writing it was 
dilapidated, and the houses looked exactly like those made by children 
out of a pack of cards, wliich a puff of wind might be expected to 
destroy. Of late years the greater piut of the city has been injured 
by earthquakes, and Srinagar looks more than ever like a card city. 
The groat beauty of the place in those days w^'as the wooden bridges 
covered with creepers, and gay with booths and shops of all descriptionsi 
which spanned the Jhelum at intervals for the three miles the river 
runs through the town—now, alas I for the artistic traveller, no more. 
Booths and shops have been swept away, and the creepers have 
disappeared—decidedly an advantage from a sanitary point of view, but 
destructive of the quaint picturesquenoss of the town. 

The floating gardens are a unique and very pretty characteristic of 
Srinagar. The lake is nowhere deeper than ten or twelve feet, and in 
some places much less. These gardens are made by driving stakes into 
the bed of the lake, long enough to project throe or four feet above the 
surface of the water. These stakes are placed at intervals in an oblong 
form, and ore bound together by reeds and rushes twined in and out 
and across, until a kind of stationary raft is made, on which earth and 
turf are piled. In this soil seeds ore sown, and the crops of melons 
and other fruits raised in these ferlilo beds are extremely flne and 
abundant. 

The magnificent chunar-trees arc another very beautiful feature of 
the country. They grow to a great height and girth, and so luxuriant 
and dense is their foliagejbhat 1 have sat reading and witing for hours 
during heavy rain under one of these trees and kept perfectly dry. 

The inamediate vicinity of Srinagar is very pretty, and the whole 
valley of Kashmir is lovely beyond description: surrounded by 
beautifully*wooded mountains, intersected witJi streams and lakes, and 
gay flowers of every description, for in Kashmir many of the 
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gorgdons eastern plants and the more simple but sweeter ones of 
England meet on common ground. To it may appropriately bo applied 
the Persian couplet: 

* Agar fardos baru-i zamin aat, homin oat, hamin ast * 

(If there be an Elysium on ctvrth, it is this, it is this). 

flPhe soil is extremely productive; anything wiU grow in it. Put a stick 
into the ground, and in on extraordinary short space of time it becomes 
a tree and bears fruit. What were we about, to sell such a country for 
three quarters of a million sterling ? It would have made the most 
perfect sanatorium for our troops, and furnished an admirable field for 
British enterprise and colonization, its climate being as near perfection 
as anything can be. 

How sad it is that, in a country ‘ where every prospect pleases, only 
man ’ should be ‘ vile'! And man, as he existed in Kashmir, was vile 
—vile, because so miserable. The Mahomedan inhabitants were being 
groxmd down by Hindu rulers, who seized all their earnings, leaving 
them barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. What interest 
could such people have in cultivating their land, or doing any work 
beyond what was necessary to mere existence ? However hard they 
might labour, their efforts would benefit neither themselves nor their 
children, and so tiieir only thought was to get through life with as little 
exertion as possible—in the summer sitting in the sun absolutely idle 
the greater part of the day, and in the winter wrapped up in their 
blankets, under which were concealed curious little vessels callod 
hemgrisi holding two or three bits of live charcoal. Every Kashmiri 
still carries one of tlieae kangris^ as the most economical way of keeping 
himself warm. * 

Early in September we said good-bye to the happy valley and re¬ 
turned to Peshawar, where I rejoined the Mountain Battery. 

In November, to my great delight, I was given my jacket. At first 
my happiness was somewhat damped by the fact that the troop to 
which I was posted was stationed at Uinballa. I did not want to leave 
Peshawar, and in the end 1 had not to do so, as a vacancy most 
opportunely occurred in one of the troops of Horse Artillery at that 
station, which was given to me. 

Life on the frontier in those days had a great charm for most young 
men; there was always something of interest going on; militaty 
expeditions were constantly taking place, or being s;^eenlatod upon, 
and one lived in hope of being amongst those chosen for active service. 
Peshawar, too, notwithstanding its uiffieatthiness, was a favourite 
station with officers. To me it was particularly pleasant, for it had 
the largest force of Artillery of any station in India except Meerut; 
the mess was a good one, and was composed of as nice a set of fellows 
as were to be found in the army. In addition to the officers of the 
regiment, there were a certain number of honorary members ; all the 
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staff and civilians belonged to the Artillery mess, and on guest-nights 
we sat down as many as sixty to dinner. Another attraction was the 

* coffee shop/ an institution which has now almost ceased to exist, at 
which we all congregated after morning parade and freely discussed 
the home and local news. 

The troop to which I was posted was composed of a magnifioeirt 
body of men, nearly all Irishmen, most of y$rhoin could have lifted me 
up with one hand. They were fine riders, and needed to bo so, for the 
stud-horses used for Artillery purposes at that time were not the quiet, 
well-broken animals of the present day. I used to try my hand at 
riding them all in turn, and thus learnt to understand and appreciate 
the amount of nerve, patience, and skill necessary to the making of a 
good Horse Artillery ‘ driver,’ with the additional advantage that I was 
brought into constant contact with the men. It also qualified me to 
ride in the officers’ team for the regimental brake. The brake, it must 
be understood, was drawn by six horses, each ridden postilion fashion 
by an officer. , 

My troop was commanded by Captain Barr, a dear old fellow who 
had seen a good deal of service and was much liked by officers and 
men, but hardly the figure for a Horse Artilleryman, as he weighed 
about seventoon stone. On a troop parade Barr took up hia positjpn 
well in advance and made his OAvn pace, but on brigade parades he had 
to conform to the movements of the other arms, and on these occasions 
he used to tell one of the subalterns as he galloped past him to come 

* left about ’ at the right time without waiting for his order. This, of 
course, we were always careful to do, and by the time we had come 
into action Barr had caught us up and was at his post. 

During the winter of 1854-55 I had several returns of Peshawar 
fever, and by the beginning of the spring I was so reduced that I was 
given eight months’ leave on medical certificate, with orders to report 
myself at Mian Mir at^ its expiration, in view to my going through the 
riding course, there b^tng no Riding-Master at Peshawar. 

I decided to return to Krshmir in the first instance, and thence to 
march across the Himalayas to Simla. 

On my way into Kashmir I was fortunate enough to fall in with a 
yery agreeable travelling companion—Lieutenant Jolm Watson,* He 
was then Adjutant of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, and was looked upon as 
one of the most promising officers of the Frontier Force. We spent 
a very enjoyable time in Kashmir, and early in August 1 started for 
Simla with two brothei* officers named Light and Mercer, whose 
acquaintance I had only recently made, but who turned out to be very 
pleasant fellow-travellers. 

We morohed vid Kishtwar, Ghamba, and Dhormsala, a distance of 
about 400 miles, through most beautiful scenery. At tho last-named 

* Now General Sii* John Watson, V.D., K.C.B. 
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place 1 parted from my companions, 'who travelled onwards to Simla 
by the Enlu valley, while I took the shorter route vi& Bilaspur. 

The Simla of those days was not the busy and important place it has 
since become. The Govemor-Gieneral seldom visited it, and the 
Oommander-in-Chief only spent a summer there oocasionolly. When 
i arrived, Sir William Gomm, the Gomraander-in-Chief of that day, 
who had been spending the hot weather months there, was about to 
give up his command, and Colonel Grant,* who had been his Adjutant- 
General, had left not long before. 

The only thing of interest to myself which occun‘ed during the 
month I remained at Simla was that I lunched with Colonel Arthur 
Bochor, the QuartermaBter-Gcneral.f I think I hear my reader say, 
' Not a very remarkable event to chronicle.’ But that lunch was u. 
memorable one to me ; indeed, it was the tum'ng-point in my career, 
for ray host was good enough to say he should like to have me in his 
department some day, and this meant a great deal to me. Joining a 
department at that time generally resulted in rcinaining in it for the 
greater part of one’s service. There was then no limit to the tenure 
of staff appointments, and the object of very ambitious young officer 
was to get into one department or another—political, civil, or the army 
staff. My father had alwa^^a impressed upon mo that the political 
department was the one to aspire to, and failing that, the Quarter¬ 
master'General’s, as in the latter there was the best chance of seeing 
service. I had cherished a sort of vague hope that I might some day 
be lucky enough to become a Deputy Vssistant-Qiiartermaster-General, 
for although I fully recognized tho advantages of a political career, I 
preferred being more closely associated with tho army, and I had seen 
enough of staff work to satisfy myself that it would suit me; so the 
few words spoken to me by Colonel Becher made mo supremely happy. 

It never entered into my head that I should got an early appoint¬ 
ment ; the fact of the Quartormaster-Geneml thinking of me as a 
possible recruit was quite enough for me. I was in no hurry to leave 
tho Horse Artillery, to which I was proud of belonging, and in which 
I hoped to see service while still on the frontier. I left Simla very 
pleased with tho result of my visit, and very grateful to Colonel Beeher, 
who proved a good friend to mo ever after, and I made my way to 
Mian Mir, where I went through the riding-school course, and then 
returned to Peshawar. 

The winter of 18/)5-56 passed much as the cold weather generally 
does in the north of India. Onr omusement^oonsisted of an occasional 
race-meeting or cricket match. Polo was unknown in those days, and 
hunting the jackal, a sport which has been a source of so much recrea¬ 
tion to the Peshawar garrison for thirty odd years, had not then been 
thought of. It was a pleasant change to visit the outposts, and when- 

* The late Field-Marslial Sir Patrick Grant, G.C.S.l. 

t The late Mcgor-General Sir Arthur Beeher, R.C.B. 
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over I got the chance I rode over to Mardan, where the Corps of Guides 
weie stationed, commanded by that gallant soldier, Harry Lumsden,* 
who had raised the corps in 1846 under the auspices of Henry Lawrence, 
Many were the good gallops I enjoyed with his hawks, hunting the 
auha/ra.-\ Of work there was plenty at Peshawar, for the Brigadier, 
Sydney Cotton.J kept us alive with field days, carefully instilling into 
us his idea that parade-grounds were simpjy useful for drill and pre¬ 
liminary instruction, and that as soon as the rudiments of a soldier's 
education had been learnt, the troops should leave their nursery, and 
try as far p>B possible to practise in peace what they would have to 
do in war, Sydney Cotton was never tired of explaining that the 
machinery of war, like all other machinery, should be kept, so to speak, 
oiled and ready for use. 

My dream of a stafi appointment was realis^ed more quickly than I 
had expected. In the early part of 1856 the Surveyor-General applied 
for the services of two or three experienced officers to assist in the 
survey of Kashmir, Tavnsdon, the D.A.Q.M.G., was one of those 
selected for the duty, and I was appointed to officiate for him. So 
delighted w as I to get my foot on the lowest rung of the staff ladder, 
that I cheerfully agreed to the condition iny Capttiin insisted upon, 
that I should pei form my I'egimental duties in addition to the staff 
work. Things * /f "i merrily with me for a short time, when most 
unexpect By my nones of some day becoming Quartermaster-General 
of the Army in Inoia wore dashed to the ground fay the Governor- 
General ■ jfusing to confirm luy appointment, because I had not passed 
the prescribed examination in Hindustani. A rule existed requiring a 
language test, but it had seldom been enforced, certainly not in the 
case of ‘ acting appointments,’ so that this refusal came as a great blow 
to me. It had, however, excellent results, for it made me determined 
to pass in Hindustani. It was then May, and in July the half-yearly 
examination was to be held. I forthwith engaged the best munahi^ at 
Peshawar, shut myself up, and studied Indian literature from morning 
till night, until I felt pretty confident of success. 

* The late General Sir Harry Lumsdon, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

t Bastard florican, 

t This officer arrived in India as a Comet in tire 24th Light Dragoons in 
the year 1810, and although, when ho reached Pesliawar with his regiment— 
the 22 nd Foot—in 1858, lie liad been forty-three years in the army, and was 
sixty-one years of age, he had not oven sucoooded to the command of a 
battalion. He was an officer of unusual energy and activity, a fine rider, a 
pattern drill, and a thorou^ soldier all round. Ho was not fortunate enough 
to see much active service, but it must have been a source of consolation to 
him to feel, when ending his days as Governor of the Boyal Hospital at 
Chelsea, that it was in a great nieasure owing to his foresight and decision 
that there was no seiioas disturbance at Peshawar during the evoutful slimmer 
of 1857. 

I Inatniotor in Oriental languages. 
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Just before the examination took place, the ofScer who had stepped 
into my shoes when I was turned out (Lieutenant Mordaunt Fitz¬ 
Gerald, of my own regiment) was offered an appointment in the Punjab 
Frontier Force. PIo consulted mo as to the advisability of accepting it, 
and 1 told him I thought he ought not to do so. I considered this most 
disinterested advice, for 1 had good reason to believe that I should be 
re-appointed to the staff, should the appointment again become vacant. 
Fortunately for me, Fitz-Gerald followed the iisual procedure of those 
who delight in consulting their friends. He listened to my advice, and 
then decided not to follow it. Accordingly, he joined .the Punjab 
Frontier Force, whilst I, having passed the examination, went back to 
the coveted appointment, and continued in the department, with the 
exception of one or two short intervals, until 1878, when I loft it 
as QuarterinaBter-General. 

The autumn of I 806 was a very sickly one at Peshawar; fever was 
rife amongst the troops, and in the hope of shaking it off Brigadier 
Cotton got porniission to take a certain number into camp. It was 
September, and the sun was still very hot, so that it was necessary to 
begin the daily mftreh long before (biwn in order to reach the new 
camping ground while it was still tolerably cool. We crossed the Kabul 
riyor at Nowshera, which place was then being made into a station for 
troops, and marched about the Yusafzai plain for three weeks. The 
chief difficulty was the absence of water, and I had to prospect the 
country every afternoon for a sufficient supply, and to determine, with 
regard to this sine qua non, whore the camp should be pitched the 
next day. On one occasion the best place I could discover was between 
two and three miles off the main road. There was no difficulty in 
reaching it by day, but I was afraid of some jnistake being made when 
we had to leave it in the small hours of the morning, few things being 
more bowilderuig than to ffnd one’s way in the dark from a camp 
pitched in the open country whoa once the tents have been struck. It 
was my duty to lead the column and see that it marched off in the 
right direction; knowing how anxious the Brigadier was that the new 
ground should bo reached while it was cool, and the men be thus saved 
from exposure to the sun, I was careful to note my position with regard 
to the stars, and to explain to the officer who was in orders to command 
the advance guard the direction he must talce. Wlien the time came 
to start, and the Brigadier was about to order the bugler to soimd the 
march, I saw that the ad^^anoe guard was drawn up at right angles to 
the way in which we had to proceed. The (&cer commanding it was 
positive he was right, and in this he was supported by Brigadier Cotton 
and some of the other officers; I was equally positive that he was 
wrong, and that if we marched as he proposed, we should find ourselves 
several miles out of our course. The Brigadier settled the question by 
saying I was responsible for the troops going in the right direction, and 
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ordering me to show the way. The country was perfectly bare, there 
was not a tree or object of any kind to guide me. and the distance 
seemed interminable. I heard opinions freely expressed that 1 was on 
the wrong road, and at last, when the Brigadier himself came up to mo 
and said ho thought 1 must have lost the way, I really began to waver 
in my conviction that I was right. At that moment my horse stumbled 
into a ditch, which proved to be the boundary of the main road. I was 
immensely relieved, the Brigadier was delighted, and from that moment 
I think he was satisfied that I had, what is so essential to a Quarter¬ 
master-General in the field, the bump of locality. 

In October the AJElillery moved into the practice camp at Chamkairie, 
about five miles from Peshawar. It was intended that we should 
remain there for a couple of months, but before the end of that time I 
hod to join the General at RawaJ Pindi, where he had gone on a tour 
of inspection. Being anxious not to shirk my regimental duty, I did 
not leave Ghamkanie until the last moment, and had but one day in 
which to I’each Ilawal Pindi, a distance of one hundred miles, which I 
accomplished on horseback between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., only stopping 
at Attook a short time for refreshment. 

This tour with General Reed ended my staff duties for a time, as 
the survey in Kashmir had come to an end and Lumsden rejoined his 
appointment before Christniks. 


CHAPTER V. 

Towards the close of the year 1856, a rumour reached us that the 
Amir, Dost Mahomed Khan, was shortly expected to arrive at 
Peshawar to meet the Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrrence, who 
had recently been made a K.C.B. 

Before describing the Amir’s visit and its results, it seems desirable 
that I should briefly explain how and why the visit was brought about, 
and then endeavour to show what an impoi'tant bearing its results had 
on the great crisis which occurred so unexpectedly a few months later. 

It will be remembered that the murdered Mackeson was succeeded 
as Commissioner of Peshawar by Herbert Edwardes, one of the most 
remarkable men that the Indian army has ever prodticed, and who, as 
I have already mentioned, entirely concurred in my father’s expressed 
opinion as to the groat adPvantago it would be for the Government of 
India to enter into more friendly relations with the Euler of Kabul. 
They both held that the constant troubles all along our frontier were 
in a great measure due to the Amir’s hostility, and that such troubles 
would increase rather .than diminish unless we could succeed in 
establishing an entente cordAale with Dost Mahomed. 
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In 1854 Erlwardas had a corroBpondenoe with the Governor-General 
on the subject, and on one occasion expressed himself as follows; ^ My 
own feeling is, that wc have much injured Dost Mahomed, and may 
very well afford to let by-gones be by-gones. It would contribute much 
to the security of this frontier if open relations of goodwill were 
established at Kabul. There is a sullonnessin our present relations, as 
if both parties were brooding over the past, and expecting an oppor¬ 
tunity in the future. This keeps up excitement and unrest, and 
prevents our influence and institutions taking root. I should be very 
glad to see a new account opened on the basis of an open treaty of 
friendship and alhoncc.' 

Lord Dalhousio was quite in accord with Edwardos. He thought it 
very desirable to be on better terms with Kabul, but believed tliis to be 
a result difhcult to attain. ^ 1 give you,* he said in a letter to Edwardes, 
‘ carte blanche, and if you can only bring about Such a result as you 
propose, it will bo a new feather in your cap.* 

Lord Dalhousio was supported by the British Government in his 
opinion as to the desirability of coming to a better umleratanding with 
the Amir. War with Russia was then imminent, and the strained 
condition of European politics made it expedient that wo should be on 
more amicable terms with Afghanistan. 

The Oovemor-Gencral thus wrote to Edwardes: 

‘ Prospects of a war between Russia and Turkey are watched with 
interest by all, • . , lu England they are fidgety rc|farding tliis border 
beyond all reason, and most anxious fot that declared amity and that 
formal renewal of friendly relations which you advocate in your letter,’ 

The balance of Indian opinion, however, was against our making 
overtures to Dost Mahomed, John Lawrence, at that time the great 
power in the Punjab, was altogether opposed to Edwardes’s policy in 
this matter. He adjnitted that it might be wise to renew intercourse 
with the Kabul ruler if ho first expressed his regi'et for previous mis¬ 
understandings ; but later ho wrote to Edwardes : 

* I dare say you are right; still, I caunot diYOst myself of the idea 
that it is a mistake, and will end in mixing us up in Afghan politics 
and affairs more than is desirable. The strength which a treaty can 
give us seems to be a delusion. It will bo like the reod on which, if a 
man lean, it will break and pierce his hand.’ 

John Nicholson, Outram, and James Abbott agreed with Lawrence, 
They urged that any advance on our part w'ould bo looked upon os an 
indication of conscious weakness; and thaprobability was that an 
arrogant, irritated Mussulman ruler would regard an overture as a 
proof of OUT necessity, and would make our necessity hia oppenrtunity. 
But Lord Dalhousio, while anxious to avoid any communication being 
made which could be liable to miscoustruction, saw neither objection 
nor risk in opening the door to reconciliation, provided no undue 
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anxiety was displayed on our port. The Governor-General practically 
left the matter in the hands of Edwardos, who lost no time in trying to 
attain the desired object. The greatest forbearance and diplomatic 
skill were necessary to bring the negotiations to a satisfactory termina¬ 
tion, but they wore concluded at last, most successfully, and id 
Edwordes alone is duo the credit. It is instructive to read the full 
record* of this tedious and difficult piece of diplomacy, for it servos as* 
an interesting example of Oriental subtlety and circumlocution, con¬ 
trasted witli the straightforward dealing of a high-minded Englishman. 

The Amir wrote d letter to the Governor-General couched in most 
satisfactory terms, which he forwarded to Peshawar by the hand of his 
confident!^ secretary, and which received, as it desen^ed, a very 
friendly reply. This resulted in Dost Maliomed sending his son and 
heir-apparent, Sardar Ghulam Haidar Khan, to Peshawar, and deputing 
him to act as his Plenipotentiary in the negotiations. Ghulam Haidar 
Khan reached Peshawar in March, 1855, where ho was mot by the 
Chief Commissioner, and on the 30th of that month the treaty was 
concluded. ‘ It guaranteed that we should respect tho Amir’s posses¬ 
sions in Afghanistan, and never interfere with tliein ; while tho Amir 
engaged similarly to respect Britisli territory, and to be the friend of 
our friends and Lhe enemy of our enemies,’ 

The Governor-General had at first resolved to entrust to Edwordes 
tho duty of meeting the expected Envoy from Kabul, and orders to that 
effect were issued, IJut Edwardcs, more anxious for tho success of 
tho negotiations than for his own honour and glory, wrote to Lord 
Dalhousie suggesting that the Government of India should bo repre¬ 
sented by the Chief Commissioner of tho Punjab, and promising to 
afford Sir John Lawrence all the assistance in his power. Edwardes 
believed that tho importance of tho treaty would be enhanced in the 
eyes of the Afghans by the presence of tho higher official; and in this 
opinion the Governor-General concurred. On tho conclusion of the 
treaty, Lord Dalhousie wrote to Edwardos: ‘ 1 congratulate you and 
myself and all else oonborned on this successful issue of the negotiations, 
which have now lasted just a year.’ 

This treaty of March, 1855, Avas only preliminary to that for the 
ratihcaiion of which tho Amir came in person to Peshawar tho follow¬ 
ing year. 

Towards the end of 1855 Dost Mahomed found himself in con¬ 
siderable difficulties, and appealed to us for assistance. A revolt had 
occurred at Herat, and a Persian army was preparing to besiege that 
fortress; the chiefs and pdbple of Kandahar were disaffected; and the 
province of Balkh was threatened with invasion both by tho King of 
Bokhara and by Turkoman hordes. The Amir looked upon Herat as 

* See ^Memoriala of the Life and Letters of Miyor-Gcneral Sir Herbert 
Edwardes. * 
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an integral part of the Afghan dominions, and was very desirous of re¬ 
establishing his authority over that place and preventing its falling into 
the hands of the rcrsians; but he felt himself too weak to have any 
hope of success without help from, us in men ahd money. It was, 
therefore, Dost Mahomed’s interest to convince the British Govern¬ 
ment that the Shah had infringed the conditions of an engagement 
entered into with us in 1853, under which l*ersia abandoned all claim 
to Herat. The Amir thus hoped to establish a quarrel between 
England and Persia for his own benefit, and to secure our assistance 
against the latter power. To further this design. Dost Mahomed 
offered to come to Peshawar tod consult with the British authorities. 
Edwardes was in favour of the proposed visit. John Lawrence was 
opposed to it, saying he did not think much good would result from such 
a meeting, because it could hardly bo anticipated that the views of the 
Amir and the Britisli Government would coincide, and if Dost Mahomed 
should fail to obtain what he wanted, his dissatisfaction would be a 
positive evil. The Governor-General admitted the force of these objee- 
tions, but in the end considered that they should bo set aside if the 
Amir was in earnest in desiring a consultation. * A refusal or an 
evasion to comply with his wish,’ Lord Dalhousie thought, ‘might bo 
misunderstood, and although a mooting might lead to disappointment 
aqd disagreement, it would, at any rate, put the relations of the British 
Government with the Amir, as regards Herat, upon a clear footing.’ 

While this discussion was going on, the advance of a Persian army for 
the piirpose of besieging Herat, coupled >vith the insults offered to the 
British flag at Teheran, led to the declaration of war between England 
and Persia.' The Clnef Commissioner was therefore directed to tell the 
Amir that he wojidd be paid a periodical subsidy to aid liiiii in carrying 
on hostile operations against Persia, subject to certain conditions. On 
receiving these iiistructionsii the Chief Commissioner directed Edwardes 
to invite the Amir t6 an interview. Dost Mahomed accepted the 
invitation,' but before" the auspicious meeting could toko place Lord 
DalhQUsie had left India, and Lord Canning reigned in his stead. 
Lord Dalhousie resigned ort the 29th February, 1856, after having filled 
the arduous and responsible position of Governor-General for no less 
than eight years, adding -year by year, fresh lustre to his splendid 
reputation. ^ 

The first day of 1867 witnessed the meeting between the Amir of 
Kabul and the Chief Commissioner of the Ptofab. The Amir’s camp 
was pitched at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, and that of the Chief 
Commissioner on the .plain near' Jamrud.^ Barr’s troop of Horse 
Artillery formed part of the escort, so I was in the midst of it all. On 
the occasion of the Amir's first yisit to the English camp, there was a 
force present of upwards of 7,000 soldiers, including three regfinents of 
Infantry; the troops lined the road for more than a mile, and 
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it was evident that their strength and soldierly appearance inspired the 
Amir and his followers witli a very salutary feeling of awe and 
admiration.* 

The result of the conferences between these two great personages was 
an agreement confirming the treaty of the ,year before. In addition, 
the Amir bound himself to keep up a certain number of regular troops 
for the defence of Afghaiiistim, so long as the war witli Persia con-* 
tinned, in consideration of ,a monthly sul^idy of lls. 100,000 and a gift 
of 4,000 muskets. He also engaged to comnnmicate to the Croveni- 
luont of India any overtures he might receive from Persia, and he con¬ 
sented to allow British oflioers to visit certain ports of his dominions, 
either for the purpose of assisting his subjects against Persia, or to 
ascertain that the subsidy was prope^;ly applied. , 

T have dwelt at some length on tliis ti'caty with Afghanistan, £rst, - 
because the policy of which this was the outcome was, as 1 have already 
shown, initiated by my father; and, secondly, because I do not thinlc 
it is generally understood how important to us were its results. Not 
only did it heal the wounds left open from the fira^ Afghan war, but it 
relieved England of a great anxiety at a time when throughout the 
length and breadth of India there was distress, revolt, bloodshed, and 
bitter distrust of our Native troops. Dost Mahomed loyally held to his 
engagements during the troublous days of the Mutiny which so quickly 
followed this alliance, when, had he turned against us, wo should 
assuredly have lost the Punjab ; Delhi could nevcv have been taken; 
in fact, I do not see how any ppt of the country north of Bengal could 
have been saved. Dost Mahomed's own people could not understand 
his attitude. They fx’equently came to him during the Mutiny, throw¬ 
ing their turbans at his feet, and praying him as a Mahomedfin toBoize 
that opportunity for destroying the ‘ infidels.’ ‘ Hear the news from 
Jlellii,’ they urged; ‘see the difficulties the Feringhis are in. AVhy 
don’t you lead us on to take advantage of their weakness, and win, back 
Peshawar ?*f , ' 

But I am anticipailing, and must return to my narrative. 

The clause of the treaty which interested me personally was that 
relating to British officers being allowed to visit Afghanistan, to give 
effect to which a Mission was despatched to Kandahar. It consisted 
of throe officers, the brothers Harry and Peter Lumsden, and Dr. 
Bellew, together with two of Edwardes’s trusted Native Chiefs. The 
selection of Peter Lumsden as a member of this Mission again left the 
Deputy Assistont-Quartermaster-Generalship vacant, and I was a 
second time appointed to ctfficiate in his absence. 

Shortly afterwards the General of the division (General Heed) started 
on his tour of inspection, taking me with him as his staff officer. 
Jhelum was the first place we visited* Whether the sepoys hod then 
* * Memorials of Major-General Sir Herbert Edwardes. ’ t IbicL 
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KBS louiwtedtge of mlMtl iO BOfn to |^t|pen ia doubtful. If they 
' lui4 was no eyuontotbMt imdt imo lihe ctwe. Kctt^ing cotdd 
iMHre boon in<»a ptapt or ib^ft their behaviour; no crimes 

worn r^tttutod, no com|)WQtB weto to*^* The British officers, cer- 
iato^, had not tlie slightest idea of the storm that was browing, for 
tho^ ^ke In the warmest terms of their men. 

" $!rom Jhelum we went to Bawol Findi. John Luwrenoe happened 
to b^ in camp there at the time, and looked on at the General’s m> 
Bpeoiion. At the eonchtsion of the parade he sent his secretary to ask 
me if I would like to be appointed to the Public Wwks Dcpaitmt nt. 
1 respectfully declined the offer, though very grateful for its having 
be«a made. Some of my friends doubted the wisdom of my refusing 
” a permanent civil appointment; but it meant having to give up soldier¬ 
ing. which I could not make up my mind to do, and though only 
officiating, I was already m the department to which of all otheis I 
wished to bdong. 

Nowshera wa'i the last statinu wo visited It was the beginning of 
April, and getting rather hot for paradmg troops. I there met for the 
first time the present Cowmandor-in Chief in India, General Sir George 
White, who was tlien a subfiltom ui the 27th (InniskiUing) Regiment. 

,I recollect the commending officer of the ffSth, the Native Infantry 
corps at this station, who had served all his fafe with clean-looking, 
(dosely-shaven Hmdustams, pointing with a look of contempt, not to 
BB^ disgust, to some Sikhs (a corUin proportion of whom had been 
under recent oidcrs enlisted in regiments of Native Infantry), and 
expressing his regret that he could not get them to shave their beards 
and cut thou hair. ‘ They quite spoil the look of my regiment,' ho 
said. In less than two months’ tune the Hindustanis, of whom tho 
Colonel was so proud, had bredeen into open mutiny; the despised 
Sikhs were tho only men of the regiment who remained faithful, and 
the commanding officer, a devoted soldier who hved foi his rogiment, 
and who implored that his men might not have their arms taken awa^, 
as he had * implicit confidence ’ m them, and would ' stake his hfe on 
^ their fidehty,’ had blown bis brains out because he found that con¬ 
fidence misplaced. 

Towards the end of April I was ordered to report on the capabilities 
of Cherat (now well known to ell who have been stationed at Peshawar) 
OB a sanatorium for HtnOpeon soldiers. I spent two or three days 
surveyrng the hill and searching for water in the rieighlMmrbood. It 
was not safe to remain on the at nightii'to I iitod to rstom each 
evening to the plain beiosr, tny tent was pitched. On one 

ttocasiem Iwas eurj^ised to a hod risen tip during tEQrnbsnaoe 
qmto close to my koit. I idteeovwod tliat it bslODged to Idatitonant- 
Colonel Johji Nicholsoa, tbt X^epfity^Otonmissioner, who W'oe on his 
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tour of inspection, and very soon I received au invitation to dine with 
himi at which I was greatly pleased. John Nicholson was a namo to 
conjure with in the Punjab. I had heard it mentioned with an amount 
of respect—indeed, awo—^whioh no other name could excite, and I was 
all curiosity to see the man whose influence on the frontier was so 
great that his word was law to the refractory tribes amongst whom he . 
lived. He had only lately arrived in Peshawar, having been trons* 
ferred from Bannn, a difhcult and troublesome district ruled by him as 
it }iad neA'er been ruled before, and where he made such a reputation 
for himself that, while he was styled *a pillar of strength on the 
frontier ’ by Lord Dalhousio, he was looked up to as a god by the 
Natives, who loved as much as they feared him. By some of them ho 
was actually worshipped as a saint; they formed themselves into a sect, 
and called themselves ‘ Nicholseyna.* Nicholson impressed me more 
profoundly than any man 1 had ever met before, or have ever met 
since. I have never seen anyone like him. He was the beauddeal of 
a Holdiei and a gentleman. His appearance was distinguished and 
commanding, with a sense of power about him wliidh to my mind was 
the result of his having passed so much of his life amongst the wild and 
lawless tribesineu, with whom his authority was supreme. Intercourse 
with this man amongst men made me more eager than over to remain 
on the frontier, and 1 was seized with ambition to follow in his foof* 
steps. Had I never seen Nicholson again, I might have thought that 
the feelings with which he iimpuod me wero to some extent the result 
of my imagination, excited by the astonishing stories 1 hod heard of 
his power and influence; my admiration, liowever, for him was im¬ 
measurably strengthened when, a few weeks later, I served as hie staff 
officer, and had opportunities of obser\ing more closely his splendid 
soldierly qualities and the workings of his grand, simple mind. 

It was the end of April when 1 returned to Peshawar from Cherat, 
and rapidly getting hot* On. the strength of being a D«A,Q.M*G., I 
had moved into a be^er house thaTi 1 had hitherto been able to afford, 
which I shared with Lieutenant Hovenden of tlie Engineers. We 
were just settling down and making ourselves comfortable for the long 
hot weather, when all our plans were upset by the breaking out of the 
Mutiny. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Thr first threatonings of coming trouble were heard in the early part 
of 1 Bp 57. During the months of February, March, and April, rumours 
■ reached us at Peshawar of mysterious chupatHs (unleavened cakes) 
being sent about the country with the object, it was alleged, of pre¬ 
paring tlio Natives for somo fortlicoming event. Thcro was also on 
evident fooling of unrest and dissatisfaction in the minds of the sepoys. 
We heard that tlio 19tli NatiA’^c Infantry at Rerhampur, a military 
station about 100 miles from Calcutta, had broken open the bells-of- 
arras,*and forcibly taken possession of their muskets and ammunition; 
that a sepoy named Mangol Pandy,f belonging to the 34th Native 
Infantry at liarrackporc, had attacked and severely wounded the 
Adjutant and Sergeant-Major of his regiment; that it was foundneces- 
sary to disband the 19th on the 30th March, and tho 34th on the 
fith May ; that bungalows had been burnt in several stations ; and that 
the sepc^ys at the Schools of Musketry had objected to use the cart¬ 
ridges served out with the new riilos, because, it Avas asserted, they 
wore greased with a mixture of ooav’s fat and lard, the one being as 
abnoxious to the prejudices of the Hindu as the other is to those of the 
Mussulman. 

It seems strange on looking back that these many wnrnings should 
have passed almost unheeded, and that there should have been no 
suspicion amongst tho officers serving with Native regiments that dis¬ 
content was univei‘sal amongst the sepoys, and that a mutiny of the 
Avholo Roiigal Army was inuiiincnt. Rut at that time the reliance on 
tho fidelity of the Native troops was unbounded, and oflicors believed 
implicitly in the coiitontment and loyalty of their men. Their faith in 
them was extraordinary. Even after half the NatiA'e army had 
mutinied and many officers had been murdered, those belonging to 
the remaining regiments could not believe that their own particular 
men could bo guilty of treachery. 

At PeshaAvar there was not the slightest suspicion of the extent to 
which tho evil had spread, and we were quite thunderstruck when, on 
the evening of the 1 Ith May, as avo were sitting at mesa, the telegraph 
signaller rushed in breathless with excitement, a telegram in his hand, 
which proved to be a message from Delhi ‘to all stations in the Punjah,’ 
conveying the startling intelligence tliat a very serious outbreak had 
occurred at Meerut the previous evening,•that some of the troopers 
from there had alread\^ reached Delhi, that the Native soldiers at the 

f ‘ 

* Place Avlierc tlie arms and accoutrements of Native regiments Avere 
kept. 

T This name was the origin of the sepoys generally being called Pandies, 
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latter place had joined the mutineers, and that many officers and 
residents at both stations had been killed. 

Lieutenant - Colonel Davidson, commanding the 16th Irregular 
Cavalry, who happened to he dining at mess that evening, was the first 
to recover from the state of c<mBternation into which wo were thrown 
by the reading of this telegram. Ho told us it was of the utmost im-, 
portanoe that the Commissioner and the General should at once be put 
in possession of this astounding news, andnt the same time impressed 
upon us the imperative necessity for keeping it secret, ^ 

Davidson then hurried off to the Coiiimissionor, who with his deputy, 
Nicholson, lived within a stone’s-throw of the mess. Edwardes drove 
at once to the General’s house, while Nicholson came to our mess. 
Ho too pointed out to us the importance of preventing the news from 
getting about and of keeping it fui long as possible from the Native 
soldiers. ^ 

We had at Peshawar three regiments of Native Cavalry and five of 
Native Infantry, not less than 5,000 men, while the strength of tho two 
l^ritish regiments and the Artillery did not exceed *2,00t). This European 
force was more than sufficient to cope with the eight Native corps, but 
in the event of any general disturbance amongst the Native troops, wo 
had to calculate on the probability of their being joined by the 50,000 
inhabitants of the city, and, indeed, by tho entire population of the 
Peshawar valley; not to speak of the tribes all along the border, who 
were sure to rise. 

It was an occasion for the gravest anxiety, and the delay of even a 
few hours in tho sepoys becoming aware of the disastrous occurrences 
at Meerut and Delhi meant a gnjat deal to us. 

Fortunately for India, there were good men and true at Peshawar in 
those days, when hesitation and irresolution would have been fatal, 
and it is worthy of note that they were comparatively young men— 
Edwardcs was thiily-seven, Nicholson thirty-five; Neville Chamber- 
lain, the distinguished Commandant of the Punjab Frontier Force (who 
was hastily simnnoned from Kohat, where he happened to be on his 
tour of inspection), was thirty-seven ; ai;d the Brigadier, Sydney Cotton, 
though much older, being sixty-five, was not only exceptionally young for 
his years and full of energy and intelligence, but actually much younger 
than the average of General officers commanding stations in India. 

At once, on hearing of the Mutiny, Edwardes, acting in unison with 
Nicholson, sent to the post-office and laid hands on all Native corre¬ 
spondence ; the letters the;^j thus secured showed but too plainly how 
necessary was this precaution. The number of seditious papers seized 
was tdarmingly great; they were for the most part couched in figurative 
and enigmatical language, but it was quite sufficiently clear from them 
that every Native regiment in the garrison was more or less implicated 
and prepared to join the rebel movement. 
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A strong interest uttaclies to these letters, for they brought to light 
the true feoling of the Natives towards us at the time, and it was 
evident from them that the sepoys had really been made to believe 
that we intended to destroy their caste by various unholy devices, of 
which the issue of contaminating cartridges was one. The seeds of 
^ diBaffection had been sown by agitators, who thought they saw an 
opportunity for realizing their hope of overthrowing our rule, main¬ 
tained as it was by a mere handful of Europeans in the midst of a vast 
population of Asiatics. This feeling of antagonism, only guessed at 
before, was plainly revealed in those letters, never intended to meet 
the European eye. Some corps did not appear to be quite so guilty as 
others, but there could now he no doubt that all'were tainted with dis¬ 
loyalty, and that none of the Hindustani troops could any longer be 
trusted. 

Li the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12th May, I received a note from 
the General commanding the division directing me to present myself 
at his house the following morning, which T accordingly did. Besides 
General Heed I found tlu3rG the Brigadier, Sydney Cotton; the Cora- 
miBsioner, Herbert J^jdw^ardcs; the Deputy Conmiissioner, John 
Nicholson; Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, and Captain Wright, 
Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-General, who, like myself, had been sum- 
ihoncd to record the decisions that might be aixivod at. 

This meeting was a most momentous one, and I remember being 
greatly impressed with the calm and coniprehensive ^new of the situa¬ 
tion taJeen by Edwardea and Nicholson. They had already been, in 
communication with the Chief Commissioner, and had, previous to the 
meeting, received a telegram from him approving generally of the 
several proposals they contemplated. John Lawrence also informed 
them that the authorities at Lahore had decided on disarming the 
Native troops at Mian Mir that very morning. 

The problem to bo solved was how the Punjab could best be made 
secure with the small force of British troops available—all told not 
more than 15,000, with 84 guns—against upwards of 65,000 Natives 
of whom 42,000 were HindusUnis), with G2 guns."'^ In all stations 


At Meerut, Delhi, and Rurki, and in the Punjab tliere were 


2 Regiments of Grt\ uliy - 
12 Regiments of Inliintry - 
9 Troops of Horae Artillery 
6 Light Field Batteries - 


Britlsfi Troops, 


MEN. 

OUNS. 

- 1,410 


- 12,624^ 

- 1,017 

54 

415 . 

iiuni - 837 

30 

- 16.303 - 

84 
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Native troops preponderated, and in soiuo there were uo l^^uropean 
soldiers at all. 

Edwtirdes and Nicholson jjave it as their opinion that the only chance 
of keeping the Punjab and the frontier quiet lay in trusting tlie Cliicfs 
and people, and in endeavouring to induce them to side with us against 
the Hindustanis. They undertook to communicate, regarding the* 
raising of levies and fresh troops, with their friends and acquaintances 
along the border, who had proved such staunch allies in 184b-49, when 
we were fighting with the Sikhs. How nobly these loyal men re¬ 
sponded to tho demand made upon tlieiii, and how splendidly the 
frontier and Punjab soldiers whom they brought to our assistance 
behaved, will be scon hereafter. 

Amongst other matters of iuiportance, it was proposed hy those two 
able soldier-civilians, Jiidwardcs and Nic‘h<jlsoii, that General Rood, as 
the senior ollicer in the Punjab, should join the Cliief Commissionor at 
Rawal Pindi, leaving Brigadier Cotton in command at Peshawar; that 
a Movable Column, composed of reliable troops, should be organized at 
some convenient place in the Punjab,'^ prepai’od to move in any direction 


Nt(lir>c 

Triiopi^, 



MLN. 

OUNS. • 

7 Regiments of Liglit Cavalry • 

3,514 


14 Regiments of Irregular Cavalry and 

Guides Cavalry 

8,519 


31 Regiments of Regular Infantry 

1 50,188- 

■ 

15 Regiments of Irregular Infantry and 


Guides lufautry 


3 Troops of Horae Aitillf*ry 

411 

18 

6 Light Field Batteries 

930 

30 (3 batteries had only 

2 Mountain Batteries 

192 

4 guns each) 

14 (1 battery had 8, the 

3 Companies of Foot Artillei-y - 

330 

other 6 guns) 

iiearLQuarters and 12 Coiuiianios of 

Sappers and Miners - 

1,304 


Total 

65,478 

62 


The above figures show tho troops at full streiigtli. There were probably 
not more than 15,000 Britisli soldiers in the Punjab available for duty in 
May, 1857. 

* Tlic original proposal was iiiat the Movable Cohuiin should be formed at 
Jheluni, and eouiposed of the ‘24th Foot from Itawal Pindi, the 27th Foot from 
Nowahera, a troop of Horse Artillery from Peshawar, a Native Field Battery 
from JheUini, the Guides from Murdan, the 16th Irregular Cavalry from 
Rawul Pindi, the Kumaoji battalion from Murree, the 1st Punjab Infantry 
from Bannu, and a wing of the 2iid Punjab Cavalry from Kohut. But evenfii 
developed so rapidly that before the column was formed eveiy one of these 
^oops was otherwise employed. It was thought unwise to unduly weaken the 
Peshawar valley ; the troop of Horse ATtilleiy, therefore, stood fiist, the 27th 
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where its serviceb “might barflqip|jreaj that the Hindustani regiments 
should be scattered Ss much as posnhtgi in order to preVent dangerous 
combinations; ''lhat a detaohj^iont of Punjab Infantry from Kohat 
should replace the Hinduntahi' Efepoys in the fort*of Attock, which was 
a very important positichf as i£ c6|ll^aihed a magazine, and covered the 
•passage of the Indus; -'and that a small guard: of Pathan levies, under 
a tried and trusty frontier Native officer, should be placed in charge of 
the Attock ferry, . , 

All these proposals were cordially and unanimously agi'ecd to by the 


military authorities present. 

The question of the command of the Movable Column was then 
discussed,^ It was considered essential that the officer selected should, 
in addition Wothcr necessary qualifications, have considerable experience 
of the country, and an iqtimate knowledge of Native soldiers. It was 
no ordinary command. On the action of the Movable Column would 
depend, to a great extent, the maintenance of peace and order through¬ 
out the Punjab, and it was felt that, at such a crisis, the best man must 
be seldfeted, irrespective of seniority. It was a position for which Cotton 
and Nicholson would have given much, and for Avliieli they were well 
qualified, but there was important work for thoin to do at Peshawar, 
Nevilje Chamberlain W'as ayailablo, andt tliore \vaB a general consensus 
of opinion that he should be appoint^rd. It was necessary, however, to 
refers the''flatter to the Chief Commissioner, with a request that he 
would'submit it for the orders of the Coumumder-in-Chief. This course 


was adopted, and in a few hours a reply was received from General 
Anson nominating Chamberlain to the command. My anxiety as to 
the Commander-iii-ChiePs decision was very considerable; for Brigadier 


Chamberlain, to my infinite delight and astonishinentT had offered, in 
the event of his being appointed, to tal^o mo uith him as his staff 
officer—the most wonderful piece of good fortune that could have come 
to me; my readers must imagine my feelings, for it is impossible for 
me to describe tliem. My most sangmue hopes seemed about to be 
more than realized; for. though the Serious aspect of affairs seemed to 
promise the chance of activo service, 1 little thought that I should be 
lucky, enough to be employed as the staff officer of such a distinguished 
soldier as Nevffie, Chamberlin. 

'When th^^nd^ting was over I was ordered to take tiie several 


meSK^es, which W^glit and I hod written out, to the telegfaph office, 

baited at Attock/’<audthe 24th Foot and Kumaon battalion were kept 
at their staticna ready to move towards the frontier. The Guides, 2nd Punjab 
.<>iviry, and 1st Punjab Infantry were ordOT^ to Delhi, and the 16th Irregmar 
&valry tlie Native Field Battery were hot considered sufficiently loyal to 
be emplo'^d on such a duty. Eventually, the oolumn was formra of one 
trpop^of'Sise AilillerT, ite Field Batt^, and one Infantry regiment, all 
Briiiah and aH ftom Siaikot. 
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and see them despatched myself ; as t%i^ disclosed^more or less the 
measures that > had boon decided upon, H ^as‘neoessary to avoid any 
ciianoe of their falling into thtf hands of Kative clerks. One of the 
messages* contained a summary of the procoe^gs of the council, and 
was addressed to the commanding officers of all stationk in the Punjab, 
with the view of imparting confidence, ond 'leftdng them know what^^ 
steps were being taken for tlie protection of*the British residents 
throughout the province. This duty having I returned 

homo in a nut unpleasant frame of mind, fot thjgyitgh the crisis was a 
grave one, the outlook gloomy, and the end doubtful, the excitement 
was great. There were stirring times iii store for usVwhen every man’s 
powers would be tested, and the hopefulness of youth incliuod me to 


look only on the bright side of the situation. 

My equanimity was somewhat disturbed later in the day by an 
occurrence which caused me a good deal of annoyance at tfie* time, 
though it soon passed away. Nicholson came to Tuy house and told mo 
that tlio proceedings at the meeting that iiicrnii>g had in some un¬ 
accountable j^aiincr become known; and he add^d, 'much to my 
disgust, that U was thought T might perhaps have been guilty of the 
indiscretion of divulging them, I was very angry, for I hA,d appreciated 


as much as anyone the immense importance of keeping the decisions 
arrived at perfectly secret; and I^could not lielp showing e^ieithiQg Of 
the indignation I felt at its having been thought possible lha)t I Could 
betra^ the confidence reposed in me. I denied most positively having 
doP^6 so; upon which Nicholson suggested that we should proceed 
together to the telegraph office and seo whether the information could 
have leaked out from there. The signaller was a mere boy, and 
Nicholson’s imposing presence and austere manner wore quite too much 
for him ; he was completely cowed, and, after a few hesitating denials, 


* The ftill text of the message was as follows : 

* From General Reed, Pcsliawer. 

‘ To Sir John Lawrence, Rawal Pindi, the Commaiider-in-Chief, Simla, and 
officers commanding all stations in tlm Punjab resjiectively; to be for¬ 
warded by the assistant in charge of the telegraph office, or post, os the 
case may be. 

* The senior military officer in the Punjab, M^jor-Oencral Roed, having this 

morning received news of the dieanning of the troops at M^n a council 
nf war was held, ^ consisting of General Reed, BrigadierBrigadier 
Neville Chamberlain, Colonel Edwanlcs, and Colond. NichblBon, aiS the 
following measures were decided on, subject to the Coh^s'^at|on' 9 !Cotn- 
iiiander-in-Chief, General l^ed assumes the cotniuoiid in the 

Punjab; his Head-Quarters will l>e the Head-Quarters of the Punjab * 
Government, and a Movable Column will bo formed at Jlielum at oUce," con¬ 
sisting of [the troo |>8 W''ere here detailed]. The necessary orders for this 
column have been issued. The column will move on every {mint in tlio 
Punjab where open mutiny requires to be put by force, oncers 

commanding at all stations in the Punjab will co-operate with the 
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he admitted having satisfied the curiosity of a friend who had inquired 
of him how the authorities intended to deal with the crisis. This was 
enough, and I was cleared. The result to ino of this unpleasant 
incident was a delightful increase of intimacy with the man for whom 
above all others 1 had the greatest admiration and most profound 
respect. As if to make up for his momentar;>' injustice, Nicholson was 
kinder to mo than ever, and I felt I had gained in him a firm and 
constant friend. So ended that eventful day. 

At that time it was the custom for a staff officer, who had charge of 
any Government property, to have a guard of Native soldiers in charge 
of his house. That night it happened that my guard was furnished by 
the 04th Native Infantry', a regiment with a pai'ticularly bad reputa*;ion, 
and which had, in order to give effect to the moiisured proposed at the 
jiiorning’s meeting, been ordered to leave Peshawar and proceed to the 
outposts. The intercepted letters showed that tl . regiment was on 
the point of mutinying, and T could not help feeling, as I lay dowia on 
my bed, which, as usual in the hot weather, was placed in tlie verandah 
for the sake of coolness, how completely I was at the mercy of the 
sentry who walked up and down within a few feet of me. Fortunately, 
he was not aware that his regiment was suspected, and could not know 
the reason for the sudden order to march, or my career might have 
boon ended then and there. 

Within a week from that time 1 had started for Rawal Pindi to be 
ready to join the Movable Column, which Avas to be formed at 
Wazirabad as soon as the troops could be got together. I took with 
me only just onougli kit for a hot-weather inarch, and left everything 
standing in my house just as it was, little thinking that I should ncAxr 
return to it or be quartered in Peshawar again. 


CHAPTER VII. 

* 

Before proceeding with the account of my experiences with the Movable 
Column, and the subsequent operations for the suppression of the 
rebellion, in which I Avas fortunate enough to take part, it will, I tliink, 
be advisable, for the better understanding of the whole situation, to 
devote a little time to the consideration of the progress of events from 
the first appearance of symptoms of disaffection in Lower Bengal, to the 
crisis 1 have just been describing, Avhen PesTiawar became inA'olved in 
the general disturbance. 

The substitution of a new rifle for the old musket W'ith which the 
sepoys had hitherto been armed entailed a different kind of drill'; and 
in order that this di'ill should be speedily learned by the whole Native 
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army, depots were formed at convenient places for the instruction of 
selected men from every corps, who, on becoming proficient, were to 
return and instruct their own regiments. One of these depots was at 
Dum-Dum, and as early as the 24th January General Hearsay, com¬ 
manding the Presidency division, reported to Head-Quarters that he 
perceived an ‘ unpleasant feeling ’ amongst the Native soldiers learning 
the new drill, caused by a belief instilled into them * by designing 
persons, most likely Brahmins,’ thatthey-were to be forced to embrace 
Chrib' ianity, and that for the furtherance of this object tho new ball- 
<«rtr Igcs rocr'ved from the arsenal at b'ort William were greased with 
.10 fa i)i nigs and cows, with the intention of violating tlio religious 
prejifdicfts id destroy^’ng the caste of those who would have to bite 
lein, 

A liliii^ laxer voriens acts of incendiarism took place at other stations 
.1 the cuminand, and Hearsay became more than ever convinced that 
ihor grave dissatisfaction amongst the troops. He therefore 

.rat I a Laun jf Inquiry to be Lcld to enable him to ascertain tho 
eal cause of tho ih reeling wind so evidently existed. 

Tn the General’s opinion, the atatenients recorded in the proceedings 
of this Court clearly established the fact, that tho Native ofilcers and 
sepoys were undoubtedly^ imbued with the belief that on unholy 
mixture of cow's fat and lard had been used in tho manufacture of the 
new cartridge, and he recommended that the rifle amrminition should 
in future be made up with the same description of paper tliat had always 
been used for the musket-cartridge, wliich, he conceived, would put an 
end to their suspicions and uneasiness. 

The C neral, however, was told in reply that it was impossible to 
use the oid paper r-or the new cartridge, as the boro of tho rifle being 
much smaller than that of the musket, thinner paper was indispensable; 
tuid he vaa directo*^ to inform tho sepoys that the now paper, though 
tougher a id less buUcy, was made of exactly the same material as the 
old. With resp * to the lubricating mixture, lie was to announce that 
the Government had authorized the preparation of a grease, composed 
of wax and oil, which was to be made up and applied to the cartridges 
by the men themselves. These orders were carefully explained to the 
Native troops, but witliout any good result. Their religious objection 
to tho new cartridge was not removed, and they frankly acknowledged 
tlieir fears. 

On the 6th February an officer of the U4th Native Infantry at 
Barrockpore was informecl by a sepoy of has company that the four 
Native regiments at that station, fearing that they would be forced to 
destroy their caste and become Christians, had determined to rise 
against their officers, and when they had plundered and burned their 
bungalows, to proceed to Calcutta and try to seize Fort William, or, if 
that proved beyond their powers, to take possession of the treasury. 
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This circumstanoe was reported to Qovernment by General Hearsay 
on the 11th February. In tho same letter he said, have at 
Barrackporo been living upon a mine ready for explosion,’ and he 
reported a story which had reached hirn from Bum-Bum of a sepoy, on 
his way to cook his food with his full of water, meeting .a low- 
^caste man belonging to tho arsenal where the Enfield cartridges were 
being manufactured. This man, it was said, asked tho sepoy to allow 
him to drink from his Iota, Tho ^epoy, a Brahmin, refused, saying: 
‘ I have scoured my lota; you will defile'it by your touch/ The low- 
caste man replied : ‘ You think much of your caste, but wait a littlo: 
the Sahib-loguef wtHI make you bite cartridges soaked in cow's fat, and 
then where will your caste be ?' Tho sepoy no doubt believed the man, 
•and told his comrades what was about to hapijcn, and the report 
rapidly spread to other statioas. 

Early in iVlarch several of the Hindu sepoys belonging to the Bum- 
Bum School of Musketry expressed their imwillingness to bite the new 
cartridge, and the Commandant proposed ttiat tho drill should be altered 
BO as to admit of the cartridge being torn instead of bitten. Hearsay 
supported tho proposal, remarkhig that the hew mode of loading need 
not be made to appear as a concession to agitation, but as part of the 
drill for the new weapon. Events, however, moved so quickly that, 
before sanction could be received to this suggestion, the troops at Ber- 
hampur had broken into open muting’. They refused to receive their 
ammunition, on the ground of its being polluted, even after it was 
explained to thorn that they were not being given the new cartridges, 
but those which had been made up in tho I'egiment a year before. That 
night they broke open tho boUs-of-arms, and carried oil their muskets. 

Tho Government then became aware that prompt action was neces¬ 
sary. They decided that such open mutiu}' could not be excused on the 
grounds of religious scruples, and ordered the regiment to be disbonded. 
As Bei'hampur was somewhat isolated, and some distance from 
European troops, it was arranged that the disbandment should take 
place at the Head-Quarters of the Presidency division, and the 19th 
Native Infantry was accordingly ordered to inarch to Barrackpore. 

Tho revolt of this regiment brought forcibly before Lord Canning and 
his advisers tho perUous position of Lower Bengal, owing to the paucity 
of European troops. Well may the authorities have been startled, for 
between Calcutta and Meerut, a distance of 900 miles, there were only 
four regiments of British iniontry and a few scattered Artillerymen, 
numbering in all less than fi,000, while the Nn^tive troops amounted to 
upwards of 55,000. One of the four Infantry regiments was at Fort 

^ A metal drinking vessel, which the Hindu religiously guards against 
defilement, and to which he clin^ as a cherislied posLtssion when he has 
nothing else belonging to him in me world. 

t European officers. 
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William; but as only a portion of it could be spared for the disband¬ 
ment of the 19th» a special steamer was despatched to Baugoon to bring 
over the 84th Foot. This regiment reached Calcutta on the 20th March, 
and on the Slst the disbandment of the mutinous Native Infantry 
regiment was carried out. The men were paid up and escorted across 
th river Hughly, whence they were allowed to proceed to their homes* 
They bohaved in the most orderly manner on tlie march from Ber- 
hampur and throughout the proceedingsrand as they left the parade- 
ground they cheered General Hearsay, and wished him a long life, 
apparently well iileased at being let off so easily. 

At Barrackpore ifcself an outbreak ^had occurred two days before in 
the 34th Native Infantry. As I have already related, the sepoy, Mangal 
Pandy, sliot at tho sergeant-major.* The Adjutant, on hearing what 
had happened, galloped to tho parade-ground. As he neared tho 
quarter-guard he was fired at, and his horse shot by the mutineer, who 
then badly wounded him witli a sword as he was trjdng to disentangle 
himself from the fallen animal. The General now appeared on the 
scene, and, instantly grasping the position of affail*8, rode straight at 
Mangal Pandy, who stood at bay with his musket loaded, ready to 
receive him. There w'lis a shot, the wdiistlc of a bullet, and a man fell 
to the ground—but not the General; it was the fanatic sepoy himself, 
who at the last moment had discharged the contents of his musket into 
Ills own breast t The wretched man had been worked up to a pitch of 
madness by the sepoys of his regiment, who stood by while ho attacked 
llie Adjutant, and would have allowed him to kill their Commander, 
but they were too great cowards to back him up openly. Mangal 
Pandy was not dead. He was taken to tho hospital, and eventually was 
tried by a CoUrt-Martial composed of Native officers, sentenced to death, 
and hanged in the presence of all tho troops at Barrackpore. Tho 
Native officer in command of the quarter-guard met the some fate, and 
the regiment was then disbanded. 

The orders for the’disbandment of the 19th and 34th Native Infantry 
wore directed to be read to every Native corps in the service, and it was 
hoped that the quick retribution which had overtaken these regiments 
would check the spirit of mutiny throughout the army. For a time 
this hope appeared to be justified. Satisfactory reports wore received 
from different parts of Bengal, and anything like a serious or general 
outbreak was certainly not contemplated by the authorities. General 
Hearsay reported to Government that he had directed the European 
troops, temporarily located.at Barrackpore, to return to their respective 
cantonments, as he did not think it probable that he would require 
their presence again. About the same time Sir John Lawrence, after 
visiting the Musketry School at Sialkot, wrote hopefully to the 

* Each Hindustani regiment bad a £uro|»eaxi sergeant-major and quarter¬ 
master-sergeant. 
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Governor-General of the aspect of affairs in the Punjab. Lord Canning 
and his advisers, owing to these favourable reports, were on the point 
of sending the 84lh Foot back to Burma, when news reached them 
from Upper India of the calamitous occurrences at Meerut and Delhi. 

The Mcorut division Avas commanded by Major-General Hewitt, an 
^officer of fifty years’ service, and the station of Meerut by Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson, Crjjnixiandant of tho Bengal Artillery, The garrison 
consisted of tho fitU Dragoon Guards, a troop of Horse Artillery, a 
battery of Field Artillery, a company of Foot Artillery, the 1st Bat¬ 
talion 60th Hides, and three Native corps—the 3rd Light Cavalry, and 
the 11th and 20th Native Infantry. 

ToAvards the end of April incendiary fires began to take place, and 
the Nath'e soldicira evinced more or less disrespect in their manner 
towards their oliiccrs. These signs of disaffection were followed by the 
refusal of some of the troopers of the 3rd Light Cavalry to receive their 
cartridges, although the commanding officer carefully explained to them 
that they were not the new cartridges, but tho very same they had 
always used, and that according to the new drill they were not required 
to bite them when loading tlu^ir ciirbines. 

A Court of Inquiry Avas held to investigate the matter, composed 
entirely of Native officers, three of whom belonged to the offending 
regiment. The verdict of the Court was that no adequate cause could 
be assigned for the disobedience of orders in refusing to receive and use 
the cartridges tliat were served out. ‘ The only conclusion the Court 
can arrive at in regard to this point is that a report seems to haA^e got 
abroad which in some A’^ague form attaches suspicion of impurity to the 
materials used for makiiAg these cartridges, but the Court arc 
unanimously of opinion that there is nothing whatever objectionable 
in the cartridges of the 3rd Regiment Light CaA^alry, and that they may 
be freely received and used as heretofore Avithout in the slightest degree 
affecting any religious scruple of either a Hindu or Mussulman, and if 
any pretence contrary to that is urged, that it must be false.’ This 
opinion, it must be remembered, Avas the opinion of Natives, net 

Europeans, and Avaa given only sixteen days before tho outbreak 
occurred at Meerut. 

After carefully revicAving the CAideuce brought before the Court, and 
considering the opinion expressed by tho Nati\'e officers who composed 
it, the Gommander-in-Chief decided to try the eighty^-five men who had 
refused to receive the cartridges by a General Court-Martial composed 
entirely of their oAvn countrymen. Tho^.Court was formed of six 
Mahomedans and nine Hindus, six Native officers being brought over 
from Delhi for the purpose. 

The prisoners were tried on the 8th May, found guilty, and sentenced 
to imprisonment Avith hard labour for ten years. 

The following morning there was a parade of the whole of the Meerut 
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garrison, and the finding and sentence of the Court were read to the 
men. The oighty-five troopers wore then stripped of their uniform and 
fetters were fastened on their ankles. As each culprit was marched 
forward, he called on his comrades to rescue him, but no response came 
from the ranks; and when the ceremony was finished the prisoners 
were marched down the line and escorted to the gaol. In his report of, 
the parade to Army Head-Quarters, Gonoral Hewitt stated that 'the 
majority of the prisoners seemed to foeh acutely the degradation to 
which their folly and insubordination had brought them. The re¬ 
mainder of the troops are behaving steady and soldier-like,* 

The action of the Mcfiriit authorities in putting the prisoners in irons 
on the porado-ground, in the presence of their regiment, before being 
made over to the civil power, met with the disapproval of the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief and the Governor-General. The former expressed his 
regret at the unusiial procedure. The latter was more pronounced, and 
thus expressed himself: ‘ The riveting of the men’s fetters on parade, 
occupying, as it did, several hours, in tho presence of many who were 
already ill-disposed a*id many who believed in the ckrtridgo fable, must 
have stung tho brigade to the quick. Tho consigning the eighty-five 
prisoners after such a ceremony to gaol with no other than a Native 
guard over them was folly that is inconceivable.* 

The procedure was no doubt unusual, and it certainly was most im¬ 
prudent, under the circumstances, to trust tho gaol to a Native guard. 
1 think also, oousidoring the number of tho prisoners, and the length 
of time necessary for riveting the fetters, that it was not judicious to 
subject the troops to such a severe and protracted trial of their nerves 
and patience ; but, before acquiescing in Lord Canning’s swooping con¬ 
demnation, it should bo considered that the object of the punishment 
was to produce a deterrent effect on those who were likely to follow the 
bad example that had been set them, and as the ofrenco of the troopers 
had been public and ostentatious, General Hewitt no doubt thought it 
right to moke the punishment as mai'kod and public as possible. 

Tho next day was Sanday, and outwardly the cantonment of Meerut 
had assumed its usual appearance of Sabbath calm ; but there was an 
undercurrent of unrest—there was considerable commotion in the Native 
bazaars, which were unusually' crowded, and had not tho European 
ofldeers been blinded by over-confidence in their men, signs might have 
been perceived amongst the Native soldiers of preparation for some 
untoward event. 

It was late in the day |ieforc the storm burst. The Chaplain of 
Meerut tells us that he was about to start with his wife for evening 
service, when the Native nurse warned them of coming danger, beseech¬ 
ing her mistress to remain indoors, and, on being asked to explain, 
saying there would be a fight with the sepoys. The idea seemed 
incredible, and the Chaplain would have paid no attention to the 
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warning had not bis wife been greatly farmed. At her eamesir request 
he took his two children with them in the carriage, instead of leaving 
them in the house with the ayah^ as had been intended. It WEbB soon 
apparent that the ayah had not spoken without reason, for before the 
church was reached sounds of musketry were hoard and columns of 
^moke were seen rising above the quarter occupied by the Native troops. 
As the Chaplain arrived at the chmch enclosure, the buglers of the 60th 
Rifles, who were drawn up ready to enter -the ^hurch, sounded the 
* alarm’ and the ‘assembly.’ The parade was dismissed, and as the 
British soldiers rushed to the barracks for their arms and ammunition, 
the congregation rapidly dispersed, some to thoir homos, others to seek 
safety in the nearest quarter-guard. 

It was the custom before the Mutiny for our soldiers to attend Divine 
Service unarmed, save with their side-amis. The Native soldiers were 
aware of this, and they no doubt calculated on the 60th Rifles being 
safe and almost defenceless inside the church as soon as the bells ceased 
tolling. What they wore not aware of was the fact that, owing to the 
lengthening days and the increasing heat, the evening church parade 
had been ordered half an hour later than on the previous Sunday, The 
mutineers therefore showed their hand half an hour too soon, and as 
tliey galloped down the OOth Rifles lines they came upon the men folly 
armed and rapidly falling in. Being thus disappointed in their hope of 
surprising the white soldiers, the Brd Cavalry proceeded without a 
moment's delay to the gaol, broke into the cells, and released their 
eighty-five comrades and all the other prisoners, about 1,200 in number. 

While this was going on, the tw’o Native Infantry regiments 
assembled on their respective parade-grounds in wild excitement, dis¬ 
charging their muskets at random, and setting fire to their own huts. 
The British officers, hearing the tumult, hastened to their lines and did 
their best to restore order, but in vain. The sepoys had gone too far, 
and were absolutely deaf to threats and entreaties. They did nOt 
attack their own officers, but warned them to get away, tolling them 
the Company’s ‘ny’* was at an end. Their clemency, how'ever, did 
not extend to officers of other regiments. 

Colonel Birmis, who had served forty years with the sepoys, and 
firmly believed in their loyalty, was the first victim; ho fell riddled 
with bullets from a volley fired by the 20th, while exhorting the men 
of bis own regiment (the 11th) to be true to their salt* The work of 
destruction then began in earnest, In which the population from the 
bazaars and the neighbouring villages eagerly joined, for (as the Com¬ 
missioner reported) ffiey were armed and ready for the onslaught before 
the sepoys commenced the attack, plainly showing how perfectly they 
were aware of what was about to happen. They poured forth in 
thousands from every direction, and in a surprisingly short time almost 

* Rule- 
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every bungalow belonging to a officer serving with Native troops 

was gutted and burnt. Besides Colonel Finnis, seven officers, three 
officers’ wives, two children, and every stray European man, woman and 
child in the outskirts of the cantonments were massacred. 

It was now time for the sepoys to think of themselves. They hod 
thrown off all allegiance to the Sarkar;^ they had been guilty of* 
murder, robbery, and incendiarism, and tlicy know that retribution 
must speedily ovcrtal^e them if they remained at Meerut; they there¬ 
fore lost no time in "making their escape towards Delhi. They had 
had ample opportunity for consultation with the Native officers from 
that station, who had come to Meerut os members of the Court-Martial 
on the men of the 3rd Light Cavalry, and they knew perfectly well 
that the troops at Delhi were prepared to help them to seize the , 
magazine and resuscitate the old Moghul dynasty. * To Delhi t To 
Delhi!’ was their cry, and off they went, leaving naught behind them 
in their lines but the smouldering hros of their officers’ houses and the 
lifeless bodies of their English victims. 

But it will be asked, Where wore the British troops ? Where indeed ? 
On the alarm being given, the British troops got under arms ‘ in an 
incredibly short time,’ but there was unaccountable delay in inarching 
them to the spot where their help was so greatly needed. The 
Carabineers occupied barracks within a few hundred yards of the Native 
Infantry hnes, the 60th Kifles were only about a mile and a half away, 
and the Artillery lay just beyond the 60th. The Brigadier (Wilson) 
despatched one company of the Eidcs to guard the treasury, another ho . 
left to protect the barracks, and with the remainder, accompanied by 
the Carabineers and Artillery, he leisurely proceeded towards the 
Native Infantry linos. It was almost dark when ho arrived, but there 
was light enough to discern, from the ruined houses and the dead 
bodies of the murdered officers lying about, in what a merciless spirit 
the revolt had been perpetrated. A few shots werefjred from behind 
the burning huts, but not a single living being was visible, except two or 
three Native troopers who were dimly perceptible in the distance 
coming from the direction of the gaol, and it was evident that the 
sepoys as a body had vanished. But whither? A lengthened dis¬ 
cussion took place as to what was the best course to pursue, which only 
resulted in the troops being marched back to their own end of the 
cantonment and bivouacking on the mall for the night. The General 
and Brigadier, misled by the tumult in the city, which they could 
distinctly hear, came to the conclusion that the sepoys had congregated 
within its walls and might shortly be expected to attack that part of the 
station where the European residents chiefly lived. It was not dis¬ 
covered till the next morning that all three Native regiments had made 
for Delhi. 


* British Government. 
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It is easy to be wise after the event, but one cannot but feel that 
there was unaccountable, if not culpable, want of energy displayed by 
the Meerut authorities on this disastrous occasion. The officer in com- 
moj^d was afterwards severely censured for hot acting with sufficient 
promptitude on first hearing of the outbreak; for not trying to find out 
^ where the mutineers had gone ; and for not endeavouring to overtake 
thorn before they reached Delhi The Government of India finally 
signified their disapprovtd by removing General Hewitt from his com¬ 
mand. 

Wilson, tho Brigadier, like everyone else at Meerut, appears to have 
been completely taken by surprise. But why this should have been 
the case, after the warning that had been given by the mutinous con¬ 
duct of tho 8rd Cavalry, and why no stops should have been taken 
after the exasperating parade on the 9th to guard against a possible, 
if not probable, outbreak, is difficult to understand; and can only be 
accounted for by that blind faith in the Native soldier, and disbelief in 
his intention or ability to revolt, which led to such unfortunate results 
all over India. 

Tho following story will exemplify how completely the authorities at 
Meerut were blinded by this misplaced confidence. On tho afternoon ' 
of tho 9lh the British officers of the 3rd Light Cavalry went to the gaol 
to pay up tho prisoners belonging to their regiment. When Lieutenant 
Hugh Gough,* wiio was one of these officers, returned to his house, a 
Hindu Native officer, belonging to tho troop Gough was temporarily 
commanding, told him that the men had determined to rescue their 
comrades, and tliat the Native guard over the gaol had promised to 
help them, Gougli went at once to his commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carmichael Smyth, and reported what he had heard, but the 
Colonel pooh-poohed tho idea as ridiculous, and told Gough he must 
not give credence to anything so monstrous. 

Later in tho day Gough met Brigidier Wilson and told him of the 
warning which had been given to him, without, however, producing 
any impression; the information was received with tho same con¬ 
temptuous disbelief displayed by Colonel Cannichael Smyth. 

The following day (Sunday), late in the afternoon, the same Native 
officer, attended by two troopers, galloped to Gough's house, shouting 
to him that the /mtef had begun, and that tho Native Infantry were 
firing on their officers. Gou|[j^ mounted his horse, and, accompanied 
by the thi*ee Cavalry soldiers, proceeded as quickly as possible to the 
Infantry parade-ground, where he arrived just as the wild scene of 
excitement and confusion I have before described was at its height. 
The sepoys, some in uniform, some in their own.Native clothes, were 
rushing about in the maddest disorder, yelling, shouting, and dancing 

* Now Lieutenant-General Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., G.C.B. 

+ Tumult. 
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as if possessedi while the flames from the burning huts shed a lurid 
light on the demoniooal proceedings* 

When Gough’s party appeared in sight, the sepoys balled to the three 
troopers to get out of thd way, as they wanted to shoot the sahib. No 
notice being taken of this warning, they flred straight at the whole 
party, but without hitting anyone. Gough, seeing things had gone too 
far for him to do any good, rode off with his little escort to liis own 
lines, where he found the men busy saddling their horses, and helping 
themselves to ammunition from tho regimental magazine, which they 
had broken open. He endeavoured in vain to allay the excitement; 
one or two shots were flred at him by recruits, but no determined attempt 

was made to take his life, and at last the Native officers combined to 

*• 

force him away, saying they could no longer answer for hiS safety. 

It was then all but dark. Gough rode off towards the European 
lines, still accompanied by his trusty Native escort, and on his way 
came upon on enormous crowd of people from tho bazaar, armed with 
swords, sticks, and anything they could get hold of, who tried to stop 
him. Through these ho charged, closely followed by tho Native officer 
and two troopers, who did not leave him until he was within sight of 
- the Artillery moss. Then they pulled up, and said they could go no 
further. Gough did all he could to persuade them to remain with him, 
but to no purpose. They told him it was impossible for them to 
separate themselves from their friends and relations, and making the 
officer they had so carefully protected a respectful salaani, they rode off 
to join their mutinous comrades. Gough never heard of thorn again, 
though ho tried hard to trace what had become of the men who proved 
themseh'Gs such ‘ friends in need.’ 

However much tho authorities at Meerut deserved to be censured for 
their dilatoriness in dealing with the re volt in the first instance, and their 
lack of energy in not trying to discover in what direction tho mutineers 
hod gone, I doubt whether anything would have been gained by follow¬ 
ing them up, or whether it would have been poi^siblo to overtake them 
before they reached Delhi. Only a very few European Cavalry were 
available for pursuit', for the Carabineers, having lately arrived in India, 
were compost mainly of recruits still in the riding-school, and their 
horses for the most part wore quite unbroken. These few, with the six 
Horse Ai*tillery guns, might have been despatched; but the mutineers 
had a considerable start, the Cavahy ^uld not have been overtaken, 
and as soon as the Infantry became aware that they were being 
followed, they would have scattered themselves over the country, the 
features of which wore familiar to them, and, favoured by tho dar^ess, 
could have defied pursuit. Delhi is forty miles from Meerut, and it 
would not have been possible for the 60th Bifles, marching in the 
terrible heat of the month of May, to have reached that place before 
the next evening (the lltb), and, as was afterwards ascertained, the 

4 
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work of murder and devastation there began on the morning of that 
day. The three Native Infantry regiments and the battery of Artillery 
stationed at Delhi were prepared to join the insurgent troopers from 
Meerut directly they arrived. The magazine, with its vast stores of 
war material, was in the hands of the King, and the 150,000 inhabitants 
of the city were ready to assist in the massacre of the white men and 
women, and the destruction of their property. 

After careful consideration of all the circuinstancos of the revolt at 
Meerut, I have come to the conclusion that it wotiM have been futile 
to have sent the small body of mounted troops available in pursuit of 
the mutineers on the night of the 10th May, and that, considering the 
state of feeling throughout the Native Army, no action, however 
prompt, on the part of the Meerut authorities could have arrested the 
Mutiiiy. The sepoys hac^ determined to throw off their allegiance to 
the British Government, and the when and the how were merely 
questions of time and opportunity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

While the events I have recounted were taking place, the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Head-Quarters staff wore on their way up country 
inspecting the troops at the vajious stations route to Simla, at which 
place it had been arranged that the summer of 1857 was to be spent. 
The Oommander-in-Chief in India at that time was General the Hon. 
George Anson, an officer of forty-three years* service, but without 
much Indian experience*, having been only four years in the country. 
He w'as an able, intelligent man, an excellent judge of character, a 
great authority on whist and on horses, and he was well known in 
London society, which was somewhat surprised when he accepted an 
appointment in India—‘the command of the Meerut division. He did 
not, however, remain long in that position, for ho was soon given the 
command of the Madras Army, and a year and a half later became 
Commander-in-Chief in India. General Anson was present at Waterloo 
as an Ensign, but had seen no servioe afterwards, and until |ie arrived 
in India had held no high appointment. 

When the Commander-in-Chief left Calcutta the previous autumn, 
all was apparently quiet in the Native army. He visited the principal 
^military stations, amongst others Meerut and Delhi, ai^ although 
reports of an uneasy feeling amongst the Native troops in the Presi¬ 
dency dirision had reached him from time to time, it was not until he 
arrived at Umballa, about the middle of March, that these reports were 
confirmed by personal communication with the sepoys attending the 
School of Musketry which had been formed at that station. 
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On the occasion of the Commander-in-Chief'B inspection of the School, 
be learnt from the men of the yaxious regiments under instruction how 
strongly opposed they were to using a cartridge which they believed to 
be injurious to their caste. Anson listened attentively to all the sepoys 
had to say, and then. explained to them in a manly, sensible speech, 
that the old cartridge was not suited to the ride about to be introduced^ 
A now cartridge had, therefore, to be m^de; but they must not listen 
to any foolish rumour as to its being designed to destrQy their caste. 
He assured them, ‘ on the honour of a soldier like themselves/ that it 
had never been, and never could be, the policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment to coerce the religious feeling of either the military or the civil 
population of India, or to interfere in any way with their caste or 
customs. Ho tolcT the Native olTicers to do all in their power to allay 
the men's unfounded fears, and called upoii them to prove themselves 
worthy of the high character they had hitherto maintained; ho con¬ 
cluded by warning all ranks that the Government were determined not 
to yield to insubordination, whicli would bo visited with the severest 
punishment. 

The demeanour of the sepoys was most respectful, and when the 
parade was over they expressed their high sense of the Commandcr-in- 
Chief's goodness. They declared that he had removed their own 
objections, but that the story was universally believed by their country¬ 
men and relations, and if they were to use the cartridge they must 
become social outcasts. 

General Anson, feeling that the doubts and anxieties of the men with 
regard to the use of the new cartridges were by no means imaginary, 
suspended their issue until a special re}wrt had been prepared as to the 
composition of the paper in which they were wrapped.* 

’ ‘ I ani not so much surpised/ wrote General Anson to Tjord Canning on 
the 2nrd March, ‘at their objections to the cartridges,.liaving seen them. I 
had no idea they contained, or, rather, arc smeared with, such a quantity of 
grease, which looks cx.actly like fat. After ramming down the Imll, the 
muzzle of the Tim>sktit is covered with it. This, however, will, I imagine, not 
ho the casewitli those prepared according to the late instructions. But there 
are now misgivings about the paper, and I think it so desirable that they 
should 1)6 assured that no animal gi'ease is used in its manufacture, that 1 
Lave ordered a (Special report to be made to me on that head from Meerut, and 
until 1 receive a^ answer, and am satisfied that no objectionable material is 
used, no firing at the depots by the sepoys will take place. It would be easy 
to dismiss the detachments to theii- regiments without any j)ractice, on the 
ground that the hot weather is so advanced, and that very little progress 
could be mode, but I do not think that would be admissible. The question, 
having been raised, must be settled. It would only be deferred till another 
year, and I trust that the measures taken by the Government when the objec¬ 
tion was first made, and the example of the punishment of the 19th Native 
Infantry and of the other delinquents of the 70th, now being tried by a General 
Court-3lartiah will have the effect we desire. ^—Kaye, vol. i., p, 568. 
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Having thus done all that he could at the time to allay any feeling 
of uneafliness, and hoping that the news of the diBbandment of the 
19th Native Infantry would check the spirit of insubordination, General 
Anscm continued his iourney to Bimla, that beautiful place in the 
Himalayas, 7,000 feet above the sea, which has since become the seat 
of the Government of India and Army Head-Quarters during the hot 
weather months. 

The Commanderdn-Chief had been at Simla rather more than a 
month, when, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12th May, an Aide-de- 
camp galloped in from tTuiballa (the Head-Quarters station of the 
Sirhind division),, distant eighty miles, bringing with him a copy of the 
telegraphic message which had been despatched from Delhi the previous 
day to ‘ all stations in the Punjab,’ and which had caused such con¬ 
sternation at Peshawar on the evening of the 11th May. 

Sir Henry Barnard*, commanding the Sirhmd division, desired the 
Aide-de-camp (his own son) to inform the Commander-in-Chief that 
the temper of the three Native regiments at Umballa was more than 
doubtful, and that it seemed advisable that the three regiments of 
British Infantry stationed in the hills near Simla should be ordered at 
once to Umballa, So urgent did this seem to Barnard, that, in antici¬ 
pation of sanction from the Commandor-in-Chief, he told his son to 
warn the 75th Foot as he passed through Kasauli to be prepared for an 
.immediate move. 

General Anson at once saw the necessity for taking prompt action. 
That same afternoon he despatched an Aide-de-camp to Kasaidi to 
order the 75th to proceed without delay to Umballa, and the Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers at Dagshai to follow the 75th as soon as carriage could be 
collected; also to warn the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers at Subathu to be ready 
to move. Expresses were sent at the same to Ferozepore and Jullundur 
dii’ftcting that a Fiuropean guard should bo placed in charge of the 
magazine at the former place, and a detachment of European Infantry 
thrown into the fort of Philoiir from the latter. The confidence re¬ 
posed in the Native army before the Mutiny was so great, that these 
two important magazines, like almost all the arsenals and magazines 
in India, were guarded by Native soldiers, and subsequent events 
proved that, but for General Anson’s timely precautions, the mutineers 
must have obtained possession of the magazines at Ferozepore and 
Philour.* 

• Surely those whom God has a mind to destroy, He first deprives of their 
; for not only were the magazines at Delhi and Gawnpore flowed to 
fall into the enemy’s hands, but the great a^ual at Allahabad narrowly 
escaped the same fate. Up till May, 1857, this fort was garrisoned only by 
Native soldiers. Early in that month sixty worn-out European pensioneTs 
were bro^ht to Allahabad from Chuz&r, with whose assistance, and that of a 
few hastily raised Volunteers, Lieutenants Bussell and Tod Brown of tke 
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Anson had not long to wait before be received confirmation of the 
olarming nows brought by General Barnard's son. The^very nest 
afternoon a letter arrived from Meerut giving an account of the'out¬ 
break on the lOtb, and a few particulars of what had occuixed at Delhi 
The Comxnonder-in-Chief immediately decided on proceeding to 
Umballa, to superintend personally the organization of the forc^ 
which, as he rightly judged, -would -have to be sent to Delhi. There 
was no hesitation on General Anson’s^ part, or delay in issuing the 
necessary orders.* The 2nd Bengal Fusiliers were directed to march 
to Umballa, and an Aitillery officer was sent express to Philour with 
instructions for a Ihir^-class siege-train to be got ready, and for reserve 
Artillery and Infantry ammunition to be despatched to Umballa. 
Orders w'ere also issued for the Nasiri battalion, stationed at Jutog,* 
near Simla, and for the company of Native Artillery at Kangra and 
Nurpurf to march with all expedition to Philoyr, for the purpose of 
accompanying the siege-train; and for the Sirmur battalion of Gurkhas 
Dchra Dun, and the Sappers and Miners at Burki, to proceed to 
Meerut. 

Having thus pressed forward the measures for the suppression of the 
revolt which to him seemed most urgent, General Anson left Simla 
early on the 14th May, Avithin forty-eight hours of the receipt of the 
first news of the outbreak, ajid reached Umballa the following morning. 
His last act at Simla was to draft a circular which he hoped would have 
the effect of allaying excitement in the Native army. 

The report which Sir Henry Barnard had to make to the Chief on 
his arrival at Umballa was not reassuring. The troops at that station 
consisted of Her Majesty's 9th Lfuicers, two tioops of Horse Artillery, 
the 4th Bengal Light Cavalry, and two regiments 6f Native Infantry. 
The 75th Foot and 1st Bengal Fusiliers bad just inarched in with only 
thirty and seventy rounds of ammunition per man, respectively, and 
(from wont of canlago) without tents or baggage. Tlje Commissariat 
and Medical Doparttnents were totally unprepared to meet the require¬ 
ments of a force suddenly ordered to take the field; there were no 
doolies for the sick; supplies were difficult to collect, for the bazaars 


Bengal Artillery, were able to overawe and disjum the Native ^lard on the very 
night on wliich the i-egiments to w'hicli tliey belonged mutinied in the adjoining 
cantonment. These two gallant officers had taken the precaution to fill the 
cellars below tbe armoury (which contained some .50,000 or 60,000 stands of 
anus) with barrels of powder, their intention being to blow up the whole place 
in the event of t^je sepoys getting the upper hand. This determination was 
knovm to all in the fort, and no doubt had«something to say to the guard 
submitting to be disarmed. 

* He been accused of dilatoriness and want of decision after hearing the 
news. 

t Places at the foot of the Hinialayot. 
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were partially deserted; there woe a scai'city of contraotors, and no 
ammunition was available nearer than Philour, eighty miles off. 

At Delhi all the Europeans who had not escaped had been massacred, 
and the city had been token possession of by the Native garrison and 
the mutinous troops from Meerut in the name of the old King. 

, At Meerut the European troops were entrenching themselves; the 
surrounding district was in the most complete disorder, and the civil 
courts powerless. 

At Umballa and Jullundur, although the presence of European 
troops had hitherto kept the Native regiments from open mutiny, it 
was evident that they were not in the least to bo depended upon. 

At Ferozeporo an aggravated revolt had occurred, and at Lahore it 
had been found necessary to disarm all the Native troops. 

From below Meerut there was no intelligence whatever, but it 
seemed more than probable that the spirit of rebellion had broken out 
in many stations, and later this was known to be the case. 

To add to the Cominander-in-Chief's anxieties, it was reported that 
the Nasiri battalion at Jutog had got out of hand for a time and refused 
to march to Philour, while a detachment of the same corps at Kasauli 
plundered the treasury, rendering it necessary to send back 100 men of 
the 75th Foot to reinforce the depot at tliat place, where a largo number 
of European soldiers’ families were collected. 

The behaviour of the Gurkhas gave rise to a panic at Simla, which, 
however, did not last long. Lord William Hay,* who was Deputy- 
Commissioner at the time, induced most of the ladies, with their 
children, to seek a temporary asylum with the Raja of Kiunthal.f 
Hay himself managed to keep Simla quiet, and the men of the Nasiri 
battalion coming to their senses, order was restored tliroughout the 
hills. The money taken from the Kasauli treasury was nearly all 
voluntarily given up, and before the year was out the battalion did us 
good service. 

It was a long list of troubles that was placed before the Gommander- 
in-Chief. Disturbing as they all were, each requiring prompt and 
special action, there was ono amongst them which stood out in bold 
relief—the situation at Delhi; and to wrest that stronghold from the 
hands of the mutineers was, General Anson conceived, his most pressing 
obligation. But could it be done with the means at his disposed ? He 
thought not; and in this opinion he was supported by the senior officers 
at Umballa, with whom the question was anxiously discussed at a 
conference held at Sir Henry Barnard’s house on the 16th May.J It 

* Now the Marquis of Tweoddale. 

t A small hill state near Simla. 

Z It is a remarkable fact that the five senior ofHoers at this conference were 
all dead in less than seven weeks. General Anson, Brigadier Hallifax, com¬ 
manding the Umballa station, and Colonel Mowatt, commanding the A^llery, 
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was nevertheless determined to push on to Delhi, and General Hewitt 
was asked what force he could spare from Meerut to co operate with 
the Umballa column. He was warned that time was an object, and 
that the 28rd May was the date on which his troops would probably be 
required to start. All details woro earefiilly considered. The first 
difficulty to be overcome was tho want of carriage. No organized 
system of transport—one of che most essential requirements of an* 
efficient army—existed, and, owing to £&e restlessness and uncertainty 
which prevailed throughout the country, tho civil authorities wore 
unable to collect carts and camels with the usual rapidity.* 

That afternoon General Anson received a letter from Sir John 
LawTenco urging the importance of an immediate advance on Delhi, 
and giving an outline of the measures he proposed to adopt in the 
Punjab. He asked the Commander-in-Chief to give a general sanction 
to the arrangements, and concluded with those words: “ I consider 
tliis to be the greatest crisis wliich has ever occurred in India, Our 
European force is so small that, unless effectively handled in the outset, 
and brought to boar, it wiU prove unequal to tlic emergency. But 
with vigour and promptitude, under the blessing of God, it will prove 
irresistible.’ 

Anson naturally hesitated to advance with inefficient and only 
partially equipped force against a strongly-fortified city witliuan immense 
armed population, defended by many thousand desperate ^lutineers, 
and in his reply (dated the 17th May) he put the case plainly before Sir 
John Lawrence. He pointed out that the Europeans were without 
tents ; that there were no guns at Umballa or Meerut heavier than six 
or nine pounders with which to batter down the walls of Delhi; that 
tho required amount of carriage could not be provided in less than 
sixteen or twenty days; and that the three Native corps at Umballa 
could not be depended upon. He asked Sir John whether ho considered 
‘ it would be prudent to risk the small European force we have hero in 
an enterprise against Delhi,* and he wrote : * My own view of the state 
of things now is, by carefully collecting our resources, having got rid of 
the bad materials which we cannot trust, and having supplied their 
places with others of a better sort, it would not be very long before we 
could proceed, without a chance of failure, in 'whatever direction we 
might please.' Adding, * this is now the opinion of till here whom I 
have consulted — the Major-General and Brigadier, the Adjutant- 
General, Quartermaster-General and Commissary-General.* Anson 
concluded his letter with the following words: ‘It would give me 

died within ten days; Colonel Chester, Adjutont-Gencra] of the Army, was 
killed at Badli-ki-Serai on tiie Sth June, and Sir Henry Barnard died at Delhi 
on the 5th July. 

* See Kaye’s ‘History of tho Indian Mutiny,’ vol, ii, p. 120. 
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great satisfaction to have your views upon the present crisis, for I would 
trust to them more than to my experience.' 

John Lawrence, who was straining every nerve to check the Mutiny 
and prevent a general rising of the population, was impatient at the 
idea of delay, and lost no time in giving Anson his opinion. He 
telegraphed it briefly on the 20th, and the following day he wrote to 
*th6 effect that he knew Delhi well, having been stationed there for 
nearly thirteen years, and it seemed incredible to him that mutineers 
could hold and defend it; his belief was * that, with good management 
on the part of the civil officers, it would open its gates on the approach 
of our troops.’ He admitted that' on military principles, in the present 
state of affairs, it may not be expedient to advance on Delhi until the 
Meerut force is prepared to act.’ But he protested against European 
soldiers being ' cooped up in their cantonments, tamely awaiting the 
progress of events.* He went on to say: * Pray only reflect on the 
whole history of India. Where have we failed when we acted vigor¬ 
ously? Where have we succeeded when guided by timid counsels? 
Clive with 1,200 men fought at Plassy, in opposition to the advice of 
bis leading oflicers, beat 40,000 men, and conquered Bengal.' 

That Sir Jolin Lawrence greatly under-estimated the difficulties 
which Anson had to overcome we now know. Delhi did not open its 
gates on our approach, but for more than three months defied all our 
efforts to capture it. And in his eagerness to get the Commander-in- 
Chief to think as he did, the resolute Chief Commissioner forgot that 
Clivo—not with 1,200 men, but with 3,000 disciplined troops—had to 
deal in the open field with an enemy little better than a rabble; 
whereas Anson had to attack a strong fortress, amply supplied with 
stores and ammunition, possessing a powerftal armament, and held by 
soldiers who were not only well trained and equipped, but were fighting 
for tlieir lives, and animated by religious fanaticism. 

Still, there can be no doubt that John Lawrence’s views as to the 
necessity for Delhi being taken at all hazards were correct. The 
Governor-General held the same opinion, and strongly urged it upon 
Anson, who loyally responded, and during the short time he remained 
at Umballa strenuously exerted himself to equip the troops destined for 
the arduous task. 

While preparing for his advance on the Moghul capital, Anson did 
not neglect to provide, as far as lay in his power, for the safety of 
Umballa, The soldiers' wives and children were sent to Easauli; a 
place of refuge was made for the non-combatants at the church, roimd 
which an entrenchment was thrown; a garrison, about 600 strong, was 
formed of the sick and weakly men of the several European regiments, 
assisted by some of the Patiala troops; and as on additional security 
half the Native corps were sent into the district, and the other half with 
the column to Delhi. 
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John Lawrence had strongly advocated the policy of trusting the 
Mahfkraja of PatiaJa and the Bajas of Jhind and Nabha. The attitude 
of these Chiefs was of extreme uriportance, for if they had not been 
well disposed towards us, our communication with the Punjab would 
have been imperilled. There was therefore much anxiety at Umballa 
as to the course Patiala, Jhind, and Nabha (the three principal members « 
of tho great Fhulkian family) would elect to take. Douglas Forsyth,^ 
Deputy-Commissioner of Umballa, who was a personal friend of the 
Maharaja of Patiala, at once sought an interview with him. He was 
be^nning to explain to the Maharaja the difficulties of the situation, 
when he was interrupted by His Highness, who said he was aware of 
all that hod happened; on which Forsyth asked if it was true that 
emissaries from the King of Delhi had come to Patiala. The Maharaja 
pointed to some men seated at a little distance, saying, ‘ There they 
are.’ Forsyth then asked for a word in private. As soon as they wero 
alone, he addressed the Maharaja thus: ‘ Maharaja mhih, answer 
me one question: Are you for us, or against us?’ The Maharaja’s 
reply was very hearty: ‘ As long as I live I am yours, but you know I 
have enemies in my own country; some of my relations are against 
me—my brother for one. What do you want done ?* Forsyth then 
asked the Maliaraja to send some of his troops towards Kumal to keep 
open tho Grand Trunk Boad. The Maharaja agreed on the under¬ 
standing that Europeans should soon bo sent to support them—a very 
necessary condition, for ho knew that his men could only be trusted so 
long as there was no doubt of our ultimate success. 

Patiala was true to his word, and throughout the Mutiny tho Phulkian 
Chiefs remained perfectly loyal, and performed the important service 
of keeping open communication between Delhi and the Punjab.f 

On the 19th May General Anson was cheered by hearing from John 
Lawrence that the Corps of Guides and four trusty Punjab regiments 
were proceeding by forced marches to join him. On the 2lBt he 
received a message from the Governor-General informing him that 
European troops were ceding from Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon. He 
also heard of the arrival of the siege-train at Umballa, and he had the 
satisfaction of telegraphing to the Chief Commissioner that the first 
detachment of .the column destined for Delhi had started. 

On the 28rd the Commander-in-Chief communicated his plan of 
operations to General Hewitt. It was as follows: Two brigades wore 
to advance from Umballa, commanded by Brigadier Hallifax, of the 
75th Foot, and Colonel Jones of the 60th Bifies; and one brigade from 
Meerut, under the command of Brigadier Archdale Wilson. The two 
former were to be concentrated at Kumal by the 30th May, and were 
then to advance, under General Anson, so as to arrive opposite Baghput 

^ The late Sir Douglas Forsyth, E.C.S.I. 

t See 'The Life of Sir Douglas Forsyth.’ 
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on the 6th June, at which place they were to be joined by the Meerut 
brigade, and the united force was then to proceed to Delhi. 

All his Bjrongeuionts being now completed, Anson teft Umballa on 
the 24th May, and reached Kurnal the following morning. On the 26th 
he was struck down by cholera, and in a few hoiirs succumbed to that 
fatal disease. His last words expressed a hope that his country would 
do him justice, and it is grievous to feel that, in estimating his work 
and the difficulties he had to encounter, full justice has not been done 
him. Anson has been undeservedly blamed for vacillation and want 
of promptitude, lie was told to ‘ make short work of Delhi/ but before 
Delhi could be taken more men had perished than his whole force at 
that time amounted to. The advice to march upon Delhi was sound, 
but had it been rashly followed disaster would have been the inevitable 
result. Had the Comrnander-in-Chief been goaded into advancing 
without spare ammunition and siege Artillery, or with an insufficient 
force, he must have been annihilated by the overwhelming masses of 
the mutineers—those mutineers, who, we shall see later, stoutly 
opposed Baniard’a greatly augmented force at Badli ki-Serai, would 
almost certainly have repulsed, if not destroyed, a smaller body of 
troops. 

On the death of General Anson the command of the Field Force 
devolved on Major-General Sir Henry Barnard. 


CHAPTER IX. 

4 

I WILL now continue my story from the time I left Peshawar to join 
the Movable Column, 

On the 18th May Brigadier Chamberlain and I arrived at Rawal 
Pindi, where we joined the Chief Commissioner, who had got thus far 
on his way to his summer residence in tho Murreo Hills when tidings 
of the disaster reached him. One of Sir John Lawrence’s first acts 
after talking over matters with Chamberlain was to summon Edwardea 
from Peshawar, for ho wished to consult with him personally about the 
question of raising levies and enlisting more frontier men, the only one 
of Edwardes^s and Nicholson's proposals regarding which the Chief 
Gommisaioner had any doubt; it appeared to him a somewhat risky 
step to take, and ho desired to give tho matter very careful considera- 
tien before coining to any decision. I remember being greatly struck 
with the weight given by Lawrence to Edwardes’s opinion. He called 
him his Councillor, he eagerly sought bis advice, and he evidently 
placed the utmost reliance on his judgment. 

During the six days that we remained at Rawal Pindi waiting for tho 
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Movable Column to be assembled, I spent the greater part of my time 
in the Chief Commissioner’s office, drafting or copying confidential 
letters and telegrams. I thus learned everything that ^as happening 
in the Punjab, and became aware of the magnitude of the crisis through 
which we were passing. This enabled me to appreciate the tremendous 
efforts required to cope with the danger, and to understand that the 
fate of Delhi and the lives of our countrymen and countrywomen in 
Upper India depended upon the action faken by the authorities in the 
Punjab. I realized that Sir John Lawrence thought of every detail, 
and how correct was his judgment as to which of his subordinates 
could, or could not, bo trusted. The many Eui'opean women and 
children scattered over the province caused him the greatest anxiety, 
and he wisely determined to collect them as much as possible at hill^ 
stations and the larger centres, where they would be under the protec¬ 
tion of British troops; for this reason he ordered the families of the 
European soldiers at Sialkot (who wore being withdrawn to join the 
Movable Column) to be sent to Lahore. But, notwithstanding all that 
had occurred, and was daily occurring, to demonstrate how universal 
was the spirit of disaffection throughout the Native Army, Brigadier 
Frederick Brind, who commanded at Sialkot, could not be brought to 
believe that the regiments serving under his command would ever 
prove disloyal, and he strongly objected to carry out an order which he 
denounced as ‘ showing 'a want of confidence in the sepoys.’ John 
Lawrence, however, stood firm. Brind was ordered to despatch the 
soldiers’ families without delay, and advised to urge the civilians and 
military officers to send away their families at the same time. A few 
of the ladies and children were sent off, but some were allowed to 
remain until the troops mutinied, when the Brigadier was one of the 
first to pay the penalty of his misplaced confidence, being shot down by 
one of his own orderlies. 

We had not been long at Rawal Pindi before we heard that the un- 
c^inosR at Feshaw^ was hourly increasing, and that the detachment 
of the 66tb Native Infantry* at Nowshera had mutinied and broken 
open the magazine. The military force in the Peshawar valley had 
been considerably weakened by the withdrawal of the 27lh Foot 
and Corps of Guides; it was evident that disaffection was rapidly 
spreading, and what was still more alarming was the ominously rest¬ 
less feelings amongst the principal tribes on the frontier. Nicholson 
encountered considerable difficulty in raising local levies, and there was 
a general unwillingness to enlist. Our disasters in Eabul in 1841-42 
had not been forgotten; our cause was considered desperate, and even 
Nicholson could not persuade men to join it. It was clear that this 
state of affairs must not be allowed to continue, and that some decisive 

* The Head-Quarters of tliis regiment hod been sent to Mardan in place of 
the Guides. 
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measures must quickly be taken, or there would be a general rising 
along the frontier. 

Matters seemed to be drawing to' a head, when it was wisely deter¬ 
mined to disarm the Native regiments at Peshawar without delay. 
This conclusion was como to at midnight on the 2l8t May, when the 
news of the unfortunate occurrences at Nowshera reached Edwardes, 
who had returned that morning from Rawal Pindi- He and Nicholson 
felt that no time was to bo lost, for if the sepoys heard that the regi¬ 
ment at Nowshera had muttniod, it would be too late to attempt to 
disarm them. Going forthwith to the Brigadier’s house, they com¬ 
municated their views to Sydney Cotton, who thoroughly appreciated 
the urgency of the case, and, acting with the most praiseworthy 
decision, summoned the commanding officers of all the Native regi¬ 
ments to be at his house at daybreak. 

When they were assembled, the Brigadier carefully explained to the 
officers how matters stood. He pointed out to them that their regi¬ 
ments were known to be on the verge of mutiny, and that they must 
be disarmed forthwith, ending by exprcsshig his groat regret at having 
to take so serious a stop. 

The officers were quite aghast. They were persistent and almost in¬ 
subordinate in expressing their conviction that the measure was wholly 
uncalled-for, that the sepoys wore thoroughly loyal, and tliat, notwith¬ 
standing what had occurred in other places, they had perfect confidence 
in their men. 

I'he Brigadier, who knew the officers well, felt that every Spllowance 
should be made for them, called upon as they were to disarm the men 
with whom they had been so long associated, and in whom they still 
implicitly believed. But although he regarded the officers’ remon¬ 
strances as natural and excusable, Cotton never wavered in his decision, 
for he was experienced enough to see that the evil was widespread and 
deep-seated, and that any display of confidence or attempt at concilia¬ 
tion in dealing with the disaffected regiments would bo worse than 
useless. 

The parade, which was ordered for 7 a.m., was conducted with great 
judgment. The European troops were skilfully disposed so as to render 
resistance useless, and four out of the five regular Native regiments 
were called upon to lay down their arms. The fifth regiment—the 
21 st Native** Infantry^—was exempted from this indignity, partly 
because it bad shown no active symptoms of disaffection, was weU 
commanded and had good officers, and partly because it ^ould have 
been extremely difficult to carry on the military duties of ^e station 
without some Native Infantry. 

The two regiments of Irregular Cavalry were also spared the disgrace 


* Now the Ist Bengal Infantry, 
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of being diBarmed. It was hoped that the stake the Native officers and 
men had in the service (their horaeB and arms being their own property) 
would prevent them from taking an active part in the Mutiny, and it 
was believed that the British officers who served with them, and who 
for the most part were carefully selected, had sufficient influence 
over their men to keep them straight. This hopo proved to be not 
altogether without foundation, for of the eighteen regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry which existed in May, 1857, eight are still borne on the strength 
of the Bengal Army; while of the ten regiments of Eegular Cavalry 
and seventy-four of Infantry, none of the former, and only eleven of 
the latter, now remain. 

How immediate and salutary were the effects of the disarmament on 
the inhabitants of the Peshawar valley will be seen by the following 
account which Edwardes gave of it. * As we rode down to the dis¬ 
arming a very few Chiefs and yeomen of the country attended us; and 
I remember judging from their faces that they came to see which way 
the tide would turn. As wo rode back friends were %s thick as summer 
flies, and levies began from that moment to come in.' 

The Subadar-Major of the 51st—one of the four regiments disarmed 
—^had a few days before written to the men of the 64th, who were 
divided amongst the outposts, calling upon them to return to Peshawar 
in time to join in the revolt flxod for the 22ud May. The letter ran ; 
‘ In whatever way you can manage it, come into Peshawar on the 21st 
instant. Thoroughly understand that point I In fact, eat there imd 
drink here.’ The rapidity with which the disarmament had been 
carried through spoilt the Subadar-Major’s little game; he had, how¬ 
ever, gone too far to draw back, and on the night of the 22nd he 
deserted, taking with him 250 men of the regiment. His hopes were a 
second time doomed to disappointment. However welcome 250 
muskets might have been to the Afridis, 250 unarmed sepoys were no 
prize; and as our neighbours in the hills had evidently come to the 
conclusion that anv raj was not in such a desperate state as they 
had imagined, and that their best policy was to side with us, they 
caught the deserters, with the assistance of the district police, and made 
them over to the authorities. The men were all tried by Court-Martial, 
and the Subodor-Major was hanged in the presence of the whole 
garrison. 

On the 28rd May, the day after the disarmament, news "Vas received 
at Peshawar that the 55th Native Infantry had mutinied at Mardan, 
and that the 10th Irregular Cavalry, which was divided between 
NoVshera and Mardan, had turned against us. A force was at once 
despatched to restore order, and Nicholson accompanied it as political 
officer. No sooner did the mutineers, on the morning of the 25th, catch 
tight of the approaching column than they broke out of the fort and 
fled towards the Swat hills. Nicholson pursued with his levies and 
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moimted police, and before night 120 fugitivee were killed and as many 
more made prisonore. The remainder found no welcome among the 
hill tribes, and eventually became wanderers over the country imtil they 
died or were killed. Poor Spottiswoode, the Colonel, committed suicide 
shortly before the Peshawar troops reached Mardan. 


CHAPTEE X. 

t 

WniLE I was employed in the Chief Commissioner’s office at Eawal 
Find! it became known that the Mutineers intended to make their 
stand at Delhi, and immediately urgent demands came from the Head- 
Quarters of the army for troops to bo sent ft'om the Punjab. Sir John 
Lawrence exerted himself to the uttermost, even to the extent of 
denuding his own province to a somewhat dangerous degree, and the 
Guides and 1st Punjab Infantry, which hod been told off for the 
Movable Column, were ordered instead to proceed to Delhi. 

The Guides, a corps second to none in Her Majesty's Indian Army, 
was commanded by Captain Daly,* and consisted of three troops of 
Cavalry and six companies of Infantry. The regiment had got as far 
as Attock, when it received the order to proceed to Delhi, and pushed 
on at once by double marches. The 4tb Sikhs, under Captain Rothney, 
and the Ist Pxmjab Infantry, under Major Coke,+ followed in quick 
Bqccession, and later on the following troops belonging to the Punjab 
Frontier Force were despatched towards Delhi; a squadron of the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant John Watson (my companion in 
Kashmir); a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Charles NicholsonJ (John Nicholson’s brother); a squadron of the 
6 th l^mjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant Youughusband; and the 2nd 
and 4th Punjab Infantry, commanded respectively by Captains 
G. Green§ and A. Wilde. |1 

We (Brigadier Chamberlain and I) remained at Eawal Pindi until 
the 24th May to give our servants and horses time to reach Wa^irabad, 
and then started on a mail-cart for the latter p^ce, which we reached on 
the 27th. Lieutenant James Walker,H of the Bombay Engineers, 
accompanied us as the Brigadier’s orderly officer. 

* The late General Sir Henry Daly, G.C.B. 

t Now General Sir John Coke, G.C.B. 

Afterwards commanded by Lieutenant, now General, Sir Dighton 
Probm V.C., G.O.V.O., K.C.B. 

§ The late Major-General Sir George Green, K.C.B. 

II The late Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Wilde, K.C.S.I. 

The late General James Walker, 0,B., sometime Surveyor-General in 
India, 
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The Grand Trunk Road, which rune in a direct line from Calcutta to 
Peshawar, was then in course of construction through the Punjab, and 
in places was in rather an elementary condition. The drivers of the 
mail-carts sent along their half-wild and entirely unbroken ponies at 
racing speed, regardless alike of obstacles and consequences. With an 
enterprising coachman the usual paco was about twelve miles an hour, 
including stoppages. As we were recklessly flying along, the Brigadier, 
who was sitting in front, perceived that one of the reins had become 
unbuckled, and warned Walker and mo to look out for an upset. Had 
the coachman not discovered the state of his tackle all might have been 
well, for the pSnies needed no guiding along the well-known road. 
Unfortunately, however, he became awai’e of what had happened, lost 
his head, and pulled the reins; the animals dashed off the road, there 
was a crash, and we found ourselves on tho ground, scattered in 
different directions. No gi*eat damage was done, and in a few minutes 
we had righted the cart, re-harncssod the ponies, and were ashing along 
as before. t 

In order that the authorities at Eawal Pindi might be able to com¬ 
municate with the Movable Column while on the march and away from 
telegraph stations, which were few and far between in 1857, a signaller 
accompanied us, and travelled with his instruments on a second mail- 
cart, and wherever wo halted for the day he attached his wire to the 
main line. Ho had just completed the attachment on our arrival at 
Wazirabad, when I observed that the instrument was working, and on 
drawing tho signaller’s attention to it, he read off a raessage wbiclj; w^is 
at that moment being transmitted to the Chief Commissioner, informing 
him of the death of tho Commondcr-in-Chief at Kurnal the previous 
day. This sad news did not directly affect the Movable Column, 
as it had been organized by, and was under the orders of, the 
Punjab Government, which for the time being had become responsible 
for the military, as well as the civil, administration in the north of 
India. 

The column had marched into Wazirabad the day before we arrived. 
It consisted of Major Dawes’ troop of European Horse Artillery, a 
European battery of Field Artillery, commanded by Captain Bourchier,^ 
and Her Majesty’s 62nd Light Infantry, commanded by Colonel George 
Campbell. In addition, and with a view to reducing the Native 
garrison of Sialkot, a wing of the 9th Bengal Light Cavalry and the 
35th Native Infantry were attached to the column. 

My first duty at Wazirabad was to call upon the senior officer, 
Colonel Campbell, and inform him that Brigadier Chamberlain had 
come to take over command of the Movable Column. I found the 
Colonel lying on his bed trying to make himself as comfortable as it 

* Now General Sir George Bourchier, K.C.B. 
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was posBible with the thermometer at ll?** Fahrenheit. We had not 
met before, and he certainly received me ima very off-hand manner. 
He never moved from his recumbent position, and on my delivering 
my message, he told me he was not aware that the title of Brigadier 
carried military rank with it; that he understood Brigadier Chamberlain 
was only a Lieutenant-Colonel, whereas he held theVonk of Colonel in 
Her Majesty's army; and that, undef these circumstances, he must 
decline to acknowledge Brigadier Chamberlain as his senior officer. I 
replied that I would give his message to the Brigadier, and took my 
leave. 

^Vhen Chamberlain heard what had occurred, he desired me to return 
to Campbell and explain that he had no wish to dispute the question of 
relative seniority, and that in assuming command of the column he 
was only carrying out the orders of the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
Campbell, who technically speaking had the right on his s'de, was not 
to be appeased, and requested mo to inform the Brigadier of his 
determination not to serve under an officer whom he considered to be 
his junior. 

This was not a pleasant beginning to our duties with the column, and 
Chamberlain thought that we had better take our departure and leave 
Campbell in command until the question could be settled by superior 
authority. Campbell was ^accordingly asked to march the troops to 
Lahore, to which place we continued our journey by mail-cart. 

At the same time a reference was made to Sir John Lawrence and 
General Beed, which resulted in the decision that, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, it was essential that an officer of Indian 
experience should be in command of the column, and that Campbell, 
having only been a very short time in the country, did not fulfil this 
condition; but Campbell was told that, if he objected to serve under 
Chamberlain, ho could remain at Lahore with the Head-Quarters of 
his regiment. Campbell, who at heart was really a very nice fellow 
and an excellent officer, would not be separated from the 62nd, and 
agreed to serve under tho Brigadier, reserving to himself the right of 
protesting when the new Commander-in-Chief should arrive in India. 

There was probably another reason for Campbell not wishing to 
serve under Chamberlain besides that of being senior to him in tho 
army, in the fact that the Brigadier was a servant of ‘ John Company/ 
whilQ Campbell belonged to the ^ Queen’s Service.’ From the time of 
the establishment of a local army there had existed on absurd and 
unfortunate jealousy between the officers of the Queen's and Com¬ 
pany’s services, and one of the best results of the Mutiny was its gradual 
disappearance. This ill-feeling infiuenoed not only fellow-coxmtrymen, 
but relations, even brothers, if Hiey belonged to the different'services, 
and was distinctly prejudicial to the interests of the Government. It 
is difficult to understand how so puerile a sentiment could have been so 
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long indulged in by officers who no doubt ccnsiderod themselves sensible 
Englishmen.^ ^ 

On the Slst May we arrived at Lahore, where we found everyone in 
a state of considerable excitement. Lahore was and is the great centre 
of the Punjab, and to it non-oombatants and English ladies with their 
children were hurrying from all the* outlying districts. In the city 
itself there was a mixed population of nearly 100,000, chiefly Sikhs and* 
Mahomedans, many of the former old soldiers who had served in the 
Khalsa Army. The fort, which was within the walls of the city, was 
garrisoned by half a regiment of sepoys, one company of European 
Infantry, and a few Europtjan Artillerymen. Mian Mir, five miles off, 
was the Head-Quarters of the Lahore division; itVas a long, straggling 
cantonment, laid out for a much larger force than it has ever been < 
found necessary to place there, with the European Infantry at one end 
and the European Artillery at the other, separated by Native troops. 
This arrangement (which existed in almost every station in India) is 
another proof of the implicit confidence placed in the Native army—a 
confidence in mercenary soldiers of alien races which seems all the 
more surprising when we call to mind the warnings that for nearly a 
hundred years had been repeatedly given of the possibility of disaffection 
existing amongst Native troops. 

There were four Native regiments at Mian Mir, one of Cavalry and 
three of Infantry, while the European portion of the garrison consisted 
of one weak Infantry regiment, two troops of Horse Artillery, and four 
companies of Foot Artillery. This force was commanded by Brigadier 
Corbett, of the Bengal Army; he had been nearly forty years in the 
service, was mentally and physically vigorous, and had no fear of 
responsibility. Bobert Montgomcryf was then chief civil officer at 
Lahore. He was of a most gentle and benevolent nature, with a 
rubicund countenance and a short, somewhat portly figure, which 
characteristics led to his being irreverently called * Pickwick,’ and 
probably if he had lin^d in leas momentous times he would never have 
been credited with the great qualities which the crisis in the Punjab 
proved him to possess. 

On receipt of the telegraphic news of the outbreaks at Meerut and 
Delhi, Montgomery felt that Immediate action was necessary. He at 
once set to work to discover the temper of the Native troops at Mian 
Mir, and soon ascertained that they were disaffected to the core, and 
were only waiting to hear from their friends in the south to bredCk into 


* Now, except for one short interval, every officer who has joined the Indian 
Army since 1861 must, in the first instance, have belonged or been attached 
to one of Her Majesty’s British regiments: the ^eat majority have been 
eduoated at Sandhurst or Woolwich, and all feel that they ore members of 
the same army, 

t The late Sir Bobert Montgomery, G.C.B, 
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open mutiny. He thoroughly uaderstood the Native character, and 
realized the danger to the whole province of there being anything in 
the shape of a serious disturbance at its capital; so after consulting his 
various officials, Montgomery decided to suggest to the Brigadier the 
advisability of disarming the sepoys, or, if that were considered too 
^strong a measure, of taking their ammunition from them. Corbett met 
him quite haK-way; he also saw that the danger was imminent, and 
that prompt action was necessary, but ho not unnaturally shrank from 
taking the extreme step of disarming men whose loyalty had never until 
then been doubted—a stop, moreover, which he knew wotild be keenly 
resented by all the regimental officers—lie therefore at first only agreed 
to deprive the sepoys of their ammunition ; later in the day, however, 
after thinking the matter over, he came to the conclusion that it would 
be better to adopt Montgomery’s bolder proposal, and he informed him. 
Accordingly that he would ‘ go the whole hog,’ 

I do not think that Corbett’s action on this occasion has been suf- 
ficiontly appreciated. That he decided rightly there can be no doubt, 
but very few officers liolding commands in India at that time would 
have accepted such responsibility. His knowledge as to what had 
happened at Meerut and Delhi was based on one or two meagre 
telegrams, and tlie information Montgomery gave him as to the 
treacherous intentions of the sepoys at Mian Mir had been obtained by * 
means of a spy, who, it was quite possible, might have been actuated 
by interested motives. 

Having made up his mind what should be done, Corbett had the good 
sense to understand tliat success depended on its being done quickly, 
and on the Native troops being kept absolutely in the dark as to what 
was about to take place. A general parade was ordered for the next 
morning, the 13th May, and it was wisely determined not to put 
oil a ball which was being given that evening to the officers of 
the Slst Foot. The secret was confided to very few, and the great 
majority of those who were taking part in the entertainment were 
igporant of the reason for a parade having .b.een ordered the following 
morning—an unusual proceeding which caused a certain amount of 
grumbling. 

. When the sepoys were drawn up, it was explained to them in their 
o\m language that they were about to be deprived of their arms, in 
order, to put temptation out of their reach, and save thorn from the 
disgrace of being led away by the evil example of other corps. Whilst 
they were being thus addressed, 4ihe Horse Artillery and 81st Foot took 
up a second line immediately in rear of the Native regiments, the guns 
being quietly loaded with grape during the manceuvre. The regiments 
were then directed to change front to the rear, when tfiey found them* 
selves face to faoe with the British troops. The order was given to the 
sepoys to ' pile arms one of the regiments hesitated, bttt^mly for a 
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moment; resistance was hopeless, and the word of command was 
sullenly obeyed. 

The same morning the fort of Lahore was secured. Three companies 
of the Slst marched into it at daylifjht, relieved the sepoys of their 
guards, and ordered them to lay down, their arms. Another company 
of the same regiment travelled through the night in carriages to* 
Umritaar, the holy city of the Sikhs, and occupied the fortress of 
Govindgarh. Montgomery had been very anxious about these two 
strongholds, and it was a great satisfaction to him to know that they 
were at length safely ^;uarded by British bayonets. 

Although, as I have said, we found Lahore in a state of considerable 
excitement, it was satisfactory to see how fully the situation had been , 
grasped, and how everything that was possible had been don^ to 
maintain order, and show the people of the Punjab that we were 
prepared to hold our own. Montgomery’s foresight and decision, and 
Corbett’s hearty and willing co-operation, cheeked, if not altogether 
stopped, what, under less energetic management, wbuld assuredly have 
resulted in very grievous trouble. Excitement woo inevitable. There 
was a general stir throughout the province, JjtthoTe was crowded with 
the families of European soldiers, and with ladies who had come there 
< from various parts of the Punjab, all in terrible anxiety as to what 
might bo the ultimate fate of tlieir husbands and relatives; some of 
whom were with Native regiments, whoso loyalty was more than 
doubtful; some with the Movable Column, the destination of which 
was uncertain; while others were already on their way to join the army 
hurrying to Delhi. 

The difficulty with Campbell having been settled, Chamberlain 
assumed the command of the Movable Column, the advent of which on 
the 2nd June was hailed with delight by all the Europeans at Lahore. 

A regiment of Britisli Infantry and two batteries of Artillery afforded 
a much needed support to the handful of British soldiers keeping guard 
over the great capital of the Punjab, and gave confidence to the Sikhs - 
and others disposed to be Tbyal, but who were doubtful as to the wisdom 
of siding with us. 

The disturbing element was the Native troops which accompanlecT 
the column. They had not shown openly that they contemplated 
mutiny, but we knew that they wore not to be trusted, and were only 
watching for an opportunity to break out and escape to TJellii witli 
their arms. 

I was living with the Brigadier in a house only a few minutes’ walk 
from the garden where the Native regiments were encamped, and the 
spies we were .employing to watch them had orders to come to mo 
whenever anything suspicious should occiir. Dufing the night of the 
8 tb June one of &ese men awoke me with the news that the 85th 
Native Infantry intended to revolt at daybreak, and that some of thorn 
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had already loaded their inusketB. I awoke the Brigadier, who directed 
me to go at once to the British officers of the regiment, tell them what 
we had heard, and that he would be with them shortly. As soon as 
the Brigadier arrived the men were ordered to fall in, and on their 
arms being examined two of them wore found to have been loaded. 
«The sepoy's to whom the muskets belonged were made prisoners, and I 
was ordered to see them lodged in the police*station. 

Chaniherlain deterniinod to lose no time in dealing with the case, 
and although Drum-Head Courts-Martial were then supposed to be 
obsuleto, he decided to revive, for this occasion, that very useful means 
of disposing, in time of war, of grave cases of crime. 

The Brigadier thought it desirable that the Court-Martial should be 
composed of Native, ratlier than British, officers, as being likely to be 
looked upon by the prisoners as a more impartial tribunal, imdcu' the 
peculiar circumstances in which we were placed. This was made 
possible by the arrival of the Ist Punjab Infantry—Coke’s Rifles—a 
grand regiment under a grand Commander. Raised in 1849, composed 
chiefly of Sikhs and Pathans, and possessing Native officers of 
undoubted loyalty, the Ist Punjab Infantry had taken part in almost 
every frontier expedition during the previous eight years. Its history 
was a glorious record of faithful and devoted service, such as con only 
be rendered by brave men led by officers in whom they believe and 
trust.* The Subadar-Major of the corps was a man called Mir Jaffir, 
a most gallant Afghan soldier, who entered the liritish service during 
the first Afghan war, and distinguished himself greatly in all the sub¬ 
sequent frontier fights. T''liis Native officer was made president of the 
Court-Martial. The prisoners were found guilty of mutiny, and 
sentenced to death- Chamberlain decided that they should be blown 
away from guns, in the presence of their own comrades, as being the 
most awe-inspiring means of carrying the sentence into effect, f A 
parade was at once ordered. The troops were drawn up so as to form 
three sides of a s<[U 2 U'e; on the fourth side wore two guns. As the 
prisoners wore being brought to the parade, one of them asked me if 
they were going to be blown from guns. I said, ‘Yes.* He made no 
further remark, and they both w^alked steadily on until they reached 
the guns, to which they were bound, whoa one of them requested that 
some rupees ho had on Ins person might be saved for bis relations. 
The Brigadier answ'ered; ‘ It is too late I * The word of cojtunand was 

* Duriug the oj.)omtions in the Kohat Pass in Kebntary, 18.50. within 
t^velve months of tlie corj)S being raised, several of the men were killed and 
wounded. Among the latter was a Pathan named Maliomed Gul. He was 
shot through the body in two }>laccs, and as Coke sat by him while he w'as 
dying, be said, witli a smile on his face; ‘ Sahih, 1 am happy; but promise 
me one thinglet my old mother want. I leave her to your care.* 

f Awe inspiring certainly, bat probably the most humane, as being a sure 
and inatantoneona mode of execution. 
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given; the guns went off simultaneously^ and the two mutineers were 
launched into eternity. 

It was a terrible sight, and one likely to haunt the beholder for 
many a long day; but that was what was intended. I carefully 
watched the sepoys’ faeca to see how it affected them. They were 
evidently startled at the swift retribution which had overtaken their, 
guilty comrades, but looked more crest-fallen than shocked or horrified, 
and we soon learnt that their dcitennination to mutiny, and make the 
best of their way to Delhi, was in nowise changed by the scene they 
had witnessed* 


CHAPTER XI. 

Fou a few days after our arrival at Lahore nothing conld be settled 
to the further inovoiueuts of the column. It wasiwautod in all parts 
of the Punjab; Ferozepore, Multan, Jheliim, Sialkot, Urnritsar, 
JuUundur, Philour, Ludhiana- all these places were more or less 
disturbed, and all were clamorous for help. 

At Ferozepore the Native regiments* broke out on the 13th May, 
when they made a dering, but unsuccessful effort to seize the arsenal, 
situated inside the fort and the largest in Upper India. Had that 
fallen into the hands of the rebels, Delhi could not have been captured 
without very considerable delay, for the besieging force depended 
mainly upon Ferozepore for the s\ipply of munitions of war. The 
fort had been allowed to fall into bad repair, and the mutineers had no 
difficulty in forcing their way inside; there, fortunately, they were 
checked by the wall which surrounded the arsenal, and this obstacle, 
insignificant as it was, enabled the guard to hold its own. Originally 
this guard consisted entirely of Native soldiers, but, as I have already 
recorded, after the (Hitbreak at Meerut, Europeans had been told off 
for the charge of this important post; so strong, however, here as else¬ 
where, was the belief in the loyalty of the sepoys, and so great was 
the reluctance to do anything which might hurt their feelings, that the 
Native guard was not withdrawn. This same guard, when the attack 
took place, did its best to assist the assailants, and even prepared 
scaling-ladders to enable the latter to gain access to the magazine 
enclosure. The Europeans, however, were equal to the emergency; 
they overpowered and disarmed their treacherous companions, and 
then succeeded in heating off and dispersing the attacking party. 

Being foiled in this attempt, the mutineers returned to the canton¬ 
ment, set fire to the church and other buildings, and then started for 
Delhi, Ferozepore had a large European garrison, a regiment of 


* One Cavalry and two Infantry, 
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Infantry, a battery of Field Artillery, and a oompany of Foot Artillery, 
and was supposed to be able to look after itself, although affairs had 
been greatly mismanaged. 

Mifftan had next to bo considered. Matters at that station were 
very unsettled, and indeed were causing the authoiities grave anxiety, 
but Multan was more fortunate than many places, in being the 
'hands of an unusually able, experienced officer, Major Crawford 
Chamberlain. Consequently, the Commander iii-Chief and Chief 
Commissioner agreed, wlxile fully appreciating the great value 
Multan, that the presence of llritiah troops was less urgent’ need-^ 
there than elsewhere, and it was decided they could not bo spare 
from the Punjab for its protection. 

The garrison at Multan (consisted of a troop of Native Morse 
Artillery, two regiments of Native Infantry, aud the Ist Irregular 
Cavalry, composed entirely of Hindustanis from the neighbourhood of 
Delhi; while in the old Sikh fort there were about fifty Eiu*opean 
Artillerymen, in cliarge of a small maga/ine. The station was 
nominally commanded by an officer who had been thirty-four years in 
the army, and had great experience amongst Natives; but he had 
fallen into such a bad state of health, that ho was quite unfit to deal 
with the crisis which had now arrived. The command, therefore, w^as 
practically exorcised by Chamberlain. Next to Dellii and Lahore, 
Multan was the most important place in Upper Indio as oxxr com¬ 
munication with the sea and southern India depended on its 
preservation. 

To Chamberlain’s own personality and extraordinary influence over 
the men of the 1st In'egular Cavalry must bo attributed his success. 
His relations with them were of a patriarchal nature, and perfect 
mutual confidence existed. He knew his hold over them was st’^ong, 
and he deterniinod to trust them. But in doing so he had really no 
alternative—had they not remained faithful, Multan must have been 
lost to us. One of his first acta was to call a meeting at his house of 
the Native officers of the Artillery, Infantry, and his own regiment, to 
discuss the situation. Taking for granted the absolute loyalty of these 
officers, he suggested that a written bond should bo given, in which 
the seniors of each corps should guarantee the fidelity of their men. 
The officers Of his regiment rose en masaet and placing their signot- 
rings on the table, said: ^KabM sir-o-chaam' (‘Agreed to on our 
lives’). The Artillery Subadar declared that his men had no scruples, 
and would fire in wliicheyer direction they were required; while the 
Infantry Native officers pleaded that they had no power over their 
men, and could give no guarantee. Thus, Chamberlain ascertained 
that the Cavalry were loyal, the Artillery doubtful, and the Infantry 
were only biding their time to mutiny. 

Night after night sepoys, disguised beyond all recognition, attempted 
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to tamper with the Irregular Cavalry. The Wurdi-Major,* * * § a partacu- 
iarly line, handsome i2an^ar,f begged Chamborlain to hide himself^ 
his house, that he might hear for lumself the open proposals to 
luntiiiy, massacre, and rebellion that were made to him; and the pro- 
misi s that, if they succeeded in their designs, he (the Wurdi-Major) 
sliouid be placed upon the gaildi \ of Multan for his reward. Cham¬ 
berlain declined to put himself in such ^position, fearing he might not. 
be able to restrain himself. 

Matters now came to a climax. A Mahomedan Subadar 6f one of 
the Native Infantry regimentfl laid a plot to murder Chamberlain and 
bis family. The plot was discovered and frustrated by Chamberlain's 
own men, but it became apparent that the only remedy for the fast 
in^oeasing evil \,a 8 t(’ ■ isarm the two Native Infantry regimentsl 
How was this to be accomplished with no Europeans save a few 
gunners anywhere ne^-r ? Sir John Lawrence was most pressing that 
the step should be token at once ; he knew the danger of delay; at the 
same time, he thoroughly appreciated the difficulty of the task which 
Lo w'aB urging Chamberlain to undertake, and ho readily responded to 
the latter’s* request for a regiment of Punjab Infanti’y to be sent to him. 
The 2ud I^unjab Infantry w^as, therefore, despatched from Dera Gha/i 
Khan, and at the sf ,ae time the 1st Punjab Cavalry arrived from A 6 ni,§ 
under Major HugiAOs,'| who, hearing of Chaniberlam’s troubles, had 
marched to Multan without waiting for orders from superior authority. 

Tho evening - the day on which these troops reached Multan, the 
British officers of the several regiments were directed to assemble at 
the Deputy-commissioner’s house, when Chamberlain told them of the 
communication Lo had received from Sir John Lawrence, adding that, 
having reliable Information that the Native Infantry were about to 
mutiny, he had settled to disarm them tho next morning. 

* Native Adjutant. 

t A name applied by tlio Hindus to any Hajput who has, or whose ancestors 
have, been converted to Islam. Tl»ere were several Rnvgars in the Ist 
IiTegulars, One day in June, Shaidad Klian, a Resaidar ol this class, came 
to Chamberlain, and said: ‘There was a rumour that he (Chamberlain) hod 
not as n]uch conlidenne in Rangars as in other classes of tlje I'cgiment, and he 
came to be comforted'! Chamberlain asked him to sit down, and sent to the 
banker of the regiment for a very valuable sword whicli ho had given him for 
safe custody. It had belonged to (»ne of the Amirs of Sindh, was taken in 
battle, and given to Cliamberlain by Major Fitzgerald, of the Sindh Horse. . 
On the awoiii being brouglit, CharamTlain lianded it over to Shaidad Khan 
and his scot for safety, to be iv,turned when the Mutiny was over. The tears 
rose to the Native officer's eyes, he touched Cliamberlaiii’s knees, and swore 
that death alone would sever the bond of fidelity of which tho sword was the 
token. He took his leave, thoroughly satisfied. 

t Throne. 

§ A station since abandoned for Rajanpur. 

II Now General Sir W. T. Hughes, K.O.Bi 
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It was midnight before the meeting broke up. At 4 a.m. the Horse 
Artillery troop and the two Native Infantry regiments were ordered to 
march as if to an ordinary parade. When they had gone about a 
quarter of a mile they were halted, and the Punjab troops moved 
quietly between them and their lines, thus cutting them off from their 
jspare ammunhSon ; at the same time the European Artillerymen took 
their places with the guns of the Horse Artillery troop, and a carefully 
selected body of Sikhs belonging to the 1st Punjab Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant John Wataon, was told off to advance on the troop and 
cut down the gunners if they refused to assist the Europeans to work 
the guns. 

Chamberlain then rode up to the Natiye Infantry regiments, and 
after explaining to them the reason for their being disarmed, he gave 
the word of command, ‘Pile arms!’ Thereupon a sepoy of the 62nd 
shouted: ‘Don’t give up your arms; fight for theml’ Lieutenant 
Thomson, the Adjutant of the regiment, instantly seized him by the 
throat and threw him to the ground. The order was repeated, and, 
wonderful to relate, obeyed. The Native Infantry regiments wore then 
marched back to their lines, while the Punjab troops and Chamberlain’s 
Irregulars remained on the ground until the arms had been carted off 
to the fort. 

It was a most critical time, and enough credit has never been given 
to Chamberlain. Considering the honours which were bestowed on others 
who took more or less conspicuous parts in the Mutiny, he was very 
insufficiently rewarded for this timely act of heroism. Had he not shown 
such undaunted courage and coolness, or had there been the smallest 
hesitation, Multan would certainly have gone. Chamberlain managed 
an extremely difficult business in a most masterly manner. His per¬ 
sonal influence insured his own regiment continuing loyal throughout 
the Mutiny, and it has now the honour of being the 1st Begiment of 
Bengal Cavalry, and the distinction of wearing a different uniform from 
every other regimept in the service, being allowed to retain the bright 
yellow which the troopers wore when they were first raised by Colonel 
James Skinner, and in which they performed such loyal service.^ 

At Jhelum and Sialkot it was decided that, as the Native troops bad 
been considerably reduced in numbers, the danger was not so great as 
to require the presence of the Movable Column. 

Umritsar had been made safe for the time, but it was a place the 

* The two disarmed regiments remained quietly at Multan for more than a 
year, when, with imacoouutable inconsistency, a sudden spirit of revolt seized 
them, and in August, 1868, they broke out, tiled to get possession of the guns, 
murdered the Adjutant of the Bombay Fusiliers, and then fled from the 
station. But order by that time had been quite restored, our position in the 
Punjab was secure and nearly all the sepoys were killed or capture^ by 
the country people. 
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importance of which could not be over-estimated, and it was thought 
that keeping a strong column in its vicinity for a few days would 
materially strengthen our position there. Moreover, Umritsar lay in 
the direct route to Jullundur, where the military authorities had 
proved themselves quite unfitted to deal with the emergency. It was 
decided, therefore, that Umritsar should be our objective in the first < 
instance. We marched from Lahore on the 10th June, and reached 
Umritsar the following morning, 

News of a severe fight at Badli-ki-Serni had been received, which 
increased our anxiety to push on to Delhi, for we feared the place 
might be taken before we could get there. But to our mortification it 
was decided that the column could not be spared just then even for 
Delhi, as there was still work for it in the Punjab. To add to our dis- ' 
appointment, we had to give up our trusted Commander; for a few 
hours after our anival at Umritsar a telegram came to Neville Cham¬ 
berlain offering him the Adjutant-Generalship of the Army in succession 
to Colonel Chester, who had been killed at Badli-ki-^erai. He accepted 
the offer, and I made certain I should go with him. My chagrin, there¬ 
fore, can easily bo understood when lie told me that I must remain with 
the column, as it would bo unfair to his successor to take away the staff 
officer. We were now all anxiety to learn who tliat successor should 
be, and it was a satisfaction to hoar that John Nicholson was the man. 

Chamberlain left for Delhi on the 13th; but Nicholson could not join 
for a few days, and as troops were much needed at Jullundur, it was 
arranged that the column should move on to that place, under the 
temporary command of Campbell, and there await the arrival of the 
new Brigadier, 

On my going to Campbell for orders, he informed me that he was no 
longer the senior officer with the column, as a Colonel Denniss, junior 
to him regimentally, but his senior in army rank, had just rejoined the 
fiSnd. Accordingly I reported myself to Denniss, who, though an 
officer of many yeare^ service, had never before held a command, not 
even that of a regiment; and, poor man 1 was considerably taken aback 
when he heard that he must be in charge of the column for some 
days. He practically left everything to me—a somewhat trying posi¬ 
tion for almost the youngest ofiScer in the force. It was under these 
circumstances I found what an able man Colonel Campbell really was. 
He correctly gauged Denniss’s fitness, or rather unfitness, for the com¬ 
mand, and appreciating the awkwardness of my positiozi, advised me so 
wisely that I had no difficulty in carrying on the work. 

We reached Jullundur on the 20th, Nicholson taking over command 
the same day. He had been given the rank of Brigadier-General, 
which removed all grounds for objection on the part of Campbell, and 
the two soon loamt to appreciate each other, and became fast friends. 

Jullundur was in a state of the greatest confusion. The Native 
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troops, consisting of a regiment of Light Cavalry and two regiments of 
Native Infantry, began to show signs of disaffection soon after the out¬ 
break at Meerut, and from that time until the 7th June, when they 
broke into open mutiny, incendiary fires were almost of daily occurrence. 

The want of resolution displayed in dealing with the crisis at .Tullun- 
,dur was one of the regrettable episodes of the Mutiny. The European 
garrison consisted of Her Majesty’s 8th Foot and a troop of Horse 
Artillery. The military authorities had almost a whole month’s warning 
of the luuthioua intentions of tlie Native troops, but though they had 
before them the ex.unplo of the prompt and successful measures 
adopted at Lahore and Peshawar, they failed to take any steps to pre¬ 
vent the outbreak. 

The Brigadier (Johnstone) was on leave at the commencement of the 
Mutiny, and during his absence the treasure was pla(!od in charge of a 
European guard, in accordance with instructions from 8ir John Law¬ 
rence. This measure was reversed as soon as the Brigadier rejoined, 
for fear of showuig distrust of the sepoys, and another wise order of 
the watchful Chief Commissioner—to disarm the Native troops—was 
never carried out. The Commissioner, Major Edward Lake, one of 
Henry Lawrence’s most capable assistants, had also repeatedly urged 
upon Joliimtoiie the advisability of depriving the sepoys of their arms, 
but his advice remained unheeded. When the inevitable revolt took 
place European soldiers were allowed to bo passive spectators while 
property was being destroyed, and sepoys to disappear in the darkness 
of the night carrying with them their muskets and all the treasure and 
plunder they could lay their hands on. 

A futile attempt at pursuit was made the following morning, but, as 
will be seen, this was carried out in so half-hearted a manner, that the 
mutineers were able to get safely across the Sutlej with their loot, not¬ 
withstanding that the passage of this broad river had to be made by 
means of a ferry, where only very few beats were available. Having 
reached Philour^ the British troops were ordered to push on to Delhi, 
and as Jullundur was thus leh without protection, Lake gladly 
accepted the otTor of the Baja of Eapurthala to garrison it with his 
own troops. 

There was no doubt as to the loyalty of the Baja himself, and his 
sincere desire to help us; but the mismanagement of affairs at 
Jullundur liad done much to lower our prestige in the eyes of his 
people, and there was no mistaking the offensive demeanour of his 
troops. They evidently thought that British soldiers liad gone never 
to return, and they swaggered about in swash-buckler fashion, as only 
Natives who think they have the upper hand can swagger. 

It was clearly Lake’s policy to keep on good terms with the Kapur- 
thala people. His position was much strengthened by the arrival of 
our column; but we were birds of passage, and might be off at any 
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moment, so in order to pay a compliment to the officers and principal 
mon with the Kapurthala troops, Lake asked Nicholson to meet them 
at his house. Nicholson consented, and a durbar was arranged. I was 
present on the occasion, and was witness of rather a curious scene, 
illustrative alike of Nicholson and Native character. 

At the close of the ceremony Mehtab Sing, a general officer in tho ^ 
Kapurthala Army, took his leave, and, as the senior in rank at the 
durbar, was walking out of the room fjriS,* when I observed Nicholson 
stalk to the door, put himself in front of Mehtab Sing and, waving him 
bock with an authoritative air, prevent him from leaving the room. 
The rest of the company then passed out, and when they had gone, 
Nicholson said to Lake; ‘Do you see that General Mehtab Sing has 
his shoes on Lake replied that he had noticed the fact, but tried to , 
excuse it. Nicholson, however, speaking in Hindustani, said ; ‘ There 
is no possible excuse for such an act of gross impertinence. Mehtab 
Sing knows perfectly well that he would not venture to step on his own 
father’s carpet save barefooted, and he has only committed this breach 
of etiquette to-day because he thinks we are not in a position to resent 
tho insult, and that he can treat us as he would not have dared to do a 
month ago.’ Mehtab Sing looked extremely foolish, and stammered 
some kind of apology; but Nicholson was not to bo appeased, and con¬ 
tinued: ‘If I were the last Englishman left in Jullundur, you’ 
(addressing Mehtab Sing) ‘ should not come into my room with your 
shoes onthen, pohtely turning to Lake, he added, ‘ 1 hope the Com¬ 
missioner will now allow mo to order you to take your shoos off and 
carry them out in your own hands, so that your followers may witness 
yoiu* discomfiture.’ Mehtab Sing, completely cowed, meekly did as he 
was told. 

Although in the kindness of his heart Lake had at first endeavoured 
to smooth matters over, he knew Natives well, and he readily admitted 
the wisdom of Nicholson’s action. Indeed, Nicholson’s uncompro¬ 
mising bearing on this occasion proved a great help to Lake, for it had 
the best possible effect upon the Kapurthala people ; their manner at 
once changed, all disrespect vanished, and there was no more swagger¬ 
ing about as if they considered themselves masters of tho situation. 

Five or six years after this occurrence I was one of a pig-sticking 
party at Kapurthala, given by the Raja in honour of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Hugh Rose.t When riding home in the evening I found 
myself close to the elephant on which our host and the Chief were 
sitting. The conversation happening to turn on tho events of the 
Mutiny, I asked what hod become of General Mehtab Sing, The 
Baja, pointing to an elephant a little distance off on which two Native 

* No Native, in Native dress, keeps liis shoes on when he enters a room, 
unless ho intends disrespect. 

+ The late Field Marshal Lord Sti'athnaini, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
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gentlemen were riding, said, ‘ There he is/ I recognized the Qeneral, 
and making him a salaam, which he politely returned, I said to him, 
‘ I have not had the pleasure of meeting you since those hot days in 
Juno, 1857, when I wm at Jullundur/ The Baja then asked me if I 
knew Nicholson. On my telling him I had been his stall officer, and 
with hun at the durbar at Lake Sahib's house, the Baja laughed 

a* 

heartily, and said, ‘ Oh ! then you saw Mehtab Sing made to walk out 
of the room with his shoes in his hand ? We often chaff him about 
that little affair, and tell him that he richly deserved the treatment he 
received from the gi'eat Nicholson Sahib ' 

Sir Hugh Rose was greatly interested in the story, which he made 
me repeat to him as soon as we got back to camp, and he was as much 
struck as I was with this spontaneous testimony of a leading Native to 
the wisdom of Nicholson's procedure. 

On taking over command, Nicholson's first care was to establish an 
effective system of intelligence, by means of which he was kept 
informed of what was going on in the neighbouring districts; and, 
fully recognizing the necessity for rapid movement in the event of any 
sudden emergency, he organized a part of his force into a small flying 
column, the infantry portion of which was to be carried in ehhas.^ I 
was greatly impressed by Nicholson’s knowledge of military affairs. 
He seemed always to know exactly what to do and the best way to do 
it. This was the more remarkable because, though a soldier by pro¬ 
fession, his training had been chiefly that of a civilian—a civilian of 
the frontier, however, where his soldierly instincts had been fostered in 
his dealing with a lawless and unruly people, and where he had 
received a training which was now to stand him in good stead. 
Nicholson was a boni Commander, and this was felt by every officer 
and man with the column before he had been amongst them many 
days. 

The Native troops with the column had given no trouble since we 
left Lahore. We were travelling in the direction they desired to go, 
which accounted for their remaining quiet; but Nicholson, realizing 
the danger of having them in our midst, and the probability of their 
refusing t® turn away from Delhi in the event of our having to retrace 
our steps, resolved to disarm the 35th. The civil authorities in the 
district urged that the same course should be adopted with the 38rd, a 
Native Infantry regiment at Hoshiarpur, about twenty-seven miles 
from Jullundur, M^hich it had been decided should join the column. 
The Native soldiers with the column already exceeded the Europeans 
in number, and as the addition of another regiment would make the 
odds against us very serious, it was arranged to disarm the 35th before 
the 83rd joined us. 

We left Jullundur on the 24th June, and that afternoon, accom- 

* A kind of light cart. 
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paniod by the Deputy-Commisaioner of the district, 1 rode to Philour 
to choose a place for the disarming parade. The next morning we 
started early, the Europeans heading the column, and when they 
reached the ground we had selected they took up a position on the 
right of the road, the two batteries in the centre and the 52nd in wings 
on either dank. The guns were uiilimbered and prepared for action. 
On the left of the road was a serai,* behind which the officer com¬ 
manding the 85th was told to take his repment, and, as he cleared it, 
to wheel to the right, thus bringing his men in column of companies 
facing the line of Europeans. This manieuvro being accomplished, I 
was ordered to tell the commanding officer that the regiiuont was to bo 
disarmed, and that the men were to pile arms and take off their belts. 
The sepoys and their British officers were equally taken aback; the 
latter bad received no information of what was going to happen, while 
the former had cherished the hope that they would be able to cross the 
Sutlej, and thence slip off with their arms to Dellii. 

I thought I could discover relief in the British officers’ faces, certainly 
in that of Major Younghusband, the Commandant, and when I gave 
him the General’s order, ho murmured, ‘ Thank God 1* lie had been 
with the 85th for thirty-three years; he had served with it at the siege 
of Bhurtpore, throughout the first Afghan war, and in Bale’s defence of 
Jalalabad; he had been proud of his old corps, but knowing probably 
that his men could no longer be trusted, he rejoiced to feel that they 
were not to be given the opportunity for further disgracing thernsolvcs.t 
The sepoys obeyed the command without a word, and in a few minutes 
their muskets and belts were all packed in carts and taken off to the 
fort. 

As the ceremony was completed, the B8rd arrived and was dealt with 
in a similar manner ; but the British officers of this regiment did not 
take things so quietly—they still believed in their men, and the 
Colonel, Sandeiuan, trusted them to any extent. He had been with 
the regiment for mor^than two-and-thhiy years, and had commanded 
it throughout the Sutlej campaign. On hearing thtj General’s order, he 
exclaimed: ‘ What! disarm my regiment ? I will answer with my 
life for the loyalty of every manl* On my repeating the order the 
poor old fellow burst into tears. His son, the late Sir Eobort Sande- 
man, who was an Ensign in the regiment at the time, told me after¬ 
wards bow terribly his fathot' felt the disgrace indicted upon the 
regiment of which he was so proud. 

It was known that the wing of the 9th Light Cavalry was in com¬ 
munication with the mutineers at Delhi, and that the men were only 
waiting their opportunity; so they would also certainly have been dis- 

* A four-walled enclosure for the accommodation of travellers. 

fit will be reinenibercd that this was the regiment in which two men hod 
been found with loaded muskets, and blown away fi om giius at Lahore. 
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armed at this time, but for the idea that such a measure might have a 
bad effect on the other wing, which still remained at Sialkot. The 
turn of this regiment, however, came a few days later. 

Up till this time we all hoped that Delhi was our destination, but, 
greatly to our surprise and disappointment, orders came that morning 
directing the column to return to Umritsar; the state of the Punjab 
was causing considerable anxiety, as there were several stations at 
which Native corps still remained in possession of their arms. 

The same afternoon I was in the Philour fort with Nicholson, when 
the telegraph-Kignalltir gavo him a copy of a message from Sir Henry 
Barnard to the authorities in the Punjab, begging that all Artillery 
officers not doing regimental duty might be sent to Delhi, where their 
services wore urgently required. I at once felt that this message 
applied to mo. I had been longing to find myself at Delhi, and lived 
in perpetual dread of its being captured before I could get there ; now 
at last my hopes seemed about to be realized in a legitimate manner, 
but, on the other hand, 1 did not like the idea of leaving Nicholson— 
the more closely I was associated with him the more I was attracted 
by hiin—and I am always proud to remember that he did not wish to 
part with jue. He agreed, hoAvever, that my first uucy was to my 
regiment, and only stipulated that before leaving him I should find 
someone to taJie my place, as he did not know a single oflBcer with the 
column. This I was able to arrange, »md that evening Nicholson and 
I dined iele-a-tetc. At dawn the next morning I loft by mail-cart for 
Delhi, my only kit being a small bundle of bedding, saddle and bridle, 
my servants having orders to follow with my horses, tents, and other 
belongings. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The mail-cart rattled across the bridge of boats, and in less than on 
hour I found myselt at Ludhiana, at the house of George Ricketts,* 
the Deputy Commissioner. Ricketts’s bungalow was a resting-place 
for everyone passing through cn route to Delhi. In one room I 
found Lieutenant Williams of the 4th Sikhs, who had been dangerously 
wounded three weeks before, while assisting Ricketts to prevent the 
ilullundur mutineers from crossing the Sutlej. 

While I was eating my breakfast, Ricketts sat down by my side and 
recounted a stirring tale of all that had happened at Philour and 
Ludhiana consequent on the rising of the Native regiments at Jullundur. 
The mutineers had made, in the first instance, for Philour, a small 

* George Ricketts, Esq., G. B., afterwards a member of the Board of Revenue 
of the Nortli^West Provinces. 
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cantonmentf but importaat from the fact of itn containing a fair-aized 
magazine, and from its situation, ooinruanding the passage of the 
Sutlej, It was garrisoned by the 3rd Native Infantry, which furnished 
the sole guard over the magazine—a danger which, as I have mentioned, 
had fortunately been recognized by the Commander-in-Chief when ho 
first heard of the outbreak at IVreerut. The men of the 8rd remained . 
quiet, and oven did good service in helping to drag the guns of the 
siege-train across the river, and in guarding the treasury, until the 
mutineers from JuUundur arrived on tho Bth June. They then gave 
their British officers warning to leave them, saying they did not mean 
to injure them or their property, but they had determined they would 
no longer serve the Sirkar. Twelve British ofiicors (there could not 
have been more), confronted by 3,000 sepoys, felt themselves powerless, 
luid retired to the fort. 

Eicketts had with liim at that time an assistant named Thornton,* 
who had gone to Philour to lodge some money in the treasury. This 
officer had started to ride back to Ijudlnana, when he suddenly became 
aware of what had happened, and how perilous was the position. Had 
he consulted his own safety, he would Imvo retnniud and taken refuge 
in the fort, instead of whicli he galloped on, having to pass close by the 
mutineers, until he reached the bridge of boats, which, with admirable 
coolness and presence of mind, he cut behind liiin. then, hurrying on, 
ho informed Eicketts of what had taken place; and that tho rebels might 
shortly be expected to attempt the passage of tho river. Fortunately 
the 4th Sikhs from Abbottabad had that very morning marched into 
Ludhiana, and Eickotts hoped, with tlioir assistance, to hold tho sepoys 
in check until tho arrival of the British troops, which he believed must 
have been despatched from Jullundur in pursuit of tho nmtineors. 

The garrison of Ludhiana consisted of a detachment of the 3rd Native 
Infantry, guarding tho fort, in which was stored a largo amount of 
powder. The detachment was commanded by Lieutenant Yorke, who, 
on hearing Thornton’s story, went at once to the fort. He was much 
liked by his men, who received him quite civilly, but told him they 
know that their regiment had joined tho rebels from Jullundur, and 
that they themselves could no longer obey his orders, Eicketts then 
understood that he had but tho 4th Sikhs and a small party of troops 
belonging to the Eaja of Nabha to depend upon. There were only two 
officers with the 4th Sikhs—Captain Eothney, in command, and 
Lieutenant Williams, the Adjutant. Taking throe companies of the 
regiment under Williams, and two guns of the Nabha Artillery, pne 
dragged by camels, the other by horses, Eicketts started off towards 
the bridge of boats. Galloping on alone, he found that the gap in the 
.bridge made by Thornton had not been repaired, whicli proved that the 

* Thomas Thornton, Esq., C.S.L, aftenvarda Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department. 
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rebels had not crossed by that passage, at all events. He widened the 
gap by cutting adrift some more boats, and then bad himself ferried 
across the river, in order to ascertain the exact state of afiairs at 
Philour. He learnt that no tidings had been received of any British 
troops having been sent from JuUundur in pursuit ^.^the mutineers, 
who, having failed to get across the bridge, owing to Tliornton’s timely 
* action, had gone to a ferry reported to be thVee miles up the river. 

Ricketts fecrossed the river as quickly as he could, and joined 
Williams. It was then getting dark, but, hoping they might still be in 
time to check the rebels, they pushed on in the direction of the ferry, 
whicli proved to be nearer six than three miles away. The ground was 
rough and broken, as is always the case on the banks of Indian rivers, 
swollen as they often are by torrents from the hills, which leave behind 
boulders and debris of all kinds. They made but little way; one of 
the gun-camels fell lame, the guides disappeared* and they began to 
despair of reaching the ferry in time, when suddenly there was a 
challenge and they knew they were too late. The sepoys had succeeded 
in crossing the river and were bivouacking immediately in front of them. 

It was not a pleasant position, but it had to be made the best of; 
and both the civilian and the soldier agreed that their only chance was 
to fight. Williams opened fire with his Infantry, and Ricketts took 
command of the guns. At the first discharge the horses bolted with 
the limber, and never appeared again; ahnost at the same moment 
Williams fell, shot through the body. Ricketts continued the fight 
until his ammunition was completely expended, when he was reluctantly 
obliged to retire to a village in the neighbourhood, but not until he had 
killed, as ho afterwards discovered, about fifty of the enemy. 

Ricketts returned to Ludhiana early the next morning, and later in 
the day the mutineers passed through the city. They released some 
600 prisoners who were in the gaol, and helped themselves to what 
food they wanted, but they did not enter the cantonment or the tort. 
The gallant little attempt to close the passage of the Sutlej was entirely 
frustrated, owing to the inconceivable .want of energy displayed by the 
fio-calle j * pursuing forcehad it pushed on, the rebels must have been 
caught iu the act of crossing the river, when Ricketts's small party 
might have afforded considerable help. The Europeans from Jullundur 
reached Philour before dark on the 8th; they heard the firing of 
Ricketts’s gmas. but ho attempt was made by the officer in command 
to ascor^tain the cause, and they came leisurely on to Ludhiana the 
following day. 

Having listened with the greatest interest to Ricketts's story, and 
refreshed the inner man, I resumed my journey, and reached Umballa 
late in the afternoon of the 27 th, not sorry to get under slielter, for the 
monsoon, which had been threatening for some days past, buBst with 
great fury as 1 was leaving Ludhiana. 
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On driving to the d&k-bungalow I found it crowded with of^cers, 
some of whom had been, waiting there for days for on opportunity to 
go on to Delhi; they laughed at me when I expressed my intention of 
proceeding at once, and told^me that the seats on the nifiil-carts had to 
be engaged seveKal days in advance, and that 1 might make up my 
mind to stay where I was for some time to come. I was not at all 
prepared for this, and I determined to get on by hook or by crook; as 
a preliminary measure, I made friends with the postmaster, from 
whoso office the mail-carts started. From him J learnt that my only 
chance was to call upon llie Deputy-Commissioner, by whose orders 
the seats were distributed. I took the postmaster's advice, and thus 
became acquainted with Douglas Forsyth, who in later years made a 
name for himself by his energetic attempts to establish commercial 
relations with Yarkand and Kashgar. Forsyth conftrmcd what 1 had 
already heard, but l(dd mo that an extra cart was to be despatched that 
night, laden with small-arm ammunition, on which I could, if I liked, 
get a seat, adding: ‘ Your kit must be of the smallest, as there will b ^ 
no room for anything inside tlie cart.* 

I returned to the duk-bungalow, overjoyed at iny success, to find 
myself quite an important personage, with everyone my friend, like 
the boy at school w^ho is tlie lucky recipient of a hamper from liome. 

‘ Talce me with you I’ was the cry on all aides. Only two others 
besides the driver and myself could possibly go, and then only by 
carrying our kits in our laps. It was finally arranged that Captain 
Law and Lieutenant Packe should bo m^- companions, Packe was 
lamed for life by a shot through his ankle before w'c had been forty- 
eight hours at Delhi, and Law was killed on the 23rd July, having 
greatly distinguished himself by his gallantry and coolness under fire 
during the short time lie served with the force. 

We got to Kurnal soon after daybreak on tlui 28th. It was occupied 
by a few of the Baja of Jhiiid’s troops, a Commissariat officer, and one 
or two civilians, who Were trying to keep the country quiet and collect 
supplies. Before noon we passed-through Fanipat, where there waaa 
strong force of Patiala and Jhind troops, and early in the afternoon.we 
reached Alipur. Here our driver pulled up, declaring he would go no 
further. A few days before there had been a sharp fight on the road 
between Alipur and Delhi, not far from Badli;ki-Serai, where the 
battle of the 8th Juno had taken place, anjcl as the enemy were 
constantly on the road threatening the rear of the besieging force,' the 
driver did not consider it safe to go on. We could not, however, stop 
at Alipvir, so after some consultation we settled to take the mail-cart 
ponies and ride on to camp. We could hear the boom of guns at 
intervals, and as we neared Delhi we came across several dead bodies 
of the enemy. It is a curious fact that most of these bodies were 
exactly like zsotuumies; there was nothing disagreeable about them. 

6 
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Why thiH should liave been the cose I cannot say, but I often wished 
durini^ the remainder of the campaign that the atmospheric influences, 
which, I preHuino, had produced this effect, could assert themselves 
more frequently. 

We stopped h)r n short time to look at the position occupied by the 
enemy at IbKHi ki-Serai; but none of us were in the mood to enjoy 
sight-seeing. We had never been to Delhi before, and had but the 
vaguest notion whore the llidgo (tlie position oar force was lioldini^) 
was, or how tlie city was situated with regard to our camp. T i 
Bovmd of heavy firing became louder and louder, and we knew that 
fighting must be going on. The driver had soloinnly warned us of the 
risk wo were running in ccaitiiniing our journey, and when we came to 
the point whore the Grand Tnmk Iload bifurcates, one branch going 
direct to the city and the other through the cantonment, we halted for 
a fow minutes to diseiiss Avhich we should take. Fortuuatidy for u.s, 
wo settled to follow that wduch led to the cantouinent, and, as it was 
then gt^i.ing dark, avo pushed on as fast as otxr tired ponies could go. 
The relief to us when we found ourselves safe inside our own piquets 
may be imagined. My fatlier’s old staff-oliicpr, Henry Norman, who 
was then AHsistant-Adjutaiit-Gencral at Head-Quarters, kindly asked 
mo to share his tent until J could make other arrangements. He had 
no bed to offer me, but 1 required none, as 1 was thoroughly tired out, 
and all 1 wanted was a spot on Avhieh to throw myself down. A good 
night’s rest (juite sot me up. I awoke early, scarcely able to believe in 
my good fortune. 1 was actually at DcDii, aiul the city was still in the 
poBsoHsion of the mutineers. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Before entering on the narrative of what came under my own 
observation during the three months 1 was at Delhi, I w'ill relate what 
took place after Hir Henry Barnard succeeded General .^Vnson in 
coiiunand on the 26th Alay, and how tlie little British force maintained 
itself against almost overwhelming odds during the first three weeks 
of that memorable siege. 

Banjard had serAcd as Chief of the Staff in the Crimea, and had 
held various staff appointments in England: but he was an utter 
stranger to India, having only arrived in the country a few weeks 
before. He fully reali^.ed the difficulties of the position to which he 
hod BO unexpectedly succeeded, for ho was a^vare how unjustly Anson 
was being judged by those who, knowing nothing of war, imagined he 
could have started to attack Delhi with scarcely more preparation than 
would have been necessary for a morning's |>arade. The officers of thq 
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column were complete strangers to Jiiiu, and he to them, and he was 
ignorant of the cliaracteristics and capabilities of the Native portion of 
his troops. It must, therefore, have been^vith an anxious heart that 
he took over the comniaud. 

One of liarnard’s first acts was to get rid of the unreliable element 
Mhich Anson had bronglu awsy from Umballa. The Infantry he sent* 
to'Hohtuk, where it sliorUv nftorwards inutiniod, and the Cavalry to 
Meerut. That these troops sliould have been allowed to retain their 
weapons is one of the mysUiricfl of the Mutiny. For more than two 
niontlis tlieir insubordination had boon apparent, incendiarism had 
occurred which had born clearly traced to tliern, and they had even 
gone so far as to fire at their olliccrs; both John Lawrence and Robert 
Montgomery had pressed upon the (kiininander in-Chief the advisability 
of disarming them; but General Anson, infiuenced by the regimental 
officers, who could not belic.vc in the disaffection of tludr men, hod not 
grasped the necessity for this precautionary measure. The European 
soldiers with the column, however, did not concetil their mistrust of 
these sepoys, and Rarnard acted wisely in sending tlicrn away; but it 
was extraordinary that tliey should liave been allowed to kec'p their 
arms. 

On the tlth June JJarnard reached Alipur, witliin ton miles of 
where ho decided to await the arrival of tJn^ siege-train and the troops 
from Meerut. 

The Meerut brigade, under Rrigadier AVilson, had Btarted on the 
27th May. It consisted of two squadrons of the (''aruhineers. Tombs’s* 
troop of Horse Artilhsry, Scott’s Field Mattery and two lK-j)oander 
guns, a wing of the Ist Rattalion (JOth IliHes, a few Native Sappers 
and Miners, and a detachment of Irregular Horse. 

Early on the 30th the village of Gliazi-u-din-nagar fnow known us 
Ghaziabad) close to the Hindun jiver, and about eleven miles from 
Delhi, was reached, Thrnce it w«‘is intended to make u reconnaissance 
towards Delhi, but about four o’clock in the afternoon a vedette 
reported that the enemy were approacliing in strength. A very careless 
look-out had been kept, for almost simultaneously with the report a 
round shot cauic turni)liTig into camp. The troops fell in as quickly as 
possible, and the Artillery came into action. The Rifles crossed the 
Hindun suspension bridge, and, under cover of our guns, attacked the 
enemy, who w'ere strongly posted in a village. From this position 
tliey were speedily dislodged, and the victory was complete. Seven 
hundred British soldiers defeated seven times their number, capturing 
five guns and a large quantity of ammunition and stares, Our loss 
was one ofi&oer and ten men killed, and one officer and eighteen men 
wounded. 

• The late Major-Qencral Sir Harry Tombs, V.C., K.C.B. 
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Tbfii following day (Sunday) iho raiemy r«app<^«ured about noon, but 
after two hours' they were again routed, and on our troops 

oouupying their position, they could be aeon in full retreat towards 
Doll^ Tbs rebels aueoeedod in talcing their guuHi with tltem, for our 
men, prostrated by the intenso heat and pan lx d witli tlinst, wcie quite 
• qnfth le to pursuo- We bod one officer a)id edt \en men killed, mid two 
officers and ten men wounded. Among the latter -w as an onaigii of the 
60th nifies, a boy named Napier, n most gallant young fellow, full of 
life and spirit, wlio had won the love as well as tlu' adiiuiation ot his 
men. He was hit in the leg, ami the mornout ho wns brought into 
cetni it had to be amputated, ^\hen the operation van oao, Napur 
was heard to niurniur, ‘ 1 shall never lead the Hillos *igam ! 1 si nil 
never load the Kitlos again I’ IIis wound ho tliought little of, ^^hat 
gneved him uas tho idea of liaMng to give up his career as a soldier, 
and to leave the reguuont lie was so proud of. Napier was token to 
Meoruli, where lio died a ff*w dajs aiterwards.* 

On tho let June Wilson’b torce was strengthened bv tho Sirniur 
battalion of Gurkhas, (■ a regiment which Inter co\i red itself with glory, 
and gamc»d an undying name its gallantry during the siege of Delhi. 

On tho 7th June Wilson’s brigade crossed tho Juiinia at Ilighput, 
and at Aliptir it joined Jiannird’B force, the men of which loudly 
cheered tboir Meerut coimradob as they marched into camp Avith the 
captuied guns Tho siege^tiain hnd armed the pretious dny, and 
Damard was now ready for an advance. His foice oonBisted of about 
600 Cavalry and 2,400 Infantry, with 22 field-guns. There wore 
besides 1 «j 0 European ArtiUeryinen, chiefly reemite, with the siege- 
train, which comprised eight IB ponnders, four B-mcb and twehe 
6^-incb nmitara. The guns, if not exactly obsolete, were quite un- 
Buited for the work tliat had to be done, but they were the best pro¬ 
curable. George Caiupl^ell, m his ^ Memoirs of iny Indian ('oieer,' 
thus describes the siege-truin as ho saw it passing through Kurnnl; ‘ I 
could not help thinking that it looked a %tiT 3 truinprry ailait with 
whieb to bombiud luid take a great fortified cityand he expressed Iub 
' strong belief that Delhi would never be token by that battery.' 

Barnard heard that (ho enemy intended to oppose Im mardi to 
Delhi, and in order to ascertain their exact position lie sent laeulenant 
Hodflon (who bad previously done good service foi tlio Comiuander-u]- 
('hief by opoaing eonununication with Meerut) to reconnoitre the road. 
Hodson reported (hat the rebels werh in force at Bodli-ki-Serai a little 
m >Te than halfway between Abpur and l>clbi. Orders were accord¬ 
ingly issued tar an advance at uudni^t on the 7tb Juno. 

When it became known that a battle was imminent, there was great 
enthusiasm amongst the troops, who were burning to avenge the 

* The Chaptain's Narrative of the biege of Dolhi. 
t Now the Jst Batlahon, Snd Gmkiias. 
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massacres of Meerut aud Delhi. The ^dc in hospital declaj^d they 
would remain there no longer, and many, quite unfit to walk, ineisted 
on aocompanying the attacking ooluoin, imploring their comrades not 
to mention that tliey wore ill, for fear they should not be allowed to 
take part m the fight ^ 

Tlie mutuieers had sclecti d an admirable position on both sides of. 
the iiuun load To their right was a sorai and a walled village capable 
of holding large numbers of Infautr>, and },rotectcd by an impassable 
^wiiiip io their left, on some nsuig groimcl, a sand bag battery for 
tuui hciuy guns and an 8 in( h mortar had been ooimtmotod On both 
bkUs tlu giouiid was swampy and mtusectcd by water-cuts, and about 
a nnie to the enem>'B left, and nearly parallel to the road, lan the 
^\ c stern Jnnma Canal ^ 

At thi hour named, Ilngadior Hope Grant,f commanding the 
( avalry, started with ten Horse Artillery guns, tliree squadrons of the 
9th LatKire, and fiftv Jhind horsemen und( r Lieutenant Hodson, with 
tht object of tinning the (nemo’s left ilink Hhoitly afterwards the 
iiifliu body marched along the road until the lights in the enemy's 
(amp become visible ( olonel bhowom, who had succeeded Hallifax 
in the command ol the 1 st 13i igade, j luoi ed off to the right of the road, 
and Colonel Gra\ (s, wlio h id taken Jones s place with the 2nd Brigade,§ 
to the left The he ivy guns irnilined on the road with a battery of 
Fitl I \rnlhij 011 rithci fiank, Jusi as day broke our guns advanced, 
but bifuic thev weie in position the fight b<gflu by a ci^manade from 
the rebel VrtiUei^, which caubcd us severe loss To this destructive 
ijic no adequate leply ronld be made, our guns were too few aud of 
too sin ill (ahbre To add to our difficulties, the Native buUook drivers 
of our heavy guns went* off with their cattle, and one of the waggons 
blew up \t thi^ cniiC'U moment Barnard ordered bhowors to charge 
the (neiii\ s guns a se i vice wliK h was performed with h^ roie gallantry 
b> litr Majesty 8 75th Foot who earned the position t ihc point of 
thi ba>onet, with a los^ of 19 oiluers and men killed aud 41 wounded 
Thf n supported b\ the Ist Fusiliers, the same regiment dashed across 
the load and burst open the gatfs of the B(rat. A denpoiato fight 
ensurd, but the sepoys w ic no match for British bavonets, and they 
now Ic imt tint their misdeeds were nut to be allowed to go unpunished. 
Graves 9 brigade, h ivmg passed round the jk%U appeared on the 
enemv s nght rear, while Grant with his Cavalry and Hoiwe Artillery 
threatened their left. The defeat was < omplete,iind'tiia yebeht retreatc d 
hastily towards Delhi, leaving thoir guns on th^ ground. 

* * Siam of D Ibx hj au Odicti who w rvwi llierc' 
t The late (fcneral Sir Ho|»c Orant, OCR. 
t 76th and Nt lieugal lusilicrs 

1st BattaUoit COtU Rifles, 2nd Bengal FuattierSi aud SitSMUt battalion. 

)i baaiupy gruimd. 
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Althou^jh the men wore much oxhauRted, Barnard determined to 
push on, for ho feared that if he delayed the rebels might rally, and 
(weupy another strong positicai. 

From the eross-roads ju^t beyond Badli-ki-Sorai could be seen the 
Ilid'^e on whki) tlici British force Avas to hold Us own for more than 
• three njonlhs diirin;^ the heat of an Indian snmnier, and under the rain 
of an Jiuliaii monsooji. At this point two columns were formed, Bar¬ 
nard taking coininnnd of the one, which proetioded to tlio left towards 
the cantonntent, and Wilson of tho other, wliich moved along the city 
road. Wilson’s column fought its way through gardens and enclosures 
until it roaehed the western extremity of the Itidge. Barnard, as he 
canuj under fclie fire of the enemy’s guns, made a Hank movement to 
the left, anil then, wheeling to his right, sw'opt along the Ridge from 
the Flagstalf 'I’owcr to Hindu Kao’s house, where tlie two cohmms 
united, thei rebels Hying before them. 

Barnard had acliieved a great success and with comparatively small 
loss, considering the formidable position occupied by tlie enemy, their 
groat strength in Artillerv, and their supei iority in numbers. 

(hu’ casualties were r»l killed and M)\ wounded. Among the former 
was ('olonel Chester, tlie Adjutant-General of the Army. Of the troops 
opposed to ns it was reckoned that 1,0()0 never returned to Bclhi; 
tliirleiai guns were captured, two of them being 24-ponnders. 

I liave frequently wandered ov('r the Itidge since IHoT, and thought 
Jiow wonderfully we ivere aided hy finding n loady-made position—not 
only a coign of vantage for attack, but a vainpart of defence, as Forrest* 
describes it. This Uidgt‘, rising sixty h-et above tho city, covered the 
main line of communication to tho Bunjal), upon the retention of which 
our very oxisfcencc as a forco depended. Its left rested on the Jumna, 
uufordablc from the time the snoiv on tho higher ranges begins to melt 
until the rainy season is over, and of sufficient wddth to prevent our 
being tMifiladed hv field-guns ; although, on tho immediate right, bazaars, 
buildings, and garden-walls aflbrded cover to the enemy, the enclosed 
nature of the grouinl was so far advantageous that it emburrassed and 
impeded them in their attempts to organize an attack in force upon 
our flank or rciu*; and a further protection was afforded by the 
Kajfifgarb _///»/, wdiich during the rains submerges a vast area of land. 

The distance of the Ridge from the city walls varied considerably. 
On our rigid, where the memorial monument now' stands, it w'as about 
1,200 yards, at the Flagstaff Tower about a mile and a half, and at the 
end near the river nearly two miles and a half. This rendered our left 
comparativ ely saie, and it w'as bchmd the Ridge in this direction that 
the main part of our camp was pitched. The Flagstaff Tower in the 
centre was the general rendezvous for the non-combatants, and for 

* ‘The ludiau Mutiny,* by George W. Forreat. 
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those of the sick and wounded who were able to xiiovo about, as they 
could assemble there and hear the news from the front without much 
risk of injury from tlie cnem^^’s lire, _ 

The Flagstaff Tower is interesting from the fact that it was liere the 
residents from the cantoiiineut i>f Pelhi assembled to make a stand, 
on hearing thnt the rebels from I^leerut were murdering the British < 
officers on duty within the eity, that the three Native regiments and 
battery of f’ield Artillery had joined the iijutincers, and tluit at any 
moment they themselves might expect to bo atlacJojd. ^J’ho tow<'r was 
150 feet high, with a low parapet running round the top, approached 
by a narrow winding staircase. Hero the men of the party proposed 
to await the attack. Tlie ladies, who behaved with tlu* utmost coohiess 
and presence of mind, were, witli the wives and cliijdren of the few 
European non-coniniissioned officers, placed for tlieir greater safety on 
the stairs, where they w^ere all but suffocated by the stilling heat in 
such a coniined space. The little inirty on the roof consisted of some 
twenty British officers, the same Jiuiubor of lialf'Casto buglers and 
drummers, and half a dozen l^uropnan 8f»ldiers. Not a drop of water, 
not a particle of food, was to he had. No luip appeared to bo coming 
from Meerut, in the direction of which place many a longing and 
expectant glance had been cast during the anxious hours of that 
miserable 11th May. Constant and heavy firing w^as heard from the 
city and suburbs, and the Cavalry \vcre reporti‘d to be advancing cn 
the cantonment. 

liefore evening the weary w’atchers realized tliat their position was 
untenable, and tliat their only possible chance of eseaping the fate 
which had befallen llie officers within the ciiy {'whose dead bodies had 
been inhtmianly sent in a cart to the Tower) lay in flight. Shortly 
before dark tlie inovu was made, the wtimen and children were crowded 
into the few vehicles available, and accompanied by the men, some on 
foot and some on horseback, they got away by the road leading 
towards Umballa. They were only just in time, for before the last of 
the party w'ere out of sight of the cantonment, crowds of Natives 
poured into it, burning, plundering, and destroying everything they 
could find. 

Amongst the fugitives from Delhi was Captain Tytlcr, of the 38th 
Native Infantry, who, after a variety of vicissitudes, reached Umballa 
safely with his wife and children. When Anson’s force was being 
formed for the advance on Delhi, T^^tlor was placed in charge of the 
military treasure chest, and through some unaccountable negligence 
Mrs. Tytler was allowed to accompany him. I believe that, when 
Mrs. Tytler’s presence became known to the authorities, she would have 
been sent out of camp to some safe place, but at that time she was not 
in a fit state to travel, and on the 21st June, a few days after the force 
took up its position under a heavy cannonade, she gave birth to a son in 
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tho waggon in which she was aooouimodated. The infant, who was 
christened Stanley Delhi Force, seems to have boon looked upon by 
the soldiery with quite a superstitious feeling, for the father tells us 
that soon after its birth ho overheard a soldier say; ‘ Now we shall get 
our reinforceiiieiits; this camp was formed to avenge the blood of 
,I innocents, and the lirnt reinforcement sent to us is a new-born infant.* 
IteinforcerneiiLs did actually arrive the next day. 

It was on tho afternoon of the 8 th June that the British force was 
placed in position on the llidgo. The main pi(iuct was established at 
Ilindu Kao's house, a large stone building, in forincridays the country 
residence some Mahratta Chief. About one hundred and eighty 
yards further to tho left was the observatory, near which our heavy 
gun battery was orccU^d. Beyond tho observatory was an old Patluin 
mosque, iTi which was placed on Infantry piquet with two field-guns, 
Still further to the left came the Flag&tatl Tower, hold by a party of 
Infantry with tw'o more field guns. At the extreme right of the 
Bidgo, overlooking tlie trunk road, there was a strong piquet with a 
heavy batterv. 

This was the weak point of our defence. To the right, and somewhat 
to the rear, was the suburb of Sabzi Mandi (vegetable market), a succes¬ 
sion of lioiises and walled gardens, from which the rebels constantly 
thniatened our flanlc. To protect this part of the position as much as 
possible, a battery of three 18-pouuders and an Infantry piquet was 
placed on what was knowmas the Uenerars Mound, with a Cavalry 
piquet and two Horse Artillery guns immediately below. In front of 
the IVulge the ground was covered with old buildings, enclosures, and 
clumps of trees, which afforded only too perfect shelter to the enemy 
when making their sorties. 

As described by tho Commanding Engineer, ‘ the eastern face of 
Delhi rests on the Jumna, and at the season of tho >'ear during which 
our operations were carried on, tho strcairi may be described as wash¬ 
ing the face of tho w*dls. The river front was therefore inacces¬ 
sible to the besieging force, while at the same time tho mutineers 
and the inhabitants of the city could communicate freely across the 
river by means of the bridge of boats and forrios. This r^iudered it 
impossible for us to invest Dellii, even if there had been a sufficient 
number of troops for the purpose. We were only able, indeed, to 
direct our attack against a small portion of the city wall, while through¬ 
out the sien^^he enemy could freely communicate with, and procure 
supplies froid, the surrounding country. 

' On the river front the defences consisted of an irregular wall with 
occasional bastions and towers^ and about one half of the length of this 
face was occupied by the palace of the King of Delhi and its outwork, 
the old Moghid fort of Selimgarh. 

‘The remaining defences consisted of a Buccession of bastioned 
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fronts, the oonneoting curtains being very long, and the outworks 
liiuited to one orown-work at the Ajmir gate, and Alartello towers 
mounting a single gun, at the points whcre^dditionul flanking fire to 
that given by the bastions themselves was required.’ * 

The above description will gi^^o some idea of the strength of the 
great city which the British force had come to capture. For more than* 
two months, however, our energies were devoted not to capturing the 
city, but to defending ourselves, having to be ever on the watch to 
guard our communication with the I’linjab, and to ret>el the enemy’s 
almost daily sorties. 

The defences of I>elhi, which remain almost unaltered up to the 
present day, were modernized forms of the ancient works that existed 
when the city fell before Lord Lake’s army^ in 1803. These works had 
been strengthened and improved some years before the Mutiny by 
Lieutenant Robert Napicr.f How thoroughly and effectually that 
talented and distinguished Engineer performed the duty entrusted to 
him, wo who had to attack Delhi could testify to our cost. 

Barnard was not left long in doubt as to the intentions of the rebels, 
who, the very afternoon on which he occupied the Ridge, attacked 
Hindu Rao’s liouse, W'here the Sinuur battalion, two companies of the 
60th Rifles, and two of Scott’s guns had been placed. The enemy 
were driven off before dark. The following day they began to can¬ 
nonade from the city walls, and in the afternoon repeated their 
attack. 

That same morning a welcome reinforcement reached camp, the 
famous Corps of Guides having arrived as fresh as if they had returned 
from an ordinary fieltj day, instead of having come off a march of 
nearly 600 miles, accorriplished in the incredibly short time of twenty- 
two days, at the most trying season of the year, The General, having 
inspected them, said a few words of encouragement to the men, who 
begged their gallant Commandant to say how proud they were to 
belong to the Delhi Force. Their usefulness was proved that same 

* The bastions were small, r ach moutitiiig from ten to fourteen pieces of 
Artillery ; tliey were providiMl with rn;iaf»nry parap ts about V2 te(*t in thick¬ 
ness, and were about le feet liigh. The eurlaiii eonsistofl fif a simj»le masonry 
wall or rampart 16 feet in height, 11 feet thick at top, and 14 or 15 feet at 
bottom. This main wall cjarricd a parapet loo[>holed lor musketry 8 feet in 
ludght and 3 feet in tliickncss. The whole of the laud front was covered by a 
faussebraye of varying thickness, ranging from 16 to 30 feet, and Imving a 
vertical scan) wall 8 feet high ; exterior to tliis was a dry diUh about ‘26 feet 
in width. The countei-scarp was simply an earthen slo^ie, easy to descend. 
The glacis was very narrow, extending only 60 or 60 yards from the counter¬ 
scarp, and ctwering bajcly one-half ot the walls from tlio hesieg<!i*s’ view. 
These walls were about seven miles in circumference, and included an arrui 
of about three vsqnare miles (see Colonel Baird-Smith’s refsirt, dated 
September 17, 1867). 

t The late Field Marshal Lord Xapier of Magdak, G.C. 6 ., O.C.S.I. 
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afternoon, when, in support of the piquets, they engaged the enemy in 
a hand-to-hand contest, and drove them back to the city. 

It was close up to the walls that Quintin Battye, the dashing Com¬ 
mander of tlie Guides Cavalry, received his mortal wound. He was 
the brightest and cheeriest of companions, and although only a sub- 
saltern of eight years’ ser\ice, he was a great loss. I spent a few hours 
with him on my way to Delhi, and I remember how his handsome face 
glowed when he talked of the opportunities for distinguishing them¬ 
selves in store for the Guidos. Proud of hia regiment, and beloved by 
his men, who, grand fellows themselves, were captivated by his many 
soldierly qualities, he had every prospect before him of a splendid 
career, but he was destined to fall in his first fight. He was curiously 
fond of quotations, and the last words he uttered wore ^ Dulce ct 
devorwni cat j)ro patria mori.' 

While our lubuxtry and Field Artillery were busily engaged with the 
enemy, the few heavy guns we had wore put in position on the llidge. 
Great things were hoped from them, but it was soon found that they 
wore not powerful enough to silence the enemy’s fire, and that our 
small supply of ammunition was being rapidly expended.* The rebels’ 
guns were superior in number and some in calibre to ours, and were 
well served by the Native Artillerymen whom wo had been at such 
pains to teach. Barnard discovered, too, that his deficiencies in men 
and materiel prevented regular approaches being made. There were 
only 150 Native Sappers and Miners with our force, and Infantry 
could not bo spared for working parties. 

On the 10th June another determined attack was made on Hindu 
Bug's house, which was repulsed by the Sirmiir battalion of Gurkhas 
imder its distinguished Commandant, Major BeiAf The mutineers 
quite hoped that the Gurkhas would join them, and as they wore 
advancing they called out: ‘ We arc not firing; we want to speak to 
you; wo want you to join us.’ The little Gurkhas replied, ‘Oh yes; 
wo are coming,’ on which they advanced to within twenty paces of 
the rebels, and, tiring a well-directed volley, killed nearly thirty 
of them. 

Tho next day the insurgents made a third attack, and were again 
repulsed with considerable loss. They know that Hindu Bao’s house 
was the key of our position, and throughout the siege they made the 
most desperate attempts to capture it. But Barnard had entrusted 
this post of danger to Gurkhas, and all efforts to dislodge them were 
unavailing. At first Beid had at his command only his own battalion 
and two companies of the 60th Bifles; but on the arrival of the Gtiides 

* So bmlly off were we for aiuniimition for the heavy guns at this time, 
that it was found necessary to use the shot fired at us by the enemy, and a 
reward was offered for every 24-ponnder shot brought into the Artillery Park* 

+ Now General Sir Charles BeM, G.C.B. 
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their Infantry wore also placed at his disposal, and whenever he 
sounded the alarm ho was reinforced by two more companies of the 60tii. 
Hindu Kao's house was within easy range of nearly all the enemy's 
heavy guns, and was riddled through and through with shot and shell. 
Reid never quitted the Ridge save to attack the enemy, and never once 
visited the camp ujitil carried into it severely wounded on the day of the 
final assault. Hindu Rao's house was the little Gurkhas' hospital as 
well as their barrack, for their sick and wounded begged to be left with 
their comrades instead of being taken to canjp,* 

Failing in their attcmipts on the centre of ilje position, the rnuti:ieers 
soon after daylight on the 12th, having concealed themselves in the 
ravines adjoining Metcalfe House, attacked the Flagstaff Tower, the 
piquet of whicli was composed of two Horse Artillery guns and two 
companies of the 75th Foot, under the command of Captains Dunbar 
and Knox. A heavy fog and thick mist rolling up from tho low 
ground near the Jumna completely enveloped the Itidge and the left 
fi'ont of our position, hiding everything in the immediate vicinity. 
The piquet was on the point of being relieved by a detachment of the 
2nd liongal Fusiliers, when a large body of the enemy, who had crept 
up unobsen'cd, made a rush at the Flagstaff Tower, and as nearly as 
possible captured tho guns. The piquet was hardly pressed, Knox and 
several men were killed, juid but for the timely arrival of two com¬ 
panies of the 00th, the rebels would have gained the day, 

Tliis engagement was scarcely over, when in.'isses of insurgents 
advanced from the Sabzi Mandi upon Hindu Rao's liouse, and into the 
gardens on the right flank of the camp, threatening the Mound piquet. 
Besorves were called up, these attacks, in their turn, were repulsed and 
the rebels were pursued tor some distance. It was most fortunate that 
both attacks did not take place simultaneously, as was tho obvious 
intention of tho enemy, for our strength would not have been sufficient 
to repel them both at tho same moment. 

In order to prevent the mutineers from coming to such close quarters 
again, a piquet was placed m Metcalfe's House, and the Mound to the 
rear of the ridge facing the Sabzi Mandi was strengthened. These 
precautions ought to, and would, have been taken before, but for the 
want of men. Our soldiers were scarcely ever off duty, and this fresh 
demand made it impossible at times to provide a daily relief for tho 
several piquets. 

Our resources in siege guns and ammunition were so limited, daily 
sorties, disease, and heat were making such ravages amongst our small 
force, there was so little hope of receiving any considorable reinforce¬ 
ments, and it appeared to be of such paramount importance to capture 

* Forrest’s ‘Indian Mutiny* and Norman’s ‘Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi,' two interesting accounts from which I shall often quote. 
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Delhi without further delay, that Barnard agreed to a proposal for 
taking it by a coup de mam. 

The particular details of the project and disposition of the troops 
were worked out by three young officers of Engineers, under the 
direct ordeitj of the General, and were kept a profound secret; even the 
Coniniandiiig Engineer was not made acquainted witli them. Secrecy 
was, of course, of vital importance, but that the officers who ought to 
have been chiefly concerned were kept in ignorance of the scheme, 
shows there was little of that confidence so essential to success existing 
between the (/ommander and those who wore in the position of his 
principal advisers. Practically the wdiole force was to bo engaged, 
divided into three columns—one to enter by the Kashmir gate, the 
second by the Lahore gate, and the tliird was to attempt an escalade. 
The three columns, if tlicy succeeded in effecting an entrance, were to 
\vork their wuiv to the centre of the city, and there unite. 

It was intended that these columns should move off from camp so as 
to arrive at the walls just fioforo daybreak ; accordingly, at one o’clock 
on the morning of the I 8 th J une the troops were suddenly paraded and 
ammunition served out, and then for the first time the Commanders of 
the three columns and the staff were made acquainted with the 
Generars intentions, Jt so happened that the 75th Foot, which had 
followed the enemy into the grounds of Metcalfe House after the 
repulse on the Flagstaff Tower the previous morning, had through 
some oversight never been recalled; their absence was only discovered 
when the order was given for the regiment to turn out, and a consider¬ 
able time was wasted in sending for it and biinging it back to cainp. 
Day w'as breaking wh(*ii this regiment received its ammunition, and all 
hope oi an unperceived advance to the walls had to be given up. The 
troops were therefore dismissed, and allowed to turn in, having been 
uselessly disturbed from their much-needed rest. 

The failure to give effect to the young Engineer officers’ plan may be 
looked upon as a merciful dispensation of Providence, which saved us 
from what would almost certainly have been an irreparable disaster. 
When we think of the liard fighting encountered when the assault did 
take place under much more favourable circumstances, and bow the 
columns at the end of that day were only just able to get inside the 
city, those wlio had practical knowledge of the siege can judge what 
chance there would have been of these smaller columns accompliBhing 
their object, even if they had been able to take the enemy by surprise. 

The 18th and 14th passed in ooraparative quiet; but early on the 
15tli a strong force advanced from Delhi against the Metcalfe House 
piquet, witli the object of turning our left flank, but it was driven back 
with oonsidorablc loss. 

On the 17th we were attacked from almost every direction—a 
manoeuvre intended to prevent oar observing a battery which was 
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being constructed close to an Idgali,^ situated on a hill to our right, 
from which to enfilade our position on the Ridge. As it was very im¬ 
portant to prevent the completion of this battery, Barnard ordered it to 
be attacked by two small columns, one commanded by Tombs, of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, the other by Reid. Tombs, with 400 of the 60th 
Rifles and Ist Bengal Pusiliers, 60 of the Guides Cavalry, 20 Sappers 
and Miners, and his own troop of Horse Artillery, moved towards the 
enemy’s left, while Reid, with four companies of the 60th and some of 
his own Gurkhas, advanced through Kishenganj against their right. 
Tombs drove the rebels through a succession of gardens till they 
reached the Idgah, wh(?re they made an obstinate but unavailing re¬ 
sistance. The gates of tho mosque w'ere blown open, and thirty-nine 
of its defenders were killed. Tombs himself was slightly wounded, 
and had two horses killed, making five which had been shot under this 
gallant soldier since the coinmeneexnent of the campaign. Reid's 
attack was equally successful. He completely destroyed the bettery, 
and inflicted heavy loss on tho enemy. 

The next day but one the rebels issued from the city in great force, 
and threatened nearly every part of our ])ositioii. The lighting was 
severo throughout tho ofternoDn, the piquets having again and again to 
be reinforced. Towards evening, while nearly all the Infantry were 
thus engaged, a large party of the insurgents, passing unpereeived 
through the suburbs and gardens on our right, reappeared about a mile 
and a half to our fe^ir. Very few troops were left in camp, and all 
Hope Grant, who was in command at the time, could collect was four 
or five squadrons of (Cavalry and twelve guns. He found the enemy 
in a strong position, against which his light guns could make but little 
impression, while their Artillery and well-placed Infantry did ua con¬ 
siderable damage. Tombs's troop especially suilored, and at one time 
lus guns were in imminent danger of being captured. Just at this 
moment some of the Guides Cavalry rode up. ‘ Daly, if you do not 
charge,’called out Tombs, ‘my guns are taken.’ Daly spurred into 
the bushes, followed by about a dozen of liis gallant Guides. He 
returned with a bullet through his shoulder, but the momentary diver¬ 
sion saved the gunfl.t 

As long us it wiis light the steady fire of the Artillery and the dashing 
charges of the Cavalry kept the rebels in check; but in the dusk of tho 
evening their superior numbers told: they very nearly succeeded in turn¬ 
ing our flank, and for some time the guns were again in great jeopardy; 
the 9th Lancers and Guides, bent on saving them at all hazards, 
charged the enemy; but, writh a ditch and houses on each side, their 
action was paralyzed, and their loss severe. All was now in confusion, 
the disorder increasing as night advanced, when a small body of 

* A Maliomedan place of worship and sacrifice. 

f ‘ Siege of Delhi; by an OtlicKjr wlio served there,' 
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Infantry (about 800 of the 60th mfles) came up, dashed forward, and, 
cutting a lane through the rebels, roseiied the guns * 

Our loss in this affair amounted to 3 officers and 17 men killed, and 
7 officers and 70 men wounded. Among the latter was Hope Grant, 
who had iiis horse shot under him in a charge, and was saved by the 
devotion of two men of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers) and a 
Mahomedan sowar of the 4th Irregular Cavalry, 

It was nearly midnight before the troops returned to camp. The 
enemy had been frustrated in their attempt to force our rciir, but they 
had nob been driven back; we had, indeed, been only just able to hold 
our own. The result of the day added considerably to the anxiety of 
the Commander. He saw that the rebels had discovered our weak 
point, and that if they managed to establish theiuBolves in our rear, our 
communication with the Punjab would bo cut off, our small force would 
be invested, and without supplies and reinforcements it would be im¬ 
possible to maintain our position against the daily increasing strength 
of the insurgents. Great was the despondency in comp when the 
result of the day’s lighting was known ; but the fine spirit which 
animated the force throughout the siege soon assorted itself, and our 
men cheerfully looked forward to the next encounter with the enemy. 

At daybreak Grant was again upon the ground, but found it 
abandoned. Many dead men and horses were lying about, and a 
9-poundor gun, loft by the enemy, was brought into camp. 

The troops had scarcely got back, hoping for a little rest, when the 
enemy again resumed their attack on the rear, and opened fire at so 
short a distance that their shot came right through the camp. But on 
this Occasion they made no stand, and retreated as soon as our troops 
showed themselves. 

In order to strengthen our position in rear a battery of two 
IB-pounders was constructed, supported by Cavalry and Infantry 
piquets, and most of the bridges over tho drain from the Najafgorh 
Jhil were destroyed. 

For two days after the events I have just described the hard-worked 
little body of troops had comparative rest, but our s-pies informed us 
that the enemy were being largely reinforced, and that wc might 
expect to be hotly attacked on the 23rd. 

For some time an idea had been prevalent amongst the Natives that 
the English raj was not destined to survive its hundredth year, and 
that the centenary of Clive’s victory on the field of Plassy on the 28rd 
lime, 1757, would see its downfall. This idea was strengthened in the 
Native mind by tbe fact that the 23rd June, 1857, w'^as a date propitious 
alike for Hindus and Mahomedans; the Jattsa, a Hindu religious 
festival., was to take place on that day, and there vras also to be a new 


* Forrest’s ‘The Indian Mutiny.’ 
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moon, which the Mahomedans looked upon as a lucky omen; the 
astrologers, therefore, declared that the stars in their courses would 
fight for the mutineers. If, however, prophecies and omens alike 
appeared to favour the rebels, fortune was nnt altogether unkind to us, 
for on the 22nd a reinforcement reached Khai, twenty-two miles from 
Delhi, consisting of six Horse Artillery guns, a small party of liritish 
Infantry, a squadron of the 2nd Punjab ('avalry, and the Head-' 
Quarters of the 4th Sikhs, numbering in all about H50 men, 

A staff officer was sent at once to lUiai to hurry on the force and 
tell them how urgently their assistance was required iii camp; this 
appeal was responded to with the utmost alacrity, and eai'ly the next 
evening the welcome reinforcement made ils appejirance. 

It hod scarcely arriv€*d before tlio Artillery on the city walls opened 
fire, while guns, which had been brought into the suburbs, enfiladed 
our right and concentrated a heavy fire on lliiidu Kao’s housa which 
the few guns we had in position were quite unable to silence. The 
rebel Infantry occupied Kishenganj and Sabzi Mandi m force, and 
threatened to advance on the Mound battery, while a constant 
musketry fire was maintained upon the Kitlge. Keid reported that the 
mutineers made a. desperate attack at about twelve o'clock^ and that no 
men could have fought better; they charged the Kifies, the Guides, 
and the Gurkhas again and again. The cannonade raged fast and 
furious, and at one time it seemed as though the day must bo lost, 
Tliousands were brought against a mere handful of men; but Keid 
knew the importance of his y)Osition, and was determined at all 
hazards to hold it until reinforcements arrived,* 

The mutineers were checked, but not driven off. The first attempt 
from the Mound battery failed to repulse them, and ('olohel AVelch- 
man, who was in command, was dangerously wounded. Every 
available man in camp had been engaged, and ns a last resource the 
2nd Fusiliers and the 4th Sikhs, who had just arrived from Rhai, 
were sent to the front. Showers was placed in command, and shortly 
before the day closed he succeeded in forcing the enemy to retire. So 
the anniversary of Plassy saw us, though hardly pressed, undefeated, 
and the enemy’s hopes unfulfilled. They lost over 1,000 men. Our 
casualties were 1 officer and 38 men killed, and 8 officers and 118 men 
wounded. The heat all the while was terrific, and several of our men 
were knocked over by the sun. 

The lesson taught us by this severe fighting was the importance of 
occupying the Sabzi Mandi, and thus preventing tlie enemy from 
approaching too close to the camp and enfilading the Ridge. This 
entailed more constant dutj' upon our already overworked soldiers, but 
Barnard felt that it would not do to run the risk of another such struggle. 


* Beid’s own report. 
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A pic^uet. of IBO EuropeanB was accordingly placed in the Sabzi Mandi, 
part in a serai on oniS side of the Grand Trank Bead, and the rest in 
a Hinda temple on the opposite sidoi These posts were connected by 
a line of breastworks with the Hinda Bao piquets, and added con^ 
siderably to the strength of our position. 

After the *23rd there were real or threatened attacks daily; but we 
Vere left fairly undisturbed until the ‘27tili June, when the Metcalfe 
Mid SmhyA Mandi piquets were assaulted, and also the batteries on the 
Bidge. These attempts wore defeated without any very loss, 

only 18 of our men being killed, and 1 officer and 4B wounded. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

I wiLii now continue nij' storj' from the 29th June, tlie morning after 
tny arrival in camp, when I awoke full of exdtemw?!., and so eager t(' 
hear all mv <)ld "'iend Norman could tell me, that I am afraid he must 
have been considerably bored with my questions. 

It is impossible for me to describe my pleasuro at find. 4 myself a 
member of a force which had already gained iniperir'vibk fame, 1 
longed to meet and know the men whose names wer n everyone i 
mouth. The hero of the day was Harry Tombs, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, an unusually handsome man and a thorough sol *ier. His 
gallantry in the attack on the Idgah, and whc"evt • Je had been 
engaged, was the general talk of the camp. I had always heara of 
Tombs as one of the best offleors in the regin ent, and it . as witl 
feelings of respectful admiration that I made his acqupiutance a few 
days later. 

Jemmy Hills,* one of the subaltems in Tombs’j troop, was an old 
Addiacoinbe friend of mine; he delighted in talking of his Commandci, 
in dilating on his merits as a soldier and his skill in handling each arm 
of the service. As a cool, bold leader of men Tombs woe unsurpassed: 
no fire, however hot, and no crisis, however unexpected, could take 
him by surprise; he grasped the situation in a moment, and issued his 
orders without hesitation, inspiring all ranks with confidence in his 
power and capacity. He was somewhat of a martinet, and was more 
feared than liked by his men until they realissed what a grand leader 
he was, when they gave him their entire confidence, and were ready to 
follow him anywhere and everywhere. 

Another very distinguiabed oficer of my regiment, whom I now met 
for the first time, and for whom I ever i^rwords entertfuned the 
warmest regard, was Edwin Jodmaon^t Aasistent-Adjutant*General of 

^ New Lieqtenant-Of^oral Sir James HillB-Johnes, V.G,, G.C.Bt 
t The late General ^witi Johnson, G.C.B, 
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the Bengal Artillery, in which capacity he had accompanied Brif^jadier 
Wilson from Meerut. He had a jMJOuliarly bright intellect—somewhat 
caustic, but always clever ahd amusing He was a delightful 
companion, and invariably gained the oonMence of those with whom 
he worked. 

Johnson was the first person on whom I called to report my arrival. 
and to find out with which troop or battery I was to do duty. Ho told 
me that the Quartermaster General wished to keep me in his depart¬ 
ment. So, after visiting General Chamberlain,* who I knew would be 
anxious to hear all that had been going on in the Movable Column 
since his departure, I made rny way to Colonel Becher, whom I found 
suffering from the severe wound he had received a few days before, 
and fiekod him wOmt was to be my fate. He replied the question 
had been raised of appointing an officer to help the Assistant-Adjutant- 
(>en<jral of the IJelhi Field Force, who found it impossible to carry on 
the daily increasing work single-handed, and that Chamberlain had 
thought of me for this post. Had Chamberlain’s wish been carried 
ovit uiy career might have been quite changed, but while he was 
discussing the question with Sir Henry Barnard, Donald Stewart 
unexpectedly amved in camp. 

I was waiting outside Sir Henry Barnard’s tent, anxious to hear 
what decision had been come to, when two men rode up, botti looking 
greatly fatigued and half starved; one of them being Stewart. He 
told me they Ixad had a most adventurous ride; but before waiting to 
hear his story,f I asked Norman to suggest Stewart for the new 
appointment—a case of one word for Stewart and two for myself, I am 
afraid, for I had set my heart on returning to the Quartermaster- 
General’s department. tAnd so it was settled, to our mutual satisfac¬ 
tion, Stewart becoming the D.A.A.G. of the Delhi Field Force, and I 
the D.A.Q.M.G. with the Artillery. 


CHAPTER XV. 

That my readers may better imderstand our position at the time 1 
joined the Delhi Field Force, I might, 1 think, quote with advantage 
from a letter^ written the very day of my arrival by General Barnard 
to Sir John Lawrence, in which he describes the difficulties of the 
situation, hitherto met by the troops with the most determined courage 
and endurance, but to which no end could be seen. When he took 

* Chamherlain had been given the rank of Brigadier-General on his arrival 
at Delhi. 

t The account of this adventurous ride is given in the Api*endix. 

See Kaye's ‘History of the Indian Mutiny.' 
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over the comm ind, he wrote, he was expected to be able to silence at 
once the fire from tlie Mori and Kashmir bastions, and then to bring 
his heavy guns into play on the walls and open a way into the city, 
after which, it was supposed, all would be plain sailing. But this 
programme, so plausible in theory, was absolutely impossible to put 
into practice. In spite of every effort on our part, not a single one of 
the enemy's guns was silenced; they had four to our Qn6, while the 
distance from the Bidge to the city walls was too great to allow of our 
cotuparatively light guns making any impression on thorn. Under 
these circumstances the only thing to be done was to construct batteries 
nearer to the city, but before these could bo begun, entrenching tools, 
sandbags, and other necessary materials, of which the Engineers were 
almost entirely destitute, had to be collected. The troops were being 
worn out by constant sanguinary combats, and the attacks to which 
they were exposed required every soul in camp to repel them. It was 
never certain where the enemy intended to strike, and it was only by 
the most constant vigilance that their intentions could be ascertained, 
and the men were being incessantly withdrawn during the scorching 
heat of the day from one place to another. General Barnard concluded 
as follows ; ‘ You may ask why we engage in these constant combats. 
The reason simply is that when aUacked we must defend ourselves, 
and tliat to secure our camp, our hospitals, our stores, etc., every living 
being has to be employed. The whole thing is too gigantic for the force 
brought against it.’ 

Soon after Barnard wrote these lines reinforcements began to arrive, 
and our position was gradually improved. By the 3rd July the follow¬ 
ing troops had reached Delhi: four Horse Artillery guns (two British 
and two Native), a detachment of European Foot ArtiUory, tlie Head- 
Quarters of Her Majesty's Bth and Blst Foot, one squadron of the 
I'ith Punjab Cavalry, the 1st Punjab Infantry, and some newly-raised 
Sikh Sappers and Artillery. The strength of the force was thus in¬ 
creased to nearly 6,6(X) men ol all arms. The enemy’s reinforcements, 
however, were out of all proportion to ours—mutineers from Jullundur, 
Nasiraba<l, Ninuwjh, Kotoh, Gwalior, Jhansi, and Kohilkand arrived 
about this time. Those from Bohilkand crossed by the biidge of boats 
and entered the city by the 'Calcutta gate; we could distinctly see 
them from the Ridge, marching in perfect formation, with their bands 
playing and colours flying. Indeed, tliroughout the siege the enemy’s 
numbers were constantly being increased, while they had a practically’ 
unlimited number of guns, and the weU-stocked magazine furnished 
them with an inexhaustible supply of ammimition. 

I found myself under fire for the first time on the SOth Jime, when 
an attack was made on the Sabzi Mandi piquet and Hindu Bao's house. 
Eight of our men were killed and thirty wounded ; amongst the latter 
were Yorke and Packe, both attached to the 4th Sikhs. It appeared 
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certain that ihese two officers were wounded by the Hindustanis of 
thoir own reguaent; Paeko, who was shot through the ankle, being so 
close up to the breastwork that it was scarcely possible for the bullet 
which hit him to have come from the front. Consequently all the 
Hindustanis in the 4th Sikhs were disarmed and turned out of camp,^ 
as it was mauifestly undesirable to have any but the most loyal soldiers 
in our ranks. 

In the afternoon of the same day I was ordered to accompany a 
column under Brigadier Showers, sent on reconnoitring duty towards 
the Tdgah, where we heard that the enemy Were again conatruoting a 
battery. It had not been commenced, but the intention to build one 
was evident, for we found a number of entrenching to^ls, and a quantity 
of sandbags. ^ 

The question of attempting to take the city by a coup de ma/m was 
now again discussed. It was urged that our numbers, already small, 
were being daily reduced by casualties and sicknesB; that the want of 
proper equipment rendered it impossible to undertake regulaf siege 
operations; and that a rising in the Punjab was imminent. Tlie chances 
of success were cdrtainly more favourable than they were on the 
18th June. The force to be employed was stronger ; all concerned— 
the staff, commanders, and troops—were fully apprised of what was 
intended, and of the part they would have to play; above the 
details of the scheme, which was drawn up on much the same lines 
as the former one, were carefully worked out by Lieutenant Alex. 
Taylor,^ who had recently come into camp, and was acting temporarily 
as Commanding Enguieer. 

Of the supreme importance of regaining possession of Delhi there 
can be no doubt whatever. But nevertheless the undertaking would, 
at that time, have been a most desperate one, and only to be justified 
by the critical position in which we were placed. In spite of the late 
reinforcements, we were a mere handful compared with the thousands 
within the walk. Success, therefore, depended on the emnpleteness of 
the surprise; and, as we could make no movement without its being 
perceived by the enemy, surprise was impossible. Another strong 
reason against assaulting at tliat time was the doubtful attitude of some 
of the Hindustani Cavalry still with us; the whole of the effective 
troops, too, would have to be employed, and the sick and wounded—a 
large number—left to the mercy of ^e Native followers. 

General Barnard carefully weighed all the argumentB for and against 
the proposal, and at last reluctantly consented to the attack being 
made, but the discovery of a conspiracy amongst the Natives in camp 
caused it to be countermanded— a great disappointment to many, and 
there was much cavilling and discontent on the part of some, who 

* Now ticzuiral Sir Akatander Taylor, G.0.& 
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could not have Bufficicutly appreciated the difficulties and risis of the 
undertahmiy, or the disastrous consequences of a repulse. 

On the uiornin;? of the day on which it had been arranged that the 
assault eliould bo iiiado^ the staff at Delhi received a most valuable 
addition in the person of Lieuteiniiil-Colonel Baird-Siiiith, of the Bengal 
^Engineers. Summoned from Burld to take the place of the (ffiief 
Engineer, whose healtli had broken down, Baird-Srnith was within 
sixty miles of Delhi on the 2nd July, when news of the intended move¬ 
ment reached him. He started at onco, and arrived in tjamp early on 
the Jlrd, but only to find that tlic assault had been postponed. 

Oil the afternoon of the 3rd July the enemy chtiig out in force (5,000 
or 0,0{M) strong with several guns), and occupied the suhiirhs to our right. 
The troops wore turned out, but instead of attacking us and rt^turning 
to the cily as usual when it became dark, the rebels jnov(;il olT in the 
direction of Alipiir, where wo had an outpost, wliich was held by 
Youngliusband’s aijuadron of the 5th rnnjab (’avalry. They reached 
Aliivnr about midnight , and had they attacked the se.rai at once with 
Infantry, Younghusband and his men could hardly have escaped, but 
fortunately they opened upon it Aviih Artillery. This gave tin* sowars 
time to mount and fall back on Khai, the next post, ten miles to tlie 
rear, which was garrisoned by the friendly troops of the Jhind Baja. 
The sound oF the guns being heard in camp, a column under the com¬ 
mand of Major Coke was got ready to pursue should tlie insurgents 
push up tlie Trunk Boad, or to cut them otf should they try to make 
their way back to the city. 33esidcs his own corps (the 1st Punjab 
Infantry), Coke was given a wing of the filst Foot, six Uorao and six 
Field Artillery guns, one sipiadron of the Carabineers, one squadi'on of 
the 9th Lancors, and the Guides Cavalry; in all about BOO Infantry, 
300 Cavalry, and 12 guns, and I was sent with him as staff officer. 

It was generally believed that the enemy Avere on the look-out for 
treasure coming from the Punjab, which was known to be under the 
charge of a Native guard, and we quite expected to haA-e a long chase 
after them; we were, therefore, surprised to see tliem, as day broke, 
cros.sing our front on their way back to Delhi. 

The rebels wore moving on fairl^ jiglt ground, but betAveen us and 
tliein was a sA\’amp rendered almost impassable by recent heavy rain. 
It extended a considerable distance on either side, and as there was no 
other Avay of getting at the raphlly retreating foe, it had to be crossed. 
Our Artillery opened fire, and Coke advanced with the Cavalry and 
Infantry. The swamp proved to be very difficult; in it men and 
horses floundered hopelessly, and before we were clear the enemy had 
got away Avitli their guns; they were obliged. hoAvever, to leaA^e behind 
all the plunder taken from Alipur, and a considerable quantity of ammu¬ 
nition. My shore of the loot was a nice-looking, white, country-bred 
pony, which I found tied to a tree, I promptly annexed it, glad to 
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save iny own horse, and F congratulated myself on having made a 
most useful addition to my small stud. It did not, however, remain 
long in my possession, for a few days afterwards it was claimed by its 
rightful owner, Lieutenant Tounghusband."' 

The heat was great, and as the soldiers were much distressed, having 
been under arms for ten hours, Coke halted tho Infantry portion on^ 
the banks of the Western Jumna Canal instead of returning direct to 
camp. While wo were enjoying a miieh-nceded I’ost wo wore un¬ 
expectedly attacked by some fresh troops (including about 800 (Rivalry) 
which had hurried out from tho city. 1 was startled from a sound 
sleep by heavy firing, and saw the enemy advancing within a few 
hundred yards of our halting-place. Coke formed his Infantry along 
the bank of tlio canal, and sent a mounted officer to recall the Cavalry 
and Artillery. The eueniy came on very boldly at first, but tho steady 
fire of our Infantry kept them at bay, and when tho guns arrived wo 
had no dilliculty in driving tlteni off. They left 80 dead on tho field; 
we had on our aide 8 killed and wounded, besides losing several 
British soldici's from sunstroke. 

Major Coke was much grieved by tho loss in this engagement of a 
Native friend of his, a Chief of the Kohat border, byname Mir Mubatak 
Shah, He was a grand specimen of a frontier Khan,* and on hearing 
that the 1st Punjab Infantry was ordered to Oolhi expressed his deter¬ 
mination to accompany it. He got together a troop of eighty of his 
own followers, and leaving Kohat on the 1st* June, overtook Coke at 
Kurnal on the 27th, a distance of nearly (>00 miles. A day or two 
afterwards Coke’s men were approached by the Hindustanis of the 
2nd Punjab Cavalry, and some Native officers of the 9th Irregulars, 

, who tried to induce them to join in the rebellion. Advances were made 
in the first instance to Mir Mubarak Shah and ^lir Jaffir, the Subadar- 
Major of the 1st Punjab Infantrjs w ho at once informed Coke of what 
was going on. As soon as the regiment reached Ilelhi tlie matter was 
investigated, and the Native officers who had endeavoured to tamper 
with the men were identified, tried, and cxecuted- 

About noon on the 5th July we heard the woeful tidings that General 
Barnard was seized with cholera. The army had never been free from 
that terrible scourge since tho Commander-m-Chief fell a victim to it 
on the 26th May, and now it had attacked his successor, who was 
carried off after a few hours' illness. The feeling of sadness amongst 
the troops at the loss of their General was universal. Throughout the 
six trying weeks he had been in command of the force he had never 
spared himself. At work from morning till night in and about the 
trenches, he personally attended to every detail, and had won the 
respect, and regard of all in camp. 


* Midiomedana of good flEunily arc so styled in northern India. 
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Fow Coinrnttiidors wore 6V6r placed in A moro difficult position thftn 
Barnard. He arrived at Uiuballa when the Native troops, to whose 
characteristics and peculiarities (as I have already remarked) he was a 
complete stranger, wore thoroughly disaffected, and within a week of his 
taking over Iho command of the Sirhind division the Mutiny broke out. 
Without any previous knowledge of Indian warfare, ho found himself 
'in front of Delhi with a force altogether too weoli to effect the object 
for whicli it was intended and without any of the appliances to ensure 
suoc(jss; wliile those who did not realize the extreme risk involved 
never ceased clamouring at a delay which was unavoidable, and urging 
the General to undertake a task which was impossible. 

Barnard has been blamed, and not unjustly, for mistrusting his 
owtj judgment and for depending upon others for advice about matters 
on wiiich an experienced Comiiiaiider ought to have been the best able 
to decide. But every allowance must be made for the position lie was 
so unexpectedly called upon to fill and the peculiar nature of his sur¬ 
roundings. Failing healtli, too, probably weakened the self-reliance 
which a man who had satisfactorily performed the duties of Chief of 
the Staff in the Crimea tnust at one time liavo possessed. 

On the death of vSir Henry Barnard, General Eeed assumed cora- 
inaiid. He had joined the force on the morning of the action of Badli- 
ki-Scrai, but though senior to Barnard, he was too much knocked up 
by the intense heat of the long journey from Peshawar to take part in 
the action, and he had allowed Barnard to continue in command. 

For the next few days we had a comparatively quiet time, of which 
advantage was taken to render our position more secure towards the 
roar. The secrecy and rapidity with which the enemy had made their 
way to Alipur warned the authorities how easily our oonununication 
with the Punjab might be cut off. Baird-Smith saw the necessity for 
remedying this, and, acting on his advice, Keed had all the bridges 
over the Western Jumna Canal destroyed for several miles, except one 
required for our own use. The Phulchudder aqueduct, which carried 
the canal water into the city, and along which horsemen could pass to 
the rear of our camp, was blown up, as was also the Bussye bridge 
over the drain from the Najofgarh.f/tiZ, about eight miles from camp. 

We were not left long in peace, for on the morning of the 9th July 
the enemy moved out of the city in great force, and for several hours 
kept up an incessant cannonade on our front and right flank. 

The piquet below the General's Mound happened to be held this day 
by two guns of Tombs’s troop, commanded by Second Lieutenant 
James Hills, and by thirty men of the Carabineers under Lieutenant 
Stillman. A little beyond, and to the right of this piquet, a Native 
officer's party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry had been placed to watch 
the Trunk Bead. I'lioso men were stiil supposed to be loyal; the 
regiment to which they belonged had a good reputation, and as 
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Christie’s Horse had done excellent service in Afghanistan, where 
Neville and Crawford Chamberlain had served with it as subalterns. 
Tt was, therefore, believed at the Mound piquet that ample warning 
would be given of any enemy coining from tlTo direction of the Trunk 
Hoad, so that the approach of some horsemen dressed like the men of 
the 9th Irregulars attracted little notice, 

Stillman and Hills were breakfasting together, when a sowar from 
the Native officers’ party rode up and reported that a body of the 
enemy’s Cavalry were in sight. Hills told the man to gallop to Head- 
Quarters with the report, and to warn Tombs as he passed his tent. 
Hills and Stillman then mounted their men, neither of them having 
the remotest idea that the news of the enemy’s advance hud been pur¬ 
posely delayed until there was not time to turn out the troops. They 
imagined that the sowar was acting in good faith and had given them 
sufficient notice, and while Hills moved his guns towards the position 
from which ho could command the Trunk lioad, Stillman proceeded to 
tiic top of the Mound in order to get a better view of the ground over 
which the enemy were said to bo advancing. The troop of the Gara- 
Viineers was thus left by itself to receive the first rush of the rebel 
i>avalry; it w'as composed of young soldiers, some of them quite 
untrained, who turned and broke. 

The moment Hills saw the enemy he shouted, ‘Action front!’ audi 
in the hope of giving his men time to load and fire a round of grape, he 
gallantly charged the head of the column siugle-luinded, cut down the 
leading man, struck the second, and then was then ridden down him¬ 
self. It had been raining heavily, so Hills wore his cloak; which 
probably saved his life, for it was cut througli in many places, as were 
his jacket and even his sliirt. 

As soon as the body of the enemy had passed on, Hills, extricating 
himself from his horse, got up and searched for his sword, which ho 
had lost in the melee. He hod just found it when he was attacked by 
three men, two of whom were mounted; he fired at and wounded the 
first man; then caught the lance of tlie second in his left hand, and 
ran him through the body with his sword. The first assailant coming 
on again, Hills cut him down, upon which ho was attacked by the 
third man on foot, who succeeded in wrenching his sword from him, 
jHills fell in the struggle, and must have been killed, if Tombs, who 
had been duly warned by the sowar, and had hurried out to the piquet, 
had not come to the rescue and saved his plucky subaltern’s life.* 

Notwithstanding Hills’s gallant attempt to stop the sowars, his men 
had not time to fire a single round before they were upon them. Their 
object, however, was not to capture these two guns, but to induce the 
Native Horse Artillery to join them, and galloping past the piquet, they 

* Tombs and Hills both received the Victoria Cross for their gallantry. 
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made straight for the troop, aiid called upon the men to bring away 
their guns. The Native Artillerymen behaved admirably: they not 
only refused to respond to the call, but they begged the men of the 
European troop, wliich was iinlimbered close by, to fire through them 
on the mutineers. 

• Knowing nothing of what was happening, I was standing by my tent, 
watching my horses, which had just arrived from Philour, as they 
crossed tho bridge over the canal cut which ran at the rear of our 
camp, when tho enemy’s Cavalry galloped over tho bridge, and for a 
few moments my animals soomed in considerable danger; tlie sowars, 
however, having lost more than one-third of their number, and having 
failed in their attempt to get hold of the Native Horse Artillery guns, 
were bent upon securing their retreat rather than upon plunder. My 
servants gave a wonderful account of the many perils they had en¬ 
countered—somewliat exaggerated, 1 dare say—but they had done me 
a real good service, having marched ‘iOO miles through a very disturbed 
country, and arriving with animals and biiiggage in good order. Indeed, 
throughout the Mutiny iny servants behaved admirably. The Jehid- 
matgar (table attendant) never failed to bring me my food under the 
hottest fire, and tho saices (grooms) were always present with the 
horses whenever they were required, apparently quite indifferent to the 
risks they often ran.' Moreover, they became imbued with such a 
warlike spirit that, when I was invalided in April, 1868, four of them 
enlisted in a regiment of Bengal Cavalry, The Jehuhnatgar died soon 
after the Mutiny, but two of his brothers were afterwards in my 
service; one, who was with me during the Lushai expedition and the 
whole of the Afghan war, never left mo for more than twenty years, 
and we parted with mutual regret at Bombay on board the P. and 0. 
steatner in which I took my final departure from India in April, 1898. 

Mine was not a solitary instance; not only the officers’ servants, but 
the followers belonging to European regiments, such as cook-boys, 
aaicea and bhiaties (water-carriers), as a rule, behaved in the most 
praiseworthy manner, faithful and brave to a degree. So much was 
this the case, that when the troopers of the 9th I^ancers were called 
upon to name the man they considered most worthy of the Victoria 
Cross, an honour which Sir Colin Campbell purposed to confer upon 
the regiment to mark his appreciation of the gallantry displayed by all* 
ranks during tho campaign, they unanimously chose the head hhUtie I 
Considering the peculiar position we were in at the time, it is some¬ 
what remaj’kablo that the conduct of the Native servants should have 
been so generally satisfactory. It speaks as well, I think, for the 
masters as the servants, and proves (what I have sometimes heard 
denied) that Native servants are, as a rule, kindly and considerately 
treated by their European masters. 

To return to my story. The cannonade from within and without the 
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city continued unceasing, and the enemy had again to be driven out of 
the near suburbs. This duty was entrusted to General Chamberlain, 
whom I accompanied as one of his staff offlc6t^. His colunm consisted 
of about BOO Infantry and six guns, a few more men joining us as we 
passed the Kidge. Thin was the ffrst occasion on which I had 
witnessed fighting in gardens and walled enclosures, and I realized* 
how difficult it was to dislodge iweii who knew how to take advantage 
of the cover thus afforded. Our soldiers, as usual, fought well against 
very heavy odds, and before wii wore able to force the enemy back into 
the city we had lost 1 officer and 40 men killed, and 8 officers and 168 
men wounded, besides 11 poor fellows missing: every one of whom 
must have been murdered. The enemy had nearly 500 men killed, and 
considerably more than that number wounded. ‘ 

The result of the day’s experience was so hir satisfactory that it 
determined General Beed to get rid of all the Hindustani soldiers still 
remaining in camp. It was clear that the Native officers’ party near 
the Mound piquet had been treacherous ; none of them were ever'seen 
again, and it was generally believed that they had joined the enemy in 
their dash tlirough the camp. The other Native soldiers did not 
hesitate to denoimce their Hindustani comrades as traitors ; the latter 
were constjquently all sent away, except a few men of the 4th Irregular 
Cavalry who were deprived of their horses and employed solely as 
orderlies. It was also thought advisable to take the guns from the 
Native troop of Horse Artillery. A few of the younger men belonging 
to it deserted, but the older soldiers continued faithful, and did good 
work in the breaching batteries. 

There was a short lull after our fight on the 9th— a sure sign that the 
enemy's loss was heavier than they had calculated upon. When the 
mutineers received reinforcements we were certain to be attacked 
within a few hours, but if no fresh troops arrived on the scene we could 
generally depend upon a day or two’s respite. 

Our next fight was on the 14th July. The rebels came out on that 
morning in great numbers, attacking Hindu Boo’s house and the Sabzi 
Mandi piquets, and supported by a continuous fire of Artillery from the 
walls. For some hours we remained on the defensive, but as the 
enemy’s numbers increased, and we were greatly harassed by their fire, 
a colunm was formed to dislodge them. It was of about the usual 
strength, viz., 800 Infantry and six Horse Artillery guns, with the 
addition of a few of the Guides Cavalry and of Hodson’s newly-raised 
Horse. The command was given to Brigadier Showers, and I was sent 
as his staff officer; Beid joined in at the foot of the Bidge with all the 
men that could be spared, and Brigadier-General Chamberlain also 
accompanied the column. 

We moved on under a very heavy fire until we reached an enclosure 
the wall of which was lined with the enemy. The troops stopped short, 
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when Chamberlain, seeing that they liesitated, cfillod upon them to 
follow him, and gave them a splendid example by jmiipiug his horse 
over the wall. The men did follow him, and Chamberlain got a ball in 
his shoulder. 

We had great difiiculty in driving the enemy back; they contested 
‘ every inch of the ground, the many serais and walled gardens affording 
them admirable cover; but our troops were not to be withstood; 
position after position was carried until we found ourselves in sight of 
the Lahore gate and close up to the walls of the city. In our eagerness 
to drive the onomy back we had, however, come too far. It was im¬ 
possible to remain where we were. Musketry from the walls and grape 
from the heavy guns mounted on the Mori and other bastions com¬ 
mitted terrible havoc. Men were falling on all sides, but the getting 
bock was hazardous to the last degree; Numerous as the enemy were, 
they had not the courage to stand against us as long as we advanced, 
but the first sign of retreat was the signal for them to leave their shelter 
and press us the whole way to (*amp. 

When the retirement commenced I was with the two advanced guns 
in action on the Grand Trunk Koad. The subaltern in charge was 
severely wounded, and ahnost at the same moment one of his sergeants, 
a smart, handsome follow, fell, shot through the leg. Seeing some 
irien carrying him into a hut at the side of the road, I shouted: ‘ Don’t 
put him there; ho will be left behind ; get a doolie for him, or put him 
on tlie limber.’ But what with tlie incessant fire from the enemy’s 
guns, the bursting of shells, the crashing of shot through the branches 
of the trees, and all the din and hubbub of battle, I could not have 
been heard, for the poor fellow with another wounded man was left in 
the hut, and both were murdered by the mutineers. So many of the 
men with the two guns were kors de combat^ and the horses were so 
unsteady (several of them being wounded), that there was great 
difiiculty in limbering up, and I wjis helping the drivers to keep the 
horses quiet, when I suddenly felt a tremendous blow on my back which 
made me faint and sick, and I was afraid I should not be able to 
remain on my horse. Tlic powerless feeling, however, passed off, and 
1 managed to stick on mitil I got back to camp. 1 had been hit close 
to the spine by a bullet, and the wound would probably have been fatal 
but for the fact that a leather pouch for caps, which I usually wore in 
front near my pistol, had somehow slipped round to the back; the bullet 
passed through this before entering my body, and w'as thus prevented 
from penetrating very deep. 

The enemy followed us closely right up to our piquets, and but for 
the steadiness of the retirement our casualties must have been even 
more numerous than they were. As it was, they amounted to 16 men 
killed, 16 ofiicers and 177 men wounded, and 2 men missing* 
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The enemy’s loss was estimated at 1,000. For hours they were seen 
carrying the dead in carts back to the city. 

My wound, though comparatively slight, kept me on the sick-list for 
a fortnight, and for more than a month I could not mount a horse or 
put on a sword-belt. 1 was lucky in that my tent was pitched close to 
tliat of John Oompbell Brown, one of the medical officers a.ttachod to 
the Artillery, He had served during the first Afghan war, with Sale’s 
force, at Jalalabad, and throughout both the campaigns in the Punjab, 
and had made a great reputation for himself as an army surgeon. He 
looked after me while I was L id up, and I could not have been in 
better hands. 

The Bcllii Force was fortunate in its medical officers. Some of the 
beat in the army wore attaelu'd to it, jmd all that wasi possible to be 
done for the sick and wounded under the circumstances was done. 
But the poor fellows had a bad time of it. A few of the worst cases 
were accommodated in the two or three houses in the cantonment that 
had escaped destruction, but the great majority had to put up with 
such shelter from the burning heat and drenching rain as an ordinary 
soldiers’ tent could provide. Those who could bear the journey and 
wore not likely to be fit for duty for some time were sent away to 
Meerut and Umballa; but oven with the relief thus alTordcd, the hos¬ 
pitals throughout the siege were terribly overcrowded. Anecsthetics 
were freely used, but antiseptics were practically unknown, conse¬ 
quently many of the severely wounded died, and few amputation 
cases survived, 

A great aggravation to the misery and discomfort in hospital was the 
plague of flics. Delhi is at all times noted for haring more than its 
share of these di'awbacks to life in the East, but during the siege they 
were a perfect pest, and for the short time I was laid up I fully 
realized the suffering which our sick and wounded soldiers had to 
endure. At night the inside of rny tent was black with flies. At the 
first ray of light or the smallest shake to the ropes, they were all astir, 
and for the rest of the day there was no peace; it was even difficult to 
eat without swallowing one or more of the loathsome insects. I bad to 
brush thorn away with one hand while I put the food into my mouth 
with the other, and more than once I had to rush from the table, a 
fly having eluded all my efforts to prevent his going down my throat. 

As soon as I could get about a little, but before I was able to perform 
my legitimate work, I was employf-d in helping to look after the con¬ 
servancy of the comp and its surroundings—an extremely disagreeable 
but moat important duty, for on Indian army must always have a 
large following, for which sanitary arrangements are a diffictdty. Theft, 
large convoys of camels and bullock-carts arrived daily with supplils 
and stores, and a considerable number of transport animals had to be 
kept in readiness to follow up the enemy with a suitably sized force, 
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whenever we could drive them out of the city. Without any shelter, 
and often with msuihcient food, deaths amongst the animals were 
of constant occurrence, and, unless their carcases could at once be 
removed, tho stench became intolerable. Every expedient was resorted 
to to get rid of this nuisance. Some of the carcases were dragged to a 
distance from camp, some were buried, and some were burnt, but, not¬ 
withstanding nil our efforts, many remained to be gradually devoured 
by the jackals which prowled about the camp, and by the innumer¬ 
able birds of prey which instinct had brought to Delhi from the 
remotest parts of India.* 

At a time when the powers of each individual were taxed to the 
uttermost, tho strain on the Commander of the force was terribly 
severe. Mind and body were incossantly at work. Twice in the short 
space of six weeks had tho officer holding this responsible position 
snccumbod, and now a third was on tho point of breaking down, 
Major-deneral Heed’s health, never very strong, completely failed, and 
on the 17th July, only twelve days after succeeding Sir Henry Bar¬ 
nard, he had to give up tho command and leave the comp on sick 
certificate. 


CHAFTEH XVI. 

General Beeo was succeeded by Brigadier Arohdole Wilson, the 
ofiScor who coniuiandod tho Meerut column at the beginning of the 
campaign, and who was so succcRsful in the lights on the Hindun. 
Though a soldier of moderate capacity, Wilson was quite the best of 
the senior officers present, three of whom were superseded by his 
selection. Two of those, Congreve, Acting-Adjutant-General of Queen's 
troops, and Graves, Avho had been Brigadier at Delhi when the Mutiny 
broke out, left the camp on being passed over; tho third, Longfield, 
took Wilson’s place as Brigadier. 

Wilson's succession to the command gave great relief to the troops 
on account of the systematic manner in which he arranged for the 
various duties, and the order and method he introduced. The com¬ 
parative rest to the troops, as well as the sanitary improvements he 
effected, did a good deal for the health of the force. Wilson also took 
advantage of the reinforcements we had received to strengthen our 
position. As far as possible he put a stop to the practice of following 
up the enemy close to the city walls when they were driven off after 
an attack (a practice which had cost us many valuable lives), content¬ 
ing himself with preventing the rebels from remaining in the immediate 
vicinity of our advanced posts. 

* * Adjutants’ never seen in ordinary times further north than Bmgal, 
appeared in hundreds, and were really useful scavengers. 
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Tbe day after Eeed's departure another sharp and prolonged attack 
was made upon the Eidge batteries and Salm Mandi piquets, and in 
the afternoon a column was sent to drive the enemy away. It con¬ 
sisted of four Horse Artillery guns, 750 Infantry, and the Guides 
Cavalry. Lieutonant-Colonol Jones, of the 60th Eifles, commanded 
the column, and, having gained experience from the lesson we had 
received on the 14th, he took enre not to approach too near to the city 
walls, but cleared the Sabzi Mandi, and took up a good position, where 
he remained for some little time. This unusual procedure seemed to 
disconcert the enemy, most of whom returned to the city, while those 
who remained to fight did not come to sucli close quarters as on pre¬ 
vious occasions. NeverthcloHs, we had 1 officer and il2 men killed, 
8 officers and 66 men wounded, and 2 men were missing. 

The four following days passed without any serious attack being 
made, but an unfortunate accident occurred about this time to a cousin 
of mine, Captain Greensill, of the 24th Foot. He was attached to the 
Engineer department, and was ordered to undertake some reconnoit¬ 
ring duty after dork. On nearing the ciumiy^s position he halted his 
escort, in order not to attract attention, and proceeded alone to examine 
the ground. The signal which he had arranged to give on his return 
was apparently misunderstood, for as he approached the escort fired ; 
he was mortally wounded, Jind died in great agony the next morning. 

The last severe contest took place in the Sabzi Mandi on the 18th, 
for by this time the Iilngineers* incessant labour had resulted in the 
clearing away of the old serais and walled gardens for some distance 
round tbe posts held by our piquets in tliat suburb. The ‘ Sammy 
House’ piquet, to the right front of Hindu Eao’s house, was greatly 
strengthened, and cover was provided for the men occupying it—a 
very necessary measure, exposed as the piquet was to the guns on the 
Burn knd Mori bastions, and within grape range of the latter, while 
the enemy’e Infantry were enabled to creep close up to it unperceived. 

The improvements we had made in this part of our position were, 
no doubt, carefully watched and noted by the rebels, who, finding that 
all attcfinptB to dislodge us on the right ended in their own discomfi¬ 
ture, determined to try whether our left was not more vulnerable 
than they had found it in the earlier days of the siege. Accordingly 
early on the 28rd they sallied forth from the Kashmir gate, and, occu¬ 
pying Xiudlow Castle and its neighbourhood, shelled Metcalfe House, 
the stable piquet, and the mosque piquet on the Eidge. As all attempts 
to silence the enemy’s guns with our Artillery proved unavailing, and 
it was feared that if not dislodged they would estabUsb a battery at 
Ludlow Castle, a smell column under Brigadier Showers moved out by 
a cutting through the Eidge on our left, its object being (in conjunc¬ 
tion wilb the Metcalfe House piquets) to tum tbe enemy’s ri^t and 
capture their guns. 
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The troops detailed for this duty oonsisted of six Horse Artillery 
guns, 400 British Infantry, 360 of the Ist Punjab Infantry, and a party 
of the Guides Cavalry, in addition to 260 men detached from the 
Metcalfe House piquets. The advance of the column up the road lead¬ 
ing towards the Kashmir gate appeared to be unnoticed until it arrived 
close to the enemy, who then opened with grape. Our troops pressed 
on, and in their eagerness to capture the guns, which were being with* 
drawn, got too near the city walls. Here Showers was wounded, and 
the command devolved on Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, of the 60th, who 
skilfully conducted the retirement. Our loss was 1 officer and 11 men 
killed, 5 officers and 34 men wounded. Captain Ijaw, one of iny two 
companions on the mail-cart from Uniballa, was the officer killed. 

The enemy were fairly quiet between the 23rd and 31st July, on 
which date they moved out of the city in considerable strength, with 
the intention of making a temporary bridge across the cut in the 
swampy ground I have before described, and so threatening our rear. 
A column under Coke was sent to the other side of the cut to intercept 
the enemy should they succeed in getting across; this column was 
joined at Alipur by the Knmaon battalion (composed of Gurkhas and 
hill-men), about 400 strong, which had just arrived from the Punjab 
as escort to a largo store of ammunition. The services of these troops 
were, however, not required, for the rain, which had been coming down 
in torrents for some hours, had caused such a rush of water that the 
bridge was carried away before it was completed. The enemy then 
retired towards the city. On reaching the suburbs they were re¬ 
inforced by a large body of Infantry, and a most determined attack 
was made on the right of our position. This occurred about sunset, 
and all night the roar of musketry and artillery was kept up without a 
moment’s cessation. 

The next day was the anniversary of a great Mahomedan festival, 
when it was the custom for the King to pray and moke sacrifice at the 
Idgah, in commemoration of Abraham’s intended offering up of 
Ishmail.* On this particular occasion, however, the sacrifices were to 
be dispensed with in deference to Hindu prejudices, f and in their stead 
a tremendous miited effort was to bo made by Hindus and Mussulmans 
to exterminate the Feringhis. All the morning of the 1st August 
mosques and',Hindu temples were crowded with worshippers offering 
up prayers for the success of the great attempt, and in the afternoon 
the rebels, mad with excitement and fanaticism, issued in countless 
numbers from the city gates, and, shouting the Moslem battle-cry, 
advanced and threw themselves on out defences. They were driven 
back by our deadly volleys, but only for a moment; they quickly re- 

* According to the religion of, Islam, Islimail, not Isaac, was to have been 
offered lip by Al)raham. 

^ Forrest's *Tlie Indian Mutiny.’ 
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formed and made a fresh attack, to be stopped again by our steady, 
uncompromising fire. Time after time they rallied and Imrlod them¬ 
selves against our breastworks. All that night and well on into the 
next day the fight continued, and it was past noon before the devoted 
fanatics became convinced that their gods had deserted them, that 
victory was not for them, and that no effort, however heroic on their 
part, could drive us from the Kidge. The enemy’s loss was heavy, 
ours trifling, for our men were admirably steady, well protected % 
breastworks, and never allowed to show themselves except when the 
assailants came close up. We had only 1 officer and 9 men killed and 
36 men wounded. 

The officer was Lieutenant Eaton Travers, of the Ist Punjab 
Infantry. He had been seven years with tlie regimen^, and had been 
present with it in neaidy fill the many frontier fights in which it had been 
engaged. He was a bright, happy fellow, and a great friend of mine. 
As Major Coke, his commanding officer, published in regimental 
orders : ‘ This gallant soldier and true-liearted gentleman was beloved 
and respected by the officers and men of tlie regiment. His loss is aji 
irreparable one/ 

The enemy were much depressed by the failure of the Bakhra Id 
attack, from which they had expected great things. They began to 
despair of being able to drive ns from our position on the Kidge, which 
for seven weeks had been so hotly contested. They heard that 
Nicholson with his Movable Column was hastening to our assistance, 
and they felt that, unless they could gain some signal victory before 
reinforcements reached ns, we should take our place as the besiegers, 
instead of being, as hitherto, the besieged. Disaffection within the 
city walls was on the increase; only the semblance of authority 
remained to the old and well-nigh impotent King, while some of his 
sons, recognizing their perilous position, endeavoured to open negotia* 
tions with us. Many of the sepoys were reported to be going off to 
their homes, sick and weary of a struggle the hopelessness of which 
they had begun to realize. 

Our work, however, was far from being finished. Notwithstanding 
losses from death and desertion, the enemy still outnumbered us by 
abo^it eight or nine to one. 

All this time our cormnunioation with the Punjab was maintained, 
and we regularly received letters and newspapers from England by 
the northern route; but for several weeks we had had no news from 
the south. Humours of disasters occasionally reached us, but it was 
not until the second week in July that we heard of the fight at Agra, 
the retirement of our troops, and the flight of all the residents into 
the fort. 

These scraps of intelligence, for they were mere scraps, written often 
in Greek character, some screwed into a quill, some sewn between tbe 
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double soles of a man's ehoe^ and some twisted up in the messenger's 
hair, were eagerly loolted for, and as eagerly deciphered when they 
came. It was cheering to learn that Allahabad was safe, that Lucknow 
was still holding out, that troops from Madras, Ceylon, and the 
Mauritius had reached Cn^utta, and that Lord Elgin, taking a states¬ 
manlike view of the situation, had diverted to India^ the force intended 
for the China expedition, and we fondly hoped that some of the six 
British regiments reported by one messenger to have arrived at Cawn- 
pore would be sent to the assistance of the Delhi Force. 

Strangely enough, we knew nothing of the death of Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence or General Wheeler, and had not even heard for certain that 
Cawnpore had fallen and that Lucknow was besieged, whjijig there were 
constant reports that Wheeler was marching up the Trunk Boad. 
Being most anxious to get some authentic intelligence, Nonnan’l" on 
the li5th J uly wrote a letter in French addressed to General Wheeler at 
Cawnpore, or whoever might be in command between that place and 
Delhi, giving an accotint of our position at Delhi, and expressing a 
hope that troops would soon march to our assistance. The letter was 
entrusted to two sepoys of the Guides, who carried out their difficult 
task most faithfully, and on the 3rd August returned with the follow¬ 
ing reply from General Havelock, addressed to Major-General Beed: 

* Cawnpore, left bank of tbo Gangoa, 4 

‘ 2hth July^ 1857. 

‘ My dear General, 

‘Yesterday I saw Captain Norman’s letter of the 15th iiStant 
from Delhi, addressed to Sir Hugh Wheeler. That gallant officer and 
tlie whole of his force were destroyed on the 27th June by a base act of 
treachery. Sir Henry Somerset is Commander-in-Chief in India and 
Sir Patrick Grant in Bengal Under the orders of the supreihe 
Government I have been sent to retrieve affairs here, I have spocificX^ 
instructions from which I cannot depart. I have sent a duplicate of 
your letter to Sir P. Grant, In truth, though most anxious to mai*ch 
on Delhi, I have peremptory orders to relieve Lucknow. I have, 

* Since wilting tlie above it boa been brought to rny notice that the 
promptitude with which the troops were diverted to India was due in a great 
measure to the foresight of Sir George Grey, the Governor of the Cape, ivho, 
on hearing of the seiious state of affairs in India, immediately ordered Bi\l 
transMi’ts wldch touched at the Cape on, their way to take jiart in the China 
Ex]»oaitionary Force, to proceed directly to Calcutta instead of to Singapore.. 
He also despatched as many of the Cape garrison as he could spare, with 
stores, etc., to India. It is right, therefore, that he should share with Lord 
Elgin the credit of having so quickly grasped the magnitude of the crisis 
through which India was passing. 

t Owing to Brigadier-Generm Chambtf|||in liaving l>eeii placed Jiors de 
c&mbat by the severe wound he roceiveo^Iic previous day, Norman was 
carrying on tlio duties of Adjutant-General. 
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thank God, been very successful, I defeated the enemy at Futtehpore 
on tho 12th, and Pandu Naddi on the Idth, and this place, which I re¬ 
captured on the 16th. On each occasion I took all the guns. Immense 
reinforcements are coming from England and China. Sir Patrick 
Grant will soon bo in the held himself. L^|iknow holds out. Agra is 
free for the present, I am sorry to hear you are not quite well. I beg 
that you will lot me hear from you continually.’ 

Two days afterwards another letter was received; this time from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser-Tytler, A.Q.M.G., with Havelock’s force, 
addressed to Captain Earle, A.Q.M.G., Meerut, and ran as 

fo^^s: 

** ‘ Cawiipore, July 27th, 

‘ General Havelock has crossed the river to relieve Ijucknow, which 
will be effected four days hence. He has a strong force with him, emd 
he has already thrashed the Nana and completely dispersed his,force. 
Wo shail probably march to Delhi with four or five thousand 
Europeans and a h^avy Artillery, in number, not in weight. The 
China force is in Cf^cuiia, 5,000 men. More troops expected imme¬ 
diately. Wo shall soon be with you.’ 


i 


These sanguine expectations were never fulfilled t Instead of Luck¬ 
now being relieved in four days, it was nearly four months before that 
result was achieved, and instead of troops from Cawnpore coming to 
help UB at Delhi, the troops from Delhi formed the chief part of the 
force which relieved Lucknow. 

While we were r«>ioicing at tho prospect of being reinforced by a large 
number of British soldiers, a gloom was cast over the whole camp by 
the rumour that Sir Henry Lawrence was dead. As the first British 
Ruler of the Punjab, Henry Lawrence was knowm by reputation to, and 
respected by, every man belonging to the Delhi Force, and all realized 
what a serious loss his death would be to tho beleaguered garrison of 
Lucknow. Much time, however, was not given us for lamentation, for 
at the end of the first week in August another attempt was mode to 
drive us from the Metcalfe House piquets. Guns were again brought 
out through the Kashmir gate, and posted at Ludlow Castle and the 
Kudsiabagh; at the same time a number of Infantry skirmishers kept 
up an almost constant fire from the jungle in front of our position. 
The losses at the piquets themselves were not heavy, good cover having 
been provided; but tho communications between the piquets and our 
main position were much exposed and extremely hazardous for tHe 
reliefs. It was felt that the enemy could not be allowed to remain in 
such close proximity to our outposts^ and Showers (who had recovered 
from his slight wound) was ordered to drive them off, for which 
purpose he was given a strong body of Infantry, composed of Europeans, 

8 
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■Bikhs, and Gurkhas, a troop of Horse Artillery, a squadron of the 9th 
Lancers, and the Guides Cavalry. The result was a very brilliant little 
affair. The orders on this occasion were to ‘ move up silently and take 
the guns at Ludlow Castle.' The small column proceeded in the 
deepest silence, and the iirst sound heard at dawn on the 12th August 
^ was the challenge of the enemy's sentry, ‘ Ho come dm V (Who comes 
there ?). A bullet in his body was the reply. A volley of musketry 
followed, and effectually awoke the sleeping foe, who succeeded in 
lotting off two of their guns as our men rushed on the battery. An 
Irish soldier, named Keegan, springing forward, prevented the discharge 
of the third gun. He bayoneted the gunner in the act of applying the 
port-fire, and was himself severely wounded. The rebel Artillerymen 
stood to their guns splendidly, and fought till they were all killed. The 
enemy's loss was severe; some 250 men were killed, and four guns 
were captured. On our side 1 officer and 19 men were killed, 7 officers 
and B5 men wounded, and 5 men missing. Amongst the wounded was 
the gallant Commander of the column, and that fine soldier, Major 
John Coke, the Commandant of the 1st Punjab Infantry. The return 
to camp was a stirring sight: the eaiiturod giina were brought home in 
triumph, pushed along by the soldiers, all madly cheering, and the 
liorsos ridden by men carrying their muskets with bayonets fixed. 

The following morning the Punjab Movable Column arrived. 
Nicholson had preceded it by a few days, and from him I heard all 
about his fight with the Sialkot mutineers at Triinmu Ghat and the 
various marches and counter-marches which he had made aiace I left 
him at Philour. 

The column was a most welcome addition to our force. It now 
consisted of the 52nd Light Infantry, a wing of the Gist Foot, a Field 
Battery, a wing of the 1st Boluch Begiment, and the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, beside 200 newly-raised Multaru Cavalry and 400 miUWy 
police. This brought up our effective force to about 8,000 rank and 
tile of all arms.* A more powerful siege-train than we had hitherto 
possessed was on its way from Ferozepore, and three companies of the 
8th Foot, detachments of Artillery and the 60th Rifics, the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, and about 100 recruits for the 4th Sikhs were also marching 
towards Delhi. In addition, a small contingent from Kaslimir and a 
few of the Jhind Raja’s troops were shortly expected, after the arrival 
of which nothing in the shape of reinforcements could be looked for 
from the north. 

Nor could we hope for any help from the south, for no definite news 
had been received from Hawelock since his letter of the 25th of July, 
and rumours had reached us that, finding it impossible to force his way 
to Lucknow, he had been obliged to retire upon Cawnpore. It was felt, 

* There were besides in camp at this ttme 1.535 sick and wounded, not¬ 
withstanding that several hundred men iiad been sent away. 
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therefore, that if Delhi were to be token at all, it must be taken 
quickly, before our augmented numbers should be again diminished by , 
sickness and casualties. 

The enemy knew our position as well as'we did, and appreciating 
the great value the siege-train would be to us, they decided on making 
a siipreme effort to intercept it. A few days before they had been 
foiled by Hodson in an attempt to cut off our communication with the 
Punjab, and were determined to ensure success on this occasion by 
employing a really formidable force. This force left Delhi on the 
24th August, and proceeded in the direction of the Najafgarhy/wil. 

At daybreak the following morning Nicholson started with sixteen 
Horse Artillery guns, 1,600 Infantry and 450 Cavalry, his orders being 
to overtake the enemy and bring them to action, I hoped to have 
been of the party, but Nicholson's request to have 'me as his staff 
ofBcer was refused, as I had not been taken off the sick-list, though I 
consid«‘red my worn id was practically healed. 

It proved a most difficult march. The rain fell in torrents, and the 
roads were mere quagmires. In the first nine miles two swamps had 
to be got through, on crossing which Nicholson heard that the 
insurgents were at Najafgarh, twelve miles further off. He deter¬ 
mined to push on, and at 4 p.m, he found them occupying a strong- 
position about a mile and throe-quartors in length, in front was an 
old serai which was ludd in force with fotu' guns, and on either side 
and in rear of the serai was a village equally strongly held; while 
running round the enemy’s right and rear was a huge drainage cut, 
swollen by the heavy rain. This cut, or nulla, was crossed by a 
bridge immediately behind the rebels' position. Nicholson advanced 
from a side-road, which brought him on their right with the nulla 
flowing between him and them. Even at the ford the water was 
breast-high, and it was with much difficulty and not without a good 
deal of delay tliat our troops crossed under a heavy fire from the serai. 
It was getting late, and Nicholson had only time to make a hasty 
reconnaissance. He decided to attack the serai, drive out the 
mutineers, and then, changing front to the left, to sweep down their 
line and get possession of the bridge. 

As the Infantry were about to advance, Nicholson thus addressed 
them: * Men of the filet, remember what Sir Colin Campbell said at 
Chilianwala, and you have heard that he said the some to his gallant 
Highland Brigade at the Alma. 1 have the same request to make of 
you and the men of the let Bengal Fusiliers. Hold your fire until 
within twenty or thirty yards, then fire and charge, and the serai is 
yours.' Our brave soldiers followed these directions to the letter, and, 
under cover of Artillery fire, carried the serai. Front was then 
changed to the left as had been arranged, and the line swept along the 
enemy's defences, the rebels fiying before them over the bridge. They 

tt -2 
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confessed to a loss of more than 800 men, and they left in our bonds 
thirteen field-pieces and a large quantity of ammunition, besides all 
their camp equipage, stores, camels, and horses. Our casualties were 
2 of&cers and 2:1 men killed, and 3 officers and 68 men wounded—^two 
of the officers mortally, the third dangerously, 

. The enemy in the city, imagining from the size of the force sent 
with Nicholson that we could not have many troops left in camp, 
attacked us in great strength on the following morning (26th), but 
were boaten off with a loss on our side of only 8 killed and 
18 wounded. 


CHAPTEB XVn. 

By tho Gtli September all the reinforcements that could be expected, 
including tho siege train (consisting of thirty-two pieces of ordnance 
with ample ammunition) had arrived in camp, and the time had now 
como when it was necessary for Wilson to determine whether Delhi 
was to be assaulted, or whether the attempt must be given up. Long 
exposure to sun and rain began to tell terribly on the troops; sickness 
increased to an alarming extent, and on the Slat August there were 
2,808 men in hospital—a number which, six days later, had risen to 
2,977. 

Norman, on whose figures implicit reliance ^an be placed, states 
that on this date tho total number of effective rank and file of all 
arms, Artillery, Engineers,. Cavalry, and Infantry, including gun- 
Lascars, Native drivers, newly-raised Sikh Pioneers, and recruits for 
the Punjab regiments, was 8,748. 

The strength of the British troops was 8,217, composed of 
680 Artillery, 443 Cavalry, and 2,294 Infantry. The Infantry corps 
wore mere skeletons, tho strongest being only 409 effective rank and 
file. The 52nd, which had arrived three weeks before with 600 healthy 
men, had already dwindled to 242 fit for duty. 

The above numbers are exclusive of the Kashmir Contingent of 
2,200 men and four guns, which had by this time reached Delhi; and 
several hundred men of the Jhind troops (previously most usefully 
emploj^ed in keeping open our communication with Kumal) were, at 
the llaja’s particular request, brought in to share in the glory of the 
capture of Delhi, the Raja himself accompanying them. 

No one was more alive than the Commander of the Delhi Field 
Force to the fact that no further aid could be expected, and no one 
realized more keenly than he did that t)ie strength of the little army 
at his disposal was diminisbing day by day. But Wilson had never 
been sanguine as to the possibility of capturing Delhi without aid from 
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the south. In a letter to Baird-Sraith dated the 20th August, he dis¬ 
cussed at length his reasons for not being in a position to ‘ hold out 
any hope of being able to take the place until supported by the force 
from below.’ He now was aware that no troops could be expected 
from the south, and Sir John Lawrcnco plainly told him that he had 
sent him the last man he could spare from the Punjab. On the 29tli 
August Lawrence wrote to Wilson: ‘There seem to be very strong 
reasons for assaulting as soon as practicable. Every day’s delay is 
fraught with danger. Every day disaffection and mutiny spread. 
Every day adds to the danger of the Native Princes taking part 
against us.’ But Wilson did not hud it easy to inake up his mind to 
assault. He was ill. Eosponsibility and anxiety had told uptm him. 
He had grown nervous and hesitating, and the longet it was delayed 
the more difficult the task appeared to him. 

Fortunately for the continuance of our rule in India, Wilson had 
about him men who understood, as he was unable to do, the impossi¬ 
bility of our remaining any longer as we were. They knew that 
Delhi must either be taken or the army before it withdrawn. The 
man to whom the Commander first looked for counsel under these 
conditions—Baird-Siuith, of the Bengal lingineers—proved himself , 
worthy of the high and responsible position in which he was placed. 
Ho too was ill. Naturally of a delicate constitution, the climate and 
exposure had told upon him severely, and the diseases from which ho 
was suffpring wore aggravated by a wound he had received soon after 
his arrival in camp. Ho full}’ appreciated the tremendous risks which 
an assault involved, but, in his opinion, they were loss than were those 
of delay. Whether convinced or not by his Chief Engineer’s argu¬ 
ments, Wilson accepted his advice and directed him to prepare a plan^ 
of attack. 

Baird-Smith was strongly supported by Nicholson, Chamberlain, 
Daly, Noifinan, and Alex. Taylor. They were one and all in com¬ 
munication with the authorities in the Punjab, and they knew that if 
‘ Delhi were not taken, and that speedily, there would be a struggle 
not only for European dominion, but even for European existence 
within the Punjab itself,’* 

Our position in that province was, indeed, most critical. An 
attempted conspiracy of Mahomedon tribes in the Murroe Hills, and 
an insurrection in the Gogaira district, had occurred. Both these 
alTairs were simply attempts to throw off the British yoke, made in the 
belief that our last hour was come, , The feeling that prompted them 
was not confined to the Mahomedans; amongst all classes and races in 
jbhe Punjab a spirit of restlessness was on the increase; even the moat 
loyally disnosed were speculating on the ohanoes of our being able to 


* Punjab Administration Report, 1857-58. 
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hdid our own, and doubting the advisability of adhering to our cause- 
On the part of the Sikhs of the Manjha* there was an unwillingness to 
enlist, and no good rcoruits of this class could be obtained until after 
Delhi had fallen. 

It was under these critical circumstances that a council of war was 
convened to decide definitely whether the assault should take place 
jor not. 

Nicholson was not a man of many intimacies, but as bis staff officer 
1 had been fortunate enough to gain hia friendship. I was constantly 
with him, and on this occasion I was sitting in his tent before he set 
out to attend the council. He had been talking to mo in confidential 
terms of personi^l matters, and ended by telling me of his intention 
to take a very unusual step should tho council fail to arrive at any 
fixed determination regarding the assault. ‘ Delhi must be taken,’ he 
said, ' and it is absolutely essential that this should be done at once; 
and if Wilson hesitates longer, I intend to propose at to-day’s meeting 
that he should bo superseded.’ < I was greatly startled, and ventured to 
remark that, as Chamberlain was hora de combat from his wound, 
Wilson’s removal would leave him, Nicholson, senior officer with the 
force. He smiled as he answered: ‘ 1 have not overlooked that fact. 
I shall make it perfectly clear that, under the circumstances, I could 
not possibly accept the command myself, and I shall propose that it be 
given to Campbell, of tho fi2nd; 1 am prepared to serve under him for 
the time being, so no one can ever accuse me of being infiuencod by 
personal motives,’ 

Happily, Nicholson was not called upon to take so unusual a step. 
1 walked with him to the Head-Quarters camp, waited in great excite¬ 
ment until the council of war was over, and, when Nicholson issued 
from the General’s tent, learnt, to my intense relief, that Wilson had 
agreed to the assault. 

That Nicholson would have carried out his intention if the council 
had come to a different conclusion I have not the slightest doubt, and 
I quite believe that his masterful spirit would have effected its purpose 
and borne down all opposition. Whether his action would have been 
right or wrong is another question, and one on which there is always 
sure to be great difference of opinion. At the time it seemed to me that 
he was right. The circumstances were so exceptional—^Wilson would 
have proved himself so manifestly unfit to cope with them had he 
decided on further delay—and the consequences of such delay would 
have been so calamitous and far-reaching, that even now, after many 
years have passed, and after having often thought over Nicholson’s 
intended action and discussed the subject with other men, 1 have not 
changed my opinion. 

* The £raot of country between the Sutlej and £avi rivers. 
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In anticipation of an attack on Delhi, preparatiouR had been com¬ 
menced early in September, one of the first'T)! these being to form a 
.trench to the left of the * Sammy House,’ at the end of which a battery 
was constructed for four O-pounders and two 24-poundor howitzers. 
The object of this battery was to prevent sorties from the Lahore or 
Kabul gates passing round the city wall to annoy our broaching batteries, 
and also to assist in keeping down the fire from the Mori bastion.* 
This battery, moreover, led the enemy to believe that wc should attack 
them from our right, whereas it had been resolved to push the main 
attack from our loft, wl^ere we could approach nearer to the walls under 
cover, and where our flanlc was completely protected by the river. 
The Engineers had also employed themselves in gettiilg ready 10,000 
fascines, as many gabions, and 100,000 sand-bags, besides field-maga¬ 
zines, scaling-ladders, and spare platforms. 

On the 7th September Wilson issued an order informing the force 
that arrangements for the assault would be commenced at once. He 
dwelt upon the hardsliips and fatigue which had been cheerfully borne 
by officers and men, and expressed his hope that they would be re¬ 
warded for their past labours, ‘ and for a cheerful endurance of stUl 
greater fatigue and exposure.’ lie reminded the troops of the reasons 
for the deaffiy struggle in which they were engaged, and he called upon 
all ranks to co-operate heart and soul in the arduous work now before 
them. 

Ground was broken that evening. Unfortunately Baird-Smith was 
not able to personally superintend the construction of the breaching 
batteries, but he had in his second-in-cornmand, Alex. Taylor, a 
thoroughly practical Engineer, who not.only knew how to work him¬ 
self, but how to get work out of others. Ever alert and cheerful, he 
was trusted and looked up to by all his subordinates, and was of all 
others the very man to be placed in charge of such a difficult and 
dangerous duty. 

The first battery, known as No, 1, was traced out in two parts, about 
700 yards from the Mori bastion, which the right half, with its five 
18-pounderB and one 8-inch howitzer, was intended to silence; while 
the left half, with its four 24-pounders, was to hold the Kashmir 
bastion in check. 

All night the Engineers worked at the battery, but although before 
day broke it was nearly finished and ormed^ it was not ready to open 
fire until close on sunrise. The enemy did not fail to take advantage 
of this ohanee. They poured in round after round of shot and grape, 
causing many oasuiJties. Their fire slackened as our guns were gradu¬ 
ally aUe to make themsdves felt, and by the afternoon it was silenoed. 
N^ing remained of the Mori bastion but a heap of ruins. No. 1 

* Norman's narratiTa. 
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battery was coianiandcd by Major James Brind,* the bravest of the 
brave. It was said of him that he * never slept ’; and Reid (of ‘ Hindu 
Rao * fame) wrote of him: ‘ On all occasions the exertions of this 
noble oflicor wore indefatigable. He was always to bo found where his 
presence was most required; and the example he set to officers and 
men was beyond all praise/ 

No. 2 battery was next taken in hand. This was erected in front of 
Ludlow Castle, and about 600 yards from the Kashmir gate. Like 
No. 1, it was fomiod in two pai’ts, the right hiUf being intended for 
seven heavy howitzers and two 18-poundors, and the left for nine 
24-pounders, commanded respectively by Majors Kaye and Campbell. 
All gnus were intended to breach the Kasliinir bastion, where 

the main assault was to bo made. 

Up till this tiiYie tlie enemy had imagined that the attack would be 
delivered from our right, and they were quite taken by surprise when, 
on the evening of the 8th September, we occupied Ludlow Castle. 

Baird-Sinith showed his grasp of the situation in attacking from our 
left, notwithstanding the greater distance of this part of our position 
from the city wall. No counter-attack could be made on that flank, 
and the comparatively open ground between the Kashmir and Mori 
biiiStionH would assist us in protecting the assaulting columns. 

As soon os the enemy discovered their mistake, they did their utmost 
to prevent our bitteries being constructed; but the Engineers were not 
to be deterred. By the morning of the 11th No. 2 battery was com¬ 
pleted, armed, and unmasked, and No. 3 and No. 4 batteries were 
marked out in the Kudsiabagh. No, 3, commanded by Major Scottf 
was constructed for six 18-poundcrs, and twelve 6J-inch mortars under 
Captain Blunt. Norman in his narrative says : ‘ The establishment of 
Major Scott*8 battery within 180 yards of the wall, to arm which heavy 
guns had to be dragged from the rear under a constant Are of imisketry, 
was an operation that could rarely have been equalled in war,* During 
the first night of its construction 39 men were killed and wounded; but 
with rare courage the workmen continued their task. They were 
merely unarmed pioneers; and with that passive bravery so character¬ 
istic of Natives, as man after man was knocked over, they would stop 
a moment, weep a little over a fallen friend, place his body in a row 
along with the rest, and then work on as before.} 

No. 4 battery, armed with ten heavy mortars, and commanded by 
Major Tombs, was placed under the shelter of an old building, about 
half-way between No, 2)and No. 3 batteries.}; 

* The late General Sir James Brind, G.C.B, 

t ‘The Indian by FoiTest. 

t When his Royal Highness the Princo of Wales was coming to India in 
1875, 1 obtained penuiasion fium Lord Kapier of Magdala, who was then 
Oommandor-in-Chiof, to erect miniature embrasures to mark the gun of 
diieotion of eftch of the breaching batteries; and on these embrasures are 
recordtKl the number, omianient, and object of the batterii s. 
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I WEB posted to the loft half of No. 2 battery, and had charge of the 
two right guns. At eight o’clock on the morning of the 11th Reptom- 
bor wo opened fire on the Kashmir bastion and the adjoining curtain, 
and as the shots told and the stones fiew into the air and rattled down, 
a loud cheer burst from the Artillerymen and some of the men of the 
Carabineers and 9th Lancers who had volunteered to work in the 
batteries. The enemy had got our range with wonderful accuracy, and 
immediately on the screen in front of the right gun being removed, a 
round shot came through tho embrasure, knocking two or throe of iis 
over. On regaining my feet, 1 found that the young Horse Artillery¬ 
man who was serving the vent while I was laying the gun had had his 
right arm taken off. ^ 

In the evening of the saTiio day, when, wearied with hard work and 
exhausted by the great heat, we were taking a short rest, trusting to the 
shelter of the battery for protection, a shower of grape came into us, 
severely wounding our commander, Campbell, whose place was taken 
by Edwin Johnson. We never loft the battery until the day of the 
assault—the 14th—except to go by turns into Ludlow Castle for our 
meals. Night and day the overwhelming fire was continued, and the 
incessant boom and roar of guns and mortars, with the ceaseless rain 
of shot and shell on the city, warned tho mutineers that their punish¬ 
ment was at hand. We wore not, however, allowed to have it all our 
own way. Unable to fire a gun from any of tho three bastior^a we were 
breaching, the enemy brought guns into the open and enfiladed our 
batteries. They sent rockets from their inartello towers, and they 
maintained a perfect storm of musketry from their advanced trench 
and from the city walls. No part of the attack was left unsearched by 
their fire, and though three months’ incessant practice had made omr 
men skilftil in using any cover they had, our losses were numerous, 
327 officers and men being killed and wounded between the 7th and 
14th September. 

On the evening of tho 13th September Nicholson come to see whether 
we gunners had done our work thoroughly enough to warrant the 
assault being made the next morning. He was evidently satisfied, for 
when he entered our battery he said: ‘ I must shako hands with you 
fellows; you have done your best to make my work easy to-morrow.’ 

Nicholson was accompanied by Taylor, who had to make certain that 
the breaches were practicable, and for this purpose he detailed four 
subaltern officers of Engineers to go to the walls as soon as it was dark, 
and report upon the condition they were in. Greathed and Home 
were told off for the Water bastion breach, and Medley and Lang* for 
that of the Kashmir bastion. Lang asked to be allowed to go while it 
was yet daylight; Taylor agreed, and with an escort of four men of 
tho 00th Bides he crept to the edge of the cover in the Kudsiabagh, 

* Colonel Arthur Lang is the only one of tho four now alive. 
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and then, running up the glacis, sat on top of the counterscarp for 
a few seconds studying the ditch and the two breaches. On his return 
Lang Reported the breaches to be practicable; as, however, it was 
desirable to ascertain whether ladders would be necessary, he was sent 
again after dark, in company with Medley. They took a ladder and a 
measuring-rod with them, and were escorted by an officer and twenty- 
four riflemen, of whom all but six were left under cover in the Kudsia- 
hagh. Lang slipped into the ditch, which ho found to be sixteen feet 
deep. Medley handed him the ladder and rod, and followed him with 
two riflemen, the other four romaining on the crest of the glacis to 
cover their retreat. With the help of the ladder they ascended the 
berm and measured the height of the wall. Two minutes more, and 
they would have reached the top of the breach, but, quiet as they had 
been, their movements had attracted attention, and several of the 
enemy were heard ruxming towards the breach. The whole party re¬ 
ascended as rapidly as possible, and, throwing themselves on the grass, 
waited in breathless silence, hoping the sepoys would go away, and that 
they might bo able to make another attempt to reach the top of the 
breach. The rebels, however, gave no signs of retiring, and as all needful 
information had been obtained, they determined to run for it. A volley 
was fired at the party as they dashed across the open, but no one was hit* 

Qreathed and Home hod been equally successful, and by midnight 
Baird-Smith was able to report to General Wilson that both breaches 
were praolbicahle. 

Boird-Smith urged the Importance of attacking without delay. He 
pointed out the impossibility of continuing the high pressure at which 
nearly every man* in thef orce hod been working during the past few days; 

* Nearly eveiy man was on duty. The daily state of the several corps 
must have been veiy similar to the following one of the 75th Foot, 

DAILY STATE 

OF 

H,M/S 75th regiment. 


Camp Delhi, Idth September, 1857. 



(Sd,) E, COUETBNAY, 

True copy, Seigt-Major, 

(Sd.) B. Barter Lieat.-Ad|j., 751h 

75th Begiment. 
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that the tension was becoming too severe to last; and that every hour 
that passed without assaulting was a loss to us and a gain to the enemy. 

Before Wilson and Baird-Sinith separated, orders had been issued 
for the attack to be made at daybreak the next morning, the 14th. 

It was arranged that there were to be four assaulting columns and 
one reserve column. 

The lirst, second and third columns, which were to operate on our 
left, were under the command of Brigadier-General Nicholson, who 


personally led No. 1 column. It consisted of: 

MKN. 

Her Majesty’s 75th Foot - - - 300 

1st Bengal Fusiliers ... - 2.50 

, 2nd Punjab Infantry . . - - ^50 


Total - - 1,000 


and was meant to storm the breach near the Kashmir bastion. 

I am indebted to the kiiidiiess of Mrs, liarter, the widow of my gallant 
friend and comrade. General Riohard Barter, C.B,, who served throughout 
the Mutiny with the 75th Foot, lirst os Adjutant and afterwards as Captain, for 
the above * Daily State * and for tJie following extract from that officer’s diary; 

‘ In the evening the order was piihlished tor the storming of Delhi a little 
before daybreak the next morning, September 14, and we each of us looked 
carefully to the reloading of our pistols, filling of flasks, and getting as good 
]>rotection as ]>ossible for our heads, which would be exposed so much going 
up the ladders. 1 wound two puggris or turbans round ray old forage cap. 
with the last letter from the hills [Mrs. Barter was then at Kasauli, in the 
Himalayas] in the top, and coraraitted myself to the care of Providence, 
There was not much sleep that night in our camp. I dropped off now and 
then, but never for long, and whenever I woke 1 could see that there was a 
light in more than one of the officers’ tents, and talking was ^ing on in a low 
tone amongst the men, the snapping of a lock or springing of a ramrod sound¬ 
ing far in tiie still air, telling of preparation for the coming strife. A 
little after midnight we fell in as quietly as possible, and by the light of a 
lantern the orders for the assault were then read to the nieu. They were to 
the following ]»nr|)ort: Any officer or man who might bo wounded was to be 
left where he foil; no one was to step from the ranks to help him, as there 
were no men to spare. If the assault were successful he would be taken away 
in the doolies, or litters, and carried to the roar, or wherever he could best 
receive medical assistance. If we failed, wounded and sound should be 
prepared to bear the worst. There was to bo no plundering, but all prize 
taken was to be put into a common stock for fair division after all was over. 
No prisoners were to be made, as wc had no one^ to guaix] them, and care was to 
be taken that no women or children were injured. To this the men answered 
at once, by ** No fe^r, sir.” The officers now pledged their honours on theii* 
swords to abide by tliese orders, and the men theii promised to follow their 
example. At this moment, just as the regiment was about to march off, 
Father l^rtrand came up in his vestments, and, addressing the Colonel, begged 
for permission to bless the regiment, saying; We may differ some of us in 
matters of religion, but the blessing of ai), old man and a clergyman can do 
nothing bat g^.'* The Colonel at once assented, and Father Bertrand, 
lifting his hands to Heaven, blessed the regiment in a most impressive 
manner, offering at the sHme time a prayer for our success and for mercy 
on the souk of those soon to die.’ 
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No. 2 column, under Brigadier .Tones, of Her Majesty’s Gist Foot, 
consisted of: 

MBN. 

Tier Majesty’s 81 h Foot - 

250 

2nd lieugal Fusiliers 

- 250 

4tli Sikhs 

350 

Total 

- 850 

and was intended for the storming of the 
bastion. 

breach near tlie Water 

No, 3 column, under Colonel Campbell, of Her Majesty’s 52nd Light 
Infantry, consisted of: 

MEN, 

Her Majesty’s 52n(l Light In fan try 

200 

Kiimaou Battalion 

- 250 

Ist Punjab Infantry 

- 500 

ToUl 

- 950 


and was told off to enter the Kashmir gate after it liad been blown in. 

No. 4 column was to operate on our right. It was commanded by 
Major Reid, of the Sirmur battalion, and was composed of that 
regiment, the Guides Infantry, and such men from the piquets (Euro¬ 
pean and Native) as could be spared. Its strength was 860 men, 
besides 1,200 of the Kashmir Contingent, and its orders were to attack 
the suburbs of Kisonganj and Paharipur, and support the main attack 
by effecting an entrance at the Kabul gate. 

The Reserve column, under Brigadier Longficld, I^er Majesty’s 
8th Foot^ was told to awjiit the result of the attack, and afford assist¬ 
ance wherever required. It consisted of; 


MEN. 

ILn* Majesty’s 61st Foot" - - - 250 

4th Punjab Infantry . - - - 450 

Wing Baluch battalion - - - - 300 

Total ■ - 1,000 


with 300 of the Jhind Contingent. 

There were bedsides 200 of the 60th Bides, who were to cover the 
advance of Nicholson’s columns, and join the reserve as soon as the 
assaults had been carried out. 

In order to provide these five columns, in all hardly 5,000 strong, the 
services of evtjry man w&o could bear arms had to be put into requisi¬ 
tion. Piquets were weakened to a dangerous extent, and many of the 
sick and wouinled who ought to have been in hospital were utilized for 
the protection of the camp, ^ 
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CHAPTEB XVIII. ^ 

It was intended, as I have before said, that the assault should be 
delivorod at brook of day, but many of the men belongin^^ to the regL- 
ments of the storming force had been on piquet all night, and Jt took' 
some time for them to rejoin their respective corps. A further delay 
was caused by our having to destroy the partial repairs to the breaches 
which the enemy had succeeded in oirocting during the night, notwith¬ 
standing the steady fire we had kept up. 

WliUe we were thus engaged, the Infantry were ordered to lie down 
under cover. Standing on the crenellated wall which separated 
Ludlow Castle from the road, 1 saw Nicholson at the head of hia 
column, and wondered what was passing through his mind. Was he 
thinking of the future, or of the wonderful part he had played during 
the past four months ? At Peshawar he had been Edwardes's right 
hand. At the head of the Movable Column ho had been mainly 
instrumental in keeping the Punjab quiet, and at Pelhi everyone felt 
that during the short time he had been with us he was our guiding 
star, and that but for his presence in the camp the assault wUch he 
was about to lead would probably never have come oil He was 
truly * a tower of strength.* Any feeling of reluctance to serve under 
a Captain of the Company’s army, which bad at first been felt by 
some, had been completely overcome by his wonderful personality. 
Each man in the force, from the General in command to the last•^joined 
private soldier, recognized that the man whom the wild people on the 
frontier had deified—the man of whom a little time before Edwardcs 
had said to Lord Canning, ‘ You may rely upon this, that if ever there 
is a desperate deed to be done in India, John Nicholson is the man to 
do it *—was one who had proved himself beyond all doubt capable of 
grappling with the crisis through which we were passing—one to follow 
to the death. Faith in the Commander who had claimed and been 
given the post of honour was unbounded, and every man was prepared 
‘ to do or die ’ for him. 

The sun had risen high in the heavens, when the breaching guns 
suddenly ceased, and each soldier felt he had but a brief moment in 
which to brace him self for the coming conflict, Nicholson gave the 
signal. The 60th Bifles with a loud cheer dashed to the front in 
skirmishing order, while at the same moment the heads of the flrst 
and second columns appeared from the Kudsiabagh and moved steadily 
towards the breaches. 

No sooner were the front ranks seen by the rebels than a storm of 
bullets met iJtem from every side, and officers and men fell thick on 
the crest of the glacis. Then, for a few seconds, amidst a blaze of 
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musketry, the soldiers stood at the edge of the ditch, for only one or 
two of the ladders had come up, the rest having been dropped by th^ir 
killed or wounded carriers. Dark figures crowded on the breach, hurl¬ 
ing atones upon our men and daring them to come on. More ladders 
were brought up, they were thrown into the ditch, and our men, leap¬ 
ing into it, raised them against the escarp on the other side. Nicholson, 
at the head of a part of his column, was the first to ascend the breach 
in the curtain. The remainder of his troops diverged a little to the 
right to escalade the broach in the Kashmir bastion. Here Lieutenants 
Barter and Fitzgerald, of the* 75th Foot, were tho first to mount, and 
here the latter fell mortally wounded. The broaches were quickly 
filled with dead and dying, but the rebels were hurled back, and the 
ramparts which had so long resisted us were our own. 

The breach at tlio Water bjistion was carried by No. 2 column. No 
sooner was its head seen emerging from the cover of the old Custom¬ 
house than it was met by a terrible discharge of musketry. Both the 
Engineer officers (Qroathed and Hovonden) who were leading it fell 
severely wounded, and of the thirty-nine men who carried the ladders 
twenty-nine were killed or wounded in as many seconds. The ladders 
were immediately seized by their comrades, who, after one or two vain 
attempts, succeeded in placing them against the escarp. Then, amidst 
a shower of stones and bullets, the soldiers ascended, rushed the breaoh, 
and, slaying all before them, drove the rebels from the walls. 

No. 3 colmnn had in the meanwhile advanced towards the Kashmir 
gate and hklted. Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, with eight Sappers 
and Miners and a bugler of the 52nd Foot, went forward to blow the 
gate open. Tho enemy were apparently so astounded at the audacity 
of this proceeding that for a minute or two they offered but slight 
resistance. They soon, however, discovered how small the party was 
and the object for which it had come, and forthwith opened a deadly 
fire upon the gallant little band from the top of the gateway, from the 
city wall, and through the open wicket. 

The bridge over the ditch in front of the gateway had been destroyed, 
and it was with some difficulty that the single beam which remained 
could be crossed. Home with the men carrying the powdor-bags got 
over first. As the bags were being attached to tho gate, Sergeant 
Carmichael was killed and Havildar Madhoo wounded; the rest then 
slipped into the ditch to allow the firing party which hod come up 
under SaJkold to carry out its share of the duty; 

While endeavouring to fire the charge, Salkeld, being shot through 
the leg and arm, handed the slow-match to Corporal Burgess, who fell 
mortaUy wounded, but not until he had successfully performed his task. 

As soon as the explosion had tideen place, Bugler Hawthorne sounded 
the regimontal call of th^ 52nd. Meeting with no response, he sounded 
twice again. The noise of firing and shouting was so great that neither 
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the Bound of the bugle nor that of the exploeion reached the column, 
but C'ampboll, after allowing the firing porJi^ what he thought was 
sufficient time, gave the order to advance. Captain Crosse, of the 52nd, 
was the first to reach the gate, followed closely by Corporal Taylor of 
his own comi}auy, and Captain Hynge of the same regiment, who was 
Campbeirs Brigade-Major. In single file along the narrow plank they 
crossed the ditch in which lay the shattered reninant of the gallant little 
band; they crept through tbe wicket, which was the only part blo\y^n 
in, and found the interior of tho gateway blocked by an 18-pounuer 
gun, under which were lying the scorched bodies of two or three sepoys, 
who had evidently been killed by tho explosion. The rest of the column 
followed as rapidly as the precarious crossing would admit, and when 
Campbell got inside he found himself face to face with both Nicholson's 
and Jones’s columns, which, after mounting the throe breaches, poured 
in a mingled crowd into the open space between the Kashmir gate and 
the church. 

No. 4 column advanced from the Sabzi Mandi towards Kisenganj 
and Paharipur. Keid, the commander, was unfortunately wounded 
early in tho day. Several other oHicers were cither killed or wounded, 
and for a little time a certain ainoimt of confusion existed owing to 
some misconception as to whether tlie command of the column should 
be exercised by the senior officer with the regular troops, or by the 
political officer with the Kashmir Contingent. Tho fighting was very 
severe. The enemy were in great numbers, and strongly posted on the 
banks of the canal—indeed, at one time there appeared to be a likoli* 
hood of their breaking into our weakly-guarded camp or turning the 
fiank of our storming parties. The guns at Hindu llao's house, how¬ 
ever, prevented such a catastrophe by pouring slirapnel into the ranks 
of the rebels; and just at tho critical moment Hope Grant brought up 
the Cavalry brigade, which had been covering the assaulting columns. 
The Horse Artillery dashed to the front and opened fire upon the 
enemy. From the gardens and houses of Kisenganj, only two or three 
hundred yards off, the mutineers poured a deadly fire of musketry on 
our men, and from the bastion near tho Lahore gate showers of grape 
caused serious losses amongst them. Owing to tho nature of the 
ground the Cavalry could not charge. Had they retired the guns would 
have been oapttired, and had the guns been withdrawn the position 
would have been lost. For two hours the troopers drawn up in battle 
array sat motionleBs, wttde their ranks were being cruelly raked. Not 
a man wavered. Ho^ Grant and four of his staff had their horses 
killed under them; two .of th6m,wer6 wounded, and Hope Grant him* 
self was hit by a spent shot. In Tombs'a troop of Horse Artillery 
alone, 25 men out of were wounded, and 17 horses either killed or 
wounded. Tlie 9th Lancers bad 88 casualties amongst the men, and 
lost ,71 horses. ^ Nothing datinted,’ uTOte Hope Grant, ^ those gollont 
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soldiers held thoir trying position with patient endurance; and on my 
praising them for their good behaviour, they declared their readiness to 
stand the fire as long as I chose. The behaviour of the Native Cavalry/ 
be added, ‘was also admirable. Nothing could be steadier; nothing 
could be more soldierlike than their beai’ing.’ 

The bold front shown by the Horse Artillery and Cavalry enabled 
No. 4 column to retire in an orderly manner behind Hindu Eao’s house, 
and also assisted the Kashmir Contingent in its retreat from the Idgah, 
where it was defeated with the loss of four guns. Tlie repulse of this 
column added considerably to our difficulties by freeing many hundreds 
to take port in the fight which was being fiercely carried on within the 
city. 

Meanwhile the three assaulting columns had made good their lodg¬ 
ment on the walls. The guns in the Kashmir and Water bastions had 
been turned so as to allow of their being used against the foe, and pre¬ 
parations were made for the next move, 

Nicholson’s orders were to push hia way to the Ajmir gate, by the 
road running inside the city wall, and to dear the ramparts and bastions 
as ho went. Jcjigs was to make for the Kabul gate, and Campbell for 
the Jama Masj id. 

Tliese three columns reformed inside the Kashmir gate, from which 
pohit the first and second practically became one. Nicholson, being 
accidentally separated from his own column for a short time, pushed 
on with Campbell’s past the church, in tho direction of the Jama 
Masjid, while the amalgamated column under Jones’s leadership took 
the rampart route past tho Kabul gate (on the top of wliich Jones had 
planted a liritish flag), capturing as they advanced all the guns they 
found on the ramparts, and receiving no check until tho Bum bastion 
was reached by some of the more adventurous spirits. Here the enemy, 
taking heart at seeing but a small number of opponents, made a stand. 
They brought up a gun, and, occupying all the buildings on the south 
side of the rampart with 1 nfantry, they poured forth such a heavy fire 
that a retirement to the Kabul gate had to be effected. 

It was at this point that Nicholson rejoined his own cohunn. His 
haughty spuit could not brook the idea of a retirement; however slight 
the check might be, he knew that it would restore to the rebels the 
confidence of which our hitherto successful advance had deprived them, 
and, belioving that there wasuotliing that brave men could not achieve, 
he determined to make a fresh attempt to sci^e the' Bum bastion. 

The lane which was again to be traversed was about 200 yards long, 
with the city wall and rampeiii on the right, ond'on the left flat-roofed 
houses' with parapets, affording convenient shelter for the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters. 

As the troops advanced up this lane tho mutineers oxtened upon them 
a heavy and dosmictive fire. Again and again they were checked, and 
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again and again they reformed and advanced. It wan in this lane that 
Major Jacob, the gallant Commander of thOst Bengal Fusiliers, fell, 
mortally wounded. His men wanted to carry him to the rear, but he 
would not allow them to rtunain behind for him, and refused their help, 
urging thorn to press forward against the foe. The officers, loading far 
ahead of their men, were shot down one after the other, and the men, 
seeing them fall, began to waver, Nicholson, on this, sprang forward, 
and called upon the soldiers to follow him. Ho was instantly shot 
through the chest. 

A second retirement to the Kabul gate was now inevitable, and 
there all that was left of the first and second columns remained for 
the night. i 

Campbell’s column, guided by Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who from his 
iiitiinato acquaintance with the city as Magistrate and CoUoctor of 
Delhi was able to conduct it by the route least exposed to the enemy’s 
fire, forced its way to the vicinity of the Jama Masjid, where it 
remained for half an hour, hoping that the other columns would come 
to its assistance. They, how'cvcr, as has been shown, had more than 
enough to do elsewhere, and Campbell (who was wounded), seeing no 
chance of being reinforced, and having no Artillery or powder-bags with 
which to blow in tlie gates of the Jama Masjid, fell back leisurely and 
in order on the church, where he touched what was left of the Reserve 
column, which had gradually been broken up to meet the demands of 
the assaulting force, until the 4th Punjab Infantry alone remained to 
represent it. 

While what I have just described was taking place, I myself was 
with General "Wilson. Edwin Jolmson and T, being no longer required 
with the breaching batteries, had been ordered to return to our staff 
duties, and we accordingly joined the General at Ludlow Castle, where 
he arrived shortly before the assaulting columns moved from the cover 
of the Kudsiabagh. 

Wilson watched the assault from the top of the house, and when he 
was satisfied that it had proved successful, he rode through the Kash¬ 
mir gate to the church, whore he remained for the rest of the day. 

He was ill and tired out, and as the day wore on and he received 
discouraging reports, ho became more and more anxious and depressed. 
He heard of Reid’s failure, and of Reid himself having been severely 
wounded;" then came the disastrous news that Nicholson had fallen, 
and a report (happily false) that Hope Grant and Tombs were both 
killed. All this greatly agitated and distressed the General, until at 
last he began seriously to consider the advisability of leaving the city 
and falling back on the Ridge. 

I was ordered to go and find out the truth of these reports, and to 
ascertain exactly what had happened to No. 4 column and the Cavalry 
on our right. 

9—2 
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Just after starting on my errand, while riding through the Kashioir 
gate, I obsorved bv the side of tbe road a doolio, without bearers, and 
witli evidently a wounded in’in insidOi I dismounted Ho see if I could 
be of any use to the ooimpant, when I found, to my grief and conster¬ 
nation, that it was Jolin Nicholson, with death written on his face. lie 
told me that the bearers had put the doolio down and gone off to 
plund<T; that ho was in great paui, and wished to be taken to the 
hospital. Ho was Ix'ing on his back, no wound was visible, and but for 
the pallor of his face, always colourless, there was} no sign of the agony 
he must have been enduring. On my expressing a hope tljat ho was 
not seriously wounded, he said: ‘ J aiu dying; there is no chiuice for 
mo.' The sight of that great man lying helpless and on the point of 
death was almost IUort^ than I could bear. Other men had daily died 
around mo, frionds and comrades had been killed beside me, but I never 
felt as T felt then—to lose Nicholson seemed to me at that moment to 
lose every thing, 

I searched about for the doolie-bearers, who, with other camp- 
followers, were busy ransacking the houses and shops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and carrying off overything of the slightest value they could 
lay their hands on. Having with difficulty collected four men, I put 
them in charge of a sergeant of the 61st Foot. Taking down his name, 
I told him who the wounded officer was, and ordered him to go direct 
to the field hospital. 

That was the last I saw of Nicholson, I found time to ride several 
times to the hospital to inquire after him, but I was never allowed to 
see him again. 

Continuing ray ride, I soon came up with Hope Grant’s brigade. It 
had shortly before been relieved from its perilous and unpleasant 
position as a target for the enemy by the timely arrival of the Quidec 
Infantry and a detachment of the Baluch battalion. I was rejoiced to 
liml Tombs alive and unhurt, and from him and other officers of my 
regiment I learnt the iireraendous peppering ’ they hud undergone. 
Ht)d 80 ii was also there with his newly-raised regiment, some officers 
of the 9th Lancers, and Dighton Probyn, Wataon, and Yomigiiusband, 
of the Punjab Cavalry, Probyji was in great spirits, having fallen 
temporarily into the commtind of his squadron, owing to Charles 
Niehalson (Jolin Nicholson's younger brotlier) having been selected to 
take Coke’s place with the 1st Punjab Infantry. Probyn retained 
his command throughout the campaign, for Charles Nicholson was 
wounded that very morning while gallantly leading his regiment. 
His right arm was being amputated when his heroic brother was 
carried mortally wounded into the same hospital, and laid on the bed 
oiext to him. 

^ It seemed so important to acquaint the General without delay that 
Hope Grant and Tombs wore both alive, that the Cavalry had been 
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relieved from theu exposed position, and that ftiere was no need for 
further anxiety aboni Kcid’s column, that I galloped back to the church 
as ([uiekly as possible. 

The news I was able to give for the inonirnt somewhat cheered the 
General, but did not altogether disptd his gloomy forebodings; and the 
failure of Campboirs column (which juat at that juncture returned to 
the church), the hopelessnoss of Nicholson’s condition, and, above all, 
the heavy list of casualties he received later, appi^ared to crush all 
spirit and energy out of liiin. Kis direction increased, and lio became 
more than ever convinced tliat liis wisest course was to withdraw from 
the city. He would, I tliink, have carried out this fatal nioasure, not¬ 
withstanding that every officoi* on his stalf was utterly opposed to any 
retrograde movement, liad it not been his good fortune to have beside 
him a man sufriciontly bold and rcsuliUo to stimulato his flagging 
energies. Baird Smith’s indomitnblo couragts and determined perse¬ 
verance were never more conspicuous than at that critical moment, 
when, though suffering intense pain from his wound, and weakened by 
a wasting disease, he refused to be put upon the sick-list; and on 
Wilson appealing to him for advice as to ivliethor he should or should 
not hold on to the position wo had gained, tho short but decisive answer, 
‘ We must hold on,’ was given in such a determined and uncompro¬ 
mising tone that it put nn end to all discussion. 

Neville Chamberlain gave similar advice. Although still suffering 
from his wound, and only able to move about with difficulty, he had 
taken up his position at Hindu Rao’s liouse, from which ho exercised, 
00 far as his pfaj^sical condition would allow, a general supervision and 
control over the events that took place on the right of the Ridge. He 
was accompanied by Daly and a very distinguished Native officer of 
the Guides, named Khan Sing Rosa, both of whom, like Chamberlain, 
were incapacitated by wounds from acti\e duty. From the top of 
Hindu Rao’s house Chamberlain observed the first successes of the 
columns, and their subsequent checks and retirements, and it was 
while he was there that he received two notes from General Wilson, 
In tho first, written after the failure of the attacks on the Jama Mosjid 
and the Lahore gate, the General asked for the return of the Baluch 
battalion, which, at Chamberlain’s request, had been sent to reinforce 
Reid’s column, and in it he expressed the hope that ^ we shall be able 
to hold what we have got.’ In the second note, written at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the General asked whether Chamberlain ' could do 
anything from Hindu Rao’s house to assist,’ adding, * our numbers are 
frightfuBy reduced, and we have lost so many senior officers that the 
men are not under proper control; indeedf 1 doubt if they could be 
got to do anything dashing. I want your advice. If the Hindu 
Bao’s piquet cannot be moved, I do not think we shall be strong 
Plough to take the city.* Chamberlain understood General Wilson’s 
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secoiul note to imply that he contemplated withdrawing the troops 
from the city, and he franied his reply accordingly. In it he urged 
the necessity for holding on to the last; he pointed out the advantages 
already gained, and the demoralization thereby inflicted upon tho 
enemy. Tlio dying Nicholson advocated the same course with almost 
his latest breath. So angry and excited was he when he was told of 
tho Gonerars suggestion to retire, that he exclaimed, ‘Thank God I 
have strength yet to shoot him, if neces8arj\’ There was no resisting 
such a consonsue of responsible and reliable opinion, and Wilson gave 
up all idea of rctreatuig. 

During the afternoon of the 14th, Norman, .Johnson, and I, at the 
Gcncrars desire and for his information, visited every position occupied 
by our troops within tho city walla. In some places there was great 
confusion—men without their ofl\(;ers, and oflicers without their men— 
all without inatnictions, and not knowing what was going on in their 
immediate neighbourhood, tho inevitable result of the rapid advance 
We did what we could to remedy matters, and were able to report to 
Wilson that our troops were bolding the wall from the Winter bastion 
to tho Kabul gate in auflioiont strength. But this was all the comfort 
w'e could give him. The fact is, too much had been attempted on that 
eventful morning. Wo should have been satisfied with gaining pos¬ 
session of tho Kashmir and Water bastions, and getting a lodgment 
within the city walls. This was as much as throe such weak columns 
should have tried, or been asked to accomplish. No one who was 
present on that occasion, and experienced tho difliculty, indeed im¬ 
possibility, of keeping soldiers in hand while engaged in fighting along 
narrow stroets and tortuous lanes, would ever again attempt what was 
expected of the assaulting columnB. 

While engaged in this duty wo (Norman, Johnson and I) were 
attacked by a party of the enemy who had been hiding in considerable 
numbers in a side-lane watching for a chance. A light ensued; we 
had only u small guard with us, but, fortunately, the firing was heard 
by the men of a near piquet, some of whom came to our help. With 
their assistance we drove off tho sepoys, but in the scriinmage my poor 
mare was shot. She was a very useful animal, and her death was a 
great loss to me at the time. 

At sunset on the 14th of September only a very small portion of the 
walls of Delhi was in our possession. The densely-populated city re¬ 
mained to be conquered. The magazine, the palace, and the Fort of 
Selimgorh, all strongly fortified, were stiff in the hands of the enemy. 
The narrow strip of ground we had gained had been won at severe loss. 
Three out of the four officers who commanded \be assaulting columns 
had been disabled, and 66 officers and 1,104 men had been killed and 
wounded. 

V The night of the 14th was spent by the General and staff in 
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* Skirmer^H house/* close to the church. Host was badly needed, for 
almost CToryoiie in the force, oilicers and men tUike, had been hard at 
work, night and day, for a week. ^J'hat nighty uckily, we were allowed 
to be at peace, for whether it was that the rebels wore as tired as we 
wore, or that they were busyniakiug preparations for furtlier resistance, 
they did not disturb us; and when day broke wo were jill refreshed 
and ready to continue the struggle. At one time, indeed, early in the 
evening, the enemy appeared from their movements to be preparing to 
attack us, but just at that moment the band of the 4th Punjab Infantry 
struck up ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer!’ upon which the men of the regiment 
did cheer, most lustily, and other regiments caught up and continued 
the inspiriting hurrahs, which apyrnently had the effect of disconcerting 
the mutineers and keeping them quiet. 1 


CHAPTER XIX. 

On the morning of the 15th the situntion was reviewed, and prepara* 
tious made for the conquest of the city. Order was restored amongst 
the troops, who, as I have shown, had bocotne somewhat demoralized 
by the street fighting. Regiments and brigades were got together; 
raids were made on all the store shops within reach, and every bottle 
of beer and spirits was broken, f Some of the liquor would doubtless 
have been of great use in the hospitals, but there was no moans of re¬ 
moving it, and the General wisely determined that it was best to put 
temptation out of the men’s way. Guns and mortars were placed into 

* The house belonged to the Skinner family, and was originally built by 
James Skinner, a Eurasian, avIio served the Mogliul Ernijcror with great dis¬ 
tinction towaitla the end of the last wiiiiury, IVlicn JiOi-rl Lake broke up that 
Mahomedan Prince's jiowur, Skinner entered the* sendee of the East India 
Company and rose to the rank of Major. Re was also a G.lh He raised the 
famous Skinner's Horse, now tlie Ist Ihmgal Cavalry. His father was an 
otficer in one of His Majesty’s regiments of Foot, and after one of Lord Clive's 
battles married a Hsjput lady of good family, who with her fatlier and mother 
had biicn taken itrisoners. Skinner hiniself married a Mahomedan, so that 
he had an interest in the three religions, Cliri.stian, Hindu, and Mahonioflan, 
and on one occasion, when left on tlie gnjund severely wounded, he made a 
vow that if liis life were spared he would build three places of worship—a 
church, a temple, and a mosque. He fulfilled his vow, and a few years later 
he built the oliurch at Dellii, and the temple attd mosque which arc in close 
proximity to it (See Note at end of volume.) 

t A report was circulated that a large number of our men had fallen into 
the trap laid for them by the Native shopkeepers, and wei-e disgracefully 
dntiik. I heard that a few men, overcome by beat and liard vrork, had given 
way to temptation, but I did not .see a single dniiikcu man throu^hont the 
day of the assault altliough, os 1 have related, 1 visited every position held 
by our troops within the walls of the city/ 
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position for shelling the city and palace, and a few houses near, where 
the enemy’s sharpshooters had ostablished themselves, were seized and 
occupied. We soon, however, gave up attacking such positions, for we 
found that street fighting could not be continued without the loss of 
more men than wc had to spare, and that the wisest plan would be to 
keep the soldiers under cover os much as possible while we sapped 
from house to house. A battery commanding Selirngarh and part of 
the palace was constructed in the college gardens, and a breach was 
made in tho wall of the magazine, which was captured the next morn¬ 
ing with but slight loss. 

On the Ifith, and again on the 18th, Chamberlain took command of 
the troops inside the city wliile the General rested for a few hours. 
He was, as ha expressed himself in a note to Chamberlain, ‘ completely 
done.' 

The enemy now began to draw in their lina Tho suburbs were 
evacuated, and riding through tho Sabzi Mandi, Kisenganj and 
Paharipur, wc gazed with wonder at the size and strength of the works 
raised against us by the mutineers, in attacking which we had ex¬ 
perienced such heavy loss during the early days of the siege, and from 
which No. 4 column had been obliged to retire on tho day of the assault. 

The smaller the position that had to be defended, tho greater became 
the numbers concentrated in our immediate front, and every inch of 
our way through the city w.is stoutly disputed; but tho advance, 
though slow, was steady, and considering the numbers of tho insurgents, 
and the use they made at close quarters of their Field Artillery, our 
casualties were fewer than could have been expected. 

I had been placed under the orders of Taylor, Baird-Sinith’s inde¬ 
fatigable Lieutenant, who directed the advance toward.^ tlie Lahore 
gate. We worked through houses, courtyards, and lanes, until on ihe 
afternoon of the 19tli we found ourselves in rear of the Burn bastion, 
the attempt to take which on the 14th had cost the life of tho gallant 
Nicholson and so many other brave men. We had with us fifty 
European and fifty Native soldiers, the senior officer of the party being 
Captain Gordon, of the 75th Foot. A single door separated us from 
the lane which led to the Burn bastion. Lang, of the Engineers, burst 
this door open, and out dashed the party. Bushing across the lane 
and up the ramp, the guard was completely surprised, and the bastion 
was seized without our losing a man. 

Early the next day we were jstill sapping our way towards the 
Lahore gate, when we suddenly found ourselves in a courtyard in which 
were huddled together some forty or fifty baniasy^ who were evidently 
as much in terror of the sepoys os they were of us. The men of our 
party nearly made an end of these unfortunates before their officers 

* Sellers of grain and lenders of money. 
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could interfere, for to ^ the troops (Native and European alike) every 
man inside the walls of Delhi was looked upon as a rebel, worthy of 
death. These people, however, were unarmed, and it did not require a 
very practised eye to see that they were inoflfensive. We thought, 
however, that a good fright would do them no harm, and might 
possibly help us, so for a time we allowed thorn to believe that they 
were looked upon as traitors, but eventually told them their lives 
would be spared if they would take us in safety to some place from 
which we might observe how the Lahore gate was guarded. After 
considerable hesitation and consultalipn amongst themselves they 
agreed to two of tht*ir party guiding Long and me, while the rest re¬ 
mained as hostages, with the understfindiug that, if we did not return 
within a given time, they would bo shot. 

Our trembling guides conducted us through houses, hcross court¬ 
yards, and along secluded alleys, without our mooting a living creature, 
until we found ourselves in an upper room of a house looking out on 
the Chandni Chauk,* and within fifty yards of the Jjahore gate. 

From the window of this room we could see beneath us the sepoys 
lounging about, engaged in cleaning their muskets and other occupa¬ 
tions, while some, in a lazy sort of fashion, were acting as sentries 
over the gateway and two guns, one of which pointed in the direction 
of the Sabzi Mandi, the other down the lane behind the ramparts 
leading to the Eurn bastion and Kabul gate. I could boo from the 
number on their caps that these sepoys belonged to the 5th Native 
Infantry. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the feasibility of taking the Lahore 
gate in rear, we retraced our steps. 

The two hnniaa behaved, well throughout, but were in such a terrible 
fright of anything happening to us that they would not allow us to 
leave the shelter of one house until they had carefully reconnoitred the 
way to the next, and made sure that it was clear of the enemy. This 
occasioned so much delay that our friends had almost given us up, and 
were on the point of requiring the hostages to pay the penalty for the 
supposed treachery of our guides, when we reappeared on the scene. 

We then discussed our next move, and it was decided to repeat the 
mancBUvro which hod been so successful at the Burn bastion. The 
troops were brought by the route we had just traversed, and drawn up 
behind a gateway next to the house in which we had been concealed. 
The gate was burst open, and rushin^into the street, we captured the 
gunsi and killed or put to flight the sepoys whom we had watched 
from our upper chamber a short time before, without losing a man 
ourselves. 

This was a great achievement, for we were now in possesMon of the 

* * Silver Bazaar,’ the main street of Delhi, in which were, and still are, 
situated all principal jewellers’ and cloth-merchants’ shops. 
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main entraDOO to Delhi, and the street of the city loading direct from 
the Liilioro gate to the palace and Jonia Masjid. Wo proceeded up 
this street, at first cautiously, hut on finding it absolutely empty, and 
the houses on either side abandoned, wo i^ushod on until we reached 
the Delhi Bank. Here there was firing going on, and round shot 
flying about from a couple of guns placed just outside the palace. But 
this was evidently an expiring eflbrt. The great Mahoinedan mosque 
had just been occtipied by a column under tho command of Major 
James Brind; while Ensign McCiueen,* of the 4th Punjab Itxfant^, 
with one of his own mem had pluckily reconnoitred up to the chief 
gateway of tho palace, and reported that there were but few men left 
in tho Moghul fort. 

The honour of storming this last stronghold was appropriately 
reserved for the 60th Kifles, the regiment which had been the first to 
engage the enemy on the banks of the Hindun, nearly four months 
before, and wliich tluroughout tho siege had so greatly distinguished 
itself. 

Homo, of the Kngiueers, the hero of the Kashmir gate exploit, first 
advarujed with some Sappers and blew in the outer gate. At this, the 
last struggle for the capture of Dellii, T wislied to be present, so 
attached }nyself for the occasion to a party of the 60th lUfles, under 
the command of Ensign Alfred Hcathcote. As soon as the smoke of 
the explosion cleared away, the 60th, supported by the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, sprang through the gateway; but wo did not got far, for 
there was a second door beyond, chained and barred, which was with 
diflioulty forced open, when tho whole party rushed in. The recesses 
in tlic long passage which led to the palace buildings wore crowded 
with wounded men, but there was very little opposition, for only a few 
fanatics still held out. One of tliese—a Mahomedan sepoy in the 
uniform of a Grenadier of the fl7th Native Infantry—stood quietly 
about thirty yards up the passage with his musket on his hip. As we 
approached he slowly raised his weapon and fired, sending the bullet 
tJu'ough McQueen’s helmet. The brave fellow then advanced at tho 
charge, and was, of course, shot down. So ended the 20th September. 
!i day I am never likely to forget. 

At sunrise on the 2lBt a royjil salute proclaimed that wo wore again 
masters in Delhi, and that for the second time in the century the great 
city had been captured by a British force. 

Later in the day General Wflson established his Head-Quarters in 
the Dewan-i-khas (the King’s private hall of audience), and, as was in 
accordance Avith the fitness of things, the 60th Eiflos and the Sirmur 
battalion of Gurkhasf wore the first troops of Her Majesty’s army to 

* Now Lunitoimrit-CJeneral Sir John McQueen, K.C.B. 

t Thy (Jmkhrts bocanic such friends with the nion of tlie 1st Battalion 
dOtli Rifles during the siege—the admiration of brave men for brave men — 
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garrison the palaco of tho Moghuls, in wliicli the traitorous and 
treacherous massacre of English men, women and children had been 
perpetrated, , ^ 

The importance of securing tho principal members of the Eoyal 
Family was pressed upon tho General by Chamherlain and Hodson, 
who both urged that the victory would bo incomplete if the King and 
his male relatives were allowed to remain at large. Wilson would not 
consent to any force being sent after them, and it was with considerable 
reluctance that he agreed to Hodson going on this hazardous duty with 
some of his own men only. The last of the Moghul Emperors had 
token refuge in Huinayun’s tojnb, about seven miles from Delhi, 
where, on tho afternoon of the 21st, lie surrendered to Hodson on 
receiving a promise from that officer that his own life an^ the lives of 
his favourite wife and her son should be spared. Hodson brought 
them all into Delhi and placed them under a European guard in a 
house in the Chandui Chauk, tlius adding one more to the many 
valuable services ho had rendered throughout the siege, 

I went with many others the next day to see the King; the old man 
looked 'most wretched, and as he evidently disliked intensely being 
stared at by Europeans, 1 quickly look my departure. On iny way 
back I was rather startled to see the three lifeless bodies of the King’s 
two sons and grandson lying exposed on the stone platform in front of 
the Koiwali, On entpiiry I learnt that Hodson had gone a second 
time to Huinayun's tomb that morning witli the object of capturing 
these Princes, and on the way back to Delhi had shot them with his 
owh hand—an act wliich, whether necessary or not, has undoubtedly 
cast a blot on his reputation. His own explanation of tho circum- 
Btonce was that he feared they would be rescued liy the mob, who 
could easily have overpowered his small escort of 100 sowars, and it 
certainly would have been a misfortune had these men escaped. At 
the time a thirst for revenge on account of the atrocities committed 
within the walls of Delhi was so groat that the shooting of the Princes 
seemed to the excited feelings of the army but an act of justice; and 
there wefe some men, whose opinions were entitled to the greatest 
respect, who considered the safety of the British force would have 
been endangered by the escape of the representatives of the house of 
Taimur, and that for this reason Hodson’s act was justified. 

My own feeling on the subject is one of sorrow that such a brilliant 
soldier should have laid himself open to so much adverse criticism. 
Moreover, I do not think that, under any circumstances, he should 
have done the deed himself, or ordered it to be done in that summary 

that they made a special request to be allowed to wear the same uniform as 
their ‘brothers’ in the Rifles. Tliis was acceded to, and the 2ud Gurkhas 
are very proud of the littlo red line on their facings. 
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manner, tmlesa there had been evident signs of an attempt at a 
rescue. 

But it ^wst be understood that there was no broach of faith on 
Hodson’s part, for he steadily refused to give any promise to the 
Princes that their lives should be spared; he did, howex'C'*, un¬ 
doubtedly by this act give colour to the accusations of blood-thirstiness 
which his detractors were not slow to make. 

The news that we had occupied the palace, and were in complete 
possession of the city of Delhi, consoled Nicholson on his deathbed. 
From the first there was little hope that this valuable life could be 
saved. Ho was taken into hospital in a fainting condition from 
internal hemorrhage, and he endured excruciating agony; but, wrote 
General Chamborlain, ‘throughout those nine days of suffering he 
bore himself nobly; not a lament or sigh ever passed his lips,* Ilis 
everj^ thought was given to his country, and to the last he materially 
aided the military authorities by his clear-sighted, sound, and reliable 
advice. His intellect remained unclouded to the end. With liis latest 
breath he sent messages of tender farewell to his mother, hoping she 
woidd be patient under his loss, and to his oldest and dearest friend, 
Ht'rbert lOdwardes, After his death some frontier Chiefs and Native 
officers of the Multani Horse were permitted to see him, and I was 
told that it was touching beyond expression to see these strong men 
shed tears as they looked on all that was left of the leader they so 
loved and honoured. 

Thus ended the great siege of Delhi, and to no one could the tidings 
of its fall have brought more intense relief and satisfaction than to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. Although in the first instance Sir 
John Lawrence certainly under-estimated the strength of the Delhi 
dcfoncos and the difficulties with which General Anson had to contend, 
he fully realized them later, and even at the risk of imperilling the 
safety of his own province by denuding it of troops, he provided the 
means for the capture of the rebel stronghold, and consequently the 
army of Delhi felt they owed, him a deep debt of gratitude. 

Like Norman when writing his narrative of the siege, I feel I cannot 
conclude my brief account of it without paying my small tribute of 
praise and admiration to the troops who bore themselves so nobly from 
the beginning to the end. Their behaviour throughout was beyond all 
praise, their constancy was unwearied, their gallantry most con* 
spicuous; in thirty-two different fights they were victorious over long 
odds, being often exposed^ tP an enemy ten times their number, who, 
moreover, hod the advantage of ground and superior Artillery; they 
fought and worked as if each one felt timt on his individual exertions 
alone depended the issue of the day; they willingly, nay, oheerfnllyi 
endured such trials as few armies have ever been exposed to for SO 
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long a time. For three months, day after day, and for the greater 
part of the day, every man had to be constantly under arius, exposed 
to a scorching Indian sun, which was ahuost as destructive as, and 
much harder to bear than, the enemy’s never-Cfeasing fire. They saw 
their comrades struck down by cholera, sunstroke, and dysentery, 
more dispiriting a thousand times than the daily casualties in action. 
They beheld their enemies reinforced while their own numbers rapidly 
decreased. Yet they ne\'or lost heart, and at last, when it became 
evident that no hope of further reinforcements could be entertained, 
and that if Delhi were to be taken at all it must bo token at once, they 
advanced to the assault with as high a courage and as complete a 
confidence in the result, as if they were attacking in the first Hush and 
exultation of troops at the commencement of a campai^, instead of 
being tlio remnant of a force worn out, by twelve long weeks of 
privation and suffering, by hope deferred (which truly ‘maketh the 
heart sick ’), and by weary w'aiting for the help which never came. 
Batteries were thrown up Avithin easy range of the walls, than which 
a more heroic piece of work was never performed; and finally, these 
gallant few, of whom England should in very truth bo everlastingly 
proud, stormed iu the face of day a strung fortress defended by 
30,000 desperate men, provided Avith everything necossary to defy 
assault. 

The list of killed and wounded bears witness to the gallantry of all 
arms of the serAdee. The effective force at Delhi never amounted to 
10,000 men. Of these 992 were killed and 2,845 Avoundod, besides 
hundreds Avho died of disease and exposure. Where all behaved nobly, 
it is difficult to particularize; but it will not, I hope, be considered 
invidious if I specially draw my readers’ attention to the four corps 
most constantly engaged : the 60th Eifles, the Sirniur battalion of 
Gurkhas, the Guides, and the Ist Punjab Infantry, Placed in the very 
front of the position, they were incessantly under fire, and their losses 
in action testify to the nature of the service they performed. The 
60th Eifles left Meerut with 440 of all ranks; a few days before the 
assault they received a reinforcement of nearly 200, making a total of 
640; their casualties were 389, The Sirmur battalion began Avith 
450 men, and were joined by a draft of 90, making a total of 540; their 
loss in killed and wounded amounted to 319, The strength of the 
Guides when they joined was 550 Cavalry and Infantry, and their 
casiialtieB w^e 808. The 1st Punjab Infantry arrived in Delhi with 
8 British officers and 664 Natives of all ranks. Two of the British 
officers were killed, and the third severdiy wounded, and of the 
Natives, 8 officers^ and 200 men were killed and wounded; while out 

* Amongst the Native officers killed was Subodar Button Sing, who fell 
mortally wounded in the glacis. He A\'as a Patiala Sikh, and had hcen 
Invalided from the service. As the 1st Punjab Infantry iic^ed Delhi, Major 
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of tho British oflicerB attached to the regiment during the siege 1 was 
killed and 4 wounded. Farther, it is a great pleasure to me to dwell 
on the splendid Korvicc done by the Artillery and Engineers. The 
former, out of their ynjall number, had ftC5 killed or disabled, and the 
latter two-thirde of thf-ir officers and 298 of their men. I cannot more 
appropriately conclude this chapter than by quoting tho words of Lord 
Canning, who, as Qovovnor-General of India, wrote as follows in giving 
publication to the Delhi despatches: ‘ In the name of outraged 
humanity, in memory of innocent blood ruthlessly shed, and in aoknow- 
ledguicnt of the hrst signal vengeance iuilictod on tiie foulest treason, 
tho Governor-General in Council records his gratitude fo Major-General 
Wilson and the bra\e aniiy of Delhi. Ho does so in the sure conviction 
that a like tribute awaits them, not in England only, but wherever 
within the limits of civilization the news of their well earned triumph 
shall reach.* 


CHAPTEE XX. 

Tiik fall of Delhi was loudly proclaimed, and the glad tidings sprood 
like wildliro throughout tho length and breadth of India, bringing 
intonHo relu'f to Europeans everywhere, but more especially to those 
in tho Punjab, who felt that far too great a .strain was being put upon 
the loyalty of tho people, and that failure at Delhi would prob^y 
mean a rk ing of the Sikhs and Punjabis. Salutes were fired in honour 

4 

Coke saw the old nun standing m l!u* rojMl nilli tno swoids on. He bogged 
to be takt^u hiuk into the service, an<i when ('oko demurred he said: * WEat I 
niy old conis going to fight at Delhi witliout nio I I hope you ivill let 
lead my old Nikh coniiuiny into .itdion again. I will break these two swofds 
in yoiii cause,’ Coke acceded to tlie old man’s iiiah, and throughout the 
* Hiege of Delhi he disjiluyed flic most splendid courage, A.t tire great attH<^k 
on til ? * Sammy House * on the 1st aiul ^iid Auguut, when Lieutenant Trovers 
ot his regiment was killed, Rnttuii Sing, amidst a showei of bullets, jumia'd 
ou to ths {Himpet and bhoutc<l to the eucuiy, vvho were storming the piquet 
*11 ouy uiou wautfe to light, let him come liore, and not firing Iwa a 

^o^^^ud ' 1 am Euttiin Sing, of Patiala.’ He then sjirang down among the 
enemy, followed by the men of his coTUiHiuy, lyid drove them otf with 
heavy loss. 

Oh the morning ot the assault tlic regiment had marched dowu to the 
rendezvous at Ijiidlow Castle, ‘ left in front/ While waiting for the 
to five a few final riinnds at the broaches, the men Sat down, and, Mling in 
again, were doing so * right in front.’ Button Sing came up to laautanant 
Charles J^ioholson, who was coimntoding tho rogiiueait, and said; * We ought 
to fall in ** left in front,” ’ thereby making own com]Hia;iy tho leading one 
in the assault. In a few minutes more Button Hing waS^morhjily Wounded, 
and Dal Sing, the Jemadar of hie coiujiamy, a niau of os great oonmge as 
^Jlattnn Bing, but not of the some exx^ble nature, was killed outrighit 
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of the victory at all the principal stations, but the Native population of 
the Punjab could not at first be made to believe that the Moghul 
capital, with its hordes of defenders, could have been captured by the 
small English army they saw marching through their province a few 
months before. Even at that time it seemed all too small for the task 
before it, and since then they knew it had dwindled down to less than 
half its numbers. It was not, indeed, until they had ocular demonstra¬ 
tion of our success, in the shape of the loot which some of the Native, 
followers belonging to the besieging force took back to their homes, 
that they became convinced of the reality of our victory. 

^ Sir John Lawrence being painfully alive to the weakness of our 
position m the Punjab, as compared to tlie gi’cat strength of the Sikhs, 
on hearing the news of the capture of Delhi, begged (Jeneral Wilson 
to send back at once a Dritish regiment as a practical proof that our 
triumph was complete, and that ho no longer needed so many ^oops. 
But though the city was in our possession, a great deal remained to be 
done before a single soldier could be spared. Above all things, it waft 
necessary to open up communication with Cawnpore and liuokriow, in 
order to ascertain exactly the state of affairs in that part of the country. 
AVe bad heard of the failure of Havelock’s attempts to reach Lucknow, 
and of his having been obliged in the cud to retire to Cawnpore and 
wait for reinforcements, but we liad not been able to learn whether 
such reinforcements had reached him, or how long the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow was lilcely to hold out. 

No time was wasted at.Delhi. On the 21st September, the very day 
after the palace was occupied, it was decided to despatch a column to 
Cawnpore; but, on account of the wealtened condition of the whole 
force, there was* considerable difficulty in detailing tho troops for its 
composition. The total strength of the corps* eventually selected 
amounted to 750 British and 1,900 Native soldiers, with sixteen field- 
guns. 

' No officer of note or high rank being available, tlio command of the 
column should have been given to the senior regimental officer serving 

V 

J 

' * Two ti’oops of Horse Artillerv, with four gnus and one howitzer each, 
eonimaiidetl res}iectivoly by Cai»tains Re)iindnglow and Blunt. One Pield 
Battery, with six guns, coiuiiifiudod by Caphiui Bourchier. One British 
Cavalry regiment, tho 9th Lauepra, rodnerd to 300 men, commanded by Major 
Giivry, Two British Infantry regiments (tlie 8tli and 7i3th Foot), cominanded 
respectively by Major Hindo and Captain Gordon, which could only nutuljer 
hotween them 450 men. Detachments of three Pun.]'ab Cavalry regiments, 
the 1st, 2nd and 5lh, commanded by Lieutenants John Watsoa, Dighton 
Probyn and George YouughuRbnnd, numbering in all 320 men. A detach¬ 
ment of Hodsoh's Horse, commanded by Lieutenant Hugh Gough, and con¬ 
sisting of 180 men. Thvo Punjab Infantry regiments, commanded oy Captains 
Green and Wilde, each about 600 men; and 200 Sappers and Miners, with 
^ whom were Lieuteiiauts Home and Lang, 
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with it, viz., Colonel Hope Grant, of the 9th Lancers; but for some 
unexplained motive Lieutenant-Colonel Greathed, of the 8th Foot, was 
chosen by General Wilson. Captain Bannatyne, of the same regiment, 
was appointed his Brigade-Major, and I was sent with the column as 
Deputy Assist/int Quartermaster-General. On**the fall of Delhi the 
whole of the Head-Quarters staff returned to Simla, except. Henry 
Norman, whose soldierly instincts made him prefer accompanying the 
column, in order that he might be ready to join Sir Colin Campbell, the 
newly-appointed Coimiymder-in-Chief, who had shortly before arrived 
in Izidia. 

Nicholson’s funeral was taking place as we marched out of Delhi, at 
daybrealt on the morning of the 24th September. It was a matter of 
regret to mo that I was unable to pay a last tribute of respect to my 
loved and honoured friend and Commander by following bis body to 
the grave, but I could not leave the column. That march through 
Delhi Jn the early morning light was a gruesome proceeding. Our way 
from the Lahore gate by the Chondni Chauk led through a veritable city 
of the dead; not a ^ound was to be heard but the falling of our own 
footsteps; not a living creature was to be seen. Dead bodies were 
strewn about in all directions, in every attitude that the death-struggle 
had caused them to assume, and in every stage of decomposition. We 
marched in silence, or involuntarily spoke in whispers, as though fear¬ 
ing to disturb those ghastly remains of humanity. The sights we 
encountered were horrible and sickening to the last degree. Here a 
dog gnawed at an uncovered limb; there a vulture, disturbed by our 
approach from its loathsome meal, but too completely gorged to fly, 
fluttered away to a safer distance. In many instances the positions of 
the bodies were appallingly life-like. Some lay with their arms up¬ 
lifted as if beckoning, and, indeed, the whole scene was weird and 
terrible beyond description. Our horses seemed to feel the horror of it 
as much as we did, for they shook and snorted in evident terror. The 
atmosphere was unimaginably disgusting, laden as it was with the 
most noxious and sickening odours. 

It is impossible to describe the joy of breathing the pure air of the 
open country after such a horrible experience ; but we had not escaped 
untainted. That night we had several cases of cholera, one of the 
victims being Captain Wilde, the Commandant of the 4th Punjab 
Infantry. He was sent back to Delhi in a hopeless condition, it wd^^ 
thought, but he recovered, and did excellent work at the hec^ of hia 
fine regiment during the latter part of the campaign. 

After a march of eleven miles we reached Ghazi-uddin-nagar, to find 
the place deserted. We halted the next day. The baggage a pimalp 
were out of condition after their long rest at Delhi; and it was neces¬ 
sary to overhaul their loads and get rid of the superfluous kit and 
plunder which the* followers had brought away with them. We were 
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accompanied on oar march by a few enterprising civilians, who had 
found their way into Delhi the day after wo took possession of the 
palace. Amongst them was Alfred Lyall,^ a schoolfellow of mine at 
Eton. He’was on MujLway to take up the apptJintment of Assistant- 
Magistrate at Buland^ahr, wiiore he was located when the Mutiny 
broke out. As wo rode along he gave rue a most interesting little 
history, of his personal experiences during the earlj^ days of. May, from 
the time when the first symptoms of the coming storm wero felt, until 
that when the sui'rounJing country rose vn and he and those 

With him had to seek shelter at Me.ernt. I should lilte to repeat bis 
Story for tiio beJiefit of my readers, l>ut I refrain, as it would lose so 
much by jny telling; and T hope lhac sonu! day Sir Alfred Lyall may 
be induced to tell his own story in the picturestjuo and attractive 
language which is so well known and so much appreefatod by the 
reading public. 

Early on the morning of tho 28th, Nonuaii, Tiyall, and I, marching 
with Watson’s Cavalry, two or three miles in advance of tho column, 
arrived at cross-roads, one leading to Bulandsliahr, tho other to Mala- 
garh, a fort belonging to a Mahornedan of tho luiiuo of Walidad Khan, 
who, when the British rule was in abeyance, assumed authority over 
the district in the name of tho Emperor of Delhi. Wo halted, and, 
having put out our piquets, lay down and waited for the dawn. From 
Information obtained by the ci\il officers with the column, we sus¬ 
pected that largo numbers of mutineers were collected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Wo were not left long in doubt as to the correctness of our surmisinga, 
for wo were soon rudely awakened by tho rattle of shots exchanged 
between our vedettes and those of the enemy. Information was sent 
back at once to the advance guard and to our Commander, while we 
set to work to ascertain the enemy’s exact position ; this proved to be 
at Bulandshahr, and we were within a couple of miles of the main 
body. 

As we advanced the rebel Cavalry fell back, and Avhon wo got under 
fire of their guns, our Horse Artillery came into action; our Infantry 
coming up, found the enemy occupying an extremely strong position, 
in the gaol and a walled serai at the entrance to tho town, their left 
. being covered by the enclosed gardens and ruined houses of tho deserted 
civil station, within which they were collected in considerable force. 
From these points they were driven by the 75th Foot, who, in a mosL 
dashing manner, captured two 9-pounder gUns, while a third was taken 
by the Cavalry. The rebels then began to retreat, and were followed 
up .by a small body of Cavalry, under Drysdale.f of the 9th Lancers, 

* Afterwarda Sir Alfred Lyall, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces, and now a member of tho Indi^ Council. 

t Now General Sir William Drysdale K.C.B. 

10 
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with whom were Sarel, of tho same regiment, Augustus Anson of the 
64th Foot, and myself. We soon became entangled in narrow streets, 
but at last found ourselves in a gateway leading out of tho town, which 
was crowded with bullock-carts, flying townspeople, and a number of 
the enemy, some on horseback, some on foot.* There we had hard 
fighting; Sarel was wounded in the act of running a sepoy through 
the body, the forefinger of his right hand being talcen oiT by a bullet, 
which then passed througli his left arm; Anson was surrounded by 
mutineers, and performed prodigies of valour, for which he was 
rewarded with the Victoria Cross. I was riding a Waziri horse, which 
had belonged to John Nicliolson, and as it had been a great favourite 
of his, I had commissioned a friend to buy him for me at the sale of 
Nicholson’s effects. Ho was naturally impetuous, and, being now 
greatly excited by tho firing and confusion, idunged about a good deal. 
He certainly was not a comfortable mount on that day, but all the 
same ho saved my life. In tlie midst of the m61^o I observed a sepoy 
taking deliberate aim at me, and tried to get at him, but tho crowd 
between him and mo prevented my reaching him. Ho fired; my 
frightened animal reared, and received in his head the bullet which wus 
intended for me.* 

The work fell chiefly on the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Major 
Ouvry, who commanded them, must have been a proud man that day, 
for they behaved splendidly. Two of Hlunt’s guns also, under an old 
Addisoombe friend of mine named Cracklow, did excellent service. The 
9th Lancers, under Drysdale, performed wonders; and the three 
siiuadrons of Ihmjab Cavalry, under tbeir gallant young leaders, 
Probyn, Wataon, and Younghusband, and the squadron of Hodson’s 
Horse, under Hugh Gough, showed of what good stuff they were made. 
Our casualties were 6 men killed, 6 officers and 35 men wounded. The 
enemy’s loss was 300. A large quantity of ammunition and baggage 
fell into our hands, including many articles plundered from European 
men and women. 

After the flght was over, the column passed through tho town, and 
our camp was pitched about a mile beyond, on the bonks of the Kali 
Naddi, The same afternoon Malagarh was reconnoitred, but was 
found to be deserted, a satisfactory result of the morning’s action, for 
the fort, if defended, would have given us some trouble to take. 
Walidad Khan evidently hoped to become a power in the district, for 
he had begun to make gun-carriages, and we found roughly-cast guns 
on the lathes ready for boring out. It was decided that Malagarh 
Fort, which was full of articles of every description taken from the 
English residents, should be destrnyod. Its demolition, however, took 

^ The horse, although badly hurt, was not killed, and eventually did me 
good service. 
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some time to effect, and as wu conid not move till transport came 
from Meerut to convey our “wounded odicers and men back to that 
place, the column halted at Buiandsbahr for four days. 

On the afternoon o^the 1st October the fort was blown up, and most 
imfortunately, while superintending the operation, Lieutenant Home 
was killed.* The mine had been laid and the slow-match lighted, but 
the explosion not following as quickly as was expected, Home thought 
the match must have gone out, and went forward again to relight it. 
At that moment the mine blew up His death was greatly felt in 
comp, happening as it did when all the excitement of battle was over. 

We left Bulandshalir, and said good-bye to LyoU on the 3rd October, 
feeling that he was being placed in a position of considerable risk, 
thrown as he was on his own resources, with general instructions to 
re-establish the authority of the British Government. *He was not, 
however, molested, *uid after two or three days ho was joined by a 
small body of troops from Meerut. During the months that followed 
he and his escort had sevoral alarms and some smart skirmishes; for 
llohilkand, a hirge tract of country to the east of Bulandshahr, was 
held by the rebels until the following spring, and JjyalUs district was 
constantly traversed by bodies of mutinous sepoys. 

On the afternoon of tlio same day we reached Khurja, a fair-siijod 
Mahomedan town, from which some of our Cavalry soldiers were 
recruited. The first thing that met our eyes on arrival at this place 
was a skeleton, ostentatiously placed against the side of a bridge leading 
to the oncamping-ground ; it was headless, and the bones were hacked 
and broken. It was pronounced by more than one doctor to be the 
skeleton of a European woman. This sight maddened the soldiery, 
who demanded vengeance, and at one time it seemed that the town of 
Khurja would have to psy the penalty for the supposed crime. The 
whole force was greatly excited. At length calmer counsels prevailed. 
The people of the town protested their innocence, and expressed their 
anxiety to be our humble servants; they were, as a whole, given the 
benefit of the doubt, but some soldiers found in the town, belonging to 
regiments which had mutinied, wore tried, and hanged or acquitted 
' according to the evidence given. 

Some excitement was caused on reaching camp by the appearance of 
a fakir seated under a tree close to where our tents were pitched. The 
man was evidently under a vow of silence, which Hindu devotees often 
make as a penance for sin, or to^arn a title to more than a fair share 
of happiness in a future life. On our addressing him, the fakir pointed 
to a small wooden platter, marking signs for us to examine it. The 
platter had been quite recently used for mixing food in, and at first 

* This was the Engineer officer who had such a niiractiloua es'eape when hi® 
blew' in the Kashmir gate at Delhi, for w'bieh act of gallantry he liad been 
promised the Victoria Cross. 


10-2 
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there seemed to be nothing unnsual about it. On closer inspection, 
however, we discovered that a detachable square of wood had been let 
in at the bottom, on removmg which a hollow became visible, and in it 
lay a small folded paper, that proved to be a note from General Have¬ 
lock, written in the Greek character, containing the information that 
he was on his way to the relief of the Lucknow garrison, and begging 
any Commander into whose hands the communication might fall to 
push on as fast as possible to bis assistance, as he sorely needed rein¬ 
forcements, having few men and no carriage to speak of. This decided 
Greathed to proceed with as little delay as might be to Oawnpore. 

Just before we loft Bulandshahr, a spy reported to mo that an 
English lady was a prisoner in a village some twenty miles off, and 
that she was anxious to bo rescuod. As on cross-examination, how¬ 
ever, the story did not appear to me to bo very reliable, 1 told the man 
he must bring me some proof of the presence of the lady in the village. 
Accordingly, on the arrival of the column at Khnrja, he appeared with 
a piece of paper on which was written ‘ Miss Martindale.* This 
necessitated the matter being inquired into, and I obtained the 
Brigadier's permission to moke a detour to the village in question. I 
started off, accompanied by Watson and Probyn, with their two 
squadrons of Cavalry. We timed our march so as to roach our desti¬ 
nation just before dawn ; the Cavalry surrounded the village, and with 
a small escort we three proceeded up the little street to the house where 
the guide told us the lady was conffned. Not only was the house 
empty, but, with the exception of a few sick and bedridden old people, 
there was not a soul in the village. There had evidently been a hasty 
retreat, which puzzled me greatly, as I had taken every precaution to 
ensure secrecy, for I feared that if our intention to rescue the lady 
became known she would be carried off. As day broke we searched 
the surrounding crops, andfoxmd the villagers and some soldiers hidden 
amongst them. They one and all denied that there was the slightest 
truth in the story, and as it appeared a waste of time to further prose¬ 
cute the fruitless search, we were on the point of starting to rejoin our 
camp, when there was a cry from our troopers of ‘ Mem aafdb had /’ 
(Here is the lady), and presently an excessively dusky girl about 
sixteen years of age appeared, clod in Native dress. We had some 
difficulty in getting the yoimg woman to tell us what had happened; 
but on assuring her that no harm should be done to those with whom 
she was living, she told us that she was the daughter of a clerk in the 
Commissioner's office at Sitapur; that all her family had been killed 
when the rising took place at that * station, and that she had been 
carried off by a sowar to his home. We asked her if she wished to come 
away with us. After some hesitation she declined, saying the sowar 
had married her (after the Mahomedan fashion), and was kind to her, 
and she had no friends and relations to go to. On asking her why she 
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had sent to let us know she was there, she replied that she thought 
she would like to join the British force, which she heard was in the 
neighbourhood, but on further reflection she had come to the con¬ 
clusion it was best for her to remain where she*was. After talking to 
her for some time, and making quite sure she was not likely to change 
her mind, wo rode away, leaving her to her sowar, with whom she was 
apparently quite content.* I need hardly say we got unmercifully chaffed 
on our return to camp, when the result of our expedition leaked out 

At Somna, where we halted for the night, we heard that the 
Mahomedan insurgents, the prisoners released from gaol, and the rebel 
Kajputs of the neighbourhood, were prepared to resist our advance on 
Aligarh, and that they expected to be aided by a large number of 
mutineers from Delhi. We came in sight of Aligarh shortly before 
daybreak on the 5th October. Our advance was stopped *by a motley 
crowd drawn up before the walls, shouting, blowing horns, beating 
drums, and abusing the Feringhis in the choicest Hindustani; but, so 
far as we could see, there were no sepoys amongst them. The Horse 
Artillery coming up, these valiant defenders quickly fled inside the city 
and closed the gates, leaving two guns in our possession. Thinking we 
should be sure to attack and take the place, they rushed through it to 
the other side, and made for the open country. But we had had 
enough of street fighting at Delhi. Our Cavalry and Artillery were 
divided Into two parties, which moved round the walls, one to the 
right and the other to the left, and united in pursuit of the fugitives at 
the further side. We followed them for several miles. Some had 
concealed themselves in the high crops, and were discovered by the 
Cavalry on their return march to camp. Ouvry formed a long line, 
and one by one the rebels, starting up as the troopers rode through the 
fields, were killed, while our loss was trifling. 

The inhabitants of Aligarh had apparently had a bad time of it 
under the rebel rule, for they expressed much joy at the result of the 
morning’s work, and were eager in tlioir proJTers to bring in supplies 
for our troops and to otherwise help us. 

Ill as we could afford to weaken our column, it was so neceesary to 
keep the main line of communication open, and put a stop to the dis¬ 
order into which the country had fallen, that it was decided to leave 
two companies of Punjabis at Aligarh, as a guard to the young civilian 
who was placed in charge of the district. 

Fourteen miles from Aligarh on the road to Cawnpore there lived 
two Bajputs, twin brothers, who had taken such a prominent port in 
the rebellion that a price had been put on their heads, and for the 

* A few years afterwards she communicated with the civil authorities of the 
district, and made oat such a pitiful story of ill-treatment by her Mahomedan 
husband,' tliat she was sent to Calcutta, where some ladies were good enough 
to look after her. 
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future peace of the district it was considered necessary to capture them. 
In order to surprise them the more completely, it was given out that 
the column was to march towards Agra, from which place disquieting 
news had been received, while secret orders were issued to proceed 
towards Cawnpore. The Cavalry went on in advance, and while it was 
still dark, succeeded in surrounding the village of Akrabad, where dwelt 
the brothers. In attempting to escape they were both killed, and three 
small guns were found in their Louse loaded and primed, but we had 
arrived too suddenly to admit of thoir being used against us. Wo dis¬ 
covered besides a quantity of articles which must have belonged to 
European ladies—dresses, books, photographs, and knick-knacks of 
every description—wliich made us feel thfit the twins had richly 
deserved their fate. 

We halted on the 7th, and on the 8 th marched across country to 
Bryjgarh (a prettily situated village under a fortified hill), our object 
being to get nearer to Agra, tho reports from which place had been 
causing us anxiety, and likewise to put ourselves in a position to inter¬ 
cept the Rohilkond mutineers, who w© were told were on their way to 
Lucknow. 

No sooner had wo got to Bryjgarh than wc received information 
that tho detachment we had left behind at Aligarh was not likely to be 
left undisturbed, and at the same time an urgent call for assistance 
came from Agra, where a combined attack by insurgents from Gwalior, 
Mhow, and Delhi was imminent. Fifty of Hodson’a Horse, under a 
European officer, and a sufficient number of Infantry to make the 
detachment we had loft there up to 200 , wore at once despatched to 
Aligarh. It was clear, too, that the appeal from Agra must bo re¬ 
sponded to, for it was an important place, tho capital of the North- 
West Provinces; the troops and residents had been shut up in the fort 
for more than throe months, and the letters, which followed each other 
in quick succession, showed that the authorities were considerably 
alarmed. It was felt, therefore, that it was imperative upon us to turn 
our steps towards Agra, but it entailed our marching forty-eight miles 
out of our way, and* having to give up for the time any idea of aiding 
Havelock in tho relief of Lucknow. 

Tho column marched at midnight on the 8 th October, the Horse 
Artillery and Cavalry, which I accompanied, pushing on as fast as 
possible. We had done thii'ty-six miles, when we were advised from 
Agra that there was no need for so much haste, os tho enemy, having 
heard of our approach, wore retiring; we accordingly halted, nothing 
loath, till tho Infantry came up. 

Early ihe next morning, the 10th October, wo reached Agra. Cross¬ 
ing the Jumna by a bridge of boats, we passed under the walla of the 
picturesque old fort built by the Emperor Akbar nearly SOO years 
before. 
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Tho European residents who had been prisoners within the walls of 
the fort for so long streamed out to meet and welcome us, overjoyed 
at being free at last. We presented, I am afraid, but a sorry appear¬ 
ance, as compared to the neatly-dressed ladies Tend the spick-and-span 
troops who greeted us, for one of the fair sex was overheard to remark, 
‘ Was ever such a dirty-looking lot scon ?* Our clothes were, indeed, 
worn and soiled, and our faces so brotized that the white soldiers wore 
hardly to be distinguished from their Native comrades. 

Our questions as to what bad become of the enemy, who we had 
been informed had disappeared with such unaccountable celerity on 
hearing of the advance of the column, were answered by assurances 
that there was no need to concern ourselves about them, as they had 
fled across the Kari Naddi, a river thirteen miles away, and were in 
full retreat towards Gwalior. It was a little difficult to believe in the 
complete dispersion of the formidable rebel army, tho mere rumoured 
approach of which had created such constc'riiation in the minds of the 
Agra authorities, and had caused the many urgent messages imploring 
us to push on. 

Our doubts, however, were met with the smile of superior knowledge. 
We were informed that the rebels liad found it impossible to get their 
guns across to the Agra side of tho stream, and that, feeling themselves 
powerless without them to resist our column, they had taken them¬ 
selves off with the least possible delay. We were asked with some 
indignation, ‘Had not the whole country round been scoured by 
thoroughly trustworthy men without a trace of the enemy being dis¬ 
covered ?’ And wo were assured that wc might take our much-needed 
rest in perfect confidence that wo were not likely to bo disturbed. We 
wore further told by those who were respoiisible for the local Intelli¬ 
gence Department, and who were repeatedly questioned, that they had 
no doubt whatever their information was correct, and that there was 
no need to follow up the enemy until our troops were rested and 
refroshod. 

We were then not aware of what soon became painfully apparent, 
that neither the information nor the opinions of the heads of the civil 
and military administration at Agra were to be relied upon. That admini¬ 
stration had, indeed, completely collapsed; there was no controlling 
authority; the crisis had produced no one in any responsible position 
who understood the nature of the convulsion through which we were 
passing; and endless discussion had resulted (as must always be the 
case) in fatal indecision and timidity. 

We could hardly have been expected to know that the government 
of BO great a province was in the hands of men who were utterly unfit 
to cope with the difficulties of an emergency such as had now arisen, 
although in quieter times they had filled their positions with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the State, 
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That this was the case can be proved beyond a doubt, but I do not 
^ve it as an excuse for our being caught napping by the enemy, which 
we certainly were. We ought, of course, to have reconnoitred the sur¬ 
rounding country for ourselves, and posted our piquets as usual; and 
we ought not to have been induced to neglect these essential military 
precautions by the confident assertion of the Agra authorities that the 
enemy were nowhere in our neighbourhood. 

The Brigadier gave orders for our camp to be pitched as soon as the 
tents should arrive, but he saw no necessity for posting piquets until 
the evening. Accordingly, I marked out the camp on the brigade 
parade-ground, which had been selected as best suited for the purpose 
—a grassy, level, open spot, a mile and a half from the fort. On the 
left and rear were the ruined linos of the two Native Infantry regiments 
which had been disjirmed and sent to their homes, and the charred 
remoina of the British officers' houses. Tn the right and front there 
was cultivation, and the high crops, almost ready to be reaped, shut out 
the view of the country beyond. 

As the tents and baggage could not arrive for some time, 1 got leave 
to go with Norman, Watson, and a few others to breakfast in the fort. 
We had scarcely sat down, bent on enjoying such an imusual event as 
a meal in ladies’ society, when we were startled by the report of a gun, 
then another mid another. Springing to our feet, there was a general 
exclamation of, ‘What can it mean ? Not the enemy, surely 1* But 
the enemy it was, as we were soon convinced by our host, who, having 
gone to a point from which he could got a view of the surrounding 
country-, came back in hot haste, to toll us that an action was taking 
place. 

We who belonged to the column hurried down the stairs, jumped on 
our homes, and gaUopod out of the fort and along the road in the 
direction of the tiring. Wc had got but half-way to camp, when we 
were met and almost borne down by an enormous crowd, consisting of 
men, women, and children of every shade of colour, animals and 
baggage all mixed up in inextricable confusion. On they rushed, 
struggling and yelling as if pursued by demons. 

The refugees from the fort, tired of their long imprisonment, had 
taken advantage of the security which they thought was assured by the 
arrival of the column to visit their deserted homes. Two-thirds of the 
luOjOOO inhabitants of the city had also flocked out to see the troops 
who had taken part in the capture of Delhi (the report of which 
achievement was still universally disbelieved), to watch our camp being 
pitched, and to see what was going on generally. Ml this varied 
crowd, in tenror at the first sound of firing, made for the fort and city, 
and were met in their flight by the heavy baggage of the column on its 
way to camp. Instantly, elephants, camels, led horses, doolie-bearers 
carrying the sick and wounded, bullocks yoked to heavily-laden oarts^ 
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all becoming panic-stricken, turned round and joined in the stampede. 
Elephants, as terrified as their waliouisy^ shuffied along, screaming 
and trumpeting; drivers twisted the toils of their long-sufiering bullocks 
with more than usual energy and heortlossne^s, in the vain hope of 
goading them into a gallop; and camels had their nostrils rent asunder 
by the men in charge of them, in their unsuccessful endeavours to urge 
their phlegmatic animals into something faster than their ordinary 
stately pace. 

Into this surging multitude we rushed, but for a time our progress 
was completely checked. Eventually, however, by dint of blows, 
threats, and shouts, we managed to force our way through the motley 
crowd and reach the scene of action. What a sight was that we come 
upon! I seem to see it now as distinctly as I did then. Independent 
fights were going on all over the parade-ground, Her^, a couple of 
Cavalry soldiers were charging each other. There, the game of bayonet 
versus sword was .being carried on in real earnest. Further on, a 
party of the enemy’s Cavalry were attacking one of Blunt’s guns 
(which they succeeded in carrying off a short distance). Just in front, 
the 75th Foot (many of the men in their shirt-sleeves) were forming 
square to receive a body of the rebel horse. A little to the left of the 
75th, Reinmington’s troop of Horse Artillery and Bourchicr’s battery 
had opened fire from the park without waiting to put on their accoutre¬ 
ments, while the horses were being hastily harnossod by the Native 
drivers and saices. Still fui'thor to ihe left, the 9th Lancers and 
Gough’s squadron of Hodson’s Horse were rapidly saddling and falling 
in. On the right the 8th Foot and the 2nd and 4th Punja)) Infantry 
were busy getting under arms, while beyond, the three squadrons of 
Punjab Cavalry, under Probyn and Younghusband, were hurrying to 
get on the enemy’s flank. 

Watson galloped off to take command of the Punjab Cavalry, and 
Norman and I rode in different directions to search for the Brigadier. 
While thus employed, 1 wm stopped by a dismounted sowar, who 
danced about in front of me, waving his before the eyes of my 

horse with one hand, and brandishing his sword with the other. I 
could not get the frightened animal near enough to use my sword, and 
my pist’ol (a Deane and Adams revolver), with which I tried to shoot 
my opponent, refused to go off, so I felt myself pretty well at his 
mercy, when, to my relief, I saw him fall, having been run through 
the body by a man of the 9th Lancers who had come to my rescue. 

Being unable to find the Brigadier, I attached myself to the next 
senior officer^ Major Frank Turner, who commanded the Artillery, 
Gradually the enemy were beaten off, and the troops formed them¬ 
selves up ready for pursuit, or whatever they might he called upon to 
do. At this juncture Greathed appeared ou the ground. 

* Men in charge of the elephants. t Turban*. 
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"With less experienced troops the snrprise—^and a thorough surprise 
it was*would in all probability have had serious results. Most of the 
men were asleep under the few tents which had already arrived, or 
such shelter as cotild be obtained near at hand, when first one round 
shot, then another, came right into their midst from a battery con- 
oe*iled in the high crops to our right front. At the same time half a 
dozen rebels, one of them playing the nagara^"^ rode quietly up to the 
Quarter-Guard of the 9th Lancers and cut down the sentry. Being 
dressed, like Prohyn’s men, in red, they were mistaken for them, and 
were thus enabled to get close to the guard. This act was quicldy 
followed by a general rush of the enemy’s Cavalry, which brought 
about the series of fights that were going on when we appeared on tho 
scene. The Coinniandcr was not to bo found; no one knew who was 
the senior officer present; consequently each regiment and battery had 
to act according to its own discretion. The troops got ready with in¬ 
credible rapidity, tind set to work to drive the enemy off the ground. 
Tho Artillery replied to the insurgents’ guns; the Infantry did what 
they could, but were hampered by the fear of doing more injury to their 
friends than their foes, and thus Iho brunt of the work foil upon the 
Cavalry. The 9th Lancers made a succession of brilliant charges. One 
troop especially distinguished itself by recovering Blunt’s captured 
gun; the Captain (French) was killed, and iho subaltern (Jones), 
covered with wounds, was left on the ground for dead. Watson, 
Probyn, and Younghusband, with their three squadrons, cleared our 
right flanli, capturing two guns and some standards; and Hugh Gough, 
with ]m squadron, performed a similar duty on the left. 

Probyn greatly distinguished himself on this occasion. In one of 
tho charges he got separated from his men, imd was fur a time 
surrounded by the enemy, two of whom ho slow. In another charge 
he captured a standard. For these and numerous acts of gallantry 
during tho Mutiny, he was, to the great delight of his many friends in 
the colutun, awarded the Victoria Cross. 

When Greathed arrived, the order for a general advance was given, 
and we were just moving off in pursuit of the rebels, when the 3rd 
European Regiment and a battery of Field Artillery mi dor Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cotton arrived from the fort. This officer, being senior to 
our Brigadier, took command of the force, and untimely delay was 
caused while he learnt the details of our position. Having satisfied 
himself that the enemy must be followed up, he endorsed Greathed’s 
order, and off we again started. 

We soon overtook the retreating foe, who every now and then turned 
and made an ineffectual stand. At the end of about foipr miles we 
came up<m their camp; it covered a considerable space, and must have 
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taken a long time to transport and pitch —a circumstance which made 
the ignorance on the part of the Agra authorities as to the close 
proximity of the enemy appear even more unaccountable than before. 

Our Infantry were now pretty well done up; they had been on the 
move, with one or two short intervals, for nearly sixty hours, and the 
8rd Europeans were not in trim for a long and hot day’s work after 
such a lengthened period of inactivity in the fort, and clad, as they 
were, in thick scarlet uniform. The enemy, however, could not be 
allowed to carry olT their guns; so, leaving the Infantry to amuse 
themselves by njaking hay in the rebels* camp, wo pushed forward 
with the Cavalry and Artillery. It was a most oxciting chase. 
Property of all sorts and descriptions fell into our hands, and before 
we reached the Kari Naddi we had captured thirteen guns, some of 
them of largo calibre, and a great quantity of ainmunltion. The 
enemy’s loss on this occasion was not very great, owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary facility with which Native troops can break up and disappear, 
particularly when crops are on the ground. 

While watching a few of the rebel Cavalry making their escape 
along the opposite bank of the Kari Naddi, T noticed about a dozen 
men belonging to the ‘ind and 4th Punjab Infantry quenching their 
thirst in the stream. Carried av/ay by excitement, they had managed 
to koep up with the pursuit, never tl linking of the inevitable trudge 
back to Agi*a, which meant that, by the time they arrived there, they 
would have accomplished a march of not less than 70 miles without a 
halt, besides havhig had a severe fight with an enemy greatly superior 
in numbers. 

Our casualties wore slight: 12 ofiicers and men were killed, 

54 wounded, and 2 missing, besides some 20 camp-followers killed and 
wounded. 

There is no doubt that the enemy were almost as much taken by sur¬ 
prise as we were. They knew that we were on our way from Aligarh, 
and had arranged (as we afterwards hoard) with the people of the city 
to destroy the bridge of boats in time to prevent our crossing. Put 
our movements were sufficiently rapid to prevent their carrying their 
intention into effect; and although the insurgents were informed that 
we hod actually crossed the river they refused to believe the report, 
and, it was said, hanged the man who brought it. Their incredulity 
was strengthened by the small dimensions of the ground taken up for 
our camp, and the few tents which were pitched, and they made up 
their minds that these were only being prepared for the troops 
belonging to the Agra garrison, and so anticipated an easy victory. 
Their astonishment first became known when they were repulsed by 
the 75th Foot, and were heard to say to one another, ‘ Arrah hhai I ye 
DiUwhale hedn!' (I say, brother 1 these are the fellows from Delhi I). 

We halted at Agra on the 11th, 12th, and 18th October, partly to 
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rest the men and transport animals, but chiefly on account of the 
difficulty wo had in getting out of the clutchee of the North-West 
Provinces Government, the local authorities not oaring to be left to 
their own resources. Our wounded were t^en to the fort, and lodged 
in the Moti Masjid,* which exquisite little building had been turned 
into a hospital. The men were well taken care of by the ladies, who 
seetnod to think they could never do enough for the Dellii column. 

I now for the first time saw the lovely Taj Mahal—that beautiful, 
world-famed memorial of a man’s devotion to a woman, a husband’s 
undying love for a dead wife. I will not attempt to describe the 
indescribable. Neither words nor pencil could give to the most 
imaginative reader the slightest idea of the all-satisfying beauty and 
purity of this glorious conception. To those who have not already 
seen it, I would say: ‘ Go to India. The Taj alone is well worth the 
journey.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 

During our three days’ halt at Agra we were told the story of all that 
had happened before we came, and a sad story it was of incapacity and 
neglected opportunity. The Lieutenant-Governor, an able, intelligent 
man under ordinary circuiastances, had, unfortunately, no firmness of 
character, Jio self-rdiance. Instead of acting on his own convictions, 
he allowed huiiself to be entirely led by men about him, who had not 
Buflicient knowledge of Natives to enable them to grasp how com¬ 
pletely the latter’s attitude towards us had been changed by the loss of 
our military hold over the country.t 
Deaf to warnings from those who did understand the magnitude of 
the danger, the Liimtenant-Governor refused to listen to the Maharaja 
Sciiidia, who, influenced by the wise counsels of his astute and 
enlightened minister, Dinkar Rao, told him that the whole Native 
army was disloyal, and that the men of his own (the Gwalior) 
Contingent [ were as bad as the rest. The authorities refused to allow 

* Pearl Mosque. 

t ‘ Tiiey regarded the Mutiny as a military revolt; the rural flisturbaiu es as 
the work of tlie mobs. Tho mass of the people they considered os thoroughly 
loyal, attaclied to our rule as well from gratitude as Irom self-interest, being 
thoroughly conscious of the benefits it had conferred ujjon them. Holding 
these opinions, they did not comprehend either the nature or the magnitude 
of the crisis. To their inability to do so, mai^ lives and much treasure wore 
needlessly saerificed.*—‘The Indian Mutiny,* Thornhill, 
t The Gwalior Contingent was raised in 1844, after the battles of Punniar 
and Maharajpore, to replace the troops of Maharaja Scindia ordered to be 
I'oduced. It consisted of five batteries of Artillery, two regiments of (kvalry, 
and seven regiments of Infantry, officered by Britisli officers belonging to the 
Indian Army, and paid for out of the revenues of districts transferred to 
British management. 
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the ladies sind children at Gwalior to be sent into A|^a for safety; they 
objected to arrangements being inado for accommodating the non- 
combatants inside the walls of the fort, because, forsooth, such 
precautions would show a want of confidence iit the Natives I and the 
sanction for supplies being stored in the fort was tardily and 
hesitatingly accorded. It was not, indeed, until the mutinous sepoys 
from Nimach and Nasirabad were within sixty miles of Agra that 
orders were given to put the fort in a state of defence and provision it, 
and it was not until they had reached Futtchpore Sikri, twenty-three 
miles from Agra, that the women and children were permitted to seek 
safety within the stronghold,* 

Fortunately, however, notwithstanding the intermittent manner in 
which instructions were issued, there was no scarcity of supplies, for, 
owing to the foresight and energy of Lieutenant Henry Chalmers, the 
executive Commissariat officer, assisted by that prince of contractors, 
Lalla Joti Pers^d, and ably supported by Mr. Keade, the civilian next 
in rank to the Lieutenant-Governor, food was stored in sufficient 
quantities, not only for the garrison, but for all the refugees from the 
surrounding districts.f 

Mr. Drummond, the magistrate of the district, who hod from the 
first been the chief opponent of precautionary measures for the 
security of the residents, had the audacity to set the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s order for victualling the fort at defiance. He forbad groin 
or provisions being sold to the Coimnissariat contractor, whose duty it 
was to collect supplies, and positively imprisoned one man for 
responding to the contractor’s demands. It was at this official’s 
instigation that the Native police force was largely incronsed, instead 
of being done away with altogether, as would have been the sensible 
course; and as there was an insufficiency of weapons wherewith to 
arm the augmentation, a volunteer corps of Christians, lately raised, 
was disbanded, and their uriiis distributed amongst the Mohomedan 
police. So far w«aa this infatuated belief in the loyalty of the Natives 
carried that it was proposed to disarm the entire Christian population, 
on the pretext that their carrying weapons gave offence to the 
Mabomedans! It was only on the urgent remonstrance of some of 
the military officers that this preposterous scheme was abandonod.| 
The two Native regiments stationed at Agi'a were not disarmed until 
one of the British officers with them had been killed and another 
wounded. The gaol, containing 5,000 prisoners, was left in charge of 
a Native guard, although the superintendent, having reliable infor- 

^ ‘The Indian Mutiny,’Thornhill 

t Throughout the canijiaign the Commissariat Department never failed; 
the troops were invariably well supplied, and, even daring the longest 
marches, ^esh bread was issued almost daily. 

t 'The Indian Mutiny,'Thornhill. 
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zaatioD that the sepoys intended to mutiny, begged that it might be 
replaced by European soldiers. The Lieutenant-Governor gave his 
consent to this wise precaution, but afterwards not only allowed 
himself to be persuaded to let the Native guard remain, but authorised 
the removal of the European superintendent, on the plea of his being 
an alarmist.* 

On the 4th July Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor, whoso health 
had been very indifferent for some time, was induced, much against 
his will, to retire to the fort, and for the time being the management 
of affairs passed into the hands of Brigadier Polwhcle. There was 
little improvement—indecision reigned supreme. Notwithstanding 
that the gradual approach of the mutineers from Gwalior and 
Nasirabad was well known, no preparations wore made, no plan of 
action decided upon. Polwholo, who wiw a brave old soldier, and hod 
seen a great deal of service, had, indeed, wisely come to tlio con¬ 
clusion that the rebels would never venture to attack a fort like Agra, 
and that, if left alone, they would in all probability continue their 
march towards Delhi. The available troops numbered less than 
1,000 effective men, and Polwhele felt that, by going out to attack the 
enemy, there would bo a grave risk of the seat of government falling 
into the hands of the disaffected police and city people. 

Unfortunately, however, the Brigadier allowed himself to be over¬ 
ruled, and when the mutineers were reported to have arrived at 
Shahganj, four miles from Agra, he gave way to the cry to * Go out 
and do something! ’ and issued orders for the troops to fall in. 

A series of mishaps then occurred. It was one o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 5th July before the colunint was ready to start; the 
men in their thick red uniform suffered greatly from the heat and 
thirst; the enemy, 9,000 strong, with twelve guns, instead of being at 
Shahganj, wore fomid to be strongly entrenched at Sorsia, some 
distance farther off. A protracted engagement then took place, and 
our troops, having expended all their ammunition, were obliged to 
retreat, leaving many dead and a gun on the held. 

Meanwhile the city and cantonment were in a state of uproar. The 
first gun was the signal for the guard at the gaol to release the 
5,000 prisoners, who, ae they appeared in the streets, still wearing 
their fetters, caused a perfect panic amongst the respectable in¬ 
habitants; while the evil-disposed made for the cantonment, to 
plxmder, bum, and murder. Some of the residents who had not 
sought shelter in the fort, confident that our troops would gain an easy 

* * TliP Indian Mutiny,’ ThornMll. 

f It consisted of the 3rd European Regiment, 668 strong, a battery of Field 
Artillery, \rith Native drivers and a few European Artillejynien, and about 
100 mounted Militia and Volunteers, compoBod of ofheers, civilians and others 
who had taken I'efuge in Agra. 
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victory, on hearing of their defeat hunied with all speed to that place 
of refuge, and for the most part siiccocded in reaching it; but a few 
were overtaken and killed by the mob, aided by the trusted police, who 
had early in the day broken into open mutiny.*^ 

With one or two exceptions the officials, military and civil alike, 
were utterly demoralized by all these disastrous occurrences, the 
result of their own imbecility. For two days no one was allowed to 
leave the fort or approach from the outside. Within was dire 
confusion; without, the mob had it all their own way. 

Early in August a despatch was received from the Governor-General 
acknowledging the receipt of the report on the fight of tho 5th July, 
and duecting that Brigadier Polwhele should be removed from .the. 
command of his brigade. On the 9th September Mr. Colvin died; ho 
never recovered the shock of the Mutiny. As a Licuteqant-Govei’nor 
in peace-time he was considered to have shown great ability in the 
luanagcment of his province, and he was lughly respected for hrs 
uprightness of character. One cannot but feel that it was in a great 
measure due to his failing health that, when the time of trial came, he 
was unable to accept the responsibility of directing afi'airs himself, or 
to act with the promptitude and decision which wore demanded from 
all those occupying prominent positions in 1867. 

Mr. Ecade, the next scxjior civilian, assumed charge of the govern¬ 
ment on Mr. Colvin's death, until orders were received from tho 
Government of India vesting the supreme authority in a military 
officer, and appointing Colonel Hugh Fraser, of the Bengal l^inginecra, 
to be Mr. Colvin’s successor with the rank and position of a Chief 
Commissioner. Lord Canning was doubtless induced to make this 
selection in consequence of the courage and ability Colonel Fraser had 
displayed during the Burmese War, and also on account of the sound 
advice he had given to the Lieutenant-Governor in the eai'Iy days of 
the outbreak—advice which unfortunately was ignored. Mr. Eeade, 
who had proved himself worthy of his high position, gave Colonel 
Fraser his cordial and imqualificd support, but that officer, like his 
predecessor, was in bad health, and found it difficult to exercise the 
much-needed control. A constant state of panic continued to exist, 
and no reliable information could be obtained of what was going on 
even in the immediate neighbourliood. The relief afforded by the 
news of tho fall of Delhi was great, but short-lived, for it was quickly 
followed by a report that the whole rebel army had fled from Delhi 
and was hastening towards Agra, and that the mutineers from Gwalior 
and Central India were advancing to attack the fort. Again all was 
confusion. Beports as to the piiovcments of the enemy were never 
he same for two days together; at last what appeared to bo authentic 

* The police were suspected of having invited the insurgents who defeated 
Polwhele to Agra. 
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intelligence was received; the Gwalior troops wore said to be close at 
band, and those urgent appeals for assistance which were sent to 
Greathed caused us to turn our steps towards Agra. 

Our object having boon attained, we were aU anxious to depart. The 
Chief Coinmissiouer, however, was quite as anxious that we should 
remain; firjnly believing that the Gwalior troops would reappear, ho 
suggested that we should follow thorn up at least as far as Dholpur; 
but this proposal Greathod firmly refused to accede to. The orders he 
had received were to open up the country* between the Jumna and 
the Ganges, and lie had not forgotten the little note from Havelock 
discovered in tlio fakir^s platter. 

At last the column was allowed to leave. The evening before our 
departure Nonrinu and I called on the Chief Commissioner to say 
good-bye. We found C'olorxol h'raser greatly depressed, ai»d inclired to 
take a most gloomy view of the situation, evidently thinking the 
reatoration of our rule extremely doubtful. Ills last words to us were, 
* Wo shall never meet again.’f He looked extremely ill, and his «tato 
of health probably accounted for his gloomy forebodings. We, on tho 
contrary, were full of health and hope. Having assisted at the 
capture of Delhi, the dispersion of the enemy who had attempted to 
oppose us on our way through tho Doab, and tho troops we ere 
serving with having recently achieved a decisive victory at Agra O’ er a 
foe four times their number, we never doubted that succosi would 
attend us in the future as in the past, and we were now only anxious 
to join hands with Havelock, and assist in the relief of the jufferers 
besieged in Lucknow. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

On the 14th October we moved camp to the left bank of the Jumna, 
where we were joined by a small party of Artillerymen with two 
18-pounder guns, and some convalescents belonging to the regiments 
with us, who had been left behind at Delhi—300 in all. Our comp 
was pitched in a pretty garden called the liambagh, only a sboii) 
distance from Agra, where wo gave a picnic to the ladies who had been 
80 kind to our wounded men—a rough sort of entertainment, as may 
be imagined, but much enjoyed by the easily-pleased people who had 
been prisoners for so long, to whom the mere getting away from the 
fort for a few hours was a relief. 

On the morning of the 15th we commenced our march towards 
Mainpuri, a small station seventy miles from Agra, which we reached 

* Known as the Doab. 

t ODionel Fraser died within nine months of our leaving Agra, 
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on the 18th. While on our wn.y there, Hope Grant, Colonel of tlie 
9th Lancers, arrived in camp to take over the command of the column. 
He had remained at Delhi when superseded by Oreathed, and being 
naturally indignant at the treatment; ho had ^received, he protested 
against it, and succeeded in getting the order appointing Greathed to 
the command cancelled. 

Had an ullicer been specially selected on account of his possessing a 
more intimate acquaintance Avith Native soldiers and a longer ex- 
pericnce of India, Hope Grant would no doubt have accepted tho 
iijt^vitable. But Greathed did not kiioAV as much of the country and 
Native troops as IIojjo Grant did; he had seen no service before he 
came to Delhi, and w hile there had no opportunity of showing that ho 
possessed any particular qualification for command; he certainly did 
not exlnbit any while in cimrge of the column, and ovcryorie in the 
force was pleased to welcome Hope Grant as its leader. 

'rho Kaja of Alainpuri, who had opcmly joined the rebels, flod the 
day before we marched in, leaving beliind him sevoral guns and a 
quantity of powder. We halted on tho 20th, blow up hia fort and 
destr'^yed the powder. The J^'iUropean part of the station was in ruins, 
but i relation of the liaja had been able to prevent the Government 
treasury from being plundered, and he made over to us two and a 
half lakhs of rupees. 

The civ liaiis of tho Mauipuri district were amongst the refugees at 
Agra, . took advantage of our escort to return to their station. We 
had aiso been joined by some ajhccrs whom tho mutiny of their 
regiments had left without employment; they were a welcome 
addition to our Punjab regiments, as the limited number of British 
ofiicers attached to these corps had been considerably reduced by tho, 
constantly recurring casualties. One of these officers was a Captain 
Carey, whose story, as he told it to me, of his escape from the 
massacre at Cawiiporc and his siibscfiuent experiences is, I tliink,* 
worth repeating. 

In the month of May Carey weiit into Wheeler’s entrenchment 
with the rest of the garrison; a few days before the investment, 
however, Sir Henry Lawrence sent his Military Secretary, Captain 
Fletcher Hayes, to Caw'npore, to repert on what course events were 
taking at that place, and, if possible, to communicate with Delhi. His 
escort was the 2nd Oudh Irregular Cavalry. Hayes had already made 
Carey’s acquaintance, and, on finding him at Cawnpore, asked him to 
accompany him to Delhi, which invitation Carey gladly accepted. 
When they got close to Bewar, where the road to Mainpuri branched 
off, Hayes, wishing to gain information from the civil authorities as to 
the state of the country through which their route to Delhi lay, rode 
off to the latter place with Carey, having first ordered the escort to 
proceed towards Delhi, and having arranged with the British officers 

11 
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to catch them up at the end of the next day’s march. The following 
day, as the two friends approached the encamping ground where they 
were to overtake the escort, they beheld tho regiment marching 
steadily along tlie road in regular formation; there was nothing to 
warn tliem that it had revolted, for as there were only three British 
officers with the corps, whose dress was almost the same as the men’s, 
their absence was not noticed. 

Suddenly, when they had got within two or three hundred yards of 
the regiment, the troopers with one accord broke into shouts and yells, 
and, brandishing their swords, galloped towards Ilaycs and Carey, who, 
turning their horses, made with all possible speed hack towards Main- 
puri. Hayes, who was an indifferent rider, was soon overtaken and 
cut to pieces, while Carey, one of the best horsemen in tho army, and 
beautUully mounted, escaped; tho soivars followr^d him for some dia- 
tunce, but a wide irrigation cut, whic.h lie alone was able to clear, put 
an end to the pursuit. Carey reached his destination in safety, and, 
with the other Europeans from Mainpuri, sought refuge in the Agra 
fort, where he spent the following five months. It was afterwards 
ascertained that tho three British officers with the escort had been 
murdered by the sowa/ra shortly before Hayes and Carey come in sight- 

On the 2l8t October we reached Bewar, the junction of the roads 
from Meerut, Agra, Fatehgarh, and Cawnpore, at which point the 
Brigadier rooeived a communication from Sir James Outram, written 
in Greek character, from tho Lucknow Residency, Legging that aid 
might be sent as soon as possible, as provisions were running short.* 
The note was rolled up inside a quill, which the Native messenger had 
cunningly concealed in tho heart of his thick walking-stick. Outram’s 
urgent Bununous determined the Brigadier to push on. So the next 
day we made a march of twenty-eight miles to Goorsahaigunj, and on 
^the 23rd we reached Miraii-ki-Serai, close to the ruined Hindu city of 
Itanoj. 

The same day 1 went on as usual with a small escort to reconnoitre, 

* No account of tho quantity and description of supjilies stored in the 
Residency had been kept, or, if kept, it was destroyed when the Mutiny broke 
out. Captain James, the energetic Commissariat oHicer, on receiving Sir 
Heniy Lawrence’s order to provision the Residency, spent his time riding 
about the country buying sup}dics of all descriptions, whicli were stored 
wlierever room ^;ould be ^uud for them. James was very severely wounded 
at the fight at Chinliut, and was incapacitated the greater part of the siege. 
It was only by degrees that some of the supplies were discovered; no one 
knew how much had been collected, and no record of the quantities issued 
from day to day could be kept. When Outram joined hands with luglis, hia 
first question was, * How much food is there V Thanks to Sir Henry 
^Ja^v^once ’8 foresight, there Avas an ample supply, not only for the originu 
garrison, but for tlfe numliers by w'hich it was augmented on the arrival of 
the relieving force. Of this, however, Outram must have been ignorant when 
he dosiMtch^ tho little note to whicli 1 have alluded in the text. 
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and had passed through the town, when I was fired upon by a party of 
the rebels, consisting of some 300 Cavalry, 600 Infantry, and four 
guns, who, having heard of the approach of the column, were trying to 
get away before it arrived. Their Cavalry aud*infantry were on the 
opposite bank of a fairly wide stream, called the Kali Naddi, through 
which were being dragged some heavy pieces of cannon. I retired a 
short distance, and sunt back word to the advance guard, wliich 
hastened to my assistance. A few rounds from our Artillery caused the 
enemy to abandon their guns, the Infantry dispersed and disappeared, 
the Cavalry lied, and we, crossing the stream, had a smart gallop after 
them for about four miles over a fino grassy plain. Oii we Hew, 
Trobyn’s and Watson’s squadrons leading the way in parallel lines, 
about a mile apart. I was with the latter, and we had a running 
light till wo reached the Ganges, into which plunged those of the 
sowars wlioin wo had not been able to overtake ; we reined up, and 
saw the unlucky fugitives struggling in the water, men and horses 
rolling over each other; they were gradually carried down by the swiftly 
running stream, and but a very few reached the opposite bank. 

Our casualties were hiding, only some half-dozen men wounded, 
while my horse got a gash on his quarter from a sabre. Watson had 
the forefinger of his right hand badly cut in an oticounter with a young 
sowar ; I chaffed l\ini at allowing himself to bo n(‘!U-ly cut down by a 
mere boy, upon which he laughingly retorted ; ‘ Well, boy or not, he 
was bigger than you.’ 

It was on this occasion that I first recognized the advantage of 
liaving the carbine slung on the trooper’s bade while in action, instead 
of being carried in the bucket, as is the custom with our liritish 
Cavalry, Several of the enemy’s loose horses were gouig about with 
Carbines on their saddles, while their dismounted riders were at an 
enormous disadvantage in trying to defend themselves from their 
mounted adversaries with only their swords. I saw, too, one of 
Watson^B men saved from a fierce cut across the spine by havuig his 
carbine on his back. More recent experience has quite Baiisfied me 
that this is the only way this weapon should be caiTiod when actual 
fighting is going on. 

Throe more marches broughtyis to Cawupore, where wo arrived on 
the 26th October. 

We now for the first time heard the miserable ‘ story of Cawnpore.’ 
We were told how, owing to Sir Hugh Wheeler’s misplaced belief iu 
the loyalty of the sepoys, with whom he had served for upwards of 
half a century, and to the confiding old soldier’s trust in the friendship 
of the miscreant Nana, and in the latter’s ability to defend him until 
succour should arrive, he had neglected to take precautionary measures 
for laying in supplies or for fortifying the two exposed barracks which, 
for some unaccountable reason, had been chosen as a place of refuge, 

11~2 
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instead of the easily defensible and well-stored magazine. Oar visit to 
this scene of suffering and disaster was more harrowing than it is in the 
power of words to express; the sights which met our eyes, and the 
reflections they gave rise to, were quite maddening, and could not but 
increase tenfold the feelings of animosity and desire for vengeance 
which the disloyalty and barbarity of tho mutineers in other places had 
aroused in the hearts of our British soldiers. Tresses of hair, pieces of 
ladies’ dresses, books crumpled and torn, bits of work and scraps of 
music, just as they had been loft by the wretched owners on the fatal 
morning of tho 27th June, when they started for that terrible walk to 
the boats provided by t}}e Nana as tho Imit to induce them to capitulate.* 
One could not but picture to one’s self the awful suffering those thou¬ 
sand Cliriatiau souls of both sexes and of all ages must have endured 
during twenty-one days of misery and anxiety, thoir numbers hourly 
diminished by disease, privation, the terrific rays of a June sun, and 
the storm of shot, shell, and bullets which never ceased to be poured 
into them. When one looked on the ruined, roofless barracks, with 
their hastily constructed parapet and ditch (a mere apology for a 
defence!, one marvelled how 465 men, not more than half of them 
soldiers by profession, could have hold out for three long weeks against 
the thousands of disciplined troops and hordes of armed retainers whom 
the Nana was able to bring to the attack. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings with which we looked on the 
Sati-Choura Ghat, where was perpetrated the basest of all the Nana’s 
base acts of perfidy;'}' or tho intense sadness aud indignation which 

* On the 25th June, after twenty-one days of intense autFering—with his 
numbers so reduced as to render further dofonce -scaroely possible, with 
starvation staling him in the face, and witii no hope of succour—Sir Hugh 
Wheeler most reluctantly consciitod to ca])itulate. The first overtures were 
made hy tho Nana, who, despairing of being able to capture tho position, and 
with disaffection in In'* own camp, sent the following message to the General : 
‘All those who are in no way coiinocted with the acts of Loiv] Dalhonsio, and 
are willing to lay down their antis, shall receive a safe passage to Allahabad.’ 
This missive, which was witliout signature, was in tho handwriting of Aziumla 
Khan, a Mahoruedaii wlio had been enijtloyed by the Nana os liis Agent in 
England, and M^as addressed, ‘To the suItjecLs of Iler Mosi Gracious Majesty 
Quoen Victoria.’ General Wlieeler agreed to give up tho formication, the 
treasuiv, and the Artillery, on condition that each man ahould bo allowed to 
carry his arms and sixty rounds of aminuriitioii, that can’iages should be 
provided for the convoyanoe of the wounded, the women, and the children, 
and that boats, with a sufficiency of flour, should be ready at tho neighbouring 
ghat (landing-place). The Nana accepted these conditions, and three officers 
of tho garrison wore deputed to go to the river and see that the boats wore 
pronerly jireparcd. They found about forty boats inooi*ed, and apparently 
ready for dcj^rture, and in their presence a show of putting supplies on board 
was mode. 

t The Nana never intended that ono of tlie garrison should leave Cawnporo 
alive, and during the night of tho 2flth June he an'anged with Tautia Topi to 
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overpowered us as we followed the road along which 121 women and 
children (many of them well bom and delicately nurtured) wended 
thoir weary way, amidst jeers and insults, to jneet the terrible fate 
awaiting them* After their husbands and protectors had been slain, 
the wretched company of widows and orplians wero first taken to the 
Savada house, and then to the little Native hut, where they were 
doomed to live through two more weeks of intensest misery, until at 
length tho end came, and the last scone in that long drama of foulest 
treachery and UJiequalled brutality was enacted. Our unfortunate 
countrywomen, with their littbs children, as niy readers will remember, 
were murdered as tho sound of Havelock's avenging guns w'as hoard. 

We found at Cawnpore some nion who had fought their way from 
Allahabad with Havelock's force, from whom we heard, of the diffi¬ 
culties they had encountered on their way, and the subsequent hard¬ 
ships tho gallant little force had to endure in its attempts to reach 
Lucknow. They also told us that Havelock and Outrain, with only 
3,179 men of all arms, and 14 guns, had succeeded in forcing their 
way through that great city with a loss of 700, but only to bo them* 
selves immediately surrounded by the vast multitude of tlio enemy, 
who for three whole months had vainly endeavoured to overpower 
the heroic defenders of the Residtuicy. 

At Cawnpore there wero very few troops, Tho Head-Quarters of 
tho 64th Foot, under Colonel Wilson, and somo recovered invalids 
belonging to regiments which had gone to Lucknow, had held it for 
more than a month, within an entrenchment thrown up on the river 
bank to protect tho bridge of boats. Just before we arrived four 
oornpanies of the 93rd Highlanders had marched in. It was the first 
time I had seen a Highland regiment, and I was duly impressed by 
their fine physique, and not a little also by their fine dress. They 
certainly looked splendid in their bonnets and Idlts—a striking contrast 


have soldiers and guns concealed at the Sati-Choura Ghat to open fire upon 
the Europeans he had been unable to conquer as soon as the embarkation had 
been effected and they could no longer defend tlieniselves and their helpless 
com^mnions in misery. Tlie river was low and tho boats wcr<^ aground, having 
been purposely drawn close to the sliore. When the last man liod step|)ed on 
board, at a given signal the boatmen jumpefl into the water and waded to the 
bank. They had contrived to acorcto burning charcoal in tho thatch ot most 
of the boats; this soon blazed up, and as the flames rose and the djy wood 
crackled, the troops in ambush on the shore opened fire. Officers and men 
tried in vain to push off tho boats ; three only floated, and of tljese two drifted 
to the opposite side, where 30}»oy8 wero wailing to murder the passengers. 
The third boat floated down the stream, and of the number on board four 
eventually escaped—Lieutenants Thomson and Pelafosse, both of tho 63id 
Native Infantry, Private Murphy of the 84th Foot, and Gunner Sullivan, of 
the Bengal Ar^lory. The rest of the officers and men were killed or drowned, 
and the women and children who ^scaped were carried off as ]>riBoners, • 
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to iny war-worn, travel-stainod comrades of the Movable Column. An 
woant courier of the Naval Brigade had also come in, sent on by 
Captain 'William Peel, of Shannon^ to arrange for the rest of 

the bluc-jacketa who were about to arrive—the first naval officer, I 
imagine, who had ever been sent on duty so far up tho counii'y as 
Cawnporc. 

Other troops were rapidly being pushed up, and officers who had 
bi-en on leave to Plngland were daily arriving, ha\’ing hurried out to 
join their different regiments, in various parts of India. Amongst 
tliosowaa an old friend and brother subaltern of mine, Augustus Otway 
Mayne, whom, greatly to mv satisfaction, Hope Grant appointed 
r).A.Q.M.G. to help ino, for there was now luoro work to be done than 
1 could well get through, 

Tho day after our arrival at Cawnpore wn honrd that the new 
CoinTiiandcr-iii-Chiof, Hir CoWn Campbell, was to leave Calcutta that 
evening to take command of the force with whicli he hoped to effect 
tlto relief of the Jjuckuow garrison, and with this nows came an order 
to Hope Grant from Sir Colin to get into commindcation with the 
Alambagh, a small garden-house not quite two miles from the city of 
Luo]^no^v, built by one of the Begums of the ex-King of Oudh, in 
which the sick and wounded, tents and spare stores, bad been left 
in charge of a small detachment, when Outram and Havelock advanced 
towards the llesidency on the 25th September. 

On the Both October w^e left Cawnpore, and crossed the Ganges into 
Ondh, taking with us tho four companies of the 93rd Highlanders, and 
the men belonging to Havelock's force, whom I have menticned as 
having been left behind on account of sickness. 

On tho 81st we were at Bani bridge, more than half-way to the 
Alambagh, when a telegram reached the Brigadier directing him to 
halt until Sir Colin Campbell (who luul got as far as Cawnpore) should 
arnvo. 

Hoj)e Grant did not think the ground wc were on woll adapted for a 
prolonged halt; that afternoon, therefore, I went off with Mayne to 
reconnoitre the country for a more suitable place. Wo fixed upon 
an open plain at the village of Bbantira, about three miles nearer 
Lucknow, We met with no opposition that day, but the country 
people in the neighbourhood had shown marked hostility by killing one 
or two soldiers and every camp-follower who had strayed from the 
main road ; so wo were careful to examine Bhantira and all the 
neighbouring villages, but were unable to discover the slightest sign of 
an enemy. 

As the next day’s march was such a very short one, we did not 
start until 7 a.m., instead of before daybreak as usual. Mayne and I 
rode on ahead with a couple of sowars^ and reached the site we had 
chosen for the comp without meeting a single suspioious-looking 
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indiTidual. We then sent back the escort to bring up the camp colour- 
men, and while waiting for them, wo entered into conversation with 
Botne passing pilgrims, who told us they were on their way to Benares 
to procure holy water from the Ganges. Suddenly a bvdlet whizzed 
over our heads, fired from the direction from which wo had just 
come. Looking back, to our amazement we saw a crowd of armed 
men at a distance of between three and four hundred yards, completely 
cutting us off from the column. The whole plain was alive with them. 
When they saw they were observed, they advanced towards us, shout¬ 
ing and firing. Fortunately for xis, we had made ourselves perfectly 
acquainted with the country the previous day, and instantly realized 
that escape by our right (as we faced Lucknow) was impossible, because 
of a huge impassable y/zi/. There was another to our loft fronts but 
at some little distance off, and our only clmnce seemed to be in riding 
hard enough to got round the enemy’s flank before th(\v could get 
close enough to thisy7^iZ to stop us. 

Accordingly, we put spurs to our horses and galloped as fast as they 
could carry us to our left; the enemy turned in the same direction, and 
made for a village we nnist pass, and which we could see was already 
occupied. The firing got hotter and more uncomfortable us we neared 
this village, the walls of which we sldiliod at our best possible pace. 
Wo cleared the village, and hoped we hod distanced the rebels, when 
suddenly wo came upon a deep nvlla. Mayne got safely to the other 
side, but my horse stumbled and rolled over with me into the water at 
tlie bottom. In the fall my hand was slightly cut by my sword, which 
I had drawn, thinking we might have to fight for our lives ; the blood 
flowed freely, and made the reins so slippery when 1 tried to remount, 
that it was with considerable difficulty I got into the saddle. The 
enemy were already at the edge of the nulla, and preparing to fire, so 
there was no time to be lost. I struggled through the water and up the 
opposite bank, and ducking my head to avoid the shots, now coming 
thick and hist, galloped straight into some high cultivation in which 
Mayne had already sought shelter. Finally we succeeded in making 
our way to the main body of the force, where we found Hope Grant in 
groat anxiety about us, as he had lieard the firing and knew we were 
ahead. The dear old fellow evinced hia satisfaction at our safe return 
by shaking each of us heartily by the hand, repeating over and over 
again in his quick, quaint way, ‘Well, my boys, well, my boys, very 
glad to have you back 1 never thought to see you again.’ The column 
now moved on, and we found ourselves opposed to a vast body of men, 
not soldiers, but country people, who in those days wore all armed 
warriors, and who spent their time chiefly in fighting with each other. 
As we approached the crowd turned, opened out, and fled in every 
direction, spreading over the plain and concefiling themselves in the 
long gross. We gave chase and killed many, but a large proportion 
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esoaped. Favourod by the Mgh crops, they disat^ared with that 
marvellotis celerity with which Natives can almost instantly booome 
invisiblu, heaving in our possession a O^pounder brass gun. On this 
occasion wo had thirty killed and wounded. 

We could not at the time understand where the men had sprung 
from who so suddenly attacked us ; but it afterwards transpired that 
some powerful semuifiarB^ in the neighbourhood had collected all the 
forces they could get together, and established thorn after dark in the 
very villages wo had so carefully oxaiuined the pr6\ious afternoon and 
had found completely deserted, with the intention of falling upon the 
column as it passed in the early morning. The unusually late hour 
at which the march was made, however, disconcerted their little plan, 
and giving up all hope of the force coming that day, they coiisolod 
themselves by trying to get hold of Mayne and niyaelf. 

Wo halted on the 8rd and 4th November. On the 5th, Hope Grant 
sent a force to the Alambagh for the purpose of escorting a long line of 
carts and camels laden with provisions and ammunition, which the 
Commandor-in-Chiof was desirous of having near at hand, in case the 
relief of the Lucknow garrison should prove a more prolonged opera¬ 
tion than he hoped or anticipated it was likely to be. 

As we neared the Alambagh the enemy's guns opened on us &om 
our right, while their Cavalry threatened us on both flanks. They were 
easily disposed of, and we deposited the stores, receiving in exchange a 
number of sick and wounded who were to bo sent back to Guwuporo. 

A curious incident happened at the Alambagh. I was employed 
inside the enclosure, wlien nil at once 1 heard a noise and commotion 
some little distance off. Getting on to the roof, I looked over the 
plain, and saw our troops flying in every direction; there was ho 
firing, no enemy in sight, but evidently something was wrong; so 1 
mounted my horse and rode to the scene of confusion, where I found 
that the ignominious flight of our troops was caused by infuriated bees 
which hod been disturbed by an oflioer of the 9th Lancers thought¬ 
lessly thrusting a lance into their nest. There were no serious conse¬ 
quences, but the Highlanders were heard to remark on the unsuitability 
of their dress for an encounter with an enemy of that description. 

On the 9th November Sir Colin Campbell joined the column, accom¬ 
panied by his Chief of the Stafi^ Brigadier-General Mansfield, f 

The following morning we were surprised to hear that a European 
from the Lucknow garrison had arrived in camp. All were keen to see 
him, and to hear how it was faring with those who had been shut up 
in Bemdency for so long; hut the new-comer was the^ bearer of 

* Permanent occupiers of thB land, either of the landlord class, as in 
Bon^, Oudh, and the North-West Provinces, or of the yeoman class, as in 
Pttiyab. 

^ t Affcerwaidfl General Lord^SMidbiirBt, O.C.B., G.C.S.I, 
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very importeiDt iafonaatiDn from Sir Jamea Oatramt and to pveveut 
any ohanoe of its getting about, the Commander-m^Ohief the 
messenger^ Mr. Karanagh, a close prisoner in his t>wn tent. 

Outram, being anxiouB that the officer in oonunand of the rehoving 
toroe should not follow the same route taken by himself and Havelock, 
and wishing to communicate his ideas more at length than was possible 
in a note conveyed as usual by a spy, Ka^anagh, a clerk in an office m 
Lucknow, pluckily volunteered to carry a letter. It was an offl» which 
appealed to the heart of the ‘ Bayard of the East/ as Outram has been 
appropriately called, and ]U8t such an errand as he himself, had he 
been m a less responsible position, would ha\e dehghted to undertcdce- 
Outrom thoroughly understood the iisk of tho enterprise, and placed it 
clearly before the brave \olunte6r, who, nothing daunted, expressed his 
readmess to start at onoe, and his confidence m being able to reach 
the British camp. 

Disguised as a Native, and accompanied by a man of Oudh, on whose 
courage and loyalty he was convinced he could rely, Eavanagh left the 
Residency after dark on the 9th and got safely across the Oumti* He 
and his guide remomcd in the subuibs mixing with the people until the 
streets might be expected to be pretty well empty, when they re^crossed 
the mer and got safely through the city. They were accosted more 
than CKDoe on their way, but were saved by the readmess of the Native, 
who it had been arranged should answer all inquines, though Eavanagh, 
having been bom and bied in the countiy, could hiinseU speak the 
language fluently On the morning of the 10th they made themselves 
known to a piquet of Punjab Gaiolry on duty neai the Alambagh 

Outram, profiting by his own experience, wished the relieving 
column to be spared hating to fight its way through the streets of 
Lucknow. This was all the more necessary because the enemy, calcu¬ 
lating on our following the same route as before, had destroyed the 
bridge over the canal and made extensii e preparations to oppose otir 
advance in that direction. Outram explained his views most dearly^ 
and sent with his letter a plan on which the hne he juroposed we should 
take was plainly marked. He recommended that the advance ehotfld 
be made by the Dilkusha^ and Martmitee.t that the caual diould 

• The Dilkusba house was built at the bfimnning of the eentmy by a king 
of Oudh as a hunting-l^it and country leadence, and close to tt he cleared 
away the jtmgle and wd out a large park, which he stocked with herdi of 

deer and other game. , . ^ 

t The Martini^re was built by Claude Maitm, a French soldim of fortune, 
who came out to India, under Count do LalW, in tho stimng'^ys of 1767- 
In 1761 he was taken prisoner by the ’Bagmh at Pondfebmy and sent to 
BengaL the oonolusion of the war he enlisted in the Inglish Army, 
and on attaining the lauk of Captain he got permission to attach himself to 
the Court of the W yg of Oudh, where he soon obtained supname influenoe, 
and beoame to aU practical purposes Prune Minister. He lemanked an officer 
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be crossed by tho bridge nearest the Gumti. Oulrain showed his 
military acumen in suggesting this route, as our right flank would be 
covered by tho river, and tliereforo could only be raolestod by a oom- 
parativoly distant lire. Sir Colin, appreciating all the advatitages 
pointed out, readily accepted and strictly adhered to tliis plan of 
advance, except that, instead of crossing tho canal by tho bridge, we 
forded it a little nearer the river, a wise divergence from Outraui’s 
recommendation, and one which ho would assuredly have advised had 
ho boon aware that the canal was fordable at this spot, as it kf^pt US 
altogetlier clear of the streets. 

Outram did not touch in his dcspatoli upon any quostion but the all- 
important on(3 of how the junction between his own and the relieving 
forces could best bo effected. Many other matters, however, claimed 
the earnest consideration of the ('Ommander-in-Chief before he could 
proceed, lie had to determine what was to be done to secure the 
safety of the woiueii and children in the llesidoncy, after the first most 
pressijig duty of relieving tlie garrison had been accomplished. Cawn- 
]3oro was agjiin in great danger from the Gwalior mutineers, who, 
loiJed at Agra, and finding that the Maharaja Sindhia would not 
espouse their cause, had placed themselves under the orders of the 
Itani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, the vile Mahratta whom the Nana 
made use of to carryout the massacre of the Sati-Choura Ghat; led by 
this man the rebels were seriously threatening Cawnjiorc, and it was 
necessary to take steps for its security. TJien again the city of 
Lucknow had to be thought of; its capture and the restoration of 
Lritish authority were alike essential, but our Chief knew that ho had 
neither tho time nor the means at his disposal to undertake this im¬ 
portant operation at once. Ho thcrofore made up his mind that so 
soon as tlie Residency had been relieved ho would withdraw altogether 
from Lucknow, and place a force at the Cawnporo side of tho city, to 
form the nucleus of the army with wliich he hoptjd later on to take the 
place, and to keep open communication with his Head-Quarters, while 
ho himself should liurry back to Cawnpore, taking with him all the 
non-combatiuits and the sick and wounded. 


of the liast India ComiMiiiy's Servic^^, and at the time of liis deatli held the 
rank of Major-General, fie amassed a large fortune, and by his will founded 
colleges at Lucknow, Calcutta, and Lyons, the place of his birth. His 
directions that his house at the Ibrnier place should never be sold, but should 
'serve as a college for edueatiiig children and men in the English language 
and religion,'were cai'ried out by the British Government, and Martin lies 
buiied in its vault. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


The next mornin^, the 11th, I had the honour of making the Com- 
niandcr-in-Chief’a acquaintance. The manner of iny introduction was 
peculiarly unceremonious, I had left my own tent to be repaired at 
CaT\mpore, and was shat’ing one with Norman, who was well known to, 
and greatly believed in by, His Excellency, whoso Brigaide-Major he 
had been at Peshawar. Before we were out of bed wo heard Sir 
Colin’s voice outside. He had coinc to speak to Norman about liis 
plans for the future, and as the conversation seemed likely to bo of a 
very confidential nature, and it w\as too dark for him to sec me, I asked 
Norman to make my presence Icnown. Sir Colin sai4 to Norman 
somewhat roughly, ‘ Who is heV’ and on my name being mentioned, 
he asked if I were to be trusted. Norman having vouched for rny 
discretion, the old Chief was apparently satisfied, and then ensued an 
intensely interesting discussion on Outram’s letter, Kavanagh’s descrip¬ 
tion of the state of affairs in the Residency, and the manner in which 
it was best to carry out Outram’s rfJcommcridationB. 

That some afternoon the Coinmander-in-Chief reviewed the column, 
which now amounted to about 600 Cavalry and 3,500 Infantry, with 
42 gims.* The parade was under the command of Hope Grant, who 
had been given the rank of Brigadier-General, and pnt in executive 
command of the whole force. 

Sir Colin spoke a few inspiriting words to each regiment and battery, 
being particularly appreciative and complimentary in his remarks to 

* Besides the trooj)S from DelJii, the force consisted of Peel’s Naval Brigade, 
with eight heavy guns and hoAvitKevs ; Middleton’s Field Batter^'’ of Royal 
Artillery (the first that liad ever served in India), and two companies of 
garrison Royal Artillery, under Travers and Longdeu, (wjuipped witli heavy 
guns and mortars ; a company of Royal Engineers under Lieutenant Lennox, 
V.O. ;* a few Bengal, and tAvo newly-raised companies of Punjab Sap 2 «*rH ; the 
93rd Higl landers, Hejul Quarters and AAiug f*f tlie 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
and of the 53rd Foot; ])art of the 82nd Foot, and detachnienlK of the r>th 
Fusiliers, ti4th, 78th, 84tli, and 90th Foot, and Madras 'Fusiliers, reginients 
which had gone into the Residency with Outram And Havelock. The Infuntiy 
was brigaded as follows : 

Wing 63rd Foot 
93rd Highlanders 
Battalion of detachments 
4th Puiyab Infantry 
ftth Foot 

Battalion of detachments 
2nd Punjab Infantiy 
Wing 23rd Fusiliers 
Two companies 82nd Foot 


I Commanded by Brigadier the Hon. Adrian 
J Hope, 93rd Highlanders. 

j- Cotumanded by Brigadier Greathed, 8th Foot- 

\ Commanded by Brigadier D. Russell, 84th 
I Foot. 


^ Aftenvai'ds General Sir Wilbraham Lennox, V.C., K.O.B. 
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the Delhi troops, who certainly looked the picture of workmanlike 
soldiers; and, considering what they had accomplished, there was 
nothing invidious in the Chief’s singling them out. The Bengal 
Artillery came in for a largo share of praise; he had a strong liking for 
them, having been with them on service,'*^ and seen of what good stuff 
they were made. He recognized several old acquaintances amongst 
the oflicers, and freely expressed his satisfaction at having such reliable 
batteries to help him in the hazardous operation he was about to under¬ 
take. He was careful also to say a few words of commendation to the 
four squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, and the two regiments of Punjab 
Infantry, the only Native troops, except the Sappers, with the column. 

That evening orders were issued for a tnorch to the Alatnbagh the 
following morning. It may perhaps seem as if Sir Colin was rather 
leisurely in his movements, but ho had ascertained that the Lucknow 
garrison was in no immediate want of food, as had been reported, and 
he was determined to leave nothing undone to ensure the success of 
the undertaking. He personally attended to the smallest detail, and 
he had to arrange for the transport of the sick and wounded, and the 
women and children, shut up in the Residency, numbering in all not 
less than fifteen hundred |ouls. 

Everything being ready, we began our march towards Lucknow* 
one and all eager to have a share in the rescue of our suffering 
countrywomen and their children from a most perilous position, and 
in relieving soldiers who had so long and so nobly performed the most 
harassing duty, while they cheerfully endured the greatest privations. 

We had proceeded but a short distance, when the advance guard was 
fired upon by some guns in position on our right, near the old fort of 
Jalalabad. An extensive swamp protected the enemy’s right fiank, 
while on their left were a number of water-cuts and broken ground. 
The Infantry and Artillery wheeled round and attacked the battery in 
front, while Hugh Gough pushed on with his squadron of Cavalry to 
see if he could find a way through the apparently impassable swamp 
to the enemy’s right and rear. Bourchier’s battery coming up in the 
nick of time, the hostile guns were soon silenced, and Gough, having 
succeeded in getting through the jhil, made a most plucky charge, in 
which he captured two guns and killed a number of the enemy. For 
his gallant conduct on this occasion Gough was a^varded the Victoria 
Cross, the second of two brothers to win this' much-coveted dis¬ 
tinction. 

The next morning Adrian Hope, who commanded a brigade, was 
ordered to seize the Jalalabad fort, but finding it evacuated, he blew up 
one of the walU» and so rendered it indefensible. 

On the afternoon of the 18th I accompanied the Gommander-in- 

* Sir Oohn Campbell had served throughout the Puxyab Campaign and on 
the Peshawar frontier. 
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Chief in a reconnaisBance towards the Gharbagh bridge and the left 
front of the Alambagh, a ruse to deceive the enemy as to the real line 
of our advance. When riding along he told me, to my infinite pride 
and delight, that I was to have the honour of conducting the force to 
the Dilkusha. The first thing I did on returning to camp was to find 
a good guide. Wo had only about five miles to go; but it was 
necessary to make sure that the direction taken avoided obstacles 
which might impede the passage of the Artillery. I was fortunate in 
finding a fairly intelligent Native, who, after a great deal of persuasion, 
agreed, for a reward, to take me by a track over which guns could 
travel, I never let this man out of my siglit, and made him show mo 
enough of the road to convince me he knew the way and meant fair 
dealing. ^ 

The Alambagh now proved most useful; all our camp equipage was 
packed inside the enclosure, for we took no tents witli us, and all our 
spare stores were left there. A rough description of semaphore, too, 
was constructed on the highest point of the building, by means of 
which we were able to communicate with the Residency. It was put 
in Orders that the troops were to breakfast early the next morning, 
and that they were to take throe days’ rations in their haversacks; 
while sufficient for fourteen days was to"t)e carried by the Com¬ 
missariat. 

Just before we started on the 14th November we were strengthened 
by the arrival of 200 of the Military Train equipped as Cavalry, two 
Madras Horse Artillery guns, and another company of Madras 
Sappers. 

Captain Moir, of the Bengal Artillery, was placed in charge of the 
Alambagh, with a garrison consisting of the 75th Foot, 50 of the 
regiment of Ferozeporev^ and a few Artillerymen. The 75th was the 
first regiment to move down from the hills when the news of the out¬ 
break at Meerut reached Head-Quarters; it had done grand service, hod 
suffered heavily during the siege of Dellii, and had well earned, and 
badly needed, a rest. It was 'uow only 300 strong, and had lost in six 
months 9 officers, in action and from disease, besides 12 wounded. 
The officers were all friends of mine, and I was very sorry to leave 
them behind, particularly Barter, the Adjutant, a jolly, good-hearted 
Irishman, and an excellent officer. 

V!e marched at 9 a.m., keeping to the south of the Alambagh and 
the Jalalabad fort. We then struck across the fields to the ground now 
occupied by the Native Cavalry linos, and on to the open space upon 
which the present race-course is marked out. On reaching this point 
the Dilkusha came in sight about a mile in front. As we approached, 
a few shots were fired at us; but tbe enemy rapidly disappeared os the 


* Now the 14th (Sikhs) Bengal Infantry 
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Cavalry and Horse Artillery, followed by the Infantry of the advance 
guard, in skirmishing order, passed through an opening which had 
been hastily made in the wall of the enclosure. 

The gallop across the Dilkusha park was quite a pretty sight: deer, 
which had been quietly browsing, bounded away on all sides, 
frightened by our approach and the rattle of the guns; while the 
routed sepoys flew down the grassy slope leading to the MarLini^re. 
Wo roined up for a few seconds to look at the view which opened out 
before us. In front rose the fluted masonry column of the Martini^re, 
123 foot high; directly behind, the picturesque building itself, and in 
the distance the domes and minarets of the mosques and palaces 
within the city of Lucknow; all looked bright iuid fair in the 
morning sun. 

Wc could see that the Martiniere was occupied; a crowd of sepoys 
were collected round the building; ami as we showed ourselves on 
the brow of the hill, a number of round shot came tumbling in 
amongst us. 

Itemmington's troop of Horse Artillery, IJourchier’s battery, and a 
heavy howitzer brought up by Captain Hardy, now came into action, 
and under cover of their fire the Bth foot and 1st battalion of 
Detachments attacked and drove the enemy out of the Martiniere, 
while the Cavalry pursued them as far as the canal. 

On this occasion my friend Watson greatly distinguished himself. 
Entirely alone he attacked the enemy’s Cavalry, and was at onoo 
engaged with its loader and six of the front men; he fought gallantly, 
but the unequal contest could not have lasted much longer had not 
Trobyn, who, with his own and Watson’s squadrons, was only about 
300 yards off, become aware of his comrade’s critical position, and 
dashed to his assistance. For this ‘ and gallantry on many other 
occasions,’ Hope Grant recommended Watson for the Victoria Cross, 
which he duly received.* 

By noon on the i4th we had occupied the Dilkusha and Martiniere, 
and placed our outposts along the right bank of the canal from the 
river to the point hninediatoly opposite Banks’s house. The left bank 
was held in force by the rebels. Earlj' in the afternoon I went with 
IIop^ Grant, accompanied by a small force of Cavalry, to ascertain 
whether it would be possible to ford the canal somewhere close to the 
river, and we succeeded in finding a place by which the whole force 
ci'ossed two days later. Our movements were fortunately not noticed 
by the enemy, whose attention was concentrated on the roads leading 
direct to the city from the Dilkusha and Martiniere, by which they 
expected our advance to be made. 

* During one of Watsons many rooonnaisaanccs lie received a cut on the ■ 
face from a sabre. One of the 2nd Punjab Cavalrymen, seeing what had 
'happened, rushed to Probyn, and said: ‘Watson sahib has got a wound 
' which is worth a lakh of inipees 1’ 
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Sir Colin, meanwhile, had fixed his Head-Quarters in the Rlartini^ire, 
on the topmost pinnacle of which he caused a semaphore to be erected 
for communication with Outram. From this post of vantage 
Kavanagh was able to point out to the Cominander-in-Chief the 
different objects of most interest to him—the positions taken up by 
the enemy; the group of buildings, of which the Chatta Maiizil* was 
the most conspicuous, then occupied by the gallant troops led by 
Outram and Havelock, who, by overwhelming numbers alone, had 
been prevented from carrying their glorious enterprise to a successful 
. issue; the Eesidcncy, whore, thanks to Sir Heniy Lawrence’s fore¬ 
sight and admirable arrangements, a handful of heroic Britons had 
been able to defy the hordes of disciplined soldiers and armed men 
who, for nearly three moiitlis, day and night, had ne\;or ceased to 
attack the position; and the Kaisarbagh, that pretentious, garish 
palace of the Kings of Oudh, the centre of every kind of evil and 
debauchery. 

Later in the day the enemy made a determined attack on our centre, 
which was chocked by Brigadier Little advancing with the 9th Lancers 
and some guns. On a few rounds being fired, they retired from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the canal, and in tlio belief that there 
would bo no further trouble that day, the Cavalry and Artillery 
returned to the Martiniere; but the guns were hardly unlimbcred 
before heavy firing was heard from the direction of Banks’s house. 

I galloped off with Mayne to ascertain the cause. Some little 
distance from the canal we separated, Maync going to the left, I to the 
riglit, I found the piquets hotly engaged, and the officer in command 
begged me to get him some assistance. I returned to Hope Grant to 
report what W'as going on, but on the way I met the supports coming 
\ip, and presently they were followed by the remainder of Hope’s and 
Kussell’s brigades. Russell had, early in the day, with soldierly 
instinct, seized two villages a little above the bridge to the north of 
Banks’s house; this enabled him to bring a fire to bear upon tlie 
enemy as they advanced, and effectually prevented their turning our 
left, Hope opened fire with Eemmington’s troop, Bourchier’s battery, 
and some of Peers 24-pounderB, and as soon as he found it had taken 
effect and the rebels were shaken, he proceeded to push them across 
the canal and finally drove them off with considerable loss. 

Hope’s and Eussell’s united action, by which our left flank was 
secured, was most timely, for had it been turned, our long lino of 
camels, ladei\hwith ammunition, and the immense string of carts 
carrying supimes, would in all probability have been captured. As it 

* Built by a king of Oudh for the ladies of his harem. It takes its name 
from the gilt umbrella (Chatta) with which it is adorned. Now the Lucknow 

OlaK' 
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was, the rear guard, under Lieutenant-Oolonol Ewart,^ of the 98rd 
Highlanders, had a hot time of it; it was frequently attacked, and its 
progress was so slow that it was more than twenty-four hoars between 
the Alambagh and the Dilkusha. 

At the conclusion of the fight I heard, with great grief, that my poor 
friend Maync had been killed, shot through the breast a few seconds 
after he had loft me. lie was seen to turn his horse, and, after going 
a short distance, fall to the ground; when picked up hq was quite 
dead. This w^as all I could learn. No one was able to tell me where 
his body had been taken, and I looked for it myself all that evening 
in vain. 

At daybreak the next morning, accompanied by Arthur Bunny, the 
cheery Adjutant of Horse Artillery, I began rny search afresh, and at 
length we discovered the body inside a. doolie under the wall of the 
Martini^ro. As there was no knowing how soon our services might be 
required, we decided to bury the poor fellow at once. I chose a spot 
close by for his grave, which was dug with the help of some gunners, 
and then Bunny and 1, aided by two or three brother ofliccrH, laid our 
friend in it just as he was, in his blue frock-coat and long boots, his 
eyeglass in his eye, as he always carried it. The only thing I took 
away was his sword, which I eventually made over to his family. It 
was a sad little ceremony. Overhanging the grave was a young tree, 
upon which I cut the initials ‘A. 0- M.*—^not very deep, for there was 
little time: they were quite distinct, however, and remuinod so long 
enough for the grave to be traced by Mayne’s friends, who erected the 
stone now to be seen. 

The whole of that day (the 15th) was spent in preparing for the 
advance. The Dilkusha was turned into a general depot, where the 
sick and wounded were placed, also the Ordnance park and stores of 
every description. A rough defence was thrown up round the building, 
and a garrison was left to protect it, consisting of five Field guns, half 
the 9th Lancers, the Military Train, a squadron of Punjab Cavalry, 
and the 8th Foot, the whole under the command of Little, the Brigadier 
of Cavalry. 

In the afternoon Sir Colin made a feint to the left of our position for 
the purpose of diverting the attention of the enemy from the real line 
of advance. llo massed the Artillery in this direction, and ordered a 
constant mortar fire to be kept up during the night on the Begum 
palace and the barracks. To further strengthen the belief that opera¬ 
tions would be carried on from our left, some of the piquets on our 
right were drawn in; this induced the enemy to make a slight demon¬ 
stration in that direction. They crossed the canal, but were speedily 
driven book by the Madras Horse Artillery guns. They then opened 


* Now General Sir John Ewart, K.C.B, 
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fire with a 12-pounder howitzer from the west £do of the Gumti, when 
a really most extraordinary incident happened, which I am not sure I 
should have the courage to relate, were it not that Sir Dighton Probyn 
and Sir John Watson, who were close by and what took place, arc 
able to vouch for the accuracy of my story. 

A shell, fortunately a blind one, from the enemy’s howitzer came 
into Watson’s stiuadron, which was drawn up under the bank of the 
Martini^re tank; it struck a trooper’s saddle in front, and must have 
lifted the man partly out of it, for it passed between his thigh and the 
horse, tearing the saddle* to shreds, and sending one piece of it high 
into the air. The horse was knocked down, but not hurt; the man’s 
thigh was only badly bruised, and he was able to ride again in a few 
days. One of Watson’s officers, Captain Cosserat, having examined 
the man and horse, came up and reported their conditioh to Watson, 
who, of course, was expecting to be told they were both dead, and 
added : * I think wo had better not tell this story in England, for no 
one would believe-it.’ I myself was close to the squadron, and dis¬ 
tinctly saw what happened, i' 

All that day (the 15th) I had been very hard at work, and was 
greatly looking forward to what I hoped would be a quiet night, when 
an Aide-de-camp appeared, who informed me that the Commander-in- 
Chief desired my presence at the Martiniere, 

On reporting myself to llis Excellency, ho told me that he was not 
satisfied that a sufficient reserve of sinall-orm ammunition had been 
brought with the force, and that the only chance of getting more in 
time was to send back to the Alainbagh for it that night, adding that 
he could neither afford the time nor spare the troops which would be 
required, were the business of fetching the additional supply to be post¬ 
poned until the following day. Sir Colin then asked me if I thought I 
could find my way back to the Alambagh in the dark. I answered, 

* I am sure I can,’ I might have hesitated to speak so confidently had 
I not taken the precaution of placing the man who had acted as my 
guide on the 14th in charge of some Afghan chupra&aiesX attached to 
the QuartermoBter-GeneraVs department, with strict orders not to lose 

* It was a Native saddle, such as Iiicgular Cavalry used in those days, 
made of felt without a tree. 

t On one occasion, when I was telling this story to General Sir Samuel ' 
Browne, V.C., ho said that soniethitig similar hap]»encd at the battle of 
Sadulapiir on December *2, 1848. He (Browne) was Adjutant of his regiment 
(the 4 6th Native Infantry), which was drawn up in line, with a troop of Horse 
Artillery, comnianded by Mo^jor Kiulesido, on its right flank. Seeing that 
something unusual bad occurred, Browne rode up to the troop, and found 
that QUO of the men had had his saddle carried away from under him by a 
small round sltot. The man, who happonerl at the moment to be standing 
up in his stirrnps, escaped mth a bruise, as did the horse. 

t A kind of more or less responsible servant or messenger, so called from 
wearing a chuprass, or badge of office. 
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sight of him. I thought, thoreforo, I would havo him to depend upon 
if my own memory failed me. The Commander-in-Chief impressed 
very strongly upon me the great necessity for caution, and told me I 
could take what escort I thought necessary, but that, whatever hap¬ 
pened, I must he back by daybreak, as he had signalled to Outrain that 
the force would advance on the morrow. Sir Colin desired that tho 
Ordnance officer, whose fault it was that sufficient ammunition ha<l nerti 
been brought, should go back with me and be left at tho Alambagh. 

It was then dusk, and there was no time to be lost. In the first 
instance I went to my General, and reporting the orders I had received 
from the Commander-in-Chiof, consulted him about my escort. Hope 
Grant strongly urged my taking with luo a troop of the 9th Lancers, 
as well as some Native Cavalry, but for a night trip I thought it would 
be better to employ Natives only. I knew that my one chance of 
success depended on neither boing seen nor hoard, and Native Cavalry 
move more quietly than British, chiefly because their scabbards aro of 
wood, instead of steel. I felt, too, that if we came across the enemy, 
which was not improbable, and got scattered, Nati\ es would run less 
risk, and be better able to look after theniselves. All this I explained 
to the General, but in tho kindness of his heart ho pressed me to take 
the Lancers, telling me he would feel happier about rne if I had my 
own countrymen with mo ; but I stuck to my own opinion, and it was 
arranged that I was to bo accompanied by Younghusbaud and Hugh 
Gough, with their respective squadrons of Native Cavalry. I took 
leave of my kind and considerate General, and hurried off first to w’orn 
the two Cavalry officers, then to the Dilkusha to tell Lieutenant Tod 
Brown, in charge of the Ordnance depot, that his assistant was to go 
with me, and lastly to arrange with the Commissariat officer for camels 
upon which to bring back the ammunition. 

It was quite dark before I got to the place where my servants had 
collected, and where I expected to find my guide. What was my 
horror to hear that he had disappeared I He had made his escape in 
the confusion consequent on the enemy's attacks the previous after¬ 
noon. What was to be done now ? I was in despair—and became 
more and more doubtful of iny ability to find the Alambagh in the 
dark. By daylight, and with the aid of a compass, which I always 
carried about me, I should have had little difficulty, even though the 
country we had to get over was intersected by ravines and water¬ 
courses, not to speak of the uncompromising jhil near the Jalalabad 
fort. However, go I must. I could not possibly tell the Comznander- 
in-Chief that I was unable to carry out a duty for which he had 
selected me—there was nothing for it but to trust to my own recollec¬ 
tion of the rente and hope for the best. 

Everything having been put in train, I returned to the Artillery 
^Divouac, managed a hasty dixmer, mounted a fresh horse, and, about 
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9 p.m., started off, accompiinied by Younghusband, Hugh Gough, the 
unlucky Ordnance officer, two squadrons of Cavalry, and 150 camels. 

We got on well enough until we reached the broken ground near the 
present Native Cavalry lines, when we lost the-road, or rather track, 
for road there ^^as none. We could see nothing but the lights of the 
enemy's piquets at an uncomfortably short distance to our right, I 
struck a match, and made out from the compass the right direction; 
but that did not help us to clear the ravines, which, in our efforts to 
turn or get through them, made our way appear interminable. At 
length we found ourselves upon open ground; but, alas I having 
edged off too mucli to our right we were in close proximity to the 
enemy*s piquets, and could distinctly hear their voices. We halted to 
collect the long string of camels, and as soon as they were got in order 
started off' again. T led the way, every few minutes striking a light to 
see how the compass was pointing, imd to take an anxious look at my 
watch, for I was beginning to fear I should not bo able to accomplish 
my task by the given time. Our pace was necessarily slow, and our 
halts frequent, for the little party had to be carefully kept together. 

At last the Jalalabad fort was reached and passed. I then told 
Hugh Gough, whoso squadron was in front, that wo had better holt, 
for we could not be far from the Alarabagh, and I was afraid that if we 
approached in a body we should bo fired upon, in wliich case the 
camel-drivers would assuredly run away, there would be a stampede 
amongst the camels, and wo might find it difficult to make ourselves 
known. I decided it would be best for me to go on alone, and 
arranged with Gough that he should remain where he was until I 
returned. 

The Alambagh proved to be farther off than I calculated, and I was 
beginning to fear I had lost my way, when all at once a great wall 
loomed in front of me, and I could just make out the figure of the 
sentry pacing up and down. I hailed him, and ordered him to ask the 
sergeant of the guard to summon the officer on duty. ^Vhen the 
latter appeared, I explained to him my object in coming, and begged 
him to have the ammunition boxes ready for lading by the tinje I 
returned with the camels. 1 then rode back to where 1 had left Gough, 
and the whole procession proceeded to the Alambagh. 

Already half the night was gone ; but beyond the time required for 
loading the camels there was no delay; the utmost assistance was 
afforded us, and ere long we started on our return journey. 

Day had dawned before wo came in sight of the Dilkusha, and by 
the time I had made the ammunition over to the Ordnance officer it 
was broad daylight. As 1 rode up to the Martini6re I could see, old 
Sir Colin, only partially dressed, standing on the steps in evident 
anxiety at my non-arrivaL 

He was delighted when at last 1 appeared, expressed himself very 

• 12-^2 
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pleased to see me, and, having made many kind and complimentary 
remarks as to the Buocess of the little expedition, he told me to go off 
and get something to eat as quickly as possible, for wo were to start 
directly the men had breakfasted. That was a very happy moment for 
mo, feeling that I had earned my Chief’s approbation and justified his 
selection of me. I went off to the Artillery camp, and refreshed the 
inner man with a steak cut off a gun bullock which had been killed by 
a round shot on the 14th. 

At 8 a.m. the troops moved off. I was ordered to go with the 
advance guard.^ Hope’s and Russell’s brigades came next, with 
Travers’s Heavy battery, Peel’s Naval Brigade, and Middleton’s Field 
battery. 

Oreathed 8 brigade (except the 8th Foot left at the Pilkusha), with 
Bourchier’s battery, remained to guard our left fiank until mid-day, 
when it was ordered to follow tlic column and form its rear guard. 

The offer of a Native who volunteered to guide us was accepted, and 
Sir Colin, who rode just behind the advance guard, had Kavanagh 
with him, whose local knowledge proved very valuable. 

The enemy lind boon so completely taken in hy the previous day’s 
reconnaissance that they had not the slightest suspicion we should 
advance from our I’ight, the result being that we were allowed to cross 
the canal without opposition, f ^Ve kc'pt close along the river bank, our 
left being partially concealed by the high grass. About a mile beyond 
the canal wo turned sharp to the left, and ptissed through the narrow 
street of a small village, coming immediately under tiro from some 
houses on our right, and from the top of a high wall above and 
beyond them, which turned out to be the north-east comer of the 
Sikandarbagh. 

The greatest confusion ensued, and for a time there was a complete 
block. The Cavalry in advance were checked by a fierce fire poured 
directly on them from the front: they were powerless, and the only 
thing for them to do was to force their way back, down the confined 

* It consisted of Blunt’s troop of Horse Artillery, tlie wing of the 53rd 
Foot, and Bough's squadron of Hodson's Horae. 

t We had not, however, gone far, when a body of rebel Infantry, about 
2,000 strong, managing to elude Greatli^’s brigade, crossed the canal, and, 
creeping quietly up, mshed the Martiniere. Sir Colin had left Lieutenant 
Patrick Stewart, on unusually promising ofBccr of the Bengal Engineers, on 
the top of the Martiniero to keep Outram inform pd of our movements by 
means of the semaphore, and whue Stewart was sending a message he and 
Watson (who was with him) observed the enemy close up to the building. 
Tliey flew down the staircase, jumped on their liorses, and, joining Watson’s 
squadron and the two Madras Native Horse Aitillery guns, rode to the city 
side of the Martiniere to try and cut off the enemy, who, finding no one inside 
the building, and seeing their line of retreaUihreatened, naado the best of their 
way back to the city. Several were killed by the Horse ArtUlery^ whksh 
opened upon them wdth grape, and by Watson’s sowwtb^ 
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lane we had just passed up, which by this time was oratnmed with 
Infantry and Artillery, making * confusion worse confounded.’ As soon 
as the Cavalry had cleared out, the 58rd lined the bank which ran 
along the side of the lane nearest the SikancTarbagh, and by their fire 
caused all those of the rebels who had collected outside the walls to 
retire within tho enclosure. This opened a road for Blunt, who, lead¬ 
ing his guns up the bank with a splendid courage, unlimbered and 
opened fire within sixty yards of the building. 

Blunt found liimself under a heavy fire from three different directious 
—oJi the right from the Sikandarbagh; on tho left and left front from 
the barracks, soino huts (not twenty yards off), and a serai; and in 
front from the mcHS-house, Kaisarbagh, and other buildings. In these 
three directions he pointed liis guns, regardless of deadly fire, especially 
from the huts on the left. 

It would, however, have been impossible for the advance guard to 
have held its ground much longer, so it was with a feeling of the 
utmost relief that I beheld Hope’s brigade coming up the lane to our 
assistance. A company of the 53rd, in the most brilliant maxmer, 
forced the enemy from the position they hold on our left front, and 
the Highlanders, without a moment’s hesitation, climbed on to the 
huts—-the point, as I have already said, from which the heaviest fire 
proceeded; they tore off tho roofs, and, leaping into tho houses, drove 
the enemy before them riglit through tho serai and up to the barracks, 
which they seized, and for tho remainder of the operations these 
barracks were, held by the 93rd. 

This action on the part of the Highlanders was as serviceable as it 
was heroic, for it silenced the fire most destructive to the attacking 
force; but for all our position was oxti'emoly critical, and 

Sir Colin, perceiving the danger, at once decided that no further move 
could bo attempted until we had gained possession of the Sikandar¬ 
bagh. It was, indeed, a formidable-looking place to attack, about 
130 yards square, surrounded by a thick brick wall twenty feet high, 
carefully loopholed, and flanked at the corners by circular bastions. 
There was only one entrance, a gateway on the south aide, protected 
by a traverse of earth and masonry, over which was a double-storied 
guard-room. Close to the north side of the enclosure was a pavilion 
with a flat roof prepared for musketry, and from the whole place an 
incessant fire was being kept up. 

Sir Colin, in order to get a better view of the position, and thus be 
able to decide in what direction the attack could most advantageously 
be made, rode up the bank and placed himself close to one of Blunt's 
guns. Mansfield and Hope Grant were on either side, and Augustus 
Anson and I were directly beliind, when I heard tho Goinmander-in- 
Chief exclaim, ‘ I am bit.’ Cuckily it was only by a spent bullet, 
which had passed through a gunner (killixig him on the spot) before it 
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struck Sir Colin on the thigh, causing a novere contusion, but nothing 
more. It was a moment of acute anxiety until it was ascertained that 
no groat damage had been done. 

By this time one of Travers’s guns and a howitzer, which with con¬ 
siderable dillienlt 3 '^ had been dragged up the bank, opened fire on the 
point selected by Sir Colin for the breach—the south-east corner of the 
wall surrounding the Sikandarbagh.* Instantly Hardy (Captain of the 
battery) was killed and the senior Subaltern wounded: Blunt’s charger 
was shot, and of the few men under his (Command 14 Tluropeans and 
6 (run Lascars wore killed or wounded; 20 of the troop-horses were 
also knocked ovcr.f 

While the heavy guns were at work on the breach, Adrian Hope, 
with the 53rd, cleared off a body of the enemy who had collected on 
our loft front, and connectod the barracks with tlic main attack by a 
lino of skirmishers. 

In less than half an hour an opening tlirco feet square and three foot 
from the ground had boon made in the wall. It would have been 
better had it been larger, but time was precious; Sir Colin would not 
w'ait, and ordered the assault to begin. The Iuiant];iy had been lying 
down, under mch slight cover as was available, infjpatiently awaiti^ 
for this order. The moment it reached them, up they sprang with dbe 
accord, and with one voice uttered a shout which mt^t have fffe- 
shadowed defeat to the defenders of the Sikandarhagh. •"'‘'The 93rd 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart, and the 4th Punjab Infantry under 
Lieutenant Paul, led the way, closely followed by the 53rd under 
Jiioutenant-Colonel GordonJ of the 93rd Highlanders, on^ one of the 
battalions of Detachments under Major Roger Bamston, 

* This wall has long since been built up, and the whole place is so over¬ 
grown with jungle that it was with difficulty I could trace the actual site of 
the broach when I last visited Lucknow in 1893. 

t BluiiPs troop, when it loft Umballa in May, 1857, consisted of 93 
Europeans and 20 Native Gun Ijoscars. It aulfered ao severely at Delhi that 
only live guns could bo manned when it marched frotn there in September, 
and after tlie fight at Agra its total loss amounted to 12 killed and 25 
wounded. Four guns could then Avith difficulty be manned. When Blunt 
left the troop in January, 18.58, to tiike command of Bourchiers Field Battery, 
69 out of the 113 men with whom he had commenced the campaign had been 
killed or wounded ! The troop would have been unserviceable, had men not 
volunteered for it from other corps, and drivers been posted to it from the 
Royal Artillory. At the commencement of the Mutiny Blunt was a^subaltem, 
and in ten months he found himself a Lieutenant-Colonel and a C.Bt Quick 
prumotion and great rewards indeed, but nothing more than he richly draerved; 
for seldom, if ever, has a battery and its commander had a grander regprd 
to show. ' 

t Captain Walton was the senior officer of the regiment present, and took 
a conspicuous part in leading it, but as in Sir Colin Campboirs opinion he 
was too junior to be in command, Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon was apxjointed 
. as a temporary meosui-e. 
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It was a magnificent sight, a sight never to be forgotten—that glorious 
struggle to be the first to enter the deadly breach, the prize to the 
winner of the race being certain death! Highlanders and Sikhs, 
Punjabi Mahomedans, Dogras^ and Pathans, liU vied with each other 
in the generous competition, t 

A Highlander was the first to reach the goal, and was shot dead as 
he jumped into the enclosure ; a man of tlie 4th Punjab Infantry came 
next, and met the same fate- Then followed Captain Burroughs and 
Lieutenant Cooper, of the QBrd, and innnediately behind thorn their 
Colonel (Ewart), Captfuu Luuisdcn, of the 30th Bengal Infantry,If and 
a number of Sikhs and Highlanders as fast as tliey could scramble 
through the opening. A drummer-boy of the 93rd must have been one 
of the first to pass that grim boundary between life and death, for when 
1 got in I found him just inside th(i breach, lying on his back quite dead 
—a pretty, innocent-looking, fair-liairod lad, not more than fourteen 
years of age. 

The crush now became so great in the men’s eagerness to get through 
the opening and join the eonfiict within, that a regular block was the 
consequence, which^every luinuto became more hopeless. One party 
made for the gateway and another for a barred window§ close by, 
detomined to force an entrance by them. The traverse having been 
rusffid by the^th Puiy&b Infantry gallantly led by a Dogra Subadar,|| 
a Punjabi Mahomedan of this distinguished corps behaved with the 
most conspicuous bravery. ‘ Tlie enemy, having been driven out of the 
earthwork, made for the gateway, the heavy doors of which were in the 
act of being dosed, when the Mahomedan (Mukarrab Khan by name) 
pushed his left arm, on which he carried a shield, between them, thus 
preventing their being shut; on his hand being badly wounded by a 
sword-out, ho drew it out, instantly thrusting iri the other arm, when 
the'right hand was all but severed from the wrist.IT But ho gained his 


* The word ‘ Dogra ’ was originally applied to the Rajput clans in the hills 
and sub-montane ti’acta to the north of the Ravi. In later years it included 
lull Rajputs south of the Ravi, and in military parlance all these Rajputs who 
enlisted in our ranks came to be called Dogros. 

t In consequence of the behaviour of the 4th Punjab Infantiy on this 
occasion, and in other engagements in which they served with the QSrd High¬ 
landers, the officers and men of tlie latter corps took a great liking to the 
former regiment, and some years after the Mutiny two officers of the 93rd, 
'who were candidates for the Staff Corps, specially applied to be posted to the 
fth'Punjab Infantry. 

+ Attached as Inteimreter to the 93rd Highlanders. 

§ It was here Captain Walton, of the 53rd, was severely wounded. 

II Suhadar Gokal Sing was mentioned by tlie Coumiander-in-Chief in 
dematclies for his conduct on this occasion. 

if For this act of heroism Mukarrab Khan was given the Order of Merit, the 
Indian equivalent to the Victoria Cross, but carrying with it an increase of 
pay. At the end of the campaign Mukarrab Khaii left the service, but when 
his old Commanding officer, Colonel Wilde, went to the Umbeyla expedition 
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object—the doors could not be closed, and were soon forced open 
altogether, upon which the 4th Punjab Infantry, the 58rd, 98rd, and 
some of the Detachments, swarmed in. 

This devoted action of Mukarrab Khan I myself witnessed, for, with 
Augustus Anson, I got in immediately behind the storming party. As 
we reached the gateway, Anson was knocked off his horse by a bullet, 
which grazed the base of the skull just behind the right ear, and stunned 
him for a moment—the next, he was up and mounted again, but was 
hardly in the saddle when his horse was shot dead. 

The scene that ensued requires the pen of a Zola to depict. The 
rebels, never dreaming that we should stop to attack such a formidable 
position had collected in the Sikandarbagh to the number of upwards 
of 2,000, with the intention of falling upon our right flank so soon as 
wo should become entangled amongst the streets and houses of the 
Hazratganj.* They were now completely caught in a trap, the only 
outlets being by the gateway and the breach, through which our troops 
continued to pour. There could therefore be no thought of escape, and 
they fought with the desperation of men without hope of mercy, and 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as they could. Inch by inch 
they were forced back to the pavilion, and into the space between it and 
the north wall, where they were all shot or bayoneted. There they lay 
in a heap as high as my head, a heaving, surging mass of dead 'and 
dying inextricably entangled. It was a sickening sight, one of those 
which even in the excitement^of battle and the flush of victory moke 
one feel strongly what a horrible side there is to war. The wretched 
wounded men could not get clear of their dead comrades, however 
great their struggles, and those near the top of this ghastly pile of 
writhing humanity vented their rage and disappointment on every 
British officer who approached by showering upon him abuse of the 
grossest description. 

The firing and fighting did not cease altogether for some time after 
the main body of the rebels were destroyed. A few got up into the 
guard-room above the gateway, and tried to barricade themselves in; 
others sought shelter in the bastions, but none escaped the vengeance 
of the soldfers. There were some deadly combats betwoon the mutinous 
sepoys and the Sikhs. Eventually all the rebels were killed, save three 
or four who dropped over the waU on the city side. It* is to be hoped 
they lived to tell the tale of the dauntless courage which carried every¬ 
thing before it. 

Considering the tremendous odds which those who first entered 
through the breach were exposed to, and the desperate'nature of the 

in Mukarrab Khan tiuned up and insisted on serving with him as an 
ordei'ly. 

* One of the principal thoroughfares of Lucknow. 
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fighting, our losses were astonishingly small. The 98rd had 2 officers 
and 28 men (including the Sergeant-Major) killed, and 7 officers and 
61 men wounded. 

The 4th Punjab Infantry went into action with four British officers, 
of whom two were killed and one was severely wounded. Sixty-nine 
of the Native officers and men were also lolled or wounded.^ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The operation which I have tried to describe in the last chapter was 
not completed until well on in the afternoon, when the movement 
towards the Residency was at once,proceeded with. To the left as we 
advanced the ground was fairly open (with the exception of quite a 
small village) for about 1,100 yards in the direction of the British 
Infantry moss-house. To the right also, for about 800 yards, there was 
a clear space, then a belt of jungle intersected by huts and small 
gardens extending for about 400 yards further, os far as the Shah 
Najofjt ft handsome white-domed tomb, surrounded by a court-yard, and 
enclosed by high masonry loopholed walls ; and beyond the Shah Najaf 
rose the Kadam Rasul,J another tomb standing on a slight eminence. 

But little opposition was experienced from the village, which was 
carried by the Infantry, while the Artillery were brought up to open fire 
on the Shah Najaf and Kadam Rasul. The latter was soon occupied 
by the 2nd Punjab Infantry, belonging to Greathed’s brigade, which 
had by this time joined the main body ; but the Shah Najaf proved a 
harder nut to crack. This building was almost concealed by dense 

* Lieutenant Paul, the Cnniniandant, was killed. LiGutenant Oldfield 
mortally, and Lieutenant McQnuen severely,W’ounded. LicntenantWillougliby, 
who brought the i*eginient out of action, was quite a lad, and was killed at 
Rubiya the following April. Both ho and McQueen were recommended for 
the V.O. for tlidr gallantly on this occasion. After the fight was over, one 
of the Native officers, bemoaning the loss of the British officers, asked me wl»o 
would he sent to re]>lace them. He added : ‘ Sahib, ham log larai men haliut 
tez Judn magar jang ka handdbast nahin jante * (* Sir, wc can fight welb but we 
do not understand military arrangements *). What the old soldier intended 
to convey to me w^as his sense of the inability of himself and his comrades to 
do without the leadership and general managoment of llie British officers. 

f Shah Najaf is the tomb of Ghazi-ud din Haidar, first King of Oudh, 
built by himself.' It derives its name from Najaf, the hill on winch is built 
the tomb of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed, aiid of wiiich tomb this is said to 
be a copy. 

t The Kadam Rasul, or Pi'ophet^s footprint, a Mahomedan place of w'oraliip, 
which contained a stone bearing the impress of the foot of the Prophet, brought 
from Arabia by a pilgrim. During the Mutiny the holy stone was carried off. 
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jungle, and its great strength therefore remained unsuspected until we 
got quite close up to it. 

Barnston’s battalion of Detachinentfl advanced in skirmishing order, 
under cover of our guns. One of the shells most unfortunately burst 
prematurely, wounding Major Barnston so severely that he died soon 
afterwards. Whether it was that the men were depressed by the loss of 
their leader, or that they were not prepared for the very damaging fire 
which suddenly poured upon them, I know not, but certain it is that 
they wavered, and for a few minutes there was a slight panic. The 
Commaudcr-in-Chief, with Hope Grant, Mansfield, Adrian Hope, and 
their respective staffs, were sitting on tlieir horses anxiously awaiting 
the result of the attack, when all at once it bocame apparent that there 
was a retrograde movement on the part of some of tho men, who were 
cmorgitig from the belt of jungle ami hastening towards us, Norman 
was the first to grasp the situation. Butting spurs to his horse, he 
galloped into their midst, and called on them to pull themselves 
together; the men rallied at once, and advanced into the cover from 
which they had for tho moment retreated. T had many opportunities 
for noting Norman’s coolness and presence of mind underfire. On this 
particular occasion those qualities were most marked, and his action 
was most timely. 

More Infantry were brought up, but without avail. The enemy 
evidently were determined to prevent tho capture of the Shall Naja^ 
Fii‘e was now opened upon us from a heavy gun on the other side of 
tho Gumti (the first shot from which blew up one of the ammunition 
waggons belonging to the Naval Brigade), and all the cannon that 
were collected at the Kaisarbagh and mess-house were brought to bear 
upon us. The musketry fire was incessant, and Peers men suffered so 
severely that one of his guns could not be worked. 

Sir Colin wits beginning to get extremely anxious, and no wonder— 
the position was most uncomfortable, and the prospect very gloomy. 
Tliree hours since the attack began ! The day was rapidly drawing to 
a close, and we were no nearer our object; on tho contrary, the 
opposition became every moment stronger, and the fire more deadly. 
A retreat was not to be thought of; indeed, our remaining so long 
stationar}' had been an encouragement to the enemy, and every one 
felt that the only chance for the little British army fighting against 
80,000 desperate mutineers, with every advantage of position and 
intimate knowledge of locality in their favour, was to continue to 
advance at all hazards; and this our gallant old Chief decided to do. 
Placing himself at the head of the 98rd, he explained to the only too 
eager Highlanders the dangerous nature of the service, and called on 
them to follow him. There was no mistaking the response; cheer 
after cheer rent the air.as they listened to the words of the Chief they 
knew so well, and believed in so thoroughly,^ assuring him of their 
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roadiness to follow whithersoever he should lead, do whatever he 
should direct. They moved off, followed by Peel’s guns dragged by 
sailors and some of the Madras Pusdiors, the*^dvanGe of the party 
being covered by Middleton’s Field battery, which dashed to the front 
and opened with grape. 

Almost instantaneously the narrow path along which we wore 
proceeding was choked with wounded officers and dead and struggling 
horses. It was hero that Sir Archibald Alison, Sir Colin*8 Aido-de- 
camp, lost his arm, and )iis brother (another Aide-de-camp) was 
wounded. Adrian Hope’s horse was shot doad—indeed, viiry few 
escaped injury, cither to themselves or their horses. I was one of the 
lucky few. On reaching the wall of the Shah Najaf enclosure, it was 
found to bo twenty foot high, no entrance could be seen, and there 
were no scaling-ladders available, so there was nothing for it but to 
endeavour to breach the massive wall.* The 24-poundors hammered 
away at it for some time, but proved quite unequal to the task; though 
only a few yards off, they made no iiiiprossion whatever, and it seemed 
as if the attempt to take the position must be abandoned. Peel was, 
tlicrefore, ordered to withdraw his guns under cover of some rockets, 
which were discharged into the enclosure, and Hope was directed to 
retire as soon as he could collect the killed and wounded. 

Captain Allgood, SirColin’s trusted Assistant (Juartermaster-General, 
was the bearer of the order. He and Hope, after consulting togcth<3r, 
determined that before the latter obeyed they would try to discover if 
there did not exist an opening in some other part of the walls. 
Assisted by a sergeant of the 93rd, they set about their search, and 
actually did find a narrow gap, through which they could see that the 
enemy, terrified and thrown into confusion by the exploding rockets 
falling amongst them, were fast abandoning the building. The two 
friends helped each other through the gap, and, followed by some 
Highlanders, they proceeded across the now deserted enclosure to 
secure the only gateway, which was on the opposite side to that which 
we had attacked; and Allgood had the great pleasure of announcing to 
the Commander-in-Chief that there was no need to retire, for the 
formidable position was in our possession. 

It was getting dark when at length wo occupied the Shah Najaf; 
some of us got on to the top of the building to take a look round. 
There was just light enough to show us a sepoy sauntering uncon¬ 
cernedly up to the gate, evidently in happy ignorance of what had 
happened. He soon discovered that his comrades were no longer 
masters of the situation, and, letting his musket fall, he made all 

* Lieutenant Sahnou, R.N. (now Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, K.C.B.), 
climbed up a tree overhanging this wall, in order to see what was going on 
behind it; he succeodad in obtaining useful information, but on being j)er- 
ceived. was &ed at and badly wounded. He received the V.C. 
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haste to the river, into which he dropped, and swam to the other 
side. 

Sir Colin and my General took up their quarters in the Shah Kajof, 
but only nominally, for after a scratch dinner we all joined the troops, 
who bivouacked where they stood. 

The force was disposed in a semicircle, extending from the Shah 
Najaf to the barracks. The wounded were placed in the huts near the 
Sikandarbagh, where they passed a most comfortless night, for when 
the sun set it rapidly got cold, and the hospital arrangements were 
noceasju'ily on a very iimitod 8cal«. 

By this time I was dead beat, having been for sixty hours continually 
in the saddle, except when I lay down for a short nap on the night of 
the 14th, 

We were not allowed, however, to have a very Jong night’s rest. 
Hours before dawn on the I7tli we were roused by the beating of 
drums and ringing of hells (an impotent attempt on the part of the 
rebel leaders to excite the enthusiasm of their followers), which caused 
the troops to prepare for an attack and stand to their arms. But the 
enemy were not in a mood to encoimter us in the open, small as our 
numbers were; they had suffered heavily the day before, and they 
must have begun to realize that their strongest positions were in¬ 
adequate against British pluck and determination. 

The mess-house was the next point to be carried, but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief thought it would be pnident to make our loft quite 
secure in the first instance. The duty of occupying the houses and 
gardens situated between the barracks and Banks’s house was 
entrusted to Brigadier Riissell. Four bungalows,* in which the 
officers of the 32nd Foot had lived, were first seized. Bussell then 
pushed on towards Banks’s house, which it was necessary to occupy, as 
it commanded the crossing over the canal, by which we communicated 
with the Dilkusha, and by which it was thought that the people rescued 
from the Kesidency would have to bo brought away. Bussell, 
avoiding the main road, advanced under cover of his Artillery, and 
forced the rebels to vacate this important position^ and Banks's house 
was held during the remainder of the operations by 60 men of the 
2nd Punjab Infajitr 3 % under Lieutenant F. Kecn.f 

In the meantime a heavy fire from Peel’s guns had been opened on 
the mess-house—a double-storied building, situated on slightly rising 
ground, surrounded by a ditch 12 feet broad, and beyond t^t at some 
little distance by a loop-holed wall. 

Our losses on the previous day had been very severe, and Sir Colin, 

* Marked D on the mag. 

t Now Major-General Keen, C.B, It was an extremely responsible charge 
for so young an oihcoi* with such a small party, os it was very isolated and 
exposed to attack. 
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anxious to spare his men as much as possible, decided to batter the 
place freely with Artillery before permitting it to be attacked. Peel’s 
guns and Longden’s mortars were therefore hrought to bear upon it, 
and kept up a continual fire until 3 p.m., when the enemy seemed to 
think they had had enough, their musketry fire slackened off, and the 
Commandor-in-Chiof, considering the assault might safely be made, 
gave the order to advance. The attacking party was commanded by 
Brevet-Major Wolseley,* of the 90th Light Infantry, and consisted of 
a company of his own regiment, a piquet of the 63rd Foot under 
Captain Hopkins, and a few men of the 2nd Punjab Infantry under 
Captain Powlett, supported by Barnston’s Detachments, under Captain 
Guise, of the 90tb. 

The building and its many outhouses were carried with a rush, and 
the enemy, who hastily retreated to the Moti Mahal, *!■ were followed 
across the road, where our troops were stopped by the high wall which 
enclosed that building. Wolseley then sent for some Sappers, who 
quickly opened out a space through which they all passed. The Moti 
Mahal was hotly defended, but without avail, and ore the sun set the 
last position which separated the relieved from the relieving forces was 
in our possession. 

As the party moved off to attack the mess-house, Sir Colin, who, on 
Ilia white horse, was interestedly watching the proceedings, ordered 
mo to procure a regimental colour and place it on one of the turrets of 
the building, that Outram might be able to judge how far we had 
advanced. I rode off accordingly to the 2nd Punjab Infantry, stand¬ 
ing close by, and requested the Coiunjandant, Captain Green, to let me 
have one of his colours. He at once complied, and I galloped with it 
to the mess-house. As I entered, I was met by Sir David Baird (one 
of Sir Colin’s Aides-de-camp), and Captain Hopkins, of the 53rd Foot, 
by both of whom I was assisted in getting the flag with its long staff 
up the inconveniently narrow staircase, and in planting it on the 
turret nearest the Kaisarbagh, which was about 850 yards off. No sooner 
did the enemy perceive what we were about, than shot after sliot was 
aimed at the colour, and in a very few minutes it was knocked over, 
falling into the ditch below, I ran down, picked it up, and again 
placed it in position, only for it to be once more shot down and hurled 
into the ditch, just as Norman and Lennox (who had been sent by 
Sir Colin to report what was going on in the interior of the Eaisar- 
bagh) appeared on the roof. Once more I picked up the colour, and 
found that this time the staff had been broken in two. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, I managed to prop it up a third time on the turret, and it was not 
again hit, though the enemy continued to fire at it for some time. 

* Now Field-MarsLal Viscount Wolseley, K.P., Commonder-in-Chief. 

t Called the* Pearl Palace from the fancied resemblance of one of its domes 
(since destroyed) to Hie curve of a pearl. 
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Outram, unwilling to rij^ unaeoessary loss of men, did .not greatly 
extend hie position until he was sore we were olose at hand, but he 
was not idle. WMe Sir Colin was slowly working his way towards 
him on the IBfch, he had gradually occupied suoh buildings as lay in - 
the direction of our advance. From the mess-house we could see the 
British dag dying on the top of the engine-house, only a short distance 
beyond the Moti Mahal, which satisfactory, piece of intelligence Nor¬ 
man went down to report to Sir Colin, who, with his Chief of the Staff, 
had just arrived. I followed Norman, and we two made our way to 
the western wall of the Pearl Palace enclosure, outside which Outram 
and Havelock were standing together. They had run the gauntlet of 
the enemy's fire in coming from the engine-house; Colonel Bobort 
Napier and two other oliicors who aocoinpaniod them, having been 
wounded, had to bo carried back. Some of Lennox's Sappers set to 
work, and soon made a hole in the wall* large enough for these two 
distinguished men to pass through. 

I had never before met eithier of them. In Afghanistan Outram had 
been a friend of my father, who had often spoken to me about him in 
terms of the warmest admiration, and his courage and chivalry were 
known and appreciated throughout India. It was therefore with feel¬ 
ings of the most lively interest that I beheld this man, whose character 
1 so greatly admired. He was then fifty-four years of age, strong 
and broad-shoulderod, in no way broken down by the heavy load of 
responsibility and anxiety ho had had to bear, or the hardships he had 
gone through. Havelock, the hero of a hundred fights, on the contraryi 
looked ill, worn and depressed, but brightened up a little when Norman 
told him he had been made a K.C.B. 

Sir Colin waited to receive these two heroes on the ground sloping 
down from the mess-house, and it was there that the meeting between 
the three veterans took place. A most impressive and memorable 
scene was that meeting, which has been well depicted in the historical 
picture by Barker, 

As if to show the rage and disappointment of the enemy at this evi¬ 
dence of the success of our operations, every gun in the Eaisarbagh was 
turned upon us, and it was under a shower of shot and shell that the 
interview was held; it did not last long, for it was neither the time 
nor the {dace to discuss plans for the future. All Sir CoUn could then 
say was that the troops should be removed outside Lucknow as soon 
as the women and^ children had been brought away, and he expressed 
his ‘thankfulness that the relief of the garrison had been acemnplisbed.' 

Norman and I obtained permission to accompany Outram and Have¬ 
lock back to the Besidency. It was intensely but painfully interesting 
to visit this scene of so xzWEiy acts of heroism, and of so much suffer- 

* V 

* A slab let into the aoutib-west Comer of the wall nu^ks the spot. 
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ing endured with unexampled fortitude. We first went to the posts 
occupied by Havelock's force in the Chatta ManzU, and in other build* 
ings which have long since disappeared, At one of these we stopped to 
watch the Artillery trying to silence the enemy^ guns on the opposite 
side of the river. We talked to the men, who were keen to hear news 
from the outer world and the story of our advance. It was some little 
time before we discovered in one of them the Commander of the 
battery, Captain William Olpherts,*^ for in his soiled and tom summer 
clothing, his face thin, worn, and begrimed with smoke, it was difficult 
to distinguish the officer from his men, and it was under these level¬ 
ling circumstances that I had the honour of making the acquaintance 
of my distinguished brother officer, whoso audacious courage on the 
occasion of Havelock's advance over the Charbagh bridge^ had won the 
admiration of everyone in the force, and gained for him the Victoria 
Cross. 

We next came to the Bailey-guard; and as we looked at the battered 
walls and gateway, not an inch without a mark from a round shot or 
bullet, we marvelled that Aitken and Loughman could have managed 
to defend it for nearly five months. There was plenty of evidence' on 
all the surrounding buildings of the dangerous nature of the service 
which they and their gallant Native comrades had so admirably per¬ 
formed. Although we were pressed for time, we could not resist 
stopping to apeak to some of the Native officers and sepoys, whose 
magnificent loyalty throughout the siege was one of the most gratifying 
features of tine Mutiny. 

At length we came to the Besidency itself, where we met a few old 
friends and acquaintances, who welcomed us with the most touching 
enthusiasm. Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Inglis and the Bev. J. P. Harris 
and his wife I had Imown at Peshawar; there were also Mrs. Fletcher 
Hayes, the widow of the poor fellow whose murder by the men of his 
own escort near Mainpuri I have related, and Mrs. Case, the widow of 
the brave Major of the 82nd, who lost his life at the affair of Chinhut. 
Mrs. Inglis showed us the tiny room which she and her children had 
shared with Mrs, Case all through the siege; but it was difficult to get 
any of them lio speak of tlieir miserable experiences, which were too sad 
and terrible, and too recent to be talked about, and they naturally pre* 
ferred to dwell on their thankfulness for the relief that had come at 
last, and to listen to our account of what had happened in other places. 

It was too late then to go round the position; that had to be left for 
another day; indeed, it was quite dark when we returned to Head- 
Quarters, established by our Chief in the open, his soldierly instincts 
prompting him to remain with his troops. 

* Now General Sir Williaia Olpherts, V.C., K.d.B. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The night of tho 17th passed off quietly. Before daybreak the next 
morning tho troops wore under arms. Thousands of the enemy had 
collected in the Kaisarbagh, and for the protection of the mess-house, 
the Tara Koti, about 200 yards to the south-west, was seized and held, 
as from this position a flanking Ore could be brought to bear upon any 
enemy advancing from tho Kaisarbagh. 

Tho most difficult part of Sir Colin’s task had yet to be accomplished 
—^the bringing away of the women and children, and tho sick and 
wounded, from the Residency—and the question of how this could best 
be done was one which caused tho Commander-in-Chief much anxious 
thought. Many, amongst whom were OutrjMn and Hope Grant, pressed 
him to attack the Kaisarbagh and capture the city in the hrst instance; 
but 4i5 officers and 496 njen out of our small force had been killed or 
wounded; Sir Colin, therefore, decided that it would be to the last 
degree imprudent to attempt such an undertaking with his reduced 
numbers, and became more than ever determined to confine his opera¬ 
tions to the relief of tho garrison. 

That the Chief was right there can be no room for doubt. This force 
was barely strong enough for the service it had to perform. Every man 
was on duty day and night; there was no reserve to fall back upon; 
and had he listened to these proposals, and allowed himself to be 
drawn into complications in the city, it is more than probable that those 
he had come to succour would have been sacrificed. The wisdom of his 
decision was fully proved by subsequent events, and unreservedly 
acknowledged by Hope Grant and others who at the time differed from 
him in their ideas of the course which should be adopted. 

From the Dilkusha to the Residency was not less than five miles; 
every yard of the way had to be guarded, and the garrison at the 
former place was so attenuated that it had to be reinforced by the 
withdrawal of part of the 75th Foot from the Alambagb. Fortunately 
this could be done without dangerously weakening that post, as it had 
been lately strengthened by the arrival of a small body of troops from 
Cawnpore. 

It had now to be settled whether the evacuation should be effected 
by the route we had ourselves followed, which was circuitous and in 
places difficult for the wheeled vehicles necessary for the conveyance 
of the sick and wounded, and the women and children; or by the way 
past the barracks and Banks’s house, which was shorter and had the 
advantage of a metalled road throughout. But unless Russell, whose 
brigade was in position at the barracks, could make the latter line 
secure, it would be too hazardous to adopt, and up to the present the 
reports from Bussell had hot been very promising. He had been 
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hardly pressed on the 17th, and had sent word that he could make no 
improaaion on the enemy without heavy guns. Colonel Biddulph, the 
Deputy-QuarteruiaBter-General, was therefore ordered to proceed to the 
barracks to ascertain how guns could best be sent to Bussell's assist- 
ance, and report to the Commander-in-Chief on the w'hole situation. 
I was told to go with him and bring back the required information. 

We found Bussell in a very uncomfortable position, exposed to a hot 
fire and closely surrounded by the enemy, who were holding tlie British 
Infantry hospital and other buildings within a few yards of him. 

I remained'with Bussell while IJiddulph reconnoitred the ground 
between the barracks, the canjil, and the Sikandarbagh. It was found 
covered with villages and walled onclosures, but ho discovered a path 
secure from the enemy’s lire, along which he was able to bring to 
Bussell's assistance a 9-pounder gun, a 24-pounder howitzer, and four 
r^^-inch mortars. As the 9-ponndor was tired, a round shot from one 
of the enemy’s 18-poundcrs stinack the mud wall immediately in front 
of it, scattering great clods of earth, which knocked over Bourchier 
and another otiicer; the round shot then hit Brigadier Bussell, just 
grazing the back of his neck, actuaUy cutting his watch-chain in two, 
and causing partial paralysis of the lower limbs for some days. 

Bussell being for the time hors de comhat^ Biddulph assumed 
command, and ordered me to return to Head-Quarters, report what 
had happened, and inform Hir Colin that he intended to attack the 
hospital and endeavour to drh’^o the enemy out of his immediate 
neighbourhood. 

I never saw Biddnlph again, I had scarcely delivered my message 
to the Chief w'hen heavy tiring was heard from the direction of the 
barracks, and shortly afterwards a determined attack was^nade by the 
rebels on the piquets placed between the Sikandarbagh and the 
barracks, which was repulsed by Eemniington's troop of Horse 
Artillery, with two companies of Infantry belonging to the 28rd and 
53rd Foot, brought up by tlie Commarider-in-Chief himself, who 
expressed to Bemmington his warm approval of the brilliant manner 
in which his troop had come into action. 

Sir Colin now received information that Biddulph was killed, and 
that Hale, who succeeded to the command of the brigade, had attacked 
and taken the hospital, but had been forced to abandon it, as the 
thatched roof had been set on fire by the shells showered upon it by 
the enemy, who were keeping our troops constantly on the alert. This 
decided Sir Colin to give up the idea of withdrawing the relieved 
garrison by Banks’s house. 

Early on the following morning, the 19th, I was sent by the 
Commander-in-Ghief to the Besidency with a note for Sir James 
Outram, containing the information that arrangements for the with- 
^wal were now complete, and that conveyances for the women, 
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children, sick, and wounded would be sent as soon as they arrived 
from the Dilkusha. 

When he had read the note Sir James questioned me as to the road, 
and asked me particularly if T had noticed the openings made in the 
walls of houses and enclosures, and whether I thought they were largo 
enough for the guns, carts, and carriages to get through. I replied 
that I had not observed them very particularly, but I was inclined to 
think some of them were certainly rather small. My answer, to my 
astonishment, roused the iro of a w^ounded ofticcr lying on a couch at 
the end of the room, for ho wrathfully asked me whether I had 
measured the openings, and on my saying I had not, he added: ‘ You 
had bettor wait to give yom’ opinion until you know what you are 
tallung about; those openings were made by my orders, and T am 
quite sure they are the necessary size.’ The ofliccr was no other than 
Colonel Robert Napier, who, as I have already stated, was badly 
wounded on the 17tli. I felt myself considerably snubbed, but Sir 
James kindlj^ came to the rescue, and explained that I had merely 
answered his question and had not offered any opinion of my own; 
Colonel Napier, however, was not to be appeased, and I could plainly 
see that I had incurred his displeasure, and that ho thought me a very 
bumptious youngster. 1 do not know' whether the Chief of the Staff* 
ever heard of it, but it was some satisfaction to me to find afterwards 
that I was right in my estimation of the size of those apertures, some 
of which had to be enlarged before the guns and carriages could pass 
through. 

By sunset that day the women and children had been brought away 
and collected in the Sikandarbagh. Not a very agreeable resting- 
place, for though the 2,000 dead mutineers had been got out of sight, 
they were merely slightly covered over in a ditch which they themselves 
had recently dug outside the north wall to strengthen the defences. 
The survivors of the siege, however, bad become too inured to horrors 
of all kinds, and were too thankful for their deliverance from the fate 
which for months had constantly threatened them, to be over¬ 
sensitive. 

It was a sad little assemblage; all were more or less broken down 
and out of health, wliile many were widows or orphans, having left 
their nearest and dearest in the Residency burial-ground. Officers and 
men accorded them a respectful welcome, and by their efforts to help 
them showed how deeply they felt for their forlorn condition, while 
our old Chief had a comfortable tea prepared for them. When night 
set in, the road having been carefully reconnoitred beforehand, the 
melancholy convoy with its guard of soldiers started for the Dilkusha, 
where it arrived in safety, and was warmly received by the officers of 


* Colonel Napier was ChicT of the Staff to Sir James Outrazn. 
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the 9th Laticors and the rest of the ^jarrisou, who did all that circum¬ 
stances would allow to make the ladies and_cliildren comfortable. 

During the 20th, 21 st, and 22iid, everything that was worth 
removing and for which cai-riagfe could bo provided was brought away, 
Such a niiscellaneuus collection it was—jewels and other valuables 
beloriging to the ex-royal family, twenty-five lakhs of treasure, stores 
of all kinds, including graixi, and as many of the 200 guns discovered 
in the palace as were considered likely to be of use. 

The troops were not moved away from the Hesidency till midnight 
on the 22nd, and I had s(^vcral opportunitifss btdore then of going over 
the position, to every point of whicli some thrilling story was attaclied, 
(iiid of renewing apipiaintaTjce with many of the garrison wliom I had 
known bofoi'c. Amongst them was Sam Dawrence, of the B2nd Poot, 
a friend of JVshawar days, who, for his gallant defence of the Itedan, 
was aw'arded the Victoria Cross. I was shown Iiinos’s advanced post, 
named after McTjeod Innes,'^ a talented Engineer officer, M'ho also 
subsequently gained that coveted reward ; the Cawnpore battery, where 
so many valuable lives liad been sacrificed, and the room where Sir 
Henry Lawrence received his mortal wound; then I climbed up to the 
tower, from which a good view of tlie city and the posts held by the 
enemy could he obtained, 

Ulie more I saw, the more I wondered at what had been achieved by 
sueh a mere luindful of men ngainst such vast numbers. It was 
specially’ pleasant to me to listen to the praises bestowed on the officers 
of my own regiment, of whom nine were present when the siege com¬ 
menced, and only one escapc*<l to the end unwoimdcd, while five wore 
killed or died of their injuries. Of the other three, one was wounded 
tln’oe differont times, and both the others once. 

All were loud, too, in their praises of the Engineer officers. Dtiring 
the latter part of the siege the rebels, finding they could not carry the 
position by assault, tried hard to undermine the defences; but our 
J’mgineers wore ever on the watch, and countermined so successfully 
that they were able to frustrate the enemy’s designs on almost every 
occasion. 

The wbndoi'ful manxjor in which the Hindustani soldiers held their 
ground, notwithstanding that they were incessantly taunted by their 
mutinous comrades for aiding the Feringhis against their own people, 
Was also much dilated \ipon. 

The casualties diu’ing the siege were extremely heavy. When it 
commenced on the 1st of July, the strength of the garrison was 
927 Europeans and 765 Natives. Of the former, 163 were civilians— 
brave and useful, but untrained to arms; of the latter, 118 were 
pensioners, many of whom were old and decrepit. Up to the arrival 

* New Lieutcnaiit'Geueral McLeod limes, V.C. 

13—2 
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of Outram and Havelock (a period of eighty-seven days), 860 Europeans 
and 133 natives wore either killed or died of wounds and disease. Of 
the noble and unselfish conduct of the ladies and soldiers* wivw, 
everyone spoko in the highest terms apd with the warmest appreciation. 
They suffered, without a murmur,, the most terrible hardships; they 
devoted themselves to the sick and wounded in the hospital* and were 
ever ready to help in any iway that was useful. Two ladies were 
killed, and nine died, during the siege. 

The contemplation of the defence of Lucknow, and the realization of 
the noble qualities it called forth in the defenders* cannot but excite in 
the breast of every British man and woman, as it did in mine* feelings 
of pride and admiration. But what impressed me more than even the 
glorious defence was the foresight and ability of the man who made that 
defence possible* 

Henry Lawrence was, apparently, the only European in India who, 
from the very first, formed an accurate estimate of the extent of the 
danger which threatened our rule in the early part of T857, and who, 
notwithstanding his thorough appreciation of the many good qualities 
of Native soldiers, was not misled into a mistaken belief in the abso¬ 
lute loyalty of the Native army. Fourteen years before Lawrence had 
predicted tlio Mutiny* and the course it would take, and when events 
shaped themselves as he had foreseen, be gave it as his opinion that 
the disaffection would be general and widespread. But while his inti¬ 
mate knowledge of Native character led him to this conviction, so great 
was his influence vdth Natives—perhaps by reason of that knowledge 
—that he was able to delay the actual outbreak at Lucknow until his 
measures for the defence of the Residency were completed, and he 
persuaded a considerable number of sepoys, not only to continue in their 
allegianco, but to share with their European comrades the dangers and 
privations of the siege—a priceless service, for without their aid the 
dofonce could not have been made. 

* Calcutta Ilemew, 1843. After commenting on the habitual carelessness 
of GovHrmneut and its disregard of ordinary military precautions and pepara- 
tions, Henry Lawrence had shown how possible it was that a hostile party 
might seize Delhi, and, if the outbreak were not speedily snppi’essed, what 
grave couseqnonces might ensue. ' Let this happen,^ he said, * on Jun4 2, and 
does any sane man doubt that twenty-foiu* hours would swell the hundr^s of 
rebels into tliousands, and in a week every ploughshare in the Delhi States 
■would be turned into a sword ? And when a sufficient force had been mustered, 
which could not be effected within a month, should we not then have a more 
difficult game to play than Clive at Plassy or Wellington at Aaaayef We 
should then be literally striking for our existence at the most inoloment 
season of the year, with the prestige of our name tami^ed.’ .Going on to 
suggest that Meerut, Umballa, and Agra might say that they bad no troops 
to sjiare from tlieir own necessities, or tliat they Lad no carriage, * Should wo 
not, then/ he wrote, ‘ have to strike anew for our Indian Empire f 
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In no part of India ^as there greater need for the slices of a 
strong, enlightened, and sympathetic Bnler and Statesman. Difficult 
as were the positions in which many men jir authority were placed in 
1857, none was more difficult than that in which Henry Lawrence 
found himself when he took over the Chief Commissionerdiip of Oudh 
in the spring of that year. His colleagues in the administration were 
at feud with each other, and- by their ignorance of the proper methods 
of dealing with the people they had succeeded in alienating all classes. 

While Lawrence was engaged in pouring oil on these troubled waters, 
and in earning the gratitiide of the people by modifying the previous 
year’s undue assessment, signs appeared of the disaffection, which hod' 
begun amongst the troops at Barrackpore, having spread to the canton* 
ments in Oudh Sir Henry met this new trouble in the same intelli¬ 
gent and conciliatory spirit as that in which he had dealt with his civil 
(Mfficulties. He summoned to a durbar some Native officers who had 
displayed a very proper feeling of loyalty by aiTesting several fanatics 
who had tried to tamper with the soldiery, and ho liberally rewarded 
them, pointing out at the same time in forcible language the disgrace to 
a 'soldier of being faithless to his salt. But while doing everything in 
his power to keep the Natives loyal, and mth a certain amount of 
success, he did not neglect to take every possible precaution. 

When first he heard of the outbreak at Meerut, he telegraphed to 
the Governor-General advising him to send for British troops to China 
and Ceylon, and to call on the Nepalese to assist; at the same time he 
applied to Ijord Canning for, and obtained, the rank of Brigadier* 
General, which gave him military as well as civil control—a very 
necessary measure, for ^ono of the senior military officers in Oudh 
were men to be relied upon; indeed, as in so many other places, 
had to be effaced when the troubles began. 

Very early in the day Henry Lawrence commenced his preparations 
for the defence of the Eesidency; he cleared the ground of all cover in 
its immediate vicinity, as far as it Was possible to do so; he fortified 
it, mounted guns, stored ammunition, powder, and firewood; arranged 
for a proper supply of water; collected food, which proved sufficient, 
not only for the original number of refugees, but for the 8,000 addi¬ 
tional mouths belonging to Outram and Havelock's force; in fact, he 
did everything which forethought and ingenuity could suggest to 
enable the gamson to hold out in what he foresaw would be a long and 
deadly struggle against fearful odds. There was no fort, os there was 
at Agra, capable of sheltering every European in Oudh, and sta’ong 
enou^ to defy any number of mutineers, nor was there, as at Cawn- 
pore, a wdl-stooked and strongly-fortified magazine to depend upon. 
But Henry Lawrence was not cast down by the difficultleE^whioh 
surrounded him; he was fully aUve to the danger, but he recognized 
^at his best, indeed^ chance cf delaying the inevitable 
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rebollion until (as ho hoped) assistance might arrive, was to show a 
bold front. 

On the 27th May Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning as follows: 
‘Hitherto the country has been hept (piiet, and we have played the 
Trregalars against the line regiments; but being constituted of exactly the 
same material, the taint is fast pervading them, and in a few weeks, if 
not days—unless Dellii bo in the interim captured—^there will be but 
one fetJing throughout the army, a feeling that our prestige is gone, 
and that feeling will be more dangerous than any other. Religion, fear, 
hatred, one and all have their inlluenco; but there is still a reverence 
for the Company’s ikhul *^—when it is gone we shall have few friends 
indeed. The tone and talk of many have greatly altered during the 
last few days, and wo are now asked, almost in terms of insolence, 
whether Delhi is captured, or when it will bn. It was only just after 
the Kabul massacre, and when we hesitated to advance through the 
Khybcr, that, in ray memory, such a tone over before prevailed.*t 

Feeling all this so strongly, it is the more remarkable that Henry 
Lawrence never lost heart, but struggled bravely on ‘ to preserve tlie 
soldiery to their duty and the people to their allegiance,* whilo at the 
same time he was, as I have shown, making every conceivable prepara¬ 
tion to meet the outbreak whenever it should come. 

There is no doubt that Henry Lawrence was a very remarkable man; 
his friendly feeling for Natives, and his extraordinary insight into their 
character, together with his military training and his varied political 
experience, peculiarly fitted him to be at the head of a Government at 
such a crisis.J 

All this, however, is a digression from niy narrative, to which I must 
now return. 

AVhile the withdrawal was being effected, Peel’s guns distracted tho 
enemy’s attention from the proceedings by keeping up a perpetual and 
destructive tire on tho Kaisarbagh, thus leading the rebels to believe 
that our whole efforts were directed to taking that place. By the even¬ 
ing of the 22nd three large breaclies had been made, and the enemy 
naturally expected an assault to take place the next morning. But tho 

* Prestige., or, rather, good luck. f ‘Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.’ 

X In Sir Henry Lawrence’s ‘ Life ’ two lueinoranda one by Lieutenant 

(now Lieuteiiaiit-Genci'al) McLeod Iiiues, Assistant Engineer at Lucknow iu 
1857, the otlier by Sir Henry Lawrence himself. They are worthy of i»erusHl, 
and will give tlin reader some insight into Lawrence’s olianieter ; they will 
also oxenii)iify lio\v necessary it is for anyone placed in u ])osition of authority 
in India to study the peculiarities of the pemde and giiiii their confidence by 
kindness and sympathy, to wdiicli tlicy readily respond, and, above all, to lie 
firm and decided in his dealings with them. Firmness and decision are 
rtuaiities wbi(di arc appreciated more than all others by Natives ; they expect 
tliem in their Rulers, and without thoni no Euiopean can have any power 
over them, or ever hope to gain their respect and esteem. 
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object of that heavy firo hail already been accomplished; the women 
and children, the sick and wounded, were all safe in the Dilkusha; no 
one was left in the Residency but the garnson, on duty for the last time 
at the posts they had so long and so bravely defended, and they were to 
leave at midnight. 

As the clock struck twelve, in the deepest silence nnd with the 
utmost caution, the gallant little band evacuated the place, ond passed 
down the long line of posts, first those held by Outrain’s and Havelock’s 
men, and then those occupied by the relieving force, until they reached 
the Martinifcre Park. As thej" moved on, Outrem’s and Havelock’s 
troops fell in behind, and were followed by the relieving force, which 
brought up the rear. The sohome for this very delicate movement had 
been most carefully considered beforehand by Generlil Mansfield, the 
clever Chief of the Staff, who cleiirly expLiined to all concerned the 
parts they had to play, and enipliatically impressed upon tliem that 
success depended on his directions bi'ing follo’wed to the letter, and on 
their being carried out without the slightest noise or confusion. 

Sir (yoliu Campbell and Hope Grant, sixrrounded by their respective 
staffs, watched the movement from a position in front of the Sikandar- 
bagh, where a body of Artillery and Infantry were held in readiness 
for any emergency. Wien the time arrived for the advanced piquets 
to be drawn in, the enemy seemed to have become suspicious, for they 
suddenly opened fire with guns and musketry from the Koisarbagh, 
and for a moment we feared our plana had been discovered. Fortu¬ 
nately, one of Peel’s roeket-carts was still in position beyond the Moti 
Mahal, and the celerity with which the officer in charge replied to this 
burst of fire apparently convinced the enemy we were holding our 
ground, for the firing soon ceased, and we breathed ngain. 

Mansfield had taken the precaution to have with him an officer from 
Hale’s brigade, which was on the left rear of our line of posts, that he 
might go back and tell his Brigadier when the proper time came for 
the latter to move off in concert with the rest of the force; but this 
officer had not, apparently, understood that he would have to return in 
the dark, and when Mansfield directed him to carry out the duty for 
which he had been summoned, he replied that he did not think he 
could find his way. Mansfield was very angry, and with reason, for 
it was of supreme importance that the retirement should be simul¬ 
taneous, and turning to me, he said: ‘ You have been to Hale's 
position: do you think you could find your way there now?’ I 
answered: ‘I think I can.’ Upon which he told me to go at once, 
and ordered the officer belonging to the brigade to accompany me. I 
then asked the General whether he wished me to retire with Hale's 
party or return to him. He replied: ' Return to me here, that 1 may 
be sure the order has been received.’ "" 

I rode off with my companion, and soon found 1 had undertaken to 
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perform a far from easy, and rather hazardous duty. 1 had only been 
over the ground twice—going to and returning from the position on- 
the 18th—and most of the villages then standing ^'had since be^ 
burnt. There was no road, but any number of paths, which seeih^ 
to lead in every direction but the right one; at last, however,' wo 
arrived at our destination, 1 delivered the order to Colonel Hale, and 
set out on iny return journey alone. My consternation was great on 
reaching the Sikandarbagh, where I had been ordered to report mj^elf 
to Mansfield, to find it deserted by the Generals, their staffs, and the 
troops; not a creature was to be seen. I then began to undorst^d 
what a long time it had taken me to carry out the errand upon which 
I had been sent, much longer, no doubt, than Mansfield thought 
possible. I could not help feeling that 1 was not in at all a pleasant 
position, for any moment the enemy might discover the force !j;sad 
departed, and come out in pursuit. As it turned out, however, happily 
for me, they remained ''or some hours in blissful ignorance of our 
successful retirement, and, Instead of following in our wake, contiriued 
to keep up a heavy fire on the empty Residency and other abandoned 
posts. Turning my horse’s head in the direction I knew the trbopS 
must have taken, 1 galloped as fast as he could carry me until I 
overtook the rear guard just as it was crossing the canal, along the 
right bank of which the greater part of the force had been placed in 
position. When 1 reported myself to Mansfield, he confessed that he 
had forgotten all about me, which somewhat surprised me, for I liad 
frequently noticed how exactly he remembered the particulars of ^my 
order he gave, no matter how long a time it took to execute it. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Belief of the Lucknow garrison was now accomplished—a grand 
achievement indeed, of which any Commander might well be proud, 
carried oat as it had boon in every particular as originally planned, 
thus demonstrating with what care each detail had been thought out, 
and how admirably movement after movement had been executed. 

November the 28rd was spent in arranging for the march to 
Cawnpore, and in organizing the division which was to be left in 
position, under Outram, in and about the Alatnbagh; it was to be 
strong enough to hold its own, and to keep open commimication with 
Head-Quarters. 

My timo was chiefly occupied in assisting in the distribution of 
transport, and in carrying out Hope Grant’s directions as to the order 
in which the troops were to march. Bound the Dilkusha the scene of 
confusion was bewildering in the extreme; women, children, siqjc and 
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wounded men, elephants, camels, bullocks and bullock-carts, fri-ass- 
cutters’ ponies, and doolies with Ihoir innumerable bearers, all crowded 
together. To marshal these incongruous elements and get them 
started seemed at first to be an almost hopeless task. At last the 
families were got off in two bodies, eocdi under a married officer whose 
wife was of the party, and through whom all possible arrangements 
for their comfort were to be made, and their place on the lino of 
march, position in camp, etc., determined. 

In the afternoon the force v/aa gratified by the issue of a General 
Order by the Coinmander-in-Chief thanking the troops for the manner 
in which the very difficult and harassing service of the Relief hod been 
performed. Alluding to the withdrawal, he said it ^was a model of 
discipline and exactitude, the result of which was that the rebels were 
completely thrown off their guard, and the retirement had been 
successfully carried out in the face of 50,000 of the enemy along a 
most inconveniently narrow and tortuous lane—the only line of retreat 
open. 

The following morning Hope Grant’s division marched to the 
Alambagh. On arrival there, our transport was sent back for Outram’s 
division, which joined us the morning after, bringing with it General 
Havelock's dead body. He had di(Hl the previous day—* a martyr to 
duty,’ as the Commander-in-Chief expressed it in his General Order, 
The brave old soldier, who had served with distinction in four 
campaigns before the Mutiny—Burma, Afghanistan, Gwalior, and the 
Sutlej—was buried inside the Alambagh enclosure, respected and 
honoured by the whole army, but more especially by those who had 
shared in his noble efforts to rescue the Lucknow giurrison. 

A wash and change of clothes, in which wo were now able to 
indulge, were much-appreciated luxuries. From the time we had left 
the Alambagh every officer and man had been on duty without 
cessation, and slept, if they slept at all, on the spot where the close of 
day found them fighting. 

It was a tough experience, but, notwithstanding the exposure, hard 
work, and a minimum of sleep, there was no great sickness amongst 
the troops. The personal interest which every man in the force felt in 
the rescue of his countrymen and countrywomen, in addition to the 
excitement at all times inseparable from war, was a stimulant which 
enabled all ranks to bear up in a marvellous manner against long- 
continued privations and hardships—^for body fSnd mind ore equally 
affected by will—and there was no doubt about the will in this instance 
to endure anything that was necessary for the speedy achievement of 
the object in view. Personally, I was in the best of health, and 
though I ahnost lived on horseback, I never felt inconvenience or 
fatigue. 

The 25th and 26th were busy days, spent in allotting camp equipage 
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and malting the necessary arrangements for fitting out Outram’s force 
—4,000 ^strong, with 2-5 guns and howitzers and 10 mortars. 

At 11 a.ni. on the 27 th we started on our return inarch towards 
Cawnpore.* Jt was a strange procession. Everything in the shape of 
wheeled carriage and laden animals had to keep to the road, which 
was narrow, and for the greater part of the way raised, for the country 
at that time of the year was partly under water, and jhih were 
numerous. Thus, the column was about twelve miles in length, so that 
the head had almost reached the end of the riiaroh before the rear 
could start. Delays wore constant and unavoidable, and the time 
each day's journey occupied, as well as the mode of conveyance—* 
coimtry carts innocent of springs'-must have been most trying 
delicate women and wounded men. Eortunattdy there was no rain; 
but the sun was still hot in the daytiine, causing greater sensitiveness 
to the bitter cold at night. 

My place was with tin' ad\ance guard, as I hod to go on ahead to 
nmrk out the camp and have) ramps got ready to enable the carts to be 
taken off the raised roads. Soon after leaving the Alarnbagh we heard 
the sound of guns from the dhection of Cawnpore, and when we 
reached Baiii bridge (about thirteen miles on, where a small post had 
been established) the officer in command told us that there had been 
heavy firing all that day and the day before. 

Camp was pitched about two miles further on late in the afternoon; 
but my work was not over till midnight, when the rear guard arrived, 
for it took all that time to form up the miscellaneous convoy. 

Next morning we made an early start, in order to reach our destina¬ 
tion, if possible, before dark. Having received no information from 
Cawnpore for more than ton days, the Commander-in-Chief was 
beginning to feel extremely anxious, and the firing we had heard the 
previous day had greatly increased his uneasiness, for there seem^ 
little room for doubt that the Gwalior rebels were making an attack 
on that place. The probability that this would happen had been fore¬ 
seen by Sir Colin, and was one of his reasons for determining to limit 
the operations at Lucknow to the withdrawal of the garrison. 

* Our force consisted of the troops which Sir Colin had reviewed on the 
Alarnbagh plain on the 11th instant, with the exception of the 75th Foot, 
which was transferred to Outrani’s division. We Iwl, however, in their 
place, tlie survivors of the 32iul Foot, and of the Native regiments w^ho had 
belmved so loyally during the siege. These latter were formed into one 
battalion, called tlie Eegiment of Lucknow-—the present 16th Bengal Infantry. 
The 32iid Foot, which was not up to full strength (1,067) when the Mutiny 
broke out, liad in 1857-58 no less than 610 men killed and wounded, exclusive 
of 169 who died from diseiise. We had also with us, and to them was given 
an honoiiml place, ‘ the remnant of the few faitlifiil pensioners whohadmone, 
of many thousands in Oudh, responded to the call or Sir Henry Lawrence to 
come in to aid the cause'of those whose salt they had eaten.’—Locture on the 
^lief of Lucknow, by Colonel H. W. Norman. 
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We had not proceeded fur, when firing was again heard, and by noon 
oU doubt as to its meaning was ended by a Native who brought a note 
marked * Most urgent,’ written in Greek'character, and addressed to 
* General Sir Colin Campbell, or any ollicer commanding troops on the 
Lucknow road.* This turned out to bo a communication from General 
Windham, who had* been placed in command at Cawnporo when the 
Commander-in-Chief left for Lucknow on the 9th of November. It was 
dated two days earlier, and told of an attack having been made, that 
there had been bard fighting, and that the troops were sorely pressed; 
in conclusion Windham eai’uestly besought the Chief to come to his 
assistiince with the least possible delay. 

P Two other letters followed in quick succession, the last containing 
the disappointing and disheartening intelligence that Windham, with 
the greater part of his troops, had been driven into the Gutrenchinent, 
plainly showing that the city and cantonment were in the possession of 
the enemy, and suggesting the possibility of the bridge of boats having 
been destroyed. 

Sir Colin, becoming impatient to learn the oxact state of tins case, 
desired me to ride on as fast as I could to the river; and if I found the 
bridge broken, to return at once, but if it were still in existence to cross 
over, try and see the General, and bring back all the information I 
could obtain. 

I took a couple of sowars with me, and on roaching tho river I 
found, under cover of a hastily-constructed tete-de-pont^ a guard of 
British soldiers, under Lieutenjint Budgen, of the 82nd Foot, whose 
delight at seeing me was most cil'usively expressed. He informed me 
that tho bridge was siill intact, but that it was unlikely it would long 
remain so, for Windham was surrounded except on the river side, and 
the garrison was ‘ at its last gasp.’ 

' I pushed across and got into the enti’cnchment, which was situated 
on the river immcsdiately below the bridge of boats. Tlic confusion 
inside was groat, and I could hardly force my way through the mass of 
men who thronged round my horse, eager to leom when help might be 
expected; they were evidently demoralized by the ill-success which had 
attended tho previous daya^ operations, and it was not until I reassured 
them with the news that the Commandcr-in-Cluef was close at hand 
that I managed to get through the crowd and deliver my message to 
the General. 

The * hero of the Redan,’ whom I now saw for the first time, though 
the fame of his achievement had preceded him to India, was a hand¬ 
some, cheery-looking man of about forty-eight years of age, who 
appeared, in contrast to the excited multitude I had passed, thoroughly 
calm and collected; and notwithstanding the hitter disappointment it 
must have been to him to be obliged to give up the city and retire with 
his wholly inadequate force into the entrenchment, he was not dispirited, 
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and had aJl his wits about him. In a few words bo told me what had 
happened, and desired mo to explain to the Coimnander-in-Chief that, 
^though the city and cantonment had to be abandoned, he was still 
holding the enemy in check roimd tho assembly-rooms (which were 
situated outside and to the west front of the entrenchment), thus pre¬ 
venting their approaching the bridge of boats near*onough to injure it. 

I was about to start back to Head-Quarters, when suddenly loud 
cheers broke from the men, caused by tho appearance in their midst of 
the Commandor-in-Chief himself. After I had left him, Sir Colin 
became every minute more impatient and fidgety, and ere long st^irted 
off after me, accompanied by Mansfield and some other staff ofificerB. 
lie was recognized by the soldiers, some of whom had known him in 
tlie Crimea, and they at once surrounded him, giving enthusiastic ex¬ 
pression to their joy at seeing him again. 

The Chief could now judge for himself as to how juattors stood, so, 
as there was plenty of work in camp for mo, I started back to rejoin my 
own General, On my way 1 stopped to speak to Budgon, whom I 
found in a most dejected frame of niind. Unfortunately for him, he 
had used exactly tho same words in describing the situation at Cawn- 
poro to Sir Colin as he had to me, which roused the old Chief’s indig¬ 
nation, and he flew at the wretched man as he was eornetimos apt to 
do when greatly put out, rating him soundly, and asking him how 
he dared to say of Her Majesty’s troops that they were ‘ at their last 
gasp/ 

1 found Hope Grant about four miles from the river bank, where the 
camp was being pitched. Sir Colin did not return till after dark, when 
we wore told that the rest of Windham’s troops had been driven inside 
the entrenchment, which only confirmed what we had, suspected, for 
flames were seen mounting high into the air from the direction of the 
assembly-rooms, which, it now turned out, had been set on fire by the 
enemy—an unfortunate occurrence, as in them had been stored the 
camp equipage, kits, clothing, etc., belonging to most of the regiments 
which had crossed the Ganges into Oudh. liut what w’aa more serious 
still was the fact that the road was now open for the rebels’ heavy 
guns, which might be brought to bear upon the bridge of boats at any 
moment. 

Owing to the length of the march (thirty-two or thirty-three miles), 
some of tho carts and the heavy guns did not arrive rih daybreak. 
Scarcely had the bullocks been unyoked, before the guns were ordered 
on to the river bank, where they formed up, and so effectually plied the 
enemy with shot and shell that the passage of the river was rendered 
comparatively safe for oar troops. 

When the men had breakfa^ed, the order was given to cross over. 
Bir Colin accompanied the column as far as the bridge, and then 
directed Hope Grant, with the Horse Artillery and moat of the OavaLi;y, 
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Bourchler's battery and Adrian Hope’s brigade, to move to the south¬ 
east of the city and take up a position on the open ground which 
stretched from the river to the Grand TruidrEoad, with the canal be¬ 
tween us and the enemy. By tliis arrangement communication with 
Allahabad, which had been temporarily Interrupted, was restored, a 
very necessary measure, for until the road was made safe, reinforce¬ 
ments, which on account of the paucity of transport had to be sent up 
in small detachments, could not reach us, nor could the families and 
sick soldiers be sent down country. 

The passage of the huge convoy over the bridge of boats, under the 
protection of Greathed’s brigade, was a most tedious business, occupy¬ 
ing thirty hours, from 3 p.m. on the 29th till about 9 p.m. on the 80th, 
when Inglis brought over the roar guard. During its transit the enemy 
fired occasionally on the bridge, and tried to destroy it by floating 
lire-rafts down the river; fortunately they did not succeed, and the 
convoy arrived without accident on the ground set apart for it in the 
roar of oui* camp. 

For the three first days of December I was chiefly employed in 
reconnoitring with the Native Cavalry the country to our loft and rear, 
to make sure that the rebels had no intention of attempting to get round 
that flank, and in making arrangements for the despatch of the families, 
the sick, and the wounded, to Allahabad e7i route to Calcutta. We im¬ 
provised covers for some of the carts, in which wo placed the women 
and children and the worst cases amongst the men; but with all our 
efforts to render them less unfit for the purpose, these carts remained 
but rough and painful conveyances for delicate women and suffering 
men to travel in. 

We were not left altogether unmolested by the enemy during these 
days. Round shot kept continually failing in our midst, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the Commander-in-Chief’s tent, the exact posi¬ 
tion of which must have somehow been made known to the rebels, 
otherwise they could not have distinguished it from the rest of the 
camp, as it was an unpretentious hill tent, such as was then used by 
subaltern officers. 

Until the women left camp on the night of the 3rd December, we 
were obliged to act on the defensive, and were not able to stop the 
enemy’s fire completely, though wo managed to keep it under control 
hy occupying the point colled Generalganj, and strengthening the 
piquets on our right and left flank. On the 4tb a second unsuccessful 
attempt was made to destroy the bridge of boats by means of fire-rafts, 
and on the dth there were several affairs at the outposts, all of which 
ended in the discomfiture of the rebels .without any great loss to our¬ 
selves ; liieutenant-Colonel Ewart of the 93rd Highlanders, who lost 
his arm on the 1st, and Captain Crutohley of the some regiment, who 
was severely wounded, J)eing the only casualties amongst the officers. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The time had now arrived to give the Gwalior troops a repetition of 
the lesson taught thorn at Agra on the 10th October. They had had 
it all thoir own way since then; and having proved too strong for 
Windham, they misunderstood the Coinmander-in-Clhef remaining for 
HO long on the defensive, and atti'ibutcd his inaction to fear of their 
supoi'ior prowess. 

Sunday, the 6th December, was ofto of those glorious days in which 
the European in northern India revels for a groa.t part of the winter, 
clear and cool, with a cloudless sky. I awoke refnjshed after a good 
night's rest, and in higli spirits iit the prospect before us of a satis¬ 
factory day's work; for wo lioped to drive the oiieniy from Cawnpore, 
and to convince those who had witnessed, if not taken part in, the 
horrible brutalities perpetrated there, tliat J^lngland’s hour had come at 
last. 

The 42nd Highlanders, a battery of Royal Artillery, and detach¬ 
ments of several' different corps, had quite lately been added to the 
force, so that the Conimander-in-Chicf liad now at his disposal about 
6,000 Infantry, 600 Cavalry, and 35 guns. The Infantry wore divided 
into four brigades, commanded respectively by Greathed, Adrijm Hope, 
Inglis, and Walpole.* The ('avalry brigade, consistiug of the same 
regiments which had come with us from Delhi, was commanded by 
IJrigadier Little, the Ar*tillery+ by Major-General Dupuis, and the 
EngiiKiers by Colonel Harness, General Windliarn being placed in 
charge of the entrenchments. 

Opposed to this force there were 25,000 men, with 40 guns, not all 
disciplined soldiers, but all adepts in the use of arms, and accustomed 
to fighting. They wore divided into two distinct bodies, one composed 
of the Gwalior Contingent, tho Rani of Jhansi’s followers, and the 
mutinous regiments which had been stationed in Jinndelkand, Central 
India, and Rajputana, which occupiod the right of the enemy’s 
position, covering their line of retreat by the Kalpi road. The other 
consisted of the troops—regular and irregular—which had attached 
themselves to the Nana, and lield the city and the ground which lay 
between it and the Ganges, their lino of retreat being along the Grand 

* Grcathcd s brigade consisted of the 8tli and 64th Foot and 2nd Punjab 
Infanlry. Adrian HofMj's brigade consisted of tlie 53rd Foot, 42nd and 93rd 
Highlanders, and 4th Punjab Infantiy. Inglis’s brigade fionsisted of the 
23ra Fusiliers, S2nd and 82nd Foot. Walpole's brigade consisted of the 2nd 
and 3rd Battalions Rifle Brigade and a detachment of tho 3Sth Foot. 

t The Artillery consisted of Peel's Nav.d Brigade, Blunt’s, Brit^e’s and 
l^inmington s troops of Hoi-sc Artillery, Bourcdiier's, Middleton's, ana Smith’s 
Fickl batteries, ana Lougdeii’s Heavy battery. 
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Trunk Bead to liithur. Tantia Topi was in command of the whole 
force, while the Nana remained with his own people on the left Hank. 

On the centre and left the enemy wore very strongly posted, and 
could only be approached through the city and by way of the difficult 
broken gi'ound, covered wth ruined houses, stretching along the river 
bank. 

While the men were eating their breakfasts, and the tents were 
being struck, packed, and sent to the rear, Sir Colin carefully explained 
his plan of operations to the Commanding officers and the staff; this 
plan was, to make a feint on the enemy's left and centre, but to direct 
the real attack on their right, hoping thus to be able to dispose of this 
portion of Tantia Topi’s force, before assistance could be obtained from 
any other part of the line, ^ 

With this view Wiudhiun was ordered to open with every gun within 
the entrenchment at 9 a.in.; while Greathed, supported by Walpole, 
threatened the enemy’s centre. Exactly at the hour named, the roar 
of Windham’s Artillery was heard, followed a few minutes later by the 
rattle of Greathed’s musketry along the bank of the canal. Mean¬ 
while, Adrian Hope's brigade was drawn up in fightitig formation 
behind the Cavalry stables on our side of the Trunk Road, and Inglis’s 
brigade behind the racecourse on the other side. At eleven o’clock the 
order was given to advance. The Cavalry and Horse Artillery moved 
to the loft with instructions to cross the canal by a bridge about two 
miles off, and to be ready to fall upon the enom^^ as they retreated 
along the Kalpi road. Walpole’s brigade, covered by Smith’s Field 
battery, crossed the canal by a bridge immediately to the left of 
GoneraJganj, cleared the canal bank, and, by hugging the wall of the 
city, effectually prevented reinforcements reaching the enemy's right. 

Peel’s and Longden’s heavy guns, and Bourchier’s and Middleton’s 
Field batteries, now opened on some brick-kilns and mounds which the 
enemy were holding in strength on our side of the canal, and against 
which Adrian Hope's and Inglis’s brigades advanced in parallel lines, 
covered by the 4th Punjab Infantry in skirmishing order. 

It was a sight to be remembered, that advance, as we watched it 
from our position on horseback, grouped round the Commander-in- 
Chiel Before us stretched a fine open grassy plain; to the right the 
dark green of the Rifle Brigade battalions revealed where Walpole’s 
brigade was crossing the canal. Nearer to us, the .53rd Foot, and the 
42ad and Q8rd Highlanders in their bonnets and kilts, marched as on 
parade, although the enemy's guns played upon them and every now 
and then a round shot plunged through their ranks or ricocheted over 
their heads; on they went without apparently being in the least dis¬ 
concerted, and wthout the slightest confusion. 

As the brick-kilns were neared, the 4th Punjab Infantry, supported 
by the 68rd Foot, charged the enemy in grand style, and drove them 
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across the canal. Here there occurred a slight check. The rebels, 
having been reinforced, made a stand, and bringing guns to bear upon 
the bridge within grape range, they must have done us great damage 
but for the timely arrival of Peel and his sailors with a heavy gun. 
This put new life into the attacking party; with a loud cheer they 
dashed across the bridge, while Peel poured roimd after round from his 
24*pouncior on the insurgents with moat salutary effect. The enemy 
faced about and retired with the utmost celerity, leaving a 9-pounder 
gun in our possession. 

Tlie whole of IIopo’s brigade, followed by Inglis’s, now arrived on 
the scone and proceeded to cross the canal, some by the bridge, while 
others waded through the water. Having got to the other side, both 
brigades re-formed, and moved rapidly along the TCalpi road. We (the 
Commander-in-Chief, Hope Grant, and their respective staffs) accom¬ 
panied this body of troops for about a mile and a half, when the rebels’ 
comp came in sight. A few rounds were fired into it, and then it was 
rushed. 

We were evidently unexpected visitors; wounded men were lying 
about in all directions, and many sepoys were surprised calmly cooking 
their frugal meal of unleavened broad. The tents were found to be 
full of property plundered from the city and cantonment of Cawnpore 
—soldiers’ kits, bedding, clothing, and every description of miscel¬ 
laneous articles; but to us the most valuable acciuisition was a quantity 
of grain and a large number of fine bullocks, of wliich those best suited 
for Ordnance purposes wore kept, and the rest were made over to the 
Commissariat. 

That portion of the rebel force with which we had been engaged 
was now in full retreat, and Sir Colin wished to follow it up at once ; 
but the Cavalry and Horse Artillery had not arrived, so that consider¬ 
able delay occurred; while wo were waitiiig the Chief arranged to send 
Mansfield with a small force* round to the north of Cawnpore, and, by 
thus threatening the road along which the Nana’s troops must retreat, 
compel them to evacuate the city. The 23rd Eoyal Welsh Fusiliers 
and a detachment of the 38th Foot were to bo left to look after the 
deserted camp, and Inglis’s biigado was to move along tho Kalpi road 
in support of the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. But where were the 
much-needed and anxiously-expected mounted troops? It was not 
like them to be out of the way when their services were required; 
but it was now nearly two o’clock, they had not appeared, and the 
days were very short. What was to be done ? The enemy could not 
be allowed to carry off their guns and escape punishment. Suddenly 
the old Chief announced that he had determined to follow them up 
himself with Bourchier’s battery and his own escort, 

* Mansfield was fflven the two Rifle Bri^dc battalions, the OSrd 
lauders, Longden’s Heavy, and Middleton’s Field battery. 
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What a ohaso we had I We went at a gallop, only pulling up 
occasionally for the battery to come into action, ‘ to clear our front and 
flanka.* We came up with a goodly number of jtragglers, and captured 
several guns and carts laden with ammunition. But we were by this 
time overtaking large bodies of the rebels, and they were becoming too 
numerous for a single battery and a few staff officers to cope with. We 
had outstripped the Coinmandor-in-Chief, and Hope Grant decided to 
halt, hoping that the missing Cavalry and Horse Artillery might soon 
turn up. We had not to wait long. In about a quarter of an hour 
they appeared among some trees to our left, even more put out than we 
were at their not having been to the front at such a time. Their guide 
had made too great a d4tour, but the sound of our guns showed them 
his mistake, and they at once altered their course and puphed on in the 
direction of the firing. Sir Olin had also coino up, so off we started 
again, and never drew rein until we reached the Pandu Naddi, fourteen 
miles from Cawnpore, The rout was complete. Finding themselves 
pressed, the sepoys scattered over the country, throwing away their 
arms and divesting themselves of their imiforni,.that they might pass 
for harmless peasants. Nineteen guns, some of them of largo calibre, 
were left in our hands. Our victory was particularly satisfactory in 
that it was achieved with but slight loss to ourselves, the casualties 
being 2 officers and 11 men Idlled, and 0 officers and 70 men wounded. 

Hope Grant now desired me to hurry back to Cawnpore before it got 
too dark, and select the ground for the night's bivouac. As there was 
some risk in going alone, Augustus Anson volunteered to accompany 
me. We had got about half-way, when wo came across the dead body 
of Lieutenant tSalmond, who had been acting Aido-dc-cauip to my 
General, and must have got separated from us in the pursuit. Ilia 
throat was cut, and he had a severe wound on the face. Soon after wo 
met Inglis’s brigade, which, in accordance with my instructions, I 
turned back. On reaching the Gwalior Contingent camp, wo heard 
that an attempt had been made to recapture it, which had been re¬ 
pulsed by the troops left in charge. 

It was dusk by the time we reached the junction of the Kalpi and 
Grand Trunk ros^s, and we agreed that this would be a good place for 
a bivouac, the city being about a mile in front, and Mansfield's column 
less than two miles to the left. I marked out the ground, and showed 
each corps as it came up the position it was to occupy. When all this 
was over I was pretty well tired out and ravenously hungry; but food 
there was none, so 1 had made up my mind to lie down, famished os I 
was. Just then I came across some sleeping men, who to my joy 
turned out to be Dighton Probyn and the officers of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, who were magnanimous enough to forgive the abrupt inter¬ 
ruption to their slumbers, and to supply me with some cold mutton, 
bread, and a bottle of beer. Never was man more grateful for a meal, 
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and never was a meal more thoroughly enjoyed. T lay down beside my 
friends and was soon fast asleep, in spite of the bitter cold and being 
much troubled about my horse; neither for him nor myself was thei-e 
a vestige of covering to bo found. 

The next morning I was astir by cockcrow. Patrols who had been 
sent forward to ascertain tlic truth of a rumour wliich had reached the 
Cotumander-in-Chief the previous evening, to the effect that the city 
had been evacuated, retiu'ned with confirmation of the report; but the 
news in other respects was far from satisfactory. Mansfielfl’s move¬ 
ment had caused the enemy to retire, but they had got away without 
loss, and had succeeded in carrying off all their guns; so that only 
one half of Tantia Topi’s force had really been dealt with; the other 
half still remained to be disposed of, and to Hope Grant’s great satis¬ 
faction and my delight, the duty of fpllowing them up was entrusted 
to him. 

His orders were to go to Bithur, as it was thought likely that the 
Nana's troops would retire on tlmt place. But as the new^s was not 
very reliable, Hope Grant was told to use his own discretion, and act 
according to circumstances. 

For several days I had been trying unsuccessfully to get hold of some 
Natives upon whom I could roly to bring me truatwortliy information 
as to the enemy’s movements. It is always of the utmost importance 
that a Qiiartonnaster-Gciieral on service siiould have the help of such 
men, and I was now more tlmn over in need of reliable intelligence. In 
this emergency I applied to Captain Bruce, the officer in cluirge of the 
Intelligence Department W'hich had been established at Ciiwnporo for 
the purpose of tracing the whereabouts of those rebels who had taken a 
prominent part in the atrocities. I was at once supplied with a first- 
rato man, Unjur Tiwari by name,* who from that niomont until I left 

* ITnjnr Tiwari’s career was a very rmarkahle otip. . A sppoy in the 
1st Bengal Native Infantry, he was at Banda when the Mutiny broke out, 
and during the disturbances at that ])laco he aided a European clerk and his 
wife to escape, and showed hia disintercslediieas by refusing to take a gold 
ring, tlin only leward they liad to otl'er him. Tie ihoi joined Havelock’s 
force, and ivudcved oxcclleiit service as a spy; and altliougli taken priaocer 
more than once, and on oin* occiision tortured, he never wavered in his loyalty 
to ns. AccoitijMLTiyiiig Outram to Lucknow, he volunteered to carry a letter 
to Cawnpove, and after falling into the hands of the re})ela, and being cruelly 
ill-treated by he effected his csca}»c, and safely delivered Outram s 

message to Sir CoUn Oaini^belL He then worked for me moat faithfully, pro¬ 
curing iiifonuation which I could always thoroughly roly upon ; and I was 
much gratified wlieu he was rewarded by a graiit of Ks. 3.000, presented with 
a sword of honour, and invested with the Order of British India, with the 
title of Sirdar BaluMiur. I was proportionately distressed some years later to 
find that, owing to misrepresentations of enemies when he was serving in the 
Oudh Military Police, Unjur Tiwari had been deprived of his rewards, and 
learning he was paralyz^ and in want, I begged Itord Napier to interest 
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India for Enjjland in April, rendered mo most valuable service. 
He was a Brahmin by caste, and belonged to the 1st Native Infantry. 
In a few words I explained what I required'of him, and he started at 
once for Bithur, promising to meet me the next day on the lino of 
march. 

Early on the afternoon of the 8th wo marched out of Cawnpore, and 
at sunset UnjurTiwari, true to his promise, made his appearance at the 
point where the road turns off to Bithur. Ho told me that the Nana 
had slept at that place the night before, but hearing of our approach, 
had decamped with all his guns and most of liis followers, and was now 
et a ferry some miles up the river, trying to get across and malce his 
way to Oudh. We had come thirteen miles, and had many more to 
go before we could got to the ferry, and as there was nothing to be 
gained by arriving there in the dark, a halt was ordered for rest and 
refreshment. At midnight we started again, and reached Shoorajpur 
(three miles from the ferry) at daybreals. Here we left our impedi¬ 
menta, and proceeded by a cross-country road. Presently a couple of 
mounted men belonging to the enemy, not perceiving who we were, 
galloped straight into the escort. On discovering their mistake, they 
turned and tried to escape, but in vain; one was killed, the other ' 
captured, and from him we learnt that the rebels were only a short dis¬ 
tance ahead. Wc pushed on, and soon came in sight of them and of the 
river; crowds wore; collected on the banks, and boats were being 
hiufriedly laden, some of the guns having already been placed on board. 
Our troops were ordered to advance, but the ground along the river bank 
was treacherous and very heavy. Notwitlistanding, tbo Artillery 
managed to struggle through, and when the batteries had got to within 
1,000 yards of the ferry, the enemy appeared suddenly to discover our 
presence, and opened upon us with their Artillery. Our batteries gal¬ 
loped on, and got considerably nearer before they returned the fire; 
after a few rounds the rebels broke and fled. The ground was so un¬ 
favourable for pursuit, being full of holes and quicksands, that nearly all 
escaped, except a few cut up by the Cavalry. Fifteen gtms were 
captured, with one single casualty on our side—the General himself— 
who was hit on the foot by a spent grape-shot, without, happily, being 
much hurt. 

Hope Grant’s successful management of this little expedition con¬ 
siderably enhanced the high opinion the Commander-in-Chief had 
already formed of his ability. He was next ordered to proceed to 
Bithur and complete the destruction of that place, which had been 


luiuselF iu the matter, tbo result being that the bmve old man was aven a 
yearly pension of Rs. 1,200 for his life. Ho was alive when I loft India, and 
altbouj^ he resided B 9 nio distance horn the railway he always bod himself 
carried to see me whenever I travelled in bis direction. 
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begun by Havelock in July. We found the palace in good order—there 
was little evidence that it had been Nusited by an avenging force, and 
in one of the rooms which had been occupied by the treacherous Azi- 
mula Khan, I came across a number of letters, some unopened, and 
some extremely interesting, to which I shall have to refer later on. 

We left Adrian Hope’s brigade at Bithur to search for treasure re¬ 
ported to have been buried near the palace, and returned to Cawnpore, 
where we remained for about ten days, not at all sorry for the rest. 

During this time of comparative idleness, I went over thp ground 
where the troops under Windham had been engaged for three days, and 
heard many comments on the conduct of the operations. All spoke in 
high terms of Windham’s dash and courage, but as a Commander he 
was generally considered to have failed. 

Windham was without doubt placed in an extremely difficult posi¬ 
tion. The' relief of the garrison at Lucknow was of such paramount 
importance that Sir Colin Campbell was obliged to take witli him every 
available man,* and found it necessary to order Windham to send all 
reinforcements after him as soon as they arrived, aliliough it was 
recognized as probable that Tantia Topi, with the largo force then 
assembled near Ealpi, would advance on Cawnpore as soon as the 
Oommander-in-Chief was committed to his difficult undertaking. Wind¬ 
ham’s orders were to improve the defences of the entrenchment; to 
carefully watch the movements of the C waller army ; and to make as 
much display os possible of the troops at his command by encamping 
them in a conspicuous position outside the city; but he was not on any 
account to move out to attack, unless compelled to do so in order to 
prevent the bombardment of the entrenchment. The safety of this 
entrenchment was of great importance, for it contained a number of 
guns, quantities of ammunition and other warlike stores, and it covered, 
as already shown, the bridge of boats over the Ganges. 

Windham loyally carried out his instructions, but he subsequently 
asked for and obtained leave to detain any trodps arriving at Cawnpore 
after the 14tb of November, os he did not feel himself strong enough, with 
the force at his disposal, to resist the enemy if attacked. But even after 
having received this sanction he twice despatched reinforcements 
to Lucknow, thus weakening himself considerably in order to give 
Sir Colin all possible help. 

* The garrison left at Cawnpore consisted of: 

Four companies of the 64th Foot, and small 

detachments of other regiments . 460 men. 

Sailors ••• *** 47 men. 

Total .. ... 497 

With a hastily organized bullock battery of four field guns, maimod partly by 
Europeans and portly by Sikhs. 
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Windham eventually had at his disposal about 1,700 Infantry and 
eight guns, the greater part of which were encamped as directed, out¬ 
side the city, close to the junction of the D^i and Ealpi roads, while 
the rest were posted in and around the entrenchment. Meanwhile the 
rebels were slowly approaching Cawnpore in detachments, with the 
evident intention of surrounding the place. On the 17th two bodies of 
troops were pushed on to Shuli and Shirajpur, within fifteen miles of 
the city, and a little less than that distance from each other. Windham 
thought that if ho cotild manage to surprise either of these, he could 
prevent the enemy from concentrating, and he drew up a scheme for 
giving effect to this plan, whicli he submitted for the approval of the 
Commander-in-Chief. No reply came, and after waiting a week he gave 
up all idea of attempting to surprise the detachments,^ and determined 
to try and arrest tho rebels' advance by attacking the main body, still 
some distance off. Accordingly he broke up his camp, and marched 
six miles along tho Ealpi road, on the same day that the Gwalior force 
moved some distance nearer to Cawnpore. Tho next morning, the 25th, 
the enemy advanced to Pandu Naddi, within three miles of Windham’s 
camp. 

Windham now found himself in a very critical position. With only. 
1,200 Infantry^ and eight light guns, he was opposed to Tantia Topi 
with an army of 25,000 men and forty guns. He had to choose 
whether he would fight these enormous odds or retire; he decided that 
to fight was tho least of the two evils, and he was so far successful tl^at 
he drove back timt portion of the opposing force immediately in his 
front, and captured three guns; but being unable to press his advantage 
on account of the paucity of men and tho total absence of Cavalry, he 
had perforce to fall back^a grievous necessity. He was followed the 
whole way, insulted and jeered at, by the rebel horsemen. The result 
of the day was to give confidence to the wily Mahratta leader; he 
pushed on to Cawnpore, and attacked Windham with such vehemence 
that by nightfall on the 2Bth the British troops were driven inside tho 
entrenchment, having had 315 men killed and wounded, and having 
lost all their baggage and camp equipage, 

Windbam uMHoubtedly laid himself open to censure. Hia defence 
was that, had he received the Commander-in-Chief s authority to carry 
out his plan for surprising the rebels, ho would certainly have broken 
up their army, and the disaster could not have occurred. But surely 
when ho decided that circumstances hod so changed since Sir Colin’s 
orders were ^ven os to justify him in disregarding them, he should 
have acted on bis own responsibility, and taken such steps as appeared, 

* The force was composed of the 34th Foot, and portions of the 82nd and 
8dth Foot, and 2nd Battalion Ride Brigade ; with four 9-}>oundeis, manned 
partly by Royal and Bengal gunners and partly by Sikhs; and four d-pouuders, 
manned by Madras Native gimnors. 
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to him host, instead of applying for sanction to a Cominainder far from 
the scene of action, and so entirely ignorant of the conditions under 
which the application was made, as to render it impossible for him to 
decide whether such sanction should be given. The march which 
Windham made towards the enemy on the 24th was quite as grave a 
disobedience of orders as would have been the surprise movement he 
contemplated on the 17th; but while the former placed him in a most 
dangerous position, and one from which it was impossible to deal the 
enemy a decisive blow, the latter, if successful, would have deserved, 
and doubtless would have received, the highest praise. 


CllArTEK XXVIII. 

Our stay at Cawnpore was more prolonged than the Commander-in- 
Ohief intended or wished it to be, but want of transport made it im¬ 
possible for us to move until the carta returned which had gone to 
Allahabad with the women and children iind the sick soldiers. Wo 
were thus delayed until the 23rd December, on which date we com¬ 
menced our inarch towards Fatehgarli. 

At Chobipur, two marches from Cawnpore, wlioro we spent Christmas 
Day, we wore joined by the troops who had been left behind at liitlitu*; 
they had not succeeded in discovering any considerable quantity of 
treasure, some silver vessels of various kinds being the only result of 
their labours. 

The Commander-in-Chiof*s object in moving on Fatehgarh was to 
restore order throughout the Doab and open communication between 
the Punjab and Bengal. 

A brigade under Brigadier Walpole had been despatched on the 16th, 
with orders to clear the country along the left bank of the Jumna up 
to Mainpuri, where he was to be joined by Brigadier Seaton with a 
strong column from Delhi, and whence the united force was to advance 
031 Fatehgarh. 

W’e reached Gursahaiganj, where the road turns off to Fatehgarh, 
on the 31st, and here the main body of the army halted on New 
Year’s Day, 1858; but information haAung been received that 5,000 
rebels under the Nawab of Farakabad had partly destroyed the sus¬ 
pension bridge over the Kali Naddi, about five miles ahead, and had 
then gone off towards Fatehgarh, Adrian Eope’a brigade was sent for¬ 
ward to repair the damage and watch the bridge. 

Early the following morning Sir Colin, with Mansfield and the rest 
of his staff, went on to inspect progress, leaving orders for the rest of 
the force to follow later in the day. Very soon, however, Hope Grant 
reodved an urgent message from the Chief of tiie Staff, telling him to 
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push on the troops with all possible speed, as the enemy had returned, 
and wore uow in stronf^th on the other side of the Kali Naddi. 

We (Sir Hope and his staff) started off with iho Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, and found, on vcacliiii" the bridge, that the rebels were 
occupying th(3 village of Khudaganj, just across the river, and only 
about 300 yards off, from which advantageous position they were 
poui’inga heavy fire on Hope’s brigade. Our piquets on the fuither 
side of the stream had boon strengthened by a wing of the 53rd Foot, 
and a wing of tho 93rd lliglilanders had been placed in reserve behind 
the bridge on the nearer side, the rest of the regiment having been 
despatched to watch a ford some distance down the river, while a 
battery of Field Artillery had been brought into action in reply to the 
enemy’s guns. Imirn'diately on the arrival of the main body, three of 
Peel’s guns, under Vaughan, his First Lieutenant, were pushed across 
the bridge to the fui'ther side, and getting under slielter of a convenient 
building, opened fire on the village, and on a toll-bar directly in its 
front, about which the enemy were collected in considerable numbers. 
Our Infantry now crossed over, followed by the Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery—a tedious operation, as there had not been time to fully repair 
the bridge, and in one place planks had only been laid for half its width, 
necessitating horses being led, and Infantry passing over in sections. 
Moreover, the enemy bad got the exact range, and several casualties 
occurred at this spot; one i’oiind shot alone killed and wounded six 
men of the 8th Foot. Vaughan at last succeeded in silencing tho gun 
which had troubled us most, and preparations were made for an attack 
on the village. Wliilc we were watching tho proceedings, the Inter¬ 
preter to tho Naval Brigade, Henry Hamilton Maxwell, a brother 
officer of mine who had been standing close to mo, was very badly 
wounded in the leg, and botli Sir Colin and Sir Hope wore hit by spent 
bullets, luckily without hcdrig much hurt. 

There was a feeling throughout the ai’iny that Sir Colin was inclined 
to favour Highlanders unduly ; and a rumour got about that the 93i‘d 
were to be allowed the honour of delivering the assault on Khudaganj, 
which was highly resented by tho 53rd, and they detorinined that on 
this occasion, at any rate, the Highlanders should not have it all their 
own way. The 53rd was composed of a remarkably fine set of fellows, 
chiefly Irish, and it was Mansfield’s own regiment; wishing, therefore, 
to do an old comrade a good turn, he had placed Major Payn,* one of 
the senior officers, in command of the piquets. Paynwas a fine dash¬ 
ing soldier, and a great favourite with the men, who calculated on his 
backing them up if they upset Sir Colin’s little plan. Whether what 
happened was with or without Payn’s permission, I cannot say, but 
we were all waiting near the bridge for tho attacking party to form, 

* The late General Sir William Payn, K.O.B. 
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when suddenly the ‘ advance ’ was sounded, then the ‘ double,’ followed 
by a tremendous cheer, and we saw the 63rd charge the enemy. Sir 
Colin was very angry, but the 63rd could not be brought back, and 
there was nothing for it but to support them. Hope’s and Greathed’s 
troops were instantly pushed on, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
were ordered to mount. 

The ground gradually sloped upwards towards Khudaganj, and the 
regiments moving up to the attack made a fine picture. The 93rd 
followed the impulsive 53rd, while Greathed’s brigade took a line to tiie 
left, and as they neared the village the rebels hastily limbered up their 
guns and retired. This was an opportunity for mounted troops such as 
does not often oc<;ur ; it was instantly seized by Hope Grant, who rode to 
the Cavalry, drawn up behind some sand hills, and ga\'o tlie word of 
command, ‘ Threes left, trot, march.* The words had hardly left his lips 
before we had started in pursuit of the enemy, by this time half a mile 
ahead, the 9th Lancers leading the way, followed by Younghusband’s, 
Gough's, and Probyn’s squadrons. When within 300 yards of the 
fugitives, the ‘ charge ’ was sounded, and in a few seconds we were in 
their midst. A regular melee ensued, a number of the rebels were 
killed, and seven guns captured in less than as many minutes. The 
General now formed the Cavalry into a long line, and, placing himself 
at the h(»ad of his own regiment (the 9th liancers), followed up the 
flying foe. I rode a little to his left with Younghusband's squadron, 
and noxt to him came Tyrrell Koss, the doctor.* As wo galloped along, 
Younghusband drew ray attention with great pride to the admirable 
manner in which his men kept their dressing. 

On the line thundered, overtaking groups of tlic enemy, who every 
now and then turned and fired into us before they could bo cut down, 
or knelt to receive us on their bayonets before discharging their 
muskets. The chase continued for nearly five miles, until daylight 
began to fail and we appeared to have got to the end of tlie fugitives, 
when the order was given to wheel to the right and form up on the road. 
Jiefore, however, this movement could be carried out, we overtook a 
batch of mutineers, who faced about and fired into the squadron at 
close quarters. I saw Younghusband fall, but 1 could not go to his 
assistance, as at that moment one of his sowars was in dire peril from 
a sopoy who was attacking him with his fixed bayonet, and had 1 not 

I 

* Tyrrell Ross was well known as a skilful surgeon, and much esteemed as 
a stauncli friend. He had mst returned from England, and had tliat very 
iiiorning been placed in medical charge of the Cax'aliy Brigade, When the 
order to mount was given, Rosa asked the General where he vrishod him to be, 
pointing out that he would not be of much use in the rear if there were a 
pursuit across country. Hope Giant replied : ‘Quito so ; I have heard that 
YOU are a good rider and can use^ur sword. Ride on my left, and help to 
Ibok after my third squadron^’ This Boss did as well as any Cavalry omoer 
^nld have done. 
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helped the man and disposed of his opponent, he must have been 
killed. The next moment I descried in the distance two sepoys making 
off with a standard, which 1 determined mustlke captured, so I rode 
after the rebels and overtook them, and while wrenching the staff out 
of the hands of one of them, whom I cut down, the other put his 
musket close to my body and hred; fortunately for me it missed fire, 
and 1 carried off the standard,* 

Tyrrell Boss, attracted by a party of men in the rear of the squadron 
bending over the fallen Younghusbimd, now came up, and, to everyone’s 
great grief, pronounced the wound to be mortal, h'rom the day that I 
had annexed Younghusband’s pony at the siogo of Jlcdhi we had been 
BO much together, and had become such fast friends, that i;fc was a great 
shock to me to be told that never again would my gallant comrade lead 
the men in whom ho took such soldierly pride.f 

When the wounded had been attended to, we returned to camp, 
where we found Sir Colin waiting to welcome us, and we received quite 
an ovation from our comrades in the Infantry and Artillery. We must 
have presented a cuiious spectacle as we rode back, almost every man 
carrying some trophy of the day, for tho enemy had abandoned every¬ 
thing in their flight, and we found tlie road strewn with laden carts 
and palankins, arms, Native clothing, etc. Our losses were surprisingly 
small—only 10 men killed, and »'30 men and 2 officers wounded. 

The next day the column iiijirelied to Fatchgarli, which we found 
deserted. The rebels had fled so precipitately that they had left the 
bridge over the Ganges intact, and had not attempted to destroy tho 
valuable gun-carriage factory in the fort, which was then placed in the 
choi'ge of Captain H. Legeyt Bruce. ^ 

We remained a whole month at Fateligarh, and loud were the com¬ 
plaints in camp at the unaccountable delay. It was the general opinion 
that we ought to move into Hohiikand, and settle that part of the 
country before returning to Lucknow; this view was very strongly hold 
by Sir Colin Campbell, and those who accused him of “indecision, 
dilatoriness, and wasting the best of tho cold weather ” could not have 
known how little he deserved their censure. The truth was, that the 
Governor-General and the Commandcr-in-Chief were not in accord as 

* For these two acta I was awarded the Victoria Cross. 

t Younghusbaiid met with an extraordinary accident during the fight at 
Agra. While pursuing one of tho Gwalior rebels, he fell with his horse into 
a disused well, fifty feet deep, and was followed by two of his men, also 
mounted. Hopes were brought, and tho bodies were hauled up, when, to the 
astonishment of everyone, Youughusband was found to be alive, and, beyond 
being badly bruised, uninjured. He hod fallen to the bottom in a sitting 
position, h]s back resting against the side of the well, and his legs stretched 
out in ^nt (»f him, while his home fell standing and across him. He was 
thus protected from the weight of the other two horses and their riders, who 
were all killed. 

t Now Major-General H. L. Bruce, O.B. 
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to the order in which the several military operations should be taken 
in hand; the latter urged that Rohilkond should be dealt with first, 
and settled before the end of the cold weather; he thought that the 
troops would tluui be tho better for a rest, and that Lucknow could very 
well wait till the following autumn. Lord Canning opined, on the other 
hand (and T entirely agree with him), that, while it was most desirable 
tliat order should bo restored in Rohilkand, and indeed throughout the 
wlialo of the North-West Provinces, the possession of Lucknow was of 
* far greater value.* ‘ Every eye,* Lord Canning wrote, ‘is upon Oudh 
as it was upon l>elhi: Oudh is not only the rallying-place of tho sepoys, 
the place to which they all loclt, and by the doings in which their own 
hopes and prospects rise or fall; but it represents a dynjwity; there is a 
king of Oudh “ seeking liis own.’* ’ Ho pointed out that there was *in 
uneasy feeling amongst the Clncifs of Native States, wdio were intently 
w'atching our attitude w'ith regtiird to Lucknow, and tliat oven in ‘ far- 
off Burma’ news from Lucknow^ was anxiously looked for. The 
Governor-General laid groafc stress also upon the advisability of 
eiuplo^ung as soon and as close to then own country as possible tlie 
troops from Nox)al which, at Sir Henry Jjawrcnce’s suggestion, had 
been ai)plicd for to, and lent us by, tho Nepalese Government. 

Tho visit of Jung Bahadur (the Prime Minister of Nepal) to England 
a few years before had opened his eyes to our latent power, and ho had 
boon able to convince his people that time alone w'^as requij'ed for us to 
recover completely from the blow which had been dealt us by the 
Mutiny, and that it was therefore to their advantage to side witli us. 
Lord Canning wisely judged, however, that it Avould be highly 
imprudent to allow the province immediately adjoining Nopal to 
continue in a state of revolt, and ho felt tJiat neither Jung Bahadur 
nor his Gurkhas would be satisfied unless they were allowed to take an 
active part in the campmgn. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Our prolonged stay at Fatchgarh was not altogether without advantage. 
Such a large force being concentrated in the neighbourhood secured the 
safety of the Doab for the tinio being, and as Fatehgarh was equally 
conveniently situated for an advance, either into Bohilkand or upon 
Lucknow, the rebels were kept in a state of uncertainty as to the 
direction of our next move. 

At length it was decided that Lucknow was to be our first objective, 
and Sir Colin at once communicated with Outram and Napier as to the 
best means of conducting the siege. Then, leaving Hope Grant to taJke 
fbe division across the GangeSf the Chief went to Allahabad, ibe 
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temporary Head-Quarters of the supreme Government, to discuss the 
situation with the Governor-General. 

We marched through Cawnpore, and on the 8th February reached 
Unao, where we found encamped the 7th Hussars, a troop of Eoyal 
Horse Artillery, the 38th Foot and the 79th Highlanders. 

Sir Colin on his return from Allahalmd on the 10th issued a General 
Order detailing the regiments, staff, and Coiainandcrs who were to tnto 
part in the ‘ Siege of Lucknow.’* Hope Grant, who had been made a 
Major-General for the ‘Eelief of Lucknow,* was appointed to the 
command of the Cavalry division, and I remained with him as 
I).A,Q.M.G. 

Eumoura had been flying about that the Nana was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, but ‘Wolf!* had been cried so often with regard to 
hun, that but little notice was taken of the reports, until hiy faithful 
spy, Unjur Tiwari, brought me intelligence that the miscreant really 
was hiding in a small fort about twenty-five miles from our camp. 
Hope Grant started off at once, taking with him a compact little force, 
and reached the fort early next morning (17th February), just too late 
to catch the Nana, who, wo were told, had fled precipitately before day¬ 
break. We blew up the fort, and for the next few days moved by short 
marches towards Lucknow, clearing the country as we went of rebels, 
small parties of whom wo frequently encountered. On the 23rd we 
reached Mianganj, a small fortified town on the old Cawnpore and 
Lucknow road, where some 2,000 of the enemy had ensconced them¬ 
selves. Our advance guard having been fired upon as we approached, 
the column was halted and the baggage placed in safety, while Hope 
Grant reconnoitred the position in order to see whore it could most 
advantageously be attacked. , We found the town enclosed by a high 


* The Infantry jwtioii of the anny was divided into tliree divisions, coiu- 
manded respectively by Outram, Lugard, and Waljwle. This was exclusive 
of Franks’s column, which joined at Lucknow and made a fourth division. The 
Artillery was placed under Archdale Wilson, and tlie Engineers under Robert 
Napier. Sir Coliu’a selection of Commanders caused considerable heart- 
buniings, especially amongst the senior officers who had been sent out from 
England for the miriwse of being einjdoyed in the field. But, as the Chief 
explained to the Duke of Cambridge, the selection hod been made with the 
greatest care, it having been found that ‘ an officer iiiicxprieuced in war in 
India cannot act for himself ... it is quite imjiossible for him to be able to 
weigh the value of intelligence ... he cannot judge wdiat are the resources 
of the country, and he is totally unable to make an estimate for liimself of the 
resistance the enemy oj^sed to him is likely to offer.’ Sir Colin wound up 
his letter as follows: *1 do not wish to undervalue the meritxS of General or 
other officers lately arrived froiQ England, but merely to indicate to your 
Royal Highness the difficulties against which tliey have to contend, what 
is more, tne state of things at present does not permit of trusting anything to 
chance, or allowing new-oomers to leom, except under the command of others.' 
—Shaavcll's ‘ Life of Lord Clyde.* 
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loop-lioled wall with circular bastions at the four corners and at regular 
intervals along the sides, tho whole being surrounded by a wet ditch, 
while tho gateways had been strengthened by palisades. Largo bodies 
of the enemy’s Cavaliy hovered about our reconnoitring paoliy, only to 
retire as we advanced, apparently not liking the look of the 7th 
Hussars and 9th Lancers, who formed the General’s escort. 

AfitT a careful inspection, Hope Grant decided to bi’each the north¬ 
west angle of tho wall, as from a wood near the Infantry could keep 
down the fire of the enemy’s shaipshootevs, and the heavy gims would 
be in a measure protected while the walla were being bombarded. A 
sufficiently good breach was made in about two hours, and the 
iiilrd Regiment, having been selected for tho honour of leading tho 
assault, was told to hold itsedf in readiness. Hope Grant then spoke a 
few words of encouragement to the men, and their Colonel (English) 
replied on their behalf that they Tnight be depended upon to do their 
duty. The signal was given; the Horse Artillery, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frank Turner, galloped to within grape range of the town, and 
covered by their lire the HBrd marched on steadily until they got 
within 100 yards of the walls, when, with a ringing cheer, they dashed 
through the water in the ditch and entered the breach. Hopkins, the 
plucky Captain of the light company, was the first inside the walls, 
followed closely by Augustus Anson and an adventurous Post-Captain 
of the Royal Navy, who, being unemployed, came to see what * a 
winter’s campaign in India ’ was like.* There was a good deal of 
hand-to-hand fighting, and the enemy lost about 500 men, those who 
tried to escape being-cut down by tho Cavahy outside tlio w'alls. We 
took about the same number of prisoners, but as none of these were 
soldiers, and vowed they had been forced to take up anns against us, 
the General, as mucli to their astonishment as to their delight, ordered 
them to bo set free. Our losses were small. 

Next day wo halted wdiile tlio walls were being destroyed and the 
place rendered indefensible. As I was superintending the work of 
destruction, the hoi-rors of war worn once more brought very forcibly 
before me by the appearance of an infirm old man, who besought me 
to spare his house, saying: ‘ Yesterday I was tho happy father of five 
sons: three of them lie there’ (pointing to a group of dead bodies); 
‘ where the other two are, God only knows. I am old and a cripple, and 
if my house is burned there is nothing left for me but to die.* Of course 
I took core that his house and property were left untouched- 

On the 26th February wo marched to Mohan, a picturesquely situated 
village on the bank of the Soi Naddi, which stream we .crossed the next 
day and encamped on a fine grassy plain* there to remain until it 
should be time to join the army before Lucknow. 

* ..r Captain Oliver Jones, who published his experiences under that 

title. ^ 
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While we were halting at this place, Watson and I had rather a 
curious adventure. During a morning’s rido my greyhound put up a 
rdlghai^ bo close to us that Watson, aiming a blow at him with his 
sword, gashed his quarter. Off he started, and we after him at full 
speed; the chase continued for some miles without our getting much 
nearer, when, all at once, wo beheld moving towards us from our right 
front a body of the enemy’s Cavalry. We were in an awkward posi¬ 
tion ; our horses wore very nearly dead beat, and we could hardly hope 
to get away if pursued. We pulled up, turned round, and trotted 
back, very quietly at first, that our hoi'ses might recover their breath 
before the enemy got to closer quarters and we should have to ride for 
our lives. Every now and then we looked back to see whether they 
were gaining upon us, and at last we distinctly saw them open out and 
make as if to charge down upon us. Wo thought our last hour was 
come. Wo bade each other good-bye, agreeing tliat each must do his 
best to escape, and that neither was to wait for the other, when lo I 
as suddenly as they had appeared, the horsemen vanished, as though the 
ground had opened and swallowed them ; there was iiotliing to be Bvan 
but the open plain, whore a second before there had been a crowd of 
mounted men. We could hardly believe our eyes, or comprehend at 
first that what we had seen was simply a mirage, but so like reality 
that anyone must have been deceived. Our relief, on becoming coii- 
vinced that we had been scared by a phantom enemy, was considerable; 
but the apparition had th^good efiect of making us realize the folly of 
having allowed ourselves to be tempted so far away from our camp 
without escort of any Icind in an enemy’s cou)itry, and we df^termined 
not to risk it again, f 

While we wore occupied in clc^aring the co\mtry to the north of the 
Cavmpore-Lucknow road, the main body of the army, with the siege- 
train, Engineer park, Naval Brigade,J nminnnition, and stores of all 
kinds, hod gradually been collecting at Bhantira, to which place we 
were ordered to proceed on the 1st March. We had a troublespme 
march across country, and did not reach the Head-Quarters camp until 
close on midnight. There was much difficulty in getting the guns 
through the muddy ilullas and up the steep banks, and but for the 
assistance of the elephants the task could hardly have been accom¬ 
plished. It was most curious and interesting to see how these sagacious 
creatures watched for and seized the moment when their help was 
needed to get the guns up the steep inclines; they waited till the 

* Literal^ ‘blue cow,’ one of the bovine antelopes, 

t A few (Ciys afterv'ards^- when we were soTiie miles from the scene of our 
adventure, I was awakened one morning by the greyhound licking my face; 
she had cleverly found me out in the midst of a large crowded camp. 

t Peel had changed his 24-pounders for the more powerful 64-pounderB 
belonging to H.M.S. Shannon. 
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hors 6 B dragging the gun could do no more and were coming to a stand- 
still, when one of them' would place his forehead against the muzzle 
and shove until the gun was safely landed on the top of the bank. 

We started early on the morning of the 2nd for Lucknow, Hope 
Grant taking command of the Cavalry division for the first time. 

On nearing the Alambagh, we bore to our right past the Jalalabad 
fort, where Outram*s Engineers were busily engaged in constructing 
fascines and gabions for the siege, and preparing spars and empty casks 
for bridging the GumtL As we approached the Mahomedbagh we 
came under the dre of some of the enemy’s guns placed in a grove of 
trees; but no sooner had the Artillery of our advance guard opened fire 
than the rebels retired, leaving a gun in our hands. We moved on to 
the Dillcusha, which we found unoccupied. The park had been greatly 
disfigured since our last visit, most of the finest trees having been cut 
down. 

My General was now placed in charge of the piquets, a position 
for which he was admirably fitted and in which he delighted. He 
rode well, without fatigue to himself or his horse, so that any duty 
entailing long hours in the saddle was particularly congenial to him. 
I invariably accompanied him in his rounds, and in after-years I often 
felt that 1 owed Hope Grant a debt of gratitude for the practical 
lessons he gave me in outpost duty. 

Strong piquets with heavy guns wore placed in and around the Dil- 
kusha, as well as in the Mahomedbagh. The main body of the army 
was encamped to the rear of the Dilkusha, its right almost on the 
Guruti, while its left stretched for two iniles in the direction of the 
Alambagh. Hope Grant, wishing to be in a convenient position in 
case of an attack, spent the night in the Mahomedbagh piquet, and 
Anson, the D.A.A.G., and I kept him company. 

On the 8 rd some of the troops feft at Bbantira came into camp, and 
on the 5th General Franks arrived. His division, together with the 
Nepalese Contingent, 9,000 strong, brought the numbers at the Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs disposal up to nearly 81,000 men, with 164 guns 
not a man too many for the capture of a city twenty miles in circum¬ 
ference, defended by 120,000 armed men, who for tl^ee months and a 
half had worked incessantly at strengthening the defences, which oon- 


Naval Brigade 
Artillery 
Engineers 
Cavalry 
InfantiT 

Frankses Division 
Nepalese Contingent 


481 

... 1,746 

S65 

... 3,169 

... 12,498 
... 2,880 
... 9,000 


30,688 
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sisted of three lines, extending lengthwise from the Charbagh bridge to 
the Guinti, and in depth from the canal to the Kaisarbagh, 

In Napier’s carefully prepared plan, which Sir Colin decided to adopt, 
it was sKwn that the attack should be made on the east, as that side 
offered the smallest front, it afforded ground for planting our Artillery, 
which the west dde did not, and it was the shortest approach to the 
Eaisarbagb, a place to which the rebels attached the greatest import¬ 
ance ; more than all, we knew the east side, and were little acquainted 
with the west. Napier further recommended that the attack should 
be acscompanied by a flank movement on the north, with the object 
of taking in reverse the first and second lines of the enemy’s defences.* 
A division was accordingly sent across the Gurati for this purpose, and 
the movement, being entirely successful, materially aided in the capture 
of the city. The passage of the river was effected by means of two 
pontoon bridges made of empty barrels, and thrown across the stream 
a little below the Pilkusha. They were completed by midni^i^ht on the 
5th March, and before day broke the troops detailed tor this service 
had crossed over. 

Outram, who, since the ‘ Belief of Lucknow,' had been maintaining 
his high reputation hy keeping the enemy in check before the Alam- 
bagh, commanded this division, with Hope Grant as his second in 
command. As soon as it was light wc moved away from the river to 
be out of reach of the Martinioro guns, and after marching for about 
two miles we came in view of the enemy; the Artillery of the advance 
guard got to within a thousand yards and opened fire, upon which the 
rebels broke and fled. The Bays pursued them for a short distance, 
but with very little result, the ground being intersected with nullas, 
and the enemy opening upori’them with heavy guns, they had to retire 
precipitately, with the loss of their Major, Percy Smith, whose body, 
unhappily, had to be abandoned. 

About noon we encamped close to.Chinhut, and Hope Grant took 
special care that day to see the piquets were well planed, for the rebels 
were in great numbers, and we were surrounded by ravines and wooded 
enclosures. It was thought by some that he was unnecessarily anxious 
and careful, for he rode several times over the ground; but the next 
nioming proved how right he was to leave nothing to chance. 

While we were at breakfast, information was brought in that the 
enemy were advancing in force, and directly afterwards half a dozen 

* Kaye, in his ‘History of tho Indian Mutiny,’ gives tlm credit for 
originating this uiovemont to the Comniandcr-in-CIiiof himself; but tho 
present Loid Napier of Magdala lias letters in his posstjssion M-hich clearly 
jwuve that the idea was his fathci^'s, and there is a jiassage in General Porter’s 
‘History of the Royal Engineers,* vol. ii., p. 476, written after he had read 
Najiier’s letters to Sir Colin Campbell, which leaves, no room for doubt as to 
my \xr 8 ion being the correct one. 
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round shot were sent into our camp; the troops fell in, the Infantry 
moved out, and Hope Grant took the Horse Artillery and Cavalry to 
our right flank, where the mutineers were collected in considerable 
numbers. In less than an hour we had driven them off, but we were 
not allowed to follow them up, as Outram did not wish to get entangled 
in the suburbs until heavy guns had arrived. The jiiquets were 
strengthened and pushed forward, affording another opportunity for a 
useful lesson in outpost duty. 

AU that day and the next I accompanied my General in his recon- 
naissimce of the enemy’s position, as well as of the ground near the 
Guniti, in order to determine whore the heavy guns could best be 
placed, so as effectually to enfilade the enemy’s first line of defences 
along tliG bank of the canal. On returning to report progress to 
Outram at mid-day on the Htli, wo found Sir Colin Campbell and 
Mansfield with him, ari’anging for a joint attack the following day; 
after their consultation was over, they all rode with us to see the site 
Hope Grant had selected for tlie battery. It was a slightly elevated 
]neco of ground about half a niilo noiiih of the Kokrol nulla, fairly con¬ 
cealed by a bend of the river; but before it could be made use of it was 
considered necessary to clear the rebels out of the position they were 
occupying between the nulla and the iron bridge, the key to which was 
the Chakar Kothi, and Outram was directed to attack this point the 
next morning. 

At 2 a.m. on the 9th the heavy guns, escorted by the Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers, wore sent forward to within 600 yards of the enemy. The 
troops then moved off in two parties, that on the right being com¬ 
manded by Hope Grant. We inarched along the Fyzabad road, the 
two Itiflo Brigade battalions leading the way in skinnishing order, with 
the Cavalry well away to the right. The rebels retired as ve advanced, 
and Walpole, commanding one of our brigades, by wheeling to his left 
on reaching the opposite bank of the nulla,’was enabled to enfilade 
their position. The column was then halted, and I was sent to inform 
Outram as to our progress. 

When I had delivered my message, and was about to return, Outram 
desired me to stay with him until the capture of the Obakar Kothi 
(which he was just about to atterapt) should be accomplished, that ‘I 
might then convey to Hope Grant bis orders as to what further action 
would be required of him; meanwhile Outram sent a messei^er to tell 
my General what he was about to do, in view of his co-operating on 
the right.* 

• Oiitrani’fl division consisted of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusilicra, 79th 
Highlandei-a, 2ud and 3rd battalions of the Rifle Brigade, 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
Pun^jab Infantay, D’Aguilar’s, Remmington’s and Mockinnon’s trocu« of 
Horae Artillery, Gibbon’s and Middleton’s Field Batteries, and some Heavy 
Dragoon Gnaids, ^th Lancei's. 2nd Pun jab Cavaliy, and Wjitsou’s 
^ud Sandford’s squadrons of the 1st and 5th Punjab Cavalry. 
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The Chakar Kothi was attacked and taken, and the enemy, appar¬ 
ently havin',^ lost heart, fled precipitately. One of the Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers* colours was placed on the top of this Jliroo-storied building 
by Ensign Jervis to show the Commonder-in-Cluef tliat it was in our 
possession, and that the time had como for him to attack the hrst line 
of tho enemy’s defences. We then continued our advance to the river, 
whore the parties united, and I rejoined Hope Grant. 

It was now only 2 p.m., and there was plenty of time to place tho 
heavy guns in position before dark. l^Iajor Lothian Nicholson,* 
Outrain’s Commanding Engineer, was superintending this operation, 
when he thought ho perceived that the enemy had abandoned their 
first line, but he could not bo quite sure. It was most necessary to 
ascertain for certain whether this was the case, as the iInfantry of 
Hope’s brigade, which had attacked and driven tho rebels out of the 
Martinifere, could be seen preparing to assault the works at the other 
side of the river. A discussion ensued as to how this knowledge could 
bo obtained, and a young subaltern of tho 1st Bengal Fusiliers, named 
Butler,t offered to swim across the Guuiti, and, if Ih; found the enemy 
hnd retired, to communicate the fact to Hope’s men. This feat was 
successfully accomplished by tho plucky young volunteer; he found 
tho enemy had retired, and, on giving tho information to Hope, the 
brigade advanced, and before nightfall the whole of the enomy*s first 
line was in our possession—a success which had been achieved with 
but slight loss to us, tho chief casualty during tho day being William 
Peel, tho gallant Commander of the Naval Brigade, who had been 
seriously wounded while in command of a battery near the Dilkusha. 

The next day, the lOtli, Outram’s camp was moved close up to the 
Gumti, and batteries were constructed from whicli fire could be poured 
on the mesa-house and the Kaisarbagh. For the protection of these 
works, and to prevent on attack in force being made on the main part 
of the column, Hope Grant kept moving about with tho Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry between the river and the Sitapur road, our reconnaissance 
extending beyond the old cantonment,, W^e had several little fights, in 
one of wliich a very promising officer named Sandford, who had 
succeeded Youngliusband in command of the 6th Punjab Cavalry 
squadron, was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th the batteries opened fire on 
the enemy's second line of defence; at the same time Outram himself 
led a strong body of Infantry along the river with the object of secumg 
the approaches to tho bridges. On reaching the Fyzabad road, about 
half a mile from the iron bridge, Outram placed the Ist Bengal FTisiliers 
in a mosque, with orders to entrench themselves and hold the post, 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.O.B. 

t Now Colonel Thomas Butler, V.C. 
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whUe ho pushed on to the stone bridge about a mile away. Outram's 
advance was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse Artillery and Cavalry, 
but we had to keep at some distance away to the right, in order to 
avoid houses and walled enclosures. Soon after crossing the Sitapur 
road we heard guns to our left, and proceeding at a smart trot, camo up 
with Outram just as he was about to attfiek a large body of tlio rebels, 
who, finding themselves in an awkward position, witli the river in their 
rear and their retjeat by the iron bridge cut off, made but a feeble 
resisfcaJiLH! before they broke and Hod. Some few (iscaped by the stone 
bridge, but the greater nmuber, including the wliolc of the mutinous 
15th Irregular Cavalry, made for the old cantonment. We pursued 
with our Cavalry, and very few of them got away. A couple of guns 
and a quantity of plunder were loft behind by the enemy, who 
evidently had not expected us and were (|uite unprepared for our 
attack. Outram pushed on to the stone bridge, but finding ho was 
losing men from the fire poured upon ns by the rebels from the opposite 
side of the river, he fell back to the mosque whore he had left the 
l^usilicrs. 

That afternoon, as there was notiiing particular for th(! Cavalry to 
do, the General, Anson, and I rode across the river to see liow matters 
were progressing on the left of the attack. We reached the Head- 
Quarters camp just as Sii' Colin was about to receive a visit of cere¬ 
mony fi'ora the Nepalese General, the famous Jung Bahadur. Our old 
Chief, in honour of the occasion, had dolled his usual workmandlke 
costume, and wore Generars full-dress uniform, but ho was quite 
thrown into the shade by the splendour of the Gurkha Prince, who was 
rnost gorgeously atxired, vrith magnificent jewels in his turban, round 
his neck, and on liis coat, 

I looked at Jurig Bahadur with no small interest, for his deeds of 
daring had made hijn conspicuous amongst probably the bravest race 
of men in the world, and the fact that a higli-borii Hindu, such as he 
was, should, fifty years ago, liavc so far risen siiporior to caste prejudice 
as to cross tho sea and virfit England, proved him to be a man of 
unusually strong axid independent mind.. Ho was about five feet 
eight inches high—tall for a Gurkha—with a well-knit, wiry figure, a 
keen, dauntless eye, and a firm, determined inoutli—in every respect 
a typical, well-bred Nepalese. The interview did not lost long, for Sir 
Colin disliked ceremonial, and, shortly after the Nepalese Pidnce had 
taken liis seat, news was brought in that tlic assault on the Begum 
Kothi had been successfully completed, upon which Sir Colin'made the 
necessity for attending to business an excuse for taking leave of his 
distinguished visitor, and the inter^w came to an end. 

I then obtained leave to go to the scene of the recent fight, and, 
galloping across the canal by the bridge near Banks’s house, soon 
found mysolf at the Begum Kothi. There I was obliged tn dismount, 
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for even on foot ifc was a difficult mutter to scramble over the breach. 
The place was most formidable, and it was a marvel that it had been 
taken with comparatively so little loss on ouc^side. The bodies of a 
number of Highlanders and Pimjabis were lying about, and a good 
many wounded men were being attended to, but our casualties were 
nothing in proportitm to those of the enemy, 600 or 700 of whom were 
buried the next day in the ditch they had themselves dug for their own 
protection, A very determined stand had been made by the sepoys 
when they found there was no chance of getting away. There were 
many talcs of hair-breadth escapes and desperate struggles, and on all 
sides I heard laments that Hudson should have been one of those 
dangerously, if not mortally, wounded in the strife. Hodson had been 
canied to Banks’s house, and to tiui inquiry I made on iiiiy way back 
to camp, as to his condition, the answer was, ‘ lattlo, if any, hope.’ 

A great sti'icle in the advance Ijad been made on this day. Outran! 
had accomplished all that was expected of him, and ho was now busy 
constructing additional batteries for tlic bombardment of the Kaisar* 
bagh; while Lugard,* from liis newly-acquircd position at the Begum 
Kothi, was also able to bring fire to bejir upon that doomed palace. 

Hodson died the following day (the 32tli). As a soldier, 1 had a very 
great admiration for him, and, in common with the whole aimy, I 
mourned his early death, f 

On the 13th Lugard’s division was relieved by Franks’s, and to 
Jung Baliadur and his Gurklias, only loo eagf'r for the fray, w^as 
entrusted the conduct of operations along the line of the canal between 
Banks’s house and the Charbagh bridge. On our side of the river 
nothing of importance occurred. 

* Now Oeneral the Eight Hon. Sir Edwaid Ltigaid, G.C.B. 

t It was cun-ent in caiiq), and the story has often been repeated, that 
Hodson was killed in tlie act of looting. Tins certainly was not the case. 
Hodson was sitting with Donald Stewart in the Head-Quarters cam]*, wljei» 
the signal-gun announced that the attack on the Begum Kotlii was about to 
take jdace. Hodson immediately moimt(*d his bor.se, and rode oil* in the 
direction of the city. Stew'urt, who had been oixlered by the Coinmander-in- 
Chief to accompany the troom, and send an carl}' rcijort to his Excellency of 
the result of the assault, had his horse ready, and follow'cd Hodson so closely 
that he kept him in sight until within a short distance of tlie fighting, when 
Stewart stop}3cd to speak to the officer in charge of Peel’s guns, which had 
been covering the advance of tho’troojis. This delayed Stewart for a few 
minutes only, and as he rode into the eourt-yard of the palace a Highland 
soldier haixled him a fu.stol, saying, ‘This is your pistol, sir; but 1 thought 
you were carried auuy mortally wounded a short time ago ?’ Stewart at once 
conjectured that the man had mistaken hnn for Hodson. In face they were 
not much alike, but both were tall, well made and fair, and Native soldicra 
had frequently sainted one for the otlier. It is clear from tliis account that 
Hodson could not have boon looting, as he was wounded almost as soon as he 
reached the palace. 
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The capture of the Imambara (a mosque situated between the Begum 
Kothi and the Kaisarbagh) was accomplished early next morning. The 
assault was led by Brasyer'a Sikhs and a detachment of the 10th Foot, 
supported by tlie remaiuiler of that regiment and the 90th Light 
Infantry. After a short hut very severe strugglti, the enemy were 
forced to retire, and were so closely pursued that the stonning paorty 
suddenly found themselves in a building immediately overlooking the 
‘ Kaisarbagh. 

It had not been Intended to advance that day beyond the Iniambara, 
but, recognizing the advantage of the position thus gained, and the 
demoralized condition of the rebels, Franks wisely detennined to follow 
up his success. Keinforcoments wore hurried forward, the troops 
holding the Sikaiidarbagh and tlie Shah Najaf were ordered to act in 
concert, and before nightfall the Kaisarbagh, the inessdionse, and the 
numerous buildings situated between those places and the Residency, 
were in our possession. 

By means of tlie field telegraph, Outran! was kept accurately 
informed as to the movements of Franks’s division, and he could have 
afforded it valuable assistance had he been allowed to cross the Gumti 
with his three brigades of Infantry. Outram, with his soldierly 
instinct, felt that this was the proper course to pursue; but in reply to 
his request to be allowed to push over the river by the iron bridge, ho 
received from the Cominander-in-Cliief through Mansfield the un¬ 
accountably strange order that he must not attempt it, if it would 
entail his losing ‘ a single man,’ Thus a grand opportunity was lost. 
The bridge, no doubt, was strongly held, but with the numerous guns 
which Outram could have brought to bear upon its defenders its 
passage could have been forced without serious loss; the enemj^s 
retreat would have been cut off, and Franks’s victory would have been 
rendered complete, which it ceriainly was not, owing to Outram’s 
hands haring been so effectually tied. 

Lucknow was practically in our hands on the evening of the 14th 
March, but the rebels escaped with comparatively slight punishment, 
and the campaign, which should have then come to an end, was 
protracted for nearly a year by the fugitives sproa<ling theixi'iclvcs over 
Oudh, and occupying forts and other strong positions, from which they 
were able to offer resistance to our troops until towards the end of 
May, 1859, thus causing the needless loss of thousands of British 
soldiers.* Sir Colin saw his mistake when too late. The next day 
orders were issued for the Cavalry to follow up the mutineers, who 
were understood to have fled in a northerly direction. One brigade 
under Campbell (the Colonel of the Bays) was directed to proceed to 

• In the month of May, 1858, alon?, not less than a thousand British 
eoldiera died of sunstroke, fatigue and disease, and about a liundrcd were ^ 
killed in action. 
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Sandila, and another, nndor Hope Grant, towards Sitapur. But the 
enemy was not seen by either. As usual, they had scattered them¬ 
selves over the coimtry and entirely disappeSred, and many of the 
rebels who still remained in the city seized the opportunity of the 
Cavalry beiu" absent to get away. 

Outranks command on the left bank of the Gumti was now broken 
up, with the view to his completing the occupation of the city- 
Accordingly, on the IGtli, ho advanced from tlio Kaisarbagh with 
Douglas's brigade* and Middleton’s battery, supported by the 2Qth 
Foot and Brasyer’s Sikhs, arid occupied in tpiick succession, and with 
but slight resistance, the Ecsidency, the ^Afachi Bhavvan, and the great 
Imaai]>ara, thus taking in reverse the defences which had been thrown 
up by the enejny for the protection of the two bridges.* As Outram 
pushed on, the rebels retreated, some across the stone bridge towards 
Fyzabad, and some through the city towaids the Musabagh. They 
made two attacks to coAcr thcii* retirement, one on Walpole’s piquets, 
which enabled a largo number ( 20,000 it was said) to get away in the 
Fyzabad direction, and another on the AJanibagh, which was much 
more serious, for the garrison had been rrducetl to le:s than a thousand 
^nien, and the rebels’ force was considerable, consiating of Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. They attacked with great determination, and 
fought for four hours and 0 . half before they were driven off. 

It was not a judicious move on Sir Colin’s part to send the Cavalry 
miles away from Lucknow just when they (fo\ild have been so usefully 
employed on the outskirts of the city. This was also appreciated when 
too late, and both brigades were ordc^red to return, which they did on 
the 17th. Even then tlie Cavalry wt^ro not made full use of, for instead 
of both brigades being collected on the Lucknow bank of the river, 
which was now the sole line of retreat left open to the enemy (the 
bridges being in our possession), one only (Campbell’s) was sent there 
Hope Grant being directed to lake up his old position on the opposite 
side of the Gumti, from which wo had the mortificatiojj of watching 
the rebels streaming into the open country from the Musabagh, without 
the smallest attempt being made by (’aiiipbell to stop or pursue them. 
His brigade had been placed on the enemy’s line of retreat on purpose 
to intercept them, but he completely failed to do what was expected of 
him. We, on our side, could do itothing,for an unfordable river flowed 
between ua and the escaping mutineers, f 

• Consisting of the 23rd Fusiliers, 79th Highlanders, and 1st* Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

t Captain Wale, a gallant officer who coinniandcd a newly raised corps of 
Sikh Cavalry, lost hia life on this occasion. He persuaded Campbell to let 
him follow up the enemy, and was shot dead in a charge, liis men behaved 
extn'raely Avell, and one of them, by name Ganda Sing, saved the life of tho 
late Sir Kohort Sandeman, who was a subaltern in the regiment. The same 
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Thcro was one more fight in Lucl<now. The Moulvio^ of Fyzabacl 
(who from tho first was one of the prominent leaders of the rebellion) 
had returned at the head of a considerable force, and had placed liira- 
Kclf in a strongly-fortified position in the very centre of tho city. It 
was not without a severe struggle that he was dislodged by the 9fird 
Highlanders and 4th Punjab Infantry under Lugard. Tho brunt of 
the fighting fell upon the last-named regiment, the.gallant Commander 
(Wilde) of which, and his second in command, t w'ore severely wounded. 
Tho Moulvic made his escape, but his followi'rs were pursued, and 
many of them were cut up. Thus at last the city was cleared of rebels, 
and we were once more mastoi's in Lucknow. 

On the 22nd March Hope Grant w’as ordered to proceed to Kursi, a 
small town about twenty-iive jniles off between the Sitapur and 
Pyzabad roads, reported to be occupied in force by the crioray. - 

Wo started at midnight with a brigade of Infantiw, 1,000 Cavalry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery, and eight Itcavy gnns and mortarb. We 
were delayed some hours by the lieaA'^y gmis and their escort (the 53rd 
Foot) taking a wrong turn when leaving tlie city, which resulted in the 
enemy being warned of our approach in time to clee.r out before wo 
arrived. 

On hearing they had gone, Hope Grant pushed on with the mounted 
portion of the force, and we soon came in sight of tho enemy in full 
retreat. The Cavalry, commanded by Captain Brow'ne,^ was ordered 
to pursue. It consisted of Browne's own regiment (the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry), a squadron of the lat Punjab Cavalry under Captain Cosscrat, 
and throe Horse Artillery guns. At tho end of two miles, Browne 
came upon a body of the mutineers formed up on an open plain. The 


Jiiiiii. two years later, saved the late »Sii’ Charles Iilncgregor’.s life during the 
China war, and when I was Conimnnder-in-ChicI' in Inrlia I had tljo pleasure 
of appointing him to bo my Native Aide-de-Canip. Crancla Sing, w'bo has 
now the rank of Ca])taia and the title of Sirdar Bakadvr, retired last year 
with a handsome pension and a small grant of land. 

^ A Mahomodun IViest. 

t Now General Cockburii Hood, C.B. 

t Now General Sir Samuel BroAvno, V.C., G.C.B. This iwpular and 
gallant officer, well known to every Native in U])per India as ‘Sftin Brnn 
Sahih* and to tho officers of the whole of Her Majesty's army as the inventor 
of tho sword-belt universally adopted on service, distingnisherl himself greatly 
in tho autumn of 1853. With230 sabres of his oAvn regiment and S50 Native 
Infantry, he attacked a party of rebels who had taken up a position at Nuria, 
a village at the edge of the Terai, about ten miles fi-om Pilibhit. Browne 
mauafi^ to get to the rear of the enemy without being discovered ; a hand-to- 
hand tight then ensued, in which he got two severe wounds—one on the knoe, 
from which he nearly bled to death, the other on the left shoulder, cutting 
right through the arm. The enemy were completely routed, and fl^, leaving 
^ their four guns and 300 dead on the ground. BroAvue was deservedly rewarded 
- with the v.C. *■ 




GENERA.L-‘SIR SAMUEL BROWNE, V.C., G.C.B., KC.S.L 

From. 

a photograph by Met^sra, Elliott o.)id Fry. 
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Cavalry charged throtigh them three times, each time thinning their 
ranks considerably, but they never wavered, and in the final charge 
avenged themselves by killing Maedonnell (the Adjutant of the 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry), and mortally wounding Cosaerat. I arrived on the 
ground with Hope Grant just in time to witness the last charge and 
the fall of these two officers, and deploi'able as we felt their loss to be, 
it was impossible not to admire the gallantry and steadiness of the 
sepoys, every one of whom fought to the death. 

As soon as Browno could get his men together, the pursuit of the 
enemy was continued; no further opposition was met with, and 
fourteen gnns fell into our hands. 

On the 24th wc retraced our steps, halting for the night at the old 
cantonment of Muriao, whore we buried poor Macdohnell. On the 
25th we crossed the Gnmti, and pitched our camp near the Dilkusha. 

Lucknow was now completely in our possession, and our success 
had been achieved with remarkably slight loss, a result which was 
chiefly due to the scientific manner in which the siege operations had 
been carried on \inder the direction of our talented Chief Engineer, 
Robert Napier, ably assisted by Colonel Harness ; and also to the good 
use which Sir Colin Campbell made of his powerful force of Artillery. 
Our casualties during the singe amounted to only 16 British officers, 

Native officers, and 108 men killed; 51 British officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 540 men wounded, while Vd men were unaccounted for. 

The capture of Lucknow, though not of sueli supreme importance in 
its consequences as tho taking of Delhi, must have convinced the 
rebels that their cause was now' liopcless. It is true than Jbansi had 
not yet fallen, and that the rest of Oudh, Rohilkand, and the greater 
part of Central India remained to be conquered, but there was no very 
important city in the hands of the enemy, and the subjugation of the 
country was felt to be merely a matter of time. Sir Hugh Rose, after 
a brilliant campaign, had arrived before Jhansi, columns of our troops 
wore traversing the country in every direction, and the British Army 
had been so largely increased that, on the 1st of April, 1858, there were 
96,000 British soldiers in India, besides a large body of reliable Native 
troops, some of whom, aUhough hurriedly raised, had already shown 
that they were capable of doing good service—a very different state of 
affairs from that which prevailed six months before. 

For some time I had been feeling the ill effects of exposure to the 
climate and hard work, and the doctor, Campbell Browne, had been 
urging me to go on the sick-list; that, of course, was out of the ques* 
tion until Lucknow had fallen. Now, however,^! placed myself in 
Browne's hands, hoping that a change to the Hills was all that was 
needed to set me up; but the doctors insisted on a trip to England. It 
was a heavy blow to me to have to leave while there was still work to 
be done, bid; 1 had heaitatiou than I should have had if most of my 
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own immediate niends had not already gone, Several had been 
killed, others had left sick or wounded ; Watson had gone to Lahore, 
busily engaged in raising a regiment of Cavalry Probyn was on his 
way home, invalided; Hi.gh Gough had gone to the Hills to recover 
from his wounds; and Norman and Stewart were about to leave 
Lucknow with Army Head-Quarters. 

On the 1st April, th' ^ ixth anniversary of my arrival in India, I made 
over my office to Wolseley, who succeeded me as Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General on Hope Grant’s staff, and towards the middle 
of the month I left Lucknow. 

The Gommander-in-Chiof was most kind and complimentary when 
I took leave of him, and told me tJiat, in consideration of my services, 
he would bestow upon me the first permanent vacancy in tlio Quarter¬ 
master-General’s Department, and that he intended to recommend that 
I should bo given the rank of Brevet Major so soon as I should be 
qualified by becoming a regimental Captain, I was, of course, much 
gratified by his appreciative words and kindly manner; but the brevet 
seemed a long way off, for I had only been a First Lieutenant for less 
than a year, and there wore more than a hundred officers in the Bengal 
Artillery senior to me in that rank ! 

I marched to Cawnporc with Army Head-Quarters. Sir William 
Peel, who was slowly recovering from his wound, was of the party- 
Wg reached Cawnpore on the 17th, and the next day I said good-bye 
to my friends on the Chief’s staff. Peel and T dined togetlier on the 
19th, when to all appearances he was perfectly well, but on going into 
his room the next morning I found he was in a high fever, and had 
some suspicious looking spots about his face. I went off at once in 
search of a doctor, and soon returned with one of the surgeons of the 
6th Fusiliers, who, to my horror—for 1 had observed that Peel was 
nervous about himself—exclaimed with brutal frankness the moment 
he entered the room, ‘ You have got small-pox.’ It was only too true. 
On being convinced that this w'as the case, I went to the chaplain, the 
Rev. Thomas Moore, and told him of Peel’s condition. Without an 
instant’s hesitation, he decided the invalid must come to his house to 
be taken care of. That afternoon I had tho poor fellow carried over, 
and there I left him in the kind hands of Mrs, Moore, the 8 wife, 
who had, as a special case, been allowed to accompany her husband to 
Cawnpore. Peel died on the 27th. On the 4th May I embarked at ‘ 
Calcutta in the P. and O. steamer Nuhia^ without, alas I the friend 
whose pleasant companionship I had hoped to have enjoyed on the 
voyage. 


Tho present 13th Bengal Lancers, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

‘What brought about the Mutiny?’ and ‘Is'thore any chance of a 
similar rising occurring again?' are questions which arc constantly 
being put to me ; I will now endeavour to answer them, though it is 
not a very easy task—^for I feel that rny book will be rendered more 
interesting and complete to many if I endeavour to give them some 
idea of the circumstances which, in my opinion, led to that calamitous 
crisis in the history of our rule in India, and then try to show how I 
think a repetition of such a disaster may best be guiirded against. 

The causes which brought about the Mutiny were so various, and 
some of them of such long standing, that it is diflicult to point them 
out as concisely as I could wish; bxit I will be as brief as possible. 

During the first years of our supremacy in India, Hindus and' 
Mahomedans alike were disposed to acquiesce in our rule—^the blessings 
of rest and peace after a long reign of strife and anarchy were too real 
not to be appreciated; but as time went by, a new generation sprang 
up by whom past miseries were forgotten, and those who had real 
grievances, or those who were causelessly discontented, were all ready 
to lay the blame for their real or fancied troubles on their foreign 
rulers. Mahomedans looked back to the days of their Empire in 
India, but failed to remember how completely, until we broke the 
Mahratta power, the Hindus had got the upper hand. Their Moulvies 
taught them that it was only lawful for true Mussulmans to submit to 
the rule of an infidel if there was no possibility of successful revolt, 
and they watched for the chance of again being able to make Islam 
supreme. The Hindus had not forgotten that they had ousted the 
Mahomedans, and they fancied that the fate of the British raj* might 
also be at their mercy. 

The late Sir George Campbell, in hie interesting memoirs, sayS: ‘ The 
Mutiny was a sejoy revolt, not a Hindu rebellion.'^ “T Jo not altogether 
a^eo'Wfflrhmi; for, although there was no general rising of the rural 
population, the revolt, in my judgment, would never have taken place 
had there not been a feeling of discontent and disquiet throughout that 
part of the country from which our Hindustani sepoys chiefly came, 
and had not certain influential people been thoroughly dissatisfied with 
our system of government. I^is discontent and dissatisfaction were 
produced by a policy which, in many instances, the Rulers of India 
were powerless to avoid or postpone, forced upon them as it was by the 
demands of civilisation and the necessity for a more enlightened legis¬ 
lation. Intriguers took advantage of this state of affairs to furi^er 
their own en^« Their plan of action was to alienate the Native army, 
and to increase the general feeling of uneasiness and suspicion, by 
spreading false reports as to the intentions of the authorities in regard 
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to the various measures which had been adopted to promote the welfare 
and prosperity of the masses. It can hardly bo questioned that tlicso 
measures wc3re right and proper in themselves, but they were on that 
account none thn less obnoxious to tho Brahmin i)riesthood, or dis¬ 
tasteful to tJie Natives generally. In some eases also they were 
premature, and in others they were not carried out as judiciously as 
they might have been, or with sufficient regard to the feelings and 
prejudices of the people. 

The prohibition of safi (burning widows on the funeral pyres of 
i thcii’liusbands); tho putting a stop to female infanticide; the execu- 
! tion of Brahmins for capital offences; the efforts of missionaries and 
the protection of their converts; the removal of all legal obstacles to 
tho remarriage of widows; tho spread of western and Hocular educa¬ 
tion generally; and, more particularly, the attempt to introduce female 
education, were causes of alarm and disgust to the Brahmins, and to 
those Hindus of high caste wJiose social privileges were connected 
with the Brahminical religion. Those arbiters of fate, who wore until 
^ then all-powerful to control every act of their co-rcligionista, social, 
religious or political, were quick to percedve that their influence was 
menaced, and that their sway would in time bo wrested from them, 
unless they could devise some means for overthrowing our Govern¬ 
ment. They know full well that tho groundwork of this influence was 
ignorance and superstition, and tlioy stood aghast at what they foresaw 
would be tho iiievitablo result of onlightemucnt and progress. Bail- 
ways and telegraphs were specially distasteful to the Brahmins: these 
evidences of ability and strength wore too tangible to be pooh-poohed 
or explained away. Moreover, railways struck a direct blow at tho 
system of caste, for on tliem people of every caste, high and low, were 
bound to travel together. 

The fears and antagonism of the Brahmins being thus aroused, it 
was natural that they should wish to see our rule upset, and they 
proceeded to poison the minds of the people with tales of the Govern¬ 
ment’s determination to force Christianity upon them, and to moke 
them believe that the continuance of our power meant the destruction 
of all they held most sacred. 

Nor was opportunity wanting to confirm, apparently, the truth of 
r their assertions. In the gaols a system of messing had been estab- 
lished which interfered with the time-honoured custom of every man 
-’being allowed to provide and cook his own food. This innovation was 
'most properly introduced as a matter of gaol discipline, and due care 
was taken that the food of the Hindu prisoners should be prepared by 
cooks of the same or superior caste. Nevertheless, false reports were 
diss(uiimated, and the credulous Hindu population was led to believe 
f that the prisoners’ food wfts in future to be prepared, by men of inferior 
» caste, with the object of defiling and degrading those for whom it was 
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prepared. The news of what was supposed to have happened in the 
gaols spread from town to town and from village to village, the belief 
gradually gaining ground that the people were about to bo forced to 
embrace Christianity. 

As the promiscuous messing story did not greatly concern the 
Mahouiedans, other cries were tiiado use of to create suspicion and 
distrust amongst the followers of the Prophet. One of these, which 
equally affected the Hindu and Mahornedan, was tho alleged unfair¬ 
ness of what was known in India as the land settlement, under which 
system the right and title of each landholder to his property was 
examined, and the iimount of revenue to be paid by him to the para¬ 
mount Power, as owner of tho soil, was regulated. 

The rapid acquisition of toiritory by the East India Company, and 
the establishment of its suprenuicy as tho sovereign Power throughout 
India, were necessarily effected by niililary operations; but as peace 
and order were established, the system of land revenue, which liad 
been enforced in an extremely oppressive and corrupt inaimor under 
successive Native Itulers and dynasties, had to be investigated and 
revised.' With this object in view, surveys were made, and inquiries 
instituted into tho rights of ownership and occupancy, the result being 
that hi many cases it was found that families of position and influence 
had either appropriated tho propert\ of their humbler neighbours, or 
evaded an assessment proportionate to tho value of their estates. 
Although these inquiries were cariied out with tho best intentions, 
they were extremely distasteful to the higlier classes, while they failed 
to conciliate the masses. The ruling families deeply resented our 
endeavours to introduce an equitable determination of riglits and 
assessment of land revenu*'. They saw that it would put an end to 
the system of pillage and extortion which had been jwactised from time 
immemorial; they felt that their authority w^as being diminished, and 
that they would no longer bo p<irmitted to govern their estates in the 
same despotic manner as formerly. On the other hand, although the 
agricultural population generally benefited materially by our rulo, they 
could^not realize the benevolent intentions of a Government which 
tried to elevate their position and improve their prospects. Moreover, 
there were no doubt mistakes made in tho valuation of land, some of 
it being assessed at too high a rate, while the revenue was sometimes 
collected in too rigid a manner, sufficient allowance not being made for 
the faiffire of crops. Then the Inxrsh law for tho sale of proprietary 
rights in land to realize arrears of land-tax was often enforced by care¬ 
less revenue authorities in far too summary a manner. The peasantry 
of India were, and still arc, ignorant and apathetic. Accustomed from 
the earliest days to spoliation and oppression, and to a periodical 
change of masters, they bad some reason to doubt whether the rule 
of the Feringhis would be more permanent than that of the Moghuls 
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or tiie Mahrattas. Mncb as a just and tolerant Government would 
have boon to their advantage, they were unable to appreciate it, and if 
they had appreciated it, they«were too timid and too wanting in 
organi^sation to ;;ive it their open support. Under these social and 
political conditions, the passive attitude of the rural population failed 
to counterb .lance the active hostility of a large section of the upper 
classes, and of their predatory followers, who for centuries had lived 
by plunder and civil war. 

Another weighty cause of discontent, chiefly affecting the wealthy 
and influential classes, and giving colour to the Brahmins’ accusation 
that W'e intended to upset the religion and violate the most cherished 
customs of the Hindus, was Lord Dalhousie’s strict enforcement of the 
doctrine of the lapse of property in the absence of direct or collateral 
heirs, and the consequent appropriation of certain l^ative States, and 
the resumption of certain political pensions by the Government of 
India. This was condemned by the people of India as grasping, and 
as an unjustifiable interference with the institutions of the country, 
and undoubtedly made us many enemies.* 

Later on, the annexation of Oudh, which was one of those measures 
forced on the Balers of India in the interests of humanity and good 
government, and which could hardly have been longer delayed, created 
suspicion and apprehension amongst all the Native States. For more 
than sixty years Governor-Gencrnl after Governor-General had pointed 
out the impossibility of a civilized Government tolerating in the midst 
of its possessions the misrule, disorder, and debauchery which were 
desolating one of the most fertile and thickly-populated districts in 
India. 

As early as 1801 Lord Wellesley wrote : ‘ I am satisfied that no 
effectual security can be provided against the ruin of the province of 
Oudh until the exclusive management of the civil and military govorn- 

* In this matter it seems to mo that Lord Dalhousie's policy has been 
unfairly criticized. The doctrine of lapse was no new-fangled theory of the 
Governor-General, but had been recognized and acted upon for many Jjgara by 
the Native dynasties which preceded the East India Company, l-iraer the 
Company's rule the Court of Directors liad investigated the subject, and in a 
scries of despatches from 1834 to 1846 had laid down tJiat, in certain cases, 
the selection and adoption of an heir by a N'-^tive Buler was an incontestable 
right, subject only to the formal sanction of the suzerain Power, while in other 
cases such a procedure was optional, and could only be permitted as a special 
favour. Lord Dalhousie ooncuiTed in the view that each case should be con¬ 
sidered and decided on its merits. His words were: * The Government is 
bound in duty, as well as in policy, to act on every such occasion with the 
purest integrity, and in the most scrupulous observance of good faith. Wiiere 
eyen a sliadow of doubt can bfi shown, the claim should at once be abandoned. 
But where the right to territory by lapse is clear, the Govommout is bound 
to take that which is justly and legally its due, and to extend to that territory 
the benefits of our sovereignty, present and proactive.' 
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ment of that country shall be transferred to the Company under 
suitable provisions for the Nawab and his family.’ 

In 1831 Lord William llentinck wamed^tbe King of Oudh that, 
unless he would consent to rule his territories in accordance with th 3 
principles of good government and the interest of the people, the East 
India Company would assume tlie entire administration of the province, 
and would make him a state prisoiiei'. 

In 1847 Lord Hardinge went in person to Lucknow and solemnly 
reiterated the warning, giving the King two years to reform his 
administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Slceman, the itosident at Lucknow, whose sympathy 
with the Eulers of Native States was thought to be even too great, and 
who was the last person to exaggerate the misrule existing in Oudh, 
reported to Lord Dalhousiti that the state of things had become intoler- 
able, and tliat, if our troops were witlidrawn from Oudh, the land¬ 
holders would in one month’s time overrun the province and pillage 
^Lucknow. It is true Slceman, with his Native proclivities, did not 
contemplate annexation; his ad\ico was to ‘ assujne the ndrninisti a- 
tion,* but not to * grasp the revenues of the country.’ The same mode 
of procedure had been advocated by Henry Lawrence six years before 
in an article which appeared in the Calcfilta Bcvieiv. His words were: 
‘ Let Oudh bo at last governed, not for one man, the l^ing, but for the 
King and his people. Lpt the udministration of the country be Native; 
let not one rupee come into the Company’s cofTers.’ 

Sleeman was followed in 1854 by Colonel Outram, than whom he 
could not have had a more admirable successor, or one less likely to 
bo unneoessarUy hard upon a State which, with all its shortcomings, 
hod been loyal to us for nearly a century. Colonel Outram, neverthe¬ 
less, fully endorsed the views of his predecessor. General Low, the 
,then Military Member of Council, who twenty years before, when 
liesidont at Lucknow, had deprecated our assuming even temporarily 
the administration of Oudh, thinking our action would be misunder¬ 
stood by the people, now also stated his conviction that ‘ it was the 
paramount duty of the British Government to interfere at once for the 
protection of the people of Oudh. 

In summing up the case, Lord Dalhousie laid three possible courses 
of action before the authorities in England. The King of Oudh might 
be forced to abdicate, his province being incorporated in the British 
dominions; or might be maintained in his royal state as a sub¬ 
sidized Prince, the actual government being permanently transferred 
to the East India Company; or the transfer of the government to the. 
East India Company might be for a limited period only. The Governor- 
General recommended the second course, but the Court of Duectors 
and Majesty’s Ministers decided to adopt the first, and requested 
Lord Dalhousie to carry out the annexation before he resigned his ofiloe. 
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This measure, so long deferred and so carefully considered, could 
hardly, in my opinion, have been avoided by a civilized and civilizing 
Government. It was at last adopted with the utmost reluctance, and 
only after tlie experiment of administering a province for the benefit of 
the Natives, witliout annexing it, had been tried in the l^njab and had 
signally failed. To use Lord Dalhousie’s words, it was amply justified 
on the ground that ‘the British Government would be guilty in the 
sight of God and man if it wore any longer to aid in sustainirig by its 
countenance an administraliiou fraught with BufCeriug to millions.’ 
But the Natives generally could not understand the necessity for the 
measiaro, or believe in the reasons which influenced us; tnany of them, 
therefore, considered it an unprovoked usurpation, and each Euler of a 
Native State imagined that liis turn might come i»cxt. 

Thus, the annexation of Oiidh in one sense anguiented that weakness 
in our position as an eastern Power wliich, so to speak, had its source 
in our strength. So long as there Avas a balance of power between 
ourselves and Native States—Mahratta, Eajput, Sikh, or Mahomedan 
—they were preA’onted by their mutual jealousies and religious diiler- 
ences from combining against us ; but when that balance was destroyed 
and we became the paramount Power in India, the period of danger to 
us began, as was proplieaied by the far-seeing Malcolm in tho early 
days of our first conquests. We had now become objects of suspicion 
and dread to all the lessor Powers, who were ready to siiik their own 
disputes in the consideration of the best means to clieck tho extension 
of our rule and overthrow our supremacy; while we, inflated by our 
power and satisfied witli our apparent security, became more dogmatic 
and uncompromising in enforcing principles which, though sound and 
just in themselves, were antipathetic to Native ideas and traditions. 
By a great many acts and measures avg made them feel how completely 
our idefls differed from theirs. They preferred their own, and strongly 
resented our increasing efforts to impose ours upon them. Eatu those 
amongst the Native Princes who Avero too enlightened to believe that 
we intended to force our religion upon them and change all their 
customs, felt that their power was now merely nominal, and that every 
substantial attribute of sovereignty Avould soon disappear if our notions 
of progress continued to be enforced. 

At a time when throughout the country there existed these feelings 
of dissatisfaction and restless suspicion, it was not to be expected that 
the most discontented and unfriendly of tlie Native Eulers would not 
seize the o^ortunity to work us mischief. The most prominent of 
these amongst the Mahoraedans Avero the royal family of Delhi and 
the exrKing of Oudh, and, amongst the Hindus, Dundu Pant, better 
knouTi by English people as the ‘ Nana Sahib 

All three considered themselves badly treated, and no doubt, from 
their point of vieAV. tlieir grievances were not altogether groundless. 
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The-Kinf? of Oudh*s I have already indicated, and when Ins province 
Wfts annexed, ho was removed to Calcutta. Having refused tho yearly 
pension of twelve lakhs* of rupees, oll'cred toiiim, and declined to sign 
the treaty by which his terntory was made over to the JJritish Govern¬ 
ment, he sent hia mother, his son, and his brother id England to plead 
his cause for him. 

The most influential of tlie three discontented Rulers, or, at all 
ev^ents, tho one whom the rebellious of all castes and religions were 
most inclined to put forward as their nominal leader, was tlie head of 
tlio Delhi royal faniily, by name Raliudur Shah, lie was eighty years 
old in 1857, and had been on the throne for twenty years. His par¬ 
ticular grievance lay in the fact of our decision iluit on his death the 
title of King, which we had bestowed oti the successors of the Moglml 
Emperor, should be abolished, and his family I'tuuovcd from Delhi. 

In the early part of the centmw Lord ^YellGsloy pohitod out the 
danger of allowing a MahoiiK dan rrince, with all the suu'ouridings of 
royalty, to remain at the S('at of the old Mogliul government, but the 
question was allowed to remain in abeyance until 1849, when Lord 
Dalhousio reconsidered it, and obtained tlie sanction of the authorities 
in England to tlie removal of the Court from Delhi to a place about 
fourteen miles off, where tlic Kutub tower stands. At the same time 
the Heir Apparent was to br; told that on his father’s death the title of 
King of Delhi would cease. 

Lord Dalhonsie had been only a short time in India when be took 
np this question, and he could not properly have appreciated the esti¬ 
mation in which the Natives held the King of Delhi, for he wrote in 
support of his proposals * that the I’riiices of India and its ptjoplc had 
become entirely’ indinercnt to the condition of the King or liis position/ 
But when the decision of tho Bviiisli Government on the subject 
reached India, he had been more than two years in the country, and 
although his views as to the desirability of the measure remained un- 
clianged, the experience he had gained enabled him to gauge more 
accurately the feelings of the people, and, with the advice of his Council, 
he came to the conclusion that it w’ould bo wiser to let affairs remain 
m dtaiu quo dming Bahadur Shah’s lifetime. The royal family were 
informed accordingly, and an agreement was drawn up, signed, sealed, 
and witnessed, by which the Heir Apparent accepted the conditions to 
be imposed upon him on the death of his father, who was to be allowed 
to remain in Delhi during his lifetime, with all the pa'Taphernalla 
of royalty, 

How^ever satisfactory this arrangement might be to the Government 
of India, to every member of the Dellii royal family it must have 
seemed oppressive and humiliating to the last degree. Outwardly 

* In those days £120,000.. 
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they appeared to accept the inevitable quietly and submissively, but 
they were only biding their time, and longing for an opportunity to 
throw off the hated En^ish yoke. The war with Persia in 1806 
seemed to oder the chance they wanted. On the pretence that tlw 
independence of Herat was threatened by the Amir of Kabul, .the 
Persians marched an army to besiege that place. As this act was a 
violation (rf our treaty with Persia made three years before, Her 
Majesty’s Government directed that an army should be sent from 
India to the Persian Gulf. The troops had scarcely left Bombay 
before the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
warned by a Native correspondent that the King of Delhi was intriguing 
with* the Slmh of Persia. At the same time a proclamation was posted 
on the walls of the Jama Masjid (Shah Johan’s famous mosque at 
Delhi), to the effect that a Persian army was coming to relievp India 
from the presence of the English, and calling on all time believers to 
rise and light against the heretics. Eeports were also diligently cir¬ 
culated of our being defeated on the siioros of the Persian Gulf, and 
the people were made to believe that their opportunity had arrived, and 
that the time was now favourable for a successful rebellion. 

Of the three principal movers in the events which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the Mutiny, the Nana Sahib was by far the most intelligent, and 
had mixed most with Europeans. Ho was the adopted son and heir 
of the last of the Poshwas, the Chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy. 
His cause of dissatisfaction was the discontinuance to him of a pension 
which, at the close of the Mahratta war in I 8 I 6 , was granted to the 
Peshwa, on the clear understanding that it was to cease at his death. 
The Peshwa died in 1851, leaving the Nana an enormous fortune ; but 
he was not content. The lapse of the pension, to which he was not 
entitled, rankled in his breast, and when all his efforts to get it restored 
to him proved of no avail, he’ boeamo thoroughly disgusted and dis¬ 
affected. After failing to obtain in India a reconsideration of the 
decision'of the Government on the subject, he sent to Engfand as pon- 
* fidential agent a Mahomedan of the name of Azimula Khan, who 
remained three years in Europe, residing for the m68t part in London; 
but he al|o visited Paril9, Constantinople, and the Crimea, arriving at* 
the latter place when we, in alliance wUb the Frenqb, were besieging 
Sebastopol. He was a man of no rank or position in his own country, 
a mere agent of the Nana’s, but he was received into tiie best Engli^ 
society, w^s everywhere treated as a royal Prince,'and became engaged 
to a young English girl, who agreed to follow him to India to be 
married. All this was revealed by the correspcbdence to which I have re¬ 
ferred as having been found in the Nana’s palace of Bithur. The greater 
numbeV of these letters were from people in England—not a few from 
ladles-^'of^ rank and position. Oiitl eldorly dame called him her dear 
eastern son. There were numerous liters from his English fianoiet 
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and two from a Frenchman of the name o^f LMont,*^ relating to some 
biisineBS with the French settlement of Chandernago^e, with which he 
had been entrusted by Azimula Khan, acting for the Nana. Written, 
these letters were, immediately before the Mutiny* in which the 
Nana was the leading spirit, it seems probable that * lea ^rvndp&lcs 
choaaa^ to which Lafont hopes to bring satisfactory answers, were 
invitations to the disaffected and disloyal in Calcutta, and perhaps the 
French settlers at Ghandernagore, to assist in the effort about to be 
made to throw ofl* the British yoke. A portion of the correspondence 
was unopened, and there were several letters in Azimula's own hand¬ 
writing which had not been despatched. Two of these were to Omar 
Pasha at Constantinople, and told of tlie sepoys' disepntent and the 
troubled state of India gt'novallv. That the Nana was intriguing with 
the King of Delhi, the Nawah of Oudh, and other groat personages, 
has been proved beyond a doubt, although at the time he was looked 
upon by the British residents at Cawnpore as a perfectly harmless 
individual, in spite of its beuig known that he considered himself 


* * Benares, 

^ April 1, 1857. 

' CHim Azimula Iviivs, 

'Je suia pnrti di' 1i» promier du inois et siiis arrive id jce 

matin, jo partiiai cc atiii ct souii ii Chaiulcrnagore le 7 an matin, dmia la 
joumee je ferai mie visite au tfouvcniouv et lo reiideinaiu irai h, Oalriirta, je 
verrai notro Consul Geueral. lk;rivez nioi et adressez-moi vos lettres, No. 128, 
Dhurniutollab. Jo voudmis quo vous pnissie/ in’onvnyer doa foods au moins 
5 ou 600 Ra. sana retanl, car Je no lestcrai <\ Calcutta quo lo teiiqw ii^oesaaire 
pour tout arranger et Ir hitm f/rrant/fr. Jc suppose 48 licures Calcutta et 
deux ou trois jours au plu'- a Chaadeinagorc, ue penlez pas de temps niais 
repondess do suite. Pour loiitos Ics principales choaes Ics r^pou&cs seraieut 
satisfaisanloR, snycz eu assure. 

‘Faites en sorto de me lejjondi’C sans delai alin qne je iie sois pas retanu a 
Calcutta. 

* Pv^ntez mus compliments respectueux. 

‘ Kappelez-moi an soiivt mi de Balia Sahib, et croyez moi, 

‘ Votre hien devoue 

' ‘ A. Lafont. 

‘Mon adresRo a Ghandernagore, “Care of Mosdaiues Albert.” 

‘ N.B.—Mais ^crivcz-nioi a Calcvttn, car je ^erai clmiiue jour Ik, en cliemin 
dc fer, jc fais Je tri^Jet en 20 minutes. Si vous avez quclque chose de press^ k 
mo coninuniiquer’vous le jiguvcz fuire par tcli^graph eu Anglais seulement. * 

‘A, L,* 


' * Cliandemagoro, 

^AprU 0, 1857. 

*‘Mon cuBk AzrMtri4A KhAV, ' - 

‘J^ai tout arrange, fap2wrtrrai vne feftre^ et olle sera efl^tisfaisante 
eette lettre me sera donnS le 14 ct le 15 jo i>artimi pour Cawntiore. 
respects k son Alteese. 


‘ Votre tout di^von^ 

‘A. Lafont.' 
16 
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aggrieved on account of his having been refused the continuance of the 
pension, and because a salute of guns (such as it is the custom to give 
to Native Princes on entering British territory) had not been accorded 
to him. 

While the spirit of rebellion was thus being fostered and stirred into 
active existence throughout the country, it was hardly to bo hoped that 
the Native army would be allowed to remain unaffected by a movement 
which could not easily attain formidable proportions without the assist¬ 
ance of the Native soldiers, who themselves, moreover, had not remained 
unmoved spectators of all that had happened during the previous thirty 
or forty years. The great majority of the sepoys were drawn from the 
agricultural classes, especially in the province of Oudh, and were there¬ 
fore directly interested in all questions connected with rights of properly, 
tenure of land, etc.; and questions of religion and caste affected them 
equally with the rest of the population. 

Quietly, but surely, the instigators of rebellion were preparing the 
Native army for revolt. The greatest cunning and oircamspcction were, 
however, necessary to success. There were so many opposing interests 
to he dealt with, Mahomedans and Hindus being as Adolcntly hostile to 
each other, with regard to religion and customs, as they were to us. 
Soldiers, too, of all ranks had a great stake in their profession. Some 
had nearly served their time for their pensions, that greatest of all 
attractions to the Native to enter the army, for the youngest recruit 
feels that, if ho serves long enough, he is sure of an income sufficient 
to enable him to sit in the sun and do nothing for the rest of hie days— 
a Native’s idea of supreme happiness. The enemies of our rule generally, 
and the fanatic in particular, were, however, equal to the occasion. They 
took advantage of the widespread discontent to establish the belief that 
a systematic attack was to be made on the faith and habits of the people, 
whether Hindu or Mohomodan, and, as a proof of the truth of their 
assertions, they alleged that the Enheld cartridges which bad been 
recently issued to the army were greased with a mixture of cows* fat 
and lard, the one being as obnoxious to the Hindu as the other is to 
the Mahomedan. The news spread throughout the Bengal Presidency, 
the sepoys became alarmed, and determined to suffer any punishment 
rather than pollute themselves by biting the contaminating cartridge, 
as their doing so would involve loss of caste, which to the Hindu sepoy 
laeont the loss of everything to him most dear and sacred in this world 
and the next. He and his family would become outcasts, his friends 
and relations would look on him with horror and disgust, while eternal 
misery, he believed, would be his doom in the world to come. 

It has been made quite clear that a general belief existed amongst 
the Hindustani sepoys that the destruction of their caste and religion 
had been finally resolved upon by the English, as a means of forcing 
them to become Christiansr and it seems extraordinary that the English 
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officers with Native rej^monts were so little awQjre of the strength of this 
impression amongst their men. 

The recent researches of Mr, Forrest in the records of the Govern¬ 
ment of India prove that the lubricating mixture used in preparing the 
cartridges was actually cojnposed of the objectionable ingredients, cows' 
fat and lard, and that incredildo disregard of the soldiers' religious 
prejudices was displayed in tho manufacture of theso cai'tridges. AVlien 
the sepoys complained that to bite them would destroy their euste, they 
were solemnly assured by their oiliccrs that tlicy had been greased with 
a perfectly unobjectionable mixture. These officers, imderstanding, as 
all who have come in conlacow^ith Natives are supposed to understand, 
their intense abhorrence of touching the flesh or fat of tho sacred cow 
of the unclean pig, did not believe it possible that the anthoritios could 
liave been bo regardless of the sepoys' feelings as to have allowed it to 
be used in preparing tlicir ammunition: they therefore made this 
statement in perh^ct good faith. Hut nothing Avas easier than for the 
men belonging to the regiments quartered near Calcutta to ascertain, 
from tho low-caste Native workmen employed in manufacturing the 
cartridges at the Fort 'William arsenal, that tho assurances of their 
officers wore not in accordance witli facts, and they were thus prepared 
to credit the fables which tho sedition-mongers so sedulously spread 
abroad, to tho eJfect that the Govcrniuont they served and the officers 
who cominandod them had entered into a deliberate conspiracy to 
underniino tlicir religion. 

Notwithstanding all the ovil influence brought to bear on the Native 
army, I do not think that the sepoys would have proved such ready 
instnimcnts in the hands of the civilian intriguers, had that army been 
organized, disciplined, and officered in a satisfactory manner, and had 
there been a sufficient proportion of British troops in India at the 
time. To the great preponderance of Native, as compared with British, 
troops may be attributed the fact that tho sepoys dared to break into 
open mutiny. Moreover, the belief of the Natives in the invincibility 
of the British soldier, which formerly enabled small numbers of 
Europeans to'gain victories over large Native armies, had been seriously 
weakened by the lamentable occurrences at Kabul during the first 
.^l^han war,, .t^rminat^g in the disastrous retreat in tho winter of 
1841-42. 

To add to the exalted idea the sepoys were beginning to entertain of' 
their own importance, they were pampered by their officers and the 
civil Government to a most absurd extent, being treated under all 
circumstances with far greater consideration than the European 
soldiers. For instance, in the time of Lord William Bentinck flogging 
was abolished in the Native army,* while still in fall swing amongst 

Flogging was re-introduced iu 1846. 
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British soldiors, and sepoys were actually allowed to witness the 
humiliation of their white comrades when this degrading form of 
punishment was indicted upon them. 

In the early days of our connexion with India, we had no need for 
an army. Living, as we were, on sufferance in a foreign land for 
commorcial pxirposes, armed men were only required to guai'd the 
factories. As these factories increased in size and importance, these 
armed men were given a semi-military organization, and in time tjiey 
were formed into levies as a reserve to the few Europeans entertained 
by the merchants, to enable tliem to hold their own against the French, 
who were then beginning to dispute with us for supremacy in soathem 
India. When employed in the field, the Native troops were associated 
with a varying proportion of British soldiers, but the number of the 
latter was limited by the expense of their maintenance, the difficulty of 
supplying them from England, and the unadvisability of locking up a 
part of the British army in distant stations, which at that time were 
very inaccessible and generally unhealthy. Native troops were therefore 
raised in continually increasing numbers, and after the battle of Plassey 
the Native army was rapidly atigniented, especially in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency ; and, trained and led as it was by British officers, it achieved 
remarkable successes. 

During the thirteen years preceding the Mutiny, the Native army, 
numbertog 217,000 men and 176 guns, was increased by 40,000 men 
and 40 guns, but no addition was made to the small British force of 
88,000 imtil 18C3, when one regiment was added to each Presidency, or 
less than 8,000 soldiers in all. This insignificant augmentation was 
subsequently more than neutralized by the withdrawal of six British 
regiments ^om India to meet the requirements of the Crimean and 
Persian wars. Lord Dalliouaie, Governor-General in 1864, saw the 
danger of this great preponderance of Native troops. He represented 
that the annexations and conquests which had token place diiring his 
tenure of ofiico necessitated a proportional increase of British soldiers; 
he protested against the withdrawal of a single European regiment, 
either on account of the war with Bussia or for operations in the 
Persian Gulf, and he solemnly warned Her Majesty’s Government that 
the essential element of our strength iu India was the presence of a 
large number of British troops. 

No attention, however, was paid to Lord Dalhousie’s representations 
by the authorities in England, who doubtless thought they understood 
the requirements of India better than the Governor-General, with his 
more than six years’ experience of the country. In spite of his remon¬ 
strances, two regiments were ordered to England, and four were sent 
later to the Persian Gulf, with the result which I have already 
stated. * 

'When the Mutiny broke out, the whole ^effective British force iif 
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India only amounted to 86,000 men, against 267f000 Native soldiers,^ 
a fact which was not likely to be overlooked by those who hoped and 
strived to gain to their own side this preponderance of numerical 
strength, and wliich was calculated to inflate the minds of the sepoys 
with a most undesirable sense of independence. An army of Asiatics, 
such as we maintain in India, is a faitliful servant, but a treacherous 
master; powerfully inilucnced by social and religious prejudices with 
which we are imperfectly acquainted, it requires the most careful 
handling; above all, it must never be allowed to lose faith iu the 
prestige or supremacy of the governing race. When mercenaries feel 
that they are indispensable to the maintenance of that authority which 
they have no patriotic interest in upholding, they begin to consider 
whether it would not be more to their advantage to aid in overthrowing 
that^authoi'ity, and if they decide that it would be, they have little 
scruple in transferring their allegiance from the Government they never 
loved, and have ceased to fear, to the power more in accordance with 
their own ideas, and from which, they are easily persuaded, they will 
obtain unlimited benehts. 

A fruitful cause of dissatisfaction in our Native army, and one which 
pressed more heavily upon it year by year, as our acquisitions of terri- 
lory in northern India became more extended, was the sepoy’s liability 
to service in distant pai*ts of India, entailing upon him a life amongst 
strangers differing from him in religion and in all their customs, and 
far away from his home, his family, and his congenial surroundings— 
a liability wliich he had never contemplated except in the event of 
war, when extra pay, free rations and the possibility of loot, would go 
far to counterbalance the disadvantages of expatriation. Service in 
Burma, which entailed crossing the sea, and, to the Hindu, consequent 
loss of caste, was especially distasteful. So great an objection, indeed, 
had the sepoys to this so-called ‘foreign service,’ and so diflicult did it 
become to find troops to relieve the regiments, in consequence of the 
bulk of the Bengal army not being available for service beyond the sea, 
that the Court of Directors sanctioned Lord Canning’s proposal that, 
after the Ist September, 1866, ‘no Native recruit shall be accepted 
who does not at the time of his enlistment undertake to serve beyond 
the sea whether within the territories of the Company or beyond 
them.’ This order, though absolutely necessary, caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction amongst the Hindustani sepoys, who looked upon it as 
one of the measures introduced by the SirJear for the forcible, or rather 
fraudulent, conversion of all the Natives to Christianity, t 

* This does not include the bodies of armed and trained police, nor the 
lascars attached to the AxtUlery as fighting men. Tliese amounted to many 
thousands. 

t In a letter to Lord Canning, which Sir Henry Lawrence wrote on the 
9tb May, 1857, he gave an interosting account of a convoisation he had had 
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That tho long-exiBting discontent and growing disloyalty in our 
ISative army might have boon discovered sooner, and grappled with in 
a sufficiently prompt and determined manner to put a stop to the 
Mutiny, had the senior regimental and staff officers been younger, 
more energetic, and intelligent, is an opinion to which I have always 
been strongly inclined. Their excessive age, due to a strict system of 
promotion by seniority which entailed the omployment of Brigadiers 
of seventy, Colonels of sixty, and Captains of fifty, must necessarily 
have prevented them performing their military duties with the energy 
and activity which are more the attributes of younger men, and must 
have destroyed any enthusiasm about their regiments, iii which there 
was so little hope of advancement or of individual merit being recog¬ 
nized. Officers who displayed any remarkable ability were allowed to 
be taken away from their own corps for tho more attractive and better- 
paid appointments appertaining to civil employ or the Irregular service. 
It was, therefore, the object of every ambitious and capable young 
officer to secure one of these appointments, and escape as soon as 
possible from a service in which ability and professional zeal counted 
for nothing,**^ 

So far as I understand the causes which led to the rebellion of 1857, 
I have now answered tho question, * What brought about the Mutiny?’ 
The reply to the second question, ‘ Is there any chance of a similar rising 
occurring again?’ must be left to another chapter, 

with a Brahiiiiii Kativc otiiccr of the Oudh Artillery, who was most persistent 
in his belief that tlicGovenuru*«t was deierinined to make the people of India 
Christiana. He alluded especially to the new order about niiUstineut, our 
object being, he said, to niake the sepoys go across tho sea in order that they 
might be obliged to cat what we liked ; and he argued that, as we had mode 
our way through India, Ijad won Bharlimr, Lahore, etc,, by fraud, so it might 
liH jjOHsible that we would mix boiie-duat with grain sold to Hindus. Sir 
Honvy Lawnmeo was quite unable to eonviuco the Nativt* officer ; he would 
give us credit for nothing, and altlumgh ho ivoiild not say that lie himself did 
or did not, believe, he kept i*epeating, tell you Natives arc all like sheep ; 
the leading one tumbles, and down all the rest roll over liini.’ 

• It is curious to note how nearly every military officer who held a command 
or high position on the staff in Bengal when the Mutiny broke out, dis- 
appeai’cd from the scene within the first few weeks, and was never heard of 
oflioially again. Some wcao killed, some died of diseiise, but the great 
majority failed completely to fulfil the duties of the positions they held, and 
were consequently considered unfit for further employment. Two Generals of 
divisions were removed from their commands, seven Brigadiers found 
wanting in the hour of noerl, and out of the seventy-three regiments of lingular 
Cavalry and Infantry which mutinierl, only four Commanding ofiioers were 
given orher (jomuuuida, younger olticei-a being selected to raise and command 
the new regiiueuts. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 

The India of to-day is altogether a dii^rent country from the India of 
1857. Muuh has been done sinco then to improve the civil administra¬ 
tion, and to meet the legitimate demands of the Native races, India is 
more tranquil, more prosperous, and more civilized than it was before 
the Mutiny, and the discipline, elBciency, and mobility of the Native 
army have been greatly improved. Much, however, still remains to ha 
done, and a good deal miglit with advantage be undone, to secure the 
contentment of the Natives with our rule. 

Our position has been inateriiilly strengthened by the provision of 
main and subsidiary lines of coniinunication by rpad and railway; by 
the ^eat network of telegrnphs which now intersects the country ; and 
by the construction of canals. These great public works have largely 
increased the area of land under cultivation, jninimized the risk of 
famine, equalized the prices of agricultural produce, and developed a 
hirge and lucrative export trade. Above all, while our troops can now 
be assembled easily and rapidly at any centre of disturbance, the 
number of Britisli soldiers has been more than doubled and the number 
of Native soldiers has been materially reduced. Moreover, as regards 
the Native equally Avith the liritish army of India, I believe that a 
better feeling never existed throughout all ranks than exists at present. 

Nevertheless, there arc signs that the spirit of unrest and discontent 
which sowed the seeds of the Mutiny is being revived. To some extent 
this state of things is the natural result of our position in India, and is 
80 far unavoidable, but it is also due to old faults reappearing—faults 
which require to bo carefully watched and guarded against, for it is 
certain that, however well disposed as soldiers the men in our ranks 
may be, their attitude will inevitably bo influenced by the feelings of 
the people generally, more especially should their hostility be curoused 
by any question connected with religion. 

For a considerable time after the Mutiny we became more cautious 
and conciliatory in administrative and legislative matters, more intent 
on doing what would keep the Chiefs and Rulers satisfied, the masses 
contented, and the country quiet, than on carrying out our own ideas. 
Gradually this wholesome caution is being disregarded. The Govern¬ 
ment has become more and more centralized, and the departmental 
sprit very strong. Each department, in its laudable wish for progress 
and advancement, is apt to push on measures which are obnoxious to 
the Natives, either from their not being properly understood, or from 
their being opposed to their traditions and habits of life, thus entailing 
the sacrifice of many cherished customs and privileges. Each depart¬ 
ment admits in theory the necessity for caution, but in practice presses 
for liberty of action to further its own particular Bchemes. ^ 
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01 late years, too, the tendency has been to inorease the number of 
depai^monts and of secretariat offices under the supreme Government, 
and this tendency, wliile causing more work to devolve on the supreme 
Government than it can efficiently perform, results in lessening tiie 
responsibility of provincial Governments by interference in the manage¬ 
ment of local concerns. Jt is obvious that inacomitry like India, com¬ 
posed as it is of groat provinces and various races differing from one 
another in interests, customs, and religions, each with its own peculiar 
and distinct nccossitios, administrative details ought to be left to the 
people on the spot. The Government of India would then be free to 
exercise a finn and impartial control over the Empire and Imperial 
interests, while guiding into safe channels, without unduly restraining, 
intelligent progress. 

In times of peace the administration is apt to fall too exclusively into 
tlie hands of officials whose ability is of the doctrinaire type; they work 
bard, and can give logical and statistical reasons for the measures they 
propose, and are thus able to make them attractive to, and believed in 
by, the authorities. But they lack the more pei’fcct knowledge of 
human nature, and the deeper insight into, and greater sympathy with, 
the feelings and prejudices of Asiatics, which those possessed in a 
remarkable degree who proved by their success that they had mastered 
the problem of the best form of government for India, I allude to men 
like Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone, John Malcolm, Charles 
Metcalfe, George Clerk, Henry and John Lawrence, William SleeiUan, 
James Outram, Herbert Edwardes, John Nicholson, hnd many others. 
These administrators, while fully recognizing the need for a gradual 
reform, understood the peculiarities of our position in the east, the 
necessity for extreme caution and toleration, and a ‘ live and let live * 
policy between us and the Natives. The sound and broad views of this 
class of public servant are not always appreciated either in India or 
England, and are too often put aside as unpractical, obstructive, and 
old-fashioned. 

Amongst the ^causes which have produced discontent of late years, 
I would mention our forest laws and sanitary regidations, our legisla¬ 
tive and dscal systems - moasuros so necessary that no one interested 
in the prosperity of India could cavil at their introduction, but which 
ore so absolutely foreign to Native ideas, that it is essential they should 
be applied with the utmost gentleness and circumspection. 

I think, also, that the official idea of converting the young Princes 
and Nobles of India into English gentlemen by means of English 
tutors and English studies should be carried out with great care and 
caution. It has not hitherto invanably succeeded, and the feeling in 
many States is strongly opposed to it. The danger of failure lies in 
the wholesome restraint of the tutor being suddenly removed, and in 
the young Prince being left at too early an age to select bis advisers 
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and companionB. The former, perhaps not imnaturally, are interested 
in proving that the training of their young Ruler by his European 
governor or tutor has not resulted in good either to himself or his 
people, while the latter are too often of the lowest class of European 
adventurers. 

The proceedings and regulations of the Forest Department, desirable 
os they may be from a financial and agricultural point of view, have 
provoked very great irritation in many parts of India.' People who 
have been accustomed from time immemorial to pick up sticks and 
graze their cattle on forest lauds, cannot xinderptand why they should 
now be forbidden to do so, nor can they realize the necessity for pre¬ 
serving the trees from the chance of being destroyed by fire, a risk to 
which they wore frequently exposed from the Native custom of making 
use of their shelter while cooking, and of burning the undergrowth to 
enrich the grazing. 

The action taken by the Government in sanitary matters aas also 
aroused much ill-feeling and apprehension. Sanitary procauUons are 
entirely ignored in eastern cotintrics. The great majority of the people 
can see no good in them, and no harm in using the same tank for 
drinking purposes and for bathing and washing their clothfes. The. 
immediate surroundings of their towns and villages are most offensive, 
being used as the general receptacles for dead animals and all kinds of 
filth. Cholera, fever, and other diseases, which carry off hundreds of 
thousands every yoai', arc looked upon as the visitation of God, from 
which it k imposaible, even were it not impious to try, to escape; and 
the precautionary measures insisted upon by us in our cantonments, 
and at the fairs and places of pilgrimage, arc viewed with aversion and 
indignatibn. Only thos^ who have witnessed the personal discomfort 
and fatigue to which Natives of all ages and both sexes willingly 
submit in their struggle to reacli some holy shrine on the occasion of a 
religious festival, while dragging their weary limbs for many hnmlreds 
of miles along a hot, dusty road, or being huddled for hours together 
in a crammed and stifling railway carriage, can have any idea of the 
bitter disappointment to the pilgrims caused by their being ordered to 
disperse when cholera breaks out at such gatherings, without being 
given the opportunity of performing their vows or bathing in the 
sacred waterB.**^ 

* Few acts have boon more keenly resented than the closing of the gieat 
Hnrdwar Fair in the autumn of on account of a serious outbreak of 
cholera. It was looked U]K)n by the Natives as n direct blow aimed at their 
religion, and as a distinct departure ffoin the religious tolerance promised in 
Her Majesty's tiroclaniation of 1858. The mysterious, mud marks on inau^- 
trees in Behar have been attributed by some to a self-interested motive on tlie 
part of certain priests to drawtho attention of Hindus to tlie scnctity of some 
temple outside the limits of British jurisdiction, where the devotees would be 
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Farther, our legislative system is based on western ideas, its object 
being to mote out equal justica to the rich and poor, to the Prince and 
peasant. But our methods of procedure do not commend themselves 
to the Indian peoples. Eastern races ore accustomed to a paternal 
despotism, and they conceive it to bo the proper function of the local 
representatives! of the supremo Power to investigate and determine on 
the spot the various criminal and civil oases which come under the 
cognizance of the district officials. Legal technicalities and references 
to distant tribunals cotifuse and harass a population which, with com¬ 
paratively few exceptions, is illiterate, credulous, and suspicious of 
underhand influence. An almost unlimited right of appeal from one 
court to another, in matters of even tlie most trivial importance, not 
only tends to impair the authority of the local magistrate, but gives on 
unfair advantage to the wealthy litigant whose means enable him to 
secure the services of the ablest pleader, and to purchase tlie most 
conclusive evidence in support of bis churns. For it must be remem¬ 
bered than in India evidence on aliiicst any subject can be had for the 
buying, and Iho difficulty, in tht? administration of justice, of dis¬ 
criminating between truth end hiJsehood is thereby greatly increased. 
Under our system a horde of unscrupulous pleaders has sprung up, 
and these men encourage useless litigation, thereby impoverishing 
thoir clients, and creating much ill-feeling against our laws and 
administration. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the extent to which, under 
the protection of our legal system, the peasant proprietors of India are 
being oppressed and ruined by village shop-keepers and money-lenders, 
These men advance money at a most exorbitant rate of interest, taking 
, as security the crops and occupancy rights of the cultivators of the soil. 
The latter are ignorant, improvident, and in some matters, such as the 
marriage ceremonies of their farnilios, inordinately extravagant. The 
result is that a small debt soon swells into a big one, and eventually the 
aid of the law courts is invoked to oust the cultivator from a holding 
wliich, in many cases, has boon in the possession of his ancestors for 
hundreds of years. The money-lender has his accounts to produce, 
and these oan hardly be disputed, the debtor as a rule being unable to 
keep accounts of his own, or, indeed, to read or write. Before the 
British dominion was established in India, the usurer no doubt existed, 
but his opportunities were fewer, bis position more precarious, and his 
operations more under control than they are at present. The money¬ 
lender then knew that his life would not be safe if he exacted too high 

at liberty to assemble in any numbers without being troubled by officious 
iiisj»ectors, and where they could remain as long os they-pleased, irrespective 
of the victims daily claimed by cboleia, that unfailing avenger of the neglect 
of sanitary law's in the oast. 
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interoBt for the loans with wliich he accommodated his customers, ^nd 
that if ho became too rich, some charge or other would be trumped up 
against him, which would force him to surrender a large share of his 
wealth to the officials of the St-ate in which he was lhni)g. I do not 
say that the roagh-aud-ready methods of Native justice in dealing with 
money-lenders were excusable or tolerable, but at the same time T am 
inclined to think that, in grauling these men every legal facility for 
enforcing their demands and carrying on their traffic, wc may have 
neglected the interests of the agriculturists, and that it hiight be 
desirable to establish some agency under the control of Government, 
which would enable the poorer landholders to obtain, at a moderate 
rate of interest, advances proportionate to the security they had to 
oifer.* j 

Another danger to our supreiiuK^y in India is the license allowed to 
the Native press in vilifying the (jovermnent and its officials, and per¬ 
sistently misrepresenting the motives and policy of the ruling Power. 
In a free country, where the mass of the population is well educated, 
independent, and self-reliant, a free press is a most valuable institution, 
representing as it does the reciuironierits and aspirations cf iipportaiit 
sections of the comnmnity, and bringing to light defects and ai)uses in 
the social and political system. Tn a country such as Great Britain', 
which is well advanced in the art of self-govertnuent, intolerant and 
indiscriminate aliusc of public men defeats its own object, and mis¬ 
statements of matters of fact can be at once exposed and refuted. 
Like most of the developments of civilization which are worth any. 
thing, the English press is a plant of indigenous growth, whereas in 
India the Native press is an ovotic which, under existing conditions, 
supplies no general wont, docs nothing to refine, elevate, or instruct thei 
people, and is used by its supporters and promoters—an infinitesimal 
port of the population—as a means of gaining its selfish ends, and of 
fostering sedition, and racial and religions animosities. There' arc, 
I am afraid, very few Native newspapers actuated by a friendly or 
impartial spirit towards the Government of India, and to Asiatics it 
seems incredible that we should permit such hoslilo publications to be 
scattered broadcast over the country, unless the assertions were too 
tarue to bo disputed, or unless we wore too weak to suppress them. 
We gain neither credit nor gratitude for our tolerant attitude towards 
the Native press—our forbearance is misunderstood; and while the* 
well-disposed are amazed at our inaction, the disalTcctod rejoice at 
being allowed to promulgate baseless insinuations and luisstatements 

* Tlie proposal would seem to be quite a one, for I read in the 

Times of the 28th November, 1894, that the Govermnont of New Zealand 
invited applications for Consols in connexion with the scheme for granting 
loans at a reasonable rate of interest to fartuers on the security of their 
holding 
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which undermine our authority, and thwart our efforts to gain the 
goodwill and confidence of the Native population. 

Yet another danger to the permanence of our rule in India lies in 
the endeavours of well-intentioned faddists to regulate the customs and 
mstitutions of eastern races in accordance with their own ideas. The 
> United Kingdom is a liighly civilized country, and our habits and con¬ 
victions have been gi'adtially developed under the influences of our 
religion and our national surroundings. Fortunately for themselves, 
the people of Great Britain possess qualities which have made thorn 
masters of a vast and still expanding Empire. But these qualities 
have their d(?fects as well aa thoir merits, and one of the defects is a 
certain insularity of thought, or narrow-mindodiiess—a slowness to 
recognize that institutions which are perfectly suitable and right for ua 
may be quite unauited, if not injurious, to other races, and that what 
may not be right for ua to do is not necessarily wrong for people of a 
dilTerent belief, and with absolutely different traditions and customs. 

Gradually the form of Government in the United Kingdom has 
become representative and democratic, and it is therefore assumed 
some people, who have little, if any, experience of the east, that the 
Government of India should be guided by the utterances of self- 
appointed agitators Avho pose as the month-pieces of an oppressed 
population. Some of those men arc almost as much aliens* as our- 
selveiB, while others are representatives of a class which, though 
intellectually advanced, has no influence amongst the races in whom 
lies the real strength of India. Municipal self-government has been 
found to answer well in the United Kingdom, and it is held, therefore, 
that a shnilar system must be equally successful in India. Wo in 
England consume animal food and alcoholic liquors, but have no liking 
for opium; an effort has accordingly been made to deprive our Asiatic 
fellow-subjects, who, as a rule, are vegetarians, and either total 
abstainers or singularly abstemious in the matter of drink, of a small 
and inexpensive stimulant, whicli they find neopssary to their health 
and comfort, British institutions and ideas are the'embodiment of 
what long experience has proved to us to be best ior ourselves; but 
suddenly to establish these institutions and enforce these ideas on a 
community which is not prepared for them, does not want them, and 
cannot understand them, must only lead to suspicion and discontent. 
The Govemn^t of India should, no doubt, be progressive in its policy, 
ttod in all things be guided by the immutable prinoiplea^of right, truth, 
and justice; but these principles ought to bo apf^lied, not necessarily as 
we should apply them in England, but with due regard to the social 
peculiarities and religious prejudices of the people whom it ought to be 
our aim to miike better and happier. 

* J allude to tlie Parsis, who came from Persia, and whoso rehmon sud 
coatoois are as distinct from those of the Natives of India as are our own. 
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It will be gathered from what 1 have written that our administra¬ 
tion, in my opinion, Buffers from two main defects. First, it is 
internally too bureaucratic and centralizing in its tendencies; and, 
secondly, it is liable to be forced by the'^extemal pressure of well- 
meaning but irresponsible politicians arid philanthropists to adopt 
measures which may he disapproved of by the authorities on the spot, 
and opposed to the wishes, requirements, and interests of the people. 
It seems to mo that for many years to come the best fonri of govern¬ 
ment for India wiU be the intelligent and benevolent despotism which 
at present rules the country. On a small scale, and in matters of 
secondary importance, representative institutions cannot perhaps do 
much harm, though I am afraid they will effect but little good. On a 
large scale, however, such a sybtein of government would be quite out 
of place in view of the fact that ninety-nine out of* eA^ery hundred of 
the population are absolutely devoid of any idea of civil responsibility, 
and that the various races and religious sects possess no bond of 
national union. , 

X In reply, then,' to the question, ‘ Is there any clianco of a Mutiny 
occurring again ?* I would say that tho best Avay of guarding against 
such a calamity is— 

By never allowing the present proportion of British to Native 
soldiers to be diminished or the discipline and efficiency of the Native 
army to become slack, ^ 

By taking care that men are selected for the higher civil and 
mOitoy posts whoso self-reliance, activity, and resolution are not 
impaired by age, and who possess a knowledge of the country and the 
habits of the peoples. 

By recognizing and guarding against the dogmatism of theorists and 
the dangers of centralization. * 

By rendering our administration on the one hand firm and strong, 
on the other hand tolerant and sympathetic; and last, but not least, 
by doing all in our power to gain the confidence of the various races, 
and by convincing them that we have not only the determination, but 
the ability to maintain our supremacy in India against all assailants. 

If these cardinal points are never lost sight of, there is, I believe, 
little chance of any fresh outbreak disturbing the stability of our rule 
in India, or neutralizing our efforts to render that country prosperous, 
contented, and thorougUy loyal to the British Crown. ^ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

I TRAVBLi.£D home via Corfu, Trieste, Venice, and Switzerland, arriving 
in England towards the end of June. The intense delight of getting 
* home * after one’s first term of exUe cpj) hje^rdly be exaggerated, and^ 
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oertuinly cannot b"* realized, save by those who have gone through the 
exile, and been separated, as I had been for years, from all that made 
tho happiuGHs of my early life. Every English tree and dower one 
comes across on first landing is a distinct and lively pleasure, while 
tho greenness and freshness are a delicious rest to the eye, wearied 
%vith the deadly whitcy-brown sameness of dried-up sandy plains, or 
the all-too gorgeous colouring of eastern cities and pageants. 

My people were living in Ireland, in the county of Waterford, so 
after only a short sojourn in London, for the very necessary re-equip¬ 
ment of tho outer man, I hastened over there. I found my father well 
and strong for a man of seventy-four, and to all appearance quite 
recovered fi'oin the effects of his fifty years of Indian service, and, to 
my great joy, my mother was looking almost as young, and quite as 
beautiful, its I had left her six years before. My little sister, too, 
always an invalid, was very much as when I had parted from her— 
full of loving* kindness for everyone, and, though unable to move with¬ 
out help, perfectly happy in tho many resources she had within herself, 
and the good she was able to do in devoting those resources to the 
benefit of others. 

There, too, I found uiy fate, in the shape of Nora Bews, a yoimg 
lady living with a married sister not far from my father’s place, who 
a few months later consented to accompany me on my return to India 
The greater part of my leave was, tliereforc, spent in Ireland. 

During the winter zuonths 1 hunted with tho Curraghmore hounds, 
and was out with them the day before Lord Waterford was killed. 
We had no run, and at the end of the day, when wishing us good-bye, 
he said: ‘ I hope, gentlemen, wo shall have better luck next time.’ 
‘ Next time ’ there was ‘ better luck ’ as regarded the hunting, but the 
worst of all possible luck for Lord Waterford’s numerous friends; in 
returning homo after a good run, and having killed two foxes, his horse 
stumbled over quite a small ditch, throwing his rider on his head; the 
spinal oord was snapped and the lino sportsman breathed his last in a 
few moments. 

* I was married on the 17th May, 1859, in the parish church of 
Waterford. While on our wedding tour in Scotland, I received a 
command to be present on the 8th June at Buckingham Palace, wh^ 
the Queen proposed to honour the recipients of the Victoria Cross by 
presenting tha^ecoration with Her Majesty’s own hands. 

Being anxious that my wife should be spared the great "heat of a 
.journey to India in July, the hottest month of the year in the Bed Sea, 
and the doctors being very decided in their opinion that I should not 
return so soon, I had applied for a three months’ extension of leave, 
and quite oaletdated on getting it, so our disappointment was great 
when the answer arrived and I fotmd that, if I took the extension, I 
should lose my appointment in the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
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ment. This, we agreed, was not to be thought of, so there was nothing 
for it but to faco the disagreeable necessity as cheerfully os we could. 
Wo made a dash over to Ireland, said good-bye to our relations, and 
started for India on the 27th June. ^ 

The heat in the Eod Sea proved even worse than I had anticipated. 
Our captain pronounjed it tiho hottest ti'ip he had ever made. Twice 
was the ship turned round to steam against the wind for a short time 
in order to revive some of the passengers, who were almost suffocated. 

Wo passed the wreck of the Al»ta^ a P. and 0. vessel which had 
struck on a coral reef not far from Mocha. The wreck had happened 
in the dead of night, and there had been only tune to get the passengers 
into the boats, in which they were rowed to another reef near at hand; 
there they had remained for eighty hours in their scanty night garments, 
and without the smallest shelter, until rescu(‘d by a fiiendly steamer. 
The otBcera and crew were still on the rock when wo passed, endeavour¬ 
ing to get up the mails and the passengers’ property. We supplied 
them with provisions and water, of which they were badly in need, 
and then had to leave them in their extremely uncomfortable position.^ 

We could not complain of lack of air after we passed Aden, for we 
forthwith encountered the south-west monsoon, then at its height, and^ 
on entering the Bay of Bengal wc experieiicod something very nearly' 
akin to a cyclone. Wc broke our rudder; the lightships, on which a 
certain number of pilots wore always to bo found, had all been blown 
out to sea; and as we had only just sufludent coal to tol^e us up the 
Hugh when the pilot should appear, we did not dare to keep up steam. 
Thus we had to remain at the mercy of the winds and waves for some 
days, until at length a brig with a pilot on board was sent to look for 
us, and eventually we arrived in Calcutta, in rather a dilapidated 
condition, on the 30th July. 

We were not cheered by the orders I found awaiting me, which were 
to proceed to Morar and join Brigadier-General Sir 'Kobert Napier, 
then in command of the Gwalior district. Morar in the month of 
August is one of the hottest places in India, and my wife was consider¬ 
ably the worse for our experiences at sea. However, a Calcutta hotel 
never has many attractions, and at that time of year was depressing 
and imoomfortablo to the last degree; in addition, I had rather a 
severe attack of my old enemy, Peshawar fever, so we started on our 
journey ‘ up country * with as little delay as possible. 

The railway at that time was not open further than Ranigonj; thence 
we proceeded for a hundred miles in a * d&k-ghari,* when, changing 
into doolies, we continued our journey to Hazaribagh, a little canton¬ 
ment about twenty miles off the main road, where som^relations of 
mine were living; but a day or two after our arrival at their hospitable 
bouse, Z was ordered back to Calcutta. 

I l^t mj wife with our kind friends, and retraroed my steps in cod'- 
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fiiderable elation of spirits, for tlie China expedition was even then 
being talked about, and I hoped this sudden summons might possibly 
mean that 1 was to be sent mth it ia*som6 capacity* On reaching Cal¬ 
cutta, however, I was -told that I had been appointed to organize and 
take charge of the large camp to be formed for the triumphal progress 
which Lord Canning proposed to make through Oudh, the North-West 
Provinces, and the Punjab, with the view of meeting the principal 
feudatory Chiefs, and rewarding those who had boon especially loyal 
during the rebellion. I wa's informed that the tents were in store in the 
liTsenal at Allahabad, and that the camp must be ready at Cawnpore 
on the 15th October, on which date the Viceroy would arrive, and a day 
or two later commence his stately procession towards Lucknow. 

While I was in England a Eoyal Proclamation had announced to the 
people of India that the Queen had taken over the government of their 
country, which had hitherto been held in trust for Hor Majesty by the 
Honourable East India Company. This fact had been publicly pro¬ 
claimed, with befitting ceremony, throughout the length and breadth 
of tlio land, on the Ist November, 1B58. At the some tirno it was 
announced that Her Majesty’s representative in India was henceforth 
to he styled Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and it was with the 
object of emphasizing this Proclamation, and impressing the Native 
mind with the reality of Queen Victoria’s power and authority, that 
Lord Canning decided on undertaking this grand tour. 

While in Calcutta on this occasion, I was offered a post in the Bevenue 
Survey Pepartment. I refused it, for, although as a married man the 
higher pay was a tempting bait, the recollection of the excitement and 
variety of the year of the Mutiny was still fresh upon me, and 1 had no 
wish to leave the QuarterTnaster-Genoral’s Department. 1 therefore 
started for Allahabad, picking up rny wife en route. « 

It was then the middle of the rains, and the bridge of boats over the 
Jumna had been taken down, so we had to cross in ferry-boats—d&k- 
ghoris, horses, and all—rather a perilous-looking proceeding, for the 
river was running at a tremendous pace, and there was some difficulty 
in'keeping the boat’s head straight. At Allahabad we stayed with a 
brother officer of mine in the fort, while I was getting the camp equip¬ 
age out of store, and the tents pitched for inspection. There had not 
been a large camp for many years, and everything in India deteriorates 
BO rapidly, that I found most of the tents in such a state of mildew and 
decay as to render it necessary to renew them almost entirely before 
they could be used for such a splendid occasion as that of the first 
Viceroy’s first march through the re-oonquered country. 

From AUahabod we proceeded to Cawnpore, where I had a busy time 
arranging for the multifarious requirements of such an enormouB oamp,'^ 
and sometimes I despaired qf its being completed by the appointed 
dfte. However, completed-it was; and on the 16th Ootobei*l!^rd and 
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Lady Oanning arrived, and expressed tbemselves bo pleased with all the 
' orrangomentSy and were so kindly appreciative of the exertions 1 had 
made to be ready for them by the appointed time, that 1 felt myself 
fully rewarded for all my trouble. 

The next day I took my wife to call upon Lady Canning, whose 
unaffected and simple, yet perfectly dignified manner completely 
charmed her, and from that day she was devoted, in common with 
everyone who was at all intimately associated with Lady Canning, to 
the gentle, gracious lady, who was always kindness itself to her. 

On the 18bh the Viceroy made his first march towards Lucknow. The 
comp equipage was in duplicate, so that everyone on arriving at the 
new halting-place found things exactly the same as in the tents they 
had left. ^ 

The camp occupied a considerable space, for, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s large entoura-ge^ ground had to be provided for the Com- 
niander-in-Chief and the officers of Army Head-Quarters, who were 
marching with us; then there were the post-office, telegraph, work¬ 
shops, toBhikhtma^^ commissariat, and a host of other offices to be 
accommodated, beside the escort, which consisted of a battery of Horse 
Artillery, a squadron of British Cavalry, a regiment of British Infantry, 
a regiment of Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry, and the 
Viceroy's Bodyguard. For the Viceroy, bis staff, guests, and secre- 
tanes alone, 150 large tents were pitched in the main street, and when 
wo came to a station the duplicate tents were also pitched. For the 
transport of this portion of the camp equipage 80 elephants and 500 
camels were required.! 

It is very difficult to give any idea of the extraordinary spectacle a 
big comp like this presents on the line of march. The followers, as a 
rule, ore accompanied by their wives and families, who ore piled upon 
the summits of laden carts, qr perched on the loads borne by the bag¬ 
gage animals. In the two camps marching together (Lord Cauxung’s 
and Lord Clyde’s) there could not have been less than 20,000 men, 
women, and children—a motley crowd streaming along about four-and- 
twenty miles of road, for the day’s march was usually about twelve 
miles, and before every one had cleared out of the camp occupied the 
night before, the advmco guard had begun to arrive on the ground to 

* The depository for jewels and other valuables kept for presentatiw, to 
Native Chiefs at durbois. 

t The following details will gave some idea of the magnitude of the arrange- 
menta required for the 'Viceroy’s comp alone. Besides those above mentioned 
there were 500 camels, 500 bullocks and 100 bullock carts for transport of 
oomn equipage, 40 aouxxri (riding) elephants, 527 coolies to carry the glass 
windows belonging to tlie larger tents, 100 hhMe$t and^ 40 sweepers for 
watering and ke^^g the centre street clean. The^ were in addition to the 
^vatebagga^ animals, servants, and numberl^ riding and driving horses, 
for idl of wmj^ space and shelter bad to be provided. 
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be occupied the next day. The strictest discipline had to bo maintained, 
or this moving colony would have been a serious cahunity to the 
peasantry, for the followers would liave spread themselves over the 
country like a flight of locusts, and taken anything they could lay their 
hands on, representing themselves as Malk 't-l4or(l-Saldh‘Ke~NauhaT^'^ 
whom according to iTmnemorin.1 tradition it was death to resist. The 
poor, frightened country-people, therefore, hardly ventured to remon¬ 
strate at the mahouts walking off with great loads of their sugar-cane, 
or to object to tlic compulsory purchiwse of their farm produce for half 
its value. There was a great deal of this kind of raiding at the com¬ 
mencement of the march, and I was constantly having complaints 
made to me by the villagers; but after I had inflicted on the offenders 
few summary and tolerably severe punishments, and made the 
})easants lo understand it was not the Mnlk i-Lortt-Hahib^s wish that 
they should submit to such treatment frorri his servants, order was 
established, and I had very rarely any trouble. 

Our first halt was at Lucknow, Sir IIopo Grant was commanding 
the division, and had established hijiiself very comfortably in the T)U- 
kusha. He had written asking me to bring iny wife straiglit thcire and 
stay with him during the Viceroy’s visit, fxs it was still very hot in tents 
during the day. An invitation which I gladly accepted, for it was 
pleasant to think of being with my old General again, and I wanted to 
introduce liirn to my wife. 

The next day, the 22nd October, the state entry was made into 
Lucknow. It must have been an imposing sight, that long array of 
troops and guns, with Lord Canning in the centre, accompanied by the 
Coinmander-in-Chicf, and surrounded by their respective staffs in full 
uniform. Lord Canning, though at that time not given to riding, 
looked remarkably well on horseback; for he had a fine head and 
shoulders, and sat his horse well; on foot, his height, not being quite 
in proportion, rather detracted from the dignity of his presence, 

I headed the procession, loading it across the Cliarbagh bridge, the 
scene of Havelock’s fiercest encounter, past the Machi Bhawtto, and 
the Kesidency, to the Kaisarbagh, in front of which were drawn up in 
a body the T^ukdars of Oudh, who had with difficulty boon persuaded 
to come and moke their obeisance, for, guiltily conscious of their dis¬ 
loyalty during the rebellion, they did not feel at aJl sure that the 
rumours that it was intended to blow them all away from guns, or to 
otherv^dse summarily dispose of them, were not true. They salaamed 
respectfully as the Viceroy passed, and the cavalcade proceeded to the 
Martini^re pork, where tiie comp, which I had pitched the previous 
day, lay spread before us, in all the spotless purity of new white tents 
glistening in a flood of brilliant sunshine. The streets through which 

Servants of the Lord of the Country, or Governor-GtnoraL 
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we passed were crowded with Natives, who—cowed, but not tamed— 
looked on in sullen defiance, very few showing any sign of respect for 
the Viceroy. 

Sir William and Lady Mansfield, and several»other people from our 
camp were also staying with Sir Hope Grant, and that evening the 
whole Dilkusha party went to a state dinner given by Lord and Lady 
Canning. The latter was a delightful hostess; the shyest person was 
sot at ease by her kindly, sympathetic manner, and she had the happy 
knack of making her guests feel that her entertainments were a 
pleasure to herself—the surest way of rendering them enjoyable to 
those she entertained. 

I made use of the next week, which was for me a comparatively idle 
time, to take my wife over the ground by which wc had advanced two 
years before, and explain to her the diilerent positions held by the 
enemy. She was intonaely interested in visiting tlie Sikandarbagh, the 
Shah Najaf, the mess-house, and, above all, that glorious memorial of 
almost superhuman courage and endurance, the Residency, ruined, 
roofless, and riddled by round shot and bullets. Very little had then 
been done towards opening out the city, and the surroundings of the 
Residency were much as they had been during the defence—a labyrinth 
of streets and lanes; it was therefore easier for the stranger to realize 
exactly what had taken place than it is now that the landmarks have 
been cleared away, and well-laid-out gardens and broad roads have 
taken the place of jungle and narrow alleys. 

On the 26th the Viceroy held a grand durbar for the reception of the 
Talukdars. It was the first function of the sort I had witnessed, and 
was an amusing novelty to my wife, who, with Lady Canning and some 
of the other ladies in camp, viewed the proceedings from behind a semi¬ 
transparent screen, it not being considered at that time the thing for 
ladies to appear at ceremonials when Natives were present^ Tho 
whole scene was very impressive, though not as brilliant in colour¬ 
ing as it would have been in any other part of India, owing to the 
Cliiefs of Oudh being clad in simple white, as is the custom amongst 
Rajputs. 

Tho Talukdars, to the number of one hundred and sixty, wero 
ushered to their places in stiict order of seniority, the highest in rank 
being the last to arrive. They were arranged in a half semicircle on 
the right of the Viceroy’s chair of state, while on the left the Europeans 
were seated according to their oflicial rank. When all was ready, tho 
words ‘ Attention I Itoyal salute I Present arms V were heard without, 
warning those within of the Viceroy’s approach, and, as the bugles 
sounded and the guns thundered forth their welcome, Lord Canning, 
accompanied by the Commander-iu-Chief, and preceded by their Btaffs, 
entered the tent. 

Everyone rose, and remained standing until tho great man took his 
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seat, -when the Foreign Secretary came ^forward, and, making a low 
boWf informed His Excellency that all who had been sununoned to 
attend the durbar were present. The Chiefs were then brought up and 
introduced to the Viceroy one by one; each made a profound obeisance, 
and, as a token of allegiance, presented an «)frering of gold mohurs, 
which, ac(u)vdiiig to etiquette, the Viceroy just touched by way of 
acknowledgment. The presents from the Government to the Chiefs 
were then handed in ori trays, and placed on the ground in front of 
each, tho value of tlio present being regulated according to the rank 
and position of the recipient. This part of the ceremony being over, 
the Viceroy rose and addressed the Talukdars. 

After expressing his pleasure at meeting them in their own country, 
he gave them an assurance that, so long as they remained faithful to 
the Governraont, they should receive every consideration; ho told 
them that a new era had commenced in Oudh, and that henceforth 
they would be allowed to revert to the conditions under which they 
had held their estates prior to the annexation of the province. When 
Lord Canning had finished speaking, a translation of his address in 
Urdu was road to the Talukdars by Mr. Bcadon^the Foreign Secretary; 
atar and pa?i^ were then handed round, and the Viceroy took his 
departure with the same formalities as those with which the durbar 
had been opened. 

There is some excuse to be made for the attitude of the Talukdars, 
who, from thoir point of view, had little reason to be grateful to the 
British Government. These powerful Chiefs, whose individual revenues 
varied from X'10,000 to Xl/>,000 a year, and ’who, in their jungle fast¬ 
nesses, often defied tlieir sovereign's troops, hod suddenly been deprived 
of all tho authority which in the confusion attending a long period of 
misgovernment they had gradually usurped, as well as of a consider¬ 
able proportion of the landed property which, from time to time, they 
had forcibly appropriated. The conversion of feudal Chiefs into 
ordinary law'-abiding subjects is a process which, however beneficial to 
the many, is certain to be strenuously resisted by the few. 

In March, 1858, when Lucknow was captured, a Proclamation was 
issued by the Government of India confiscating the proprietary rights 
in the soil. The object in view was not merely to punish contumacious 
Chiefs, but also to enable tho Government to establish the revenue 
system on a sounder and firmer footing. Talukdars who submitted 
were to receive their possessions as a free gift direct from the Govern¬ 
ment ; while those who had done good service, whether men of Oudh 
or strangers, might be rewarded by grants of confiscated property. 

The Proclamation was considered in many influential quarters too 

' * A few drops of attar of rosea are given to each person, and a small packet 
of pan, which is composed of slices of batel-nut smeared with lime and 
. wrapped in a leaf of the betel-treo. 
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arbitrary and sweeping a measure; Outram protested against it, and 
Lord Ellenborough (the President of the Board of Control) condemned 
it; but Lord Canning was backed up by thaJ3ritish public, and Lord 
Ellenborough resigned to save his Cabinet from being wrecked. That 
Outram and Ellenborough took the right view of the case is, I think, 
shown by the fact that Lord Canning cancelled the Proclamation on 
his first visit to Lucknow. By that time he had come to recognize 
that the Talukdars had reasonable grounds for their discontent, and he 
wisely determined to take a step which not only afforded them the 
greatest relief and satisfaction, but enlisted their interest on the side of 
Government. From that day to this, although, from time to time, 
subsequent legislation has been found necessary to save the peasantry 
from oppression, the Chiefs of Oudh have been amongst the most 
loyal of Her Majesty’s Ixidian subjects. 

We remained a few days longer at Lucknow. Lord and Lady 
Canning entertained all the residents, while a ball was given by the 
latter in the Chatta Manzil to the strangers in camp, and the city and 
principal buildings were illuminated in the Viceroy’s honour with those 
curious little oil-lamps which are the most beautiful form of illumina¬ 
tion, the delineation of every line, point, and pinnacle with m 3 TiadB of 
minute lights producing a wonderfully pretty effect. 

On the 29th the first march was made on the return journey to 
Cawnpore. My duty was to go on* ahead, select the best site for the 
next day's camping-ground, and make all necessary arrangements for 
supplies, etc. 1 waited till the Viceroy had given his orders, and then 
my wife and I started off, usually in the forenoon; sometimes we 
remained till later in the day, lunc^ngwith one or other of our friends 
in camp, and on very rare occasions, such as a dinner-party at the 
Viceroy’s or the Coimnander-m-Chief’s, we drove on after dinner by 
moonlight. But that was not until we had been on the march for 
some time and I felt that the head Native in charge of the camp was 
to be trusted to make no mistake It was a life of much interest and 
variety, and my wife enjoyed the novelty of it all greatly. 

Lord Canning held his second durbar at Cawnpore on the 8rd Novem¬ 
ber, when he received the principal Chiefs of Bundelkand, the Maharaja 
of Bewa, the Maharaja of Benares, and a host of lesser dignitaries. 

It was on this occasion that, in accordance with the Proclamation 
which had already announced that the Queen had no desire to extend 
her territorial poBseBsions, and that the estates of Native Princes were 
to be scrupulously respected, the Chiefs were informed that the right 
of adoption was conceded to them. This meant that, in default of 
nude issue, they were to bjO allowed to adopt sons according to the 
Indian custom of adoption, and that die British Government would 
recognize the right of the chosen heir to succeed as Buler of the State 
as well OB to inherit the personal property of the Chief by whom he 
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had been adopted. There had been no clear rule on this point pre¬ 
viously, each case having been considered on its own merits, but the 
doctrine that adoption should not be recognized, and that, in de¬ 
fault of natural heirs, the State should lapse and bo annexed by the 
supreme Government, had been enforced in a good many instances. 
Lord Canning’s announcement therefore caused the liveliest satisfaction 
to certain classes throughout India, and did more than any other 
measure to make the feudatory Princes believe in the sincerity of the 
amnesty Proclamation.* 

Our next move was to Fatehgarh, eight marches from Cawnporc, 
where, on the 15th November, a third durbar was held, at which was 
received, amongst other leading men of Eohilkand whoso services 
w'ere considered worthy of acknowledgment, the Nawab of Eampur, 
who had behaved with distinguished loyalty in our time of trouble. 
This Mahomodan Nobleman’s conduct was the more meritorious in that 
the surrounding country swarmed with rebels, and was the home of 
numbers of the mutinous Irregular Cavalry, while the close proximity 
of Kampur to Delhi, whence threats of vengeance were hurled at the 
Nawab unless he espoused the King’s cause, rendered his position 
extremely precarious. 

From Fatehgarh we proceeded to Agra, nine marches, only halting 
on Sundays, and consequently everyone appreciated being stationary 
there for a few days. The camp was pitched on the parade-ground, 
the scene of the fight of the lOtb October, 1857. Here the Viceroy 

* 'flic question of Native Eulers having the right to adopt licira was first 
brought to Lord Canning’s notice by the three Pliulkian chiefs—Patiala, 
Jhind and Nabha—who jointly requested in 1858 that the right of adoption 
might he accorded to them as a reward for the services they had rendered 
during the Mutiny. The request was refused at the time on the ground that 
it had never been the custom of the country, though it had occasionally been 
done. Since then, however, Lord Canning had come to see that the un¬ 
certainty which prevailed as to the rights of succession was harassing to the 
owners of land, and undesirable in many ways, and lie urged upon the 
Secretary of State that some distinct rule on the subject might wi th advantage 
be laid down. He wrote as follows : * The crown of England stands forth the 
unquestioned Ruler and paramount Power in all India, and is jiow for the first 
time brought fa^cc to face with its feudatoiics. There is a reality in tho 
suzerainty of the Sovereign of England Avhich has never existed before, w'hieli 
is not only felt, hut eagerly acknowledged by the Chiefs. A great convulsion 
has been Ibllow'cd by such a manifestation of our strength as India has never 
seen ; and if this in its turn be followed by an act of general and substantial 
grace, over and above the si)ecial rewards wdtich have already been given to 
those whose sorviees deserve thorn, the measure will Ite seasonable and 
appreciated,’ Lord Canning’s jffoposals mot with the cordial approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and liis announcemoiit at Cawmpore rejoiced the hearts 
of the Chiefs, one of whom, the Maharaja of Rowa, was a leper and had no 
son. He said, on hearing the Viceroy’s words, ‘ They dispel an evil wind 
which has long been blowing upon me.^ 
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received some of the bigger potentates/who were accompanied by large 
retinues, and, as far as the spectacle went, it was one of the* grandest 
and most curious gatherings wo had yet witnessed. 

The occasions are rare on which a Viceroy has the opportunity of 
receiving in durbar the great vassals of our Indian Empire, but when 
these assemblies can be arranged they have a very useful effect, and 
should not be looked upon as mere empty ceromonials. This was 
especially the case at a time when the country had so recently been 
convulsed by intestine war, and when the Native Princes were anxiously 
considering how their prospects would be affected by Her Majesty’s 
assumption of the administration of India. 

The Chief of highest rank on this occasion was the Maharaja of 
Gwalior, who, as I have already stated, influenced by* his courageous 
Minister, ]!)inkar Eao, had romained faithl'ul to us. Ijike most Maiirattu 
PiincGs of that time, he was very imperfectly educated. Moreover, he 
was possessed of a most wayward disposition, frequently threatening, 
when thwarted in any way, to throw up the reins of government, and 
take refuge in the jungle; manners ho had none. 

Next cjuno the enlightened head of the Princely house of Jaipur, the 
second in importance of the great Chiefs of llajputana. 

He was succeeded by the Karaoli Haja, whose following was the 
most qtiaint of all. Amongst the curious signs of his dignity he had 
on his escort four tigers, each chained on a separate car, and guarded 
by strange-looking men in brass helmets. 

The Maharao Raja of Ulwar was the next to arrive, seated on a superb 
elephant, eleven feet higl), magnificently caparisoned with cloth-of-gold 
coverings, and chains and breastplates of gold. He was a promising- 
looking lad who had succeeded to his estate only two years before; but 
he soon fell into the bands of low intriguers, who plundered his 
pominions and so oppressed his people that the British Government 
had to take over the management of his State. 

After Ulwar camo the Nawab of Tonk, the descendant of an 
adventurer from Swat, on the Peshawar border, who had become 
possessed of considerable territory in Rajputana. The Nawab stood by 
us in the Mutiny, when his capital was plundered by Tantia Topi. 

The sixth in rank was the Jat Rulef of Dholpur, a bluff, coarse- 
looking man, and a very rude specimen of his race. 

Last of all arrived the Nawab of Jaora, a handsome, perfectly- 
dressed man of considerable refinement of manner, and with all the 
courtesy of a well-bred Mohomedan. Though a feudatory of the 
rebellious Holkar of Indore, he kept aloof from all Mahratta intrigues, 
and behaved well to us. 

Some of the highest of the Rajput Chiefs declined to. attend, 
alleging as an excuse the distance of their capitals from Agra; but the 
trulh is that these Rulers, the best blood of India, had never bowed 
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their heads to any Power, not even that of the Moghul, and they con¬ 
sidered it would be derogatory to their dignity to obey the summons of 
the representative of a sovereign, of whom they considered themselves 
the allies and not the mere feudatories * 

Those of the Chieftains attending this durbar who had shown con¬ 
spicuous loyalty during the rebellion were not allowed to leave without 
receiving substantial rewards. Sindhia had territory bestowed on him 
to the value of i'80,000 a year. Jaipur was given the confiscated 
property of Kot Kasim, yielding £6,000 a year, while others were 
recompensed according to the importance of the services rendered. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

We remained at Agra until the 9th December. There was so much of 
beauty and interest in and around the place, that Lady Canning found 
a wealth of subjects for her facile pencil, and was well content to 
remain there. There were the usual banquets to the residents, and 
entertainments given by the Agra people to those in camp, one of them 
being a party in the Taj gardens, to give us an opportunity of seeing 
the tomb by moonlight, when it certainly looks its loveliest. My wife 
was more delighted even than I had anticipated with the perfect beauty 
of the Taj and the exquisite little mosque in the fort, the Moti-Masjid. 
I greatly enjoyed showing her all that was worth seeing, and witnessing 
her pleasure on first viewing these wonderful works of art. 

There was no bait again, except the usual one on Sunday, until we 
reached Meerut on the 21st December. * 

Three marches from Agra a fire broke out in Lady Canning's tent 
soon after she had retired for the night, caused by the iron pipe of the 
stove, which passed through the side of the tent, becoming over-heated. 
Lady Canning's tents were on one side of the big dining-tent, and the 
Viceroy’s on the other. Immediately on perceiving the fire, Lady 
Canning ran across to awaken her husband, but the Native sentry, who 
did not know her or understand a word of what she was saying, would 
not let her in, and, in despair of being able to moke anyone hear, she 
rushed off. to the tent of Sir Edward Campbell, the Military. Secretary, 
which was nearest her own. She succeeded in awaking him, and then 
fiew back to try and save acme of her own treasures. The first thing 
she thought of was her portfolio of drawings, which she dragged out- 

* These Ra.jput Chiefs, however, accepted Lord Lytton’s invitation to 
attend the Imperial Assemble^ at Delhi on the let January, 1877, and having 
once given thoir allegiance to tlie ‘ Empress of India,’ they Imve since been the 
lAost devotedly loyal of Her Megesty's feudatory Prin^. 
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side; but it had already boon partially burned, and most of the valuable 
and characteristic sketches she had made at the different durbars were 
destroyed. She next tried to rescue her jnwels, many of which she 
had worn the night before; her pearls were lying on the dressing-table, 
and she was only just in time to save them; one of the strings had 
caught fire, and several of the pearls were blackened. She swept them 
off the table into a towel, and threw them into a tub of water standing 
outside. ♦Her wardrobe was completely destroyed. More damage 
would have been done had not the Private Secretary, Mr. Lewin 
Bowring, on the alarm being given, hurried to the dining-tent, and, 
with great presence of mind, ordered the Native Cavalry sentry to cut 
the ropes, causing it to fall at once, and preventing the fire from 
spreading. Some office boxes and records were destroyed, but nothing 
more. We were as usual in the advancej caiii|), and did not hear what 
had happened imtil next morning, when Lady Canning arrived dressed 
in Lady Campbell’s clothes; and as Lady Canning was tall, and Lady 
Campbell was short, the effect was rather funny. 

Christmas was spent at Meerut, where I met several of my brother 
officers, amongst others my particular friend Edwin Johnson, whom I 
had the great pleasure of introducing to my wife. With scarcely an 
exception, my friends became hers, and this added much to the 
happiness of our Indian life. 

I)elhi, our next halting-place, was certainly not the least interesting 
in our tour. Lord Canning was anxious to maderstand all about the 
siege, and visited the different positions; the Eidge and its surround¬ 
ings, the breaches, and the palace, were the chief points of interest. 
There were two ‘ Delhi men ’ besides myself to explain everything to 
him, Sir Edward Campbell, who was with the 60th Bifles throughout, 
and one of the best officers in the regiment, and Jemmy Hills, who had 
now become the Viceroy’s Aide-de-camp ; while in Lord Clyde’s camp 
there were Norman, Stewart, and Becher, 

I had, of course, taken my wife to the scenes of the fights at Agra, 
Aligarh, and Bulandshahr, but Delhi had the greatest fascination for 
her. It is certainly an extraordinarily attractive place, setting aside 
the peculiar interest of the siege. For hundreds of years it had been 
the seat of Government under Rulers of various nationalities and 
religions; few cities have the remains of so much pomp and glory, and 
very few bear the traces of having been besieged so often, or could tell 
of so much blood spilt in their defence, or of such quantities of treasure 
looted from them. When Tamerlane captui'ed Delhi in 1398 the city 
was given over to massacre for five days, ‘ some streets being rendered 
impassable by heaps of dead'; and in 1789 the Persian conqueror, 
Nadir Shah, after sacking the place for fifty-eight days and massacring 
thousands of its inhabitants, carried off thirty-two millions sterling of 
booty. 
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Although the fierce nature of the struggle that Delhi had gone 
through in 1857 was apparent everywhere, the inhabitants seemed 
now to have forgotten all flhoxit it. The city was as densely populated 
as it had ever been; the Chandni Chauk was gay as formerly with 
draperies of bright-coloured stuffs; jewellers and shawl-merchants 
carried on their trades as briskly as ever, and were just as eager in 
their endeavours to tempt the Sahib log to spend their money as if 
trade had never been iritc^rrupted; so quickly do Orientais recover 
from the effects of a devastating war. 

Wo left Delhi on the 3rd January, 1830, matching via Kamal, 
Whet) at this place my wife went to see Lady Canning, as she often 
did if we remained at all late in camp. On this particular occasion 
she found her busy with the English mail, which had just arrived, so 
she said she would not stay then, but would come next day instead. 
Lady Canning, however, would not let my wife go imtil she had read 
her part of a letter from Lady Waterford, which she thought would 
amuse her. It was in answer to one from Lady Canning, in which 
she had described the camp, and given her sister a list of all the people 
ill it. Lady Waterford wrote : ‘ Your Quartermaster-General must be 
the son of General Eoberts, who lives near Waterford; he came home 
on leave last year. I must tell you an aniusing little anecdote about 
hia father. One night, when the General was dining at Curraghmore, 
he found himself sitting next the Priiuato of li'eland, with whom he 
entered into conversation. After some time they discovered they had 
known each other in the days of their youth, but had never met since 
a certain morning on which they went out to fight a duel on account 
of some squabble at a mess; happily the quarrel was stopped without 
any harm being done, each feeling equally relieved at being prevented 
from trying to murder the other, as they had been persuaded they 
were in honour bound to do. The two old gentlemen made very 
merry over their reminiscences.* 

For some time 1 had been indulging a hope that I might bo sent 
to China with my old General, Hope Grant, who had been nominated 
to the command of the expedition w'hich, in co-operation with the 
French, was being prepared to wipe out the disgrace of the repulse 
experienced early in the year, by the combined I'rench and English 
naval squadrons in their attack on the Taku forts. My hope, however, 
was doomed to disappointment. Lord Clyde decided to send Lumsden 
aiui Allgood as A.Q.M.G.'s with the force, and I was feeling very low 
in consequence. A day or two afterwards we dined with the Cannings, 
and liord Clyde took my wife in to dinner. His first remark to her 
was: ‘ 1 think I have earned your gratitude, if 1 have not managed to 
satisfy everyone by these China appointments.’ On my wife asking 
for what she was expected to be grateful, he said: ‘ Why, for not 
bonding your husband with the expedition, of coxirse. I suppose you 
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would rather not bo left in a foreign country alone a few months after 
your marriage ? If Roberts hod not been a newly-married man, I 
would have sent him.’ This was too much-, for my wife, who synipo,- 
thized greatly with my disappointment, and she could not help 
retorting: ‘ I am afraid I cannot be very grateful to you for making 
my husband feel I am ruining liis career by standing in the way of his 
being sent on service. You have done your best to make him regret 
his marriage.’ The poor old Chief was greatly astonished, and burst 
out in his not too refined way : ‘ Well, I’ll be hanged if I can under¬ 
stand you women I I have done the very thing I thought you would 
like, and have only succeeded in making you angry. I will never try 
to help a woman again.’ My wife saw that he had meant to bo kind, 
and that it was, as he said, only because ho did (not * understand 
women * that ho had made the luistalto. 8he was soon appeased, and 
in the end she and Lord (fiyde became great friends. 

The middle of January found us at Umballa, where Lord Canning 
met in state aU the Cis-Sutlej Sikh Chiefs. Fine, handsome men 
they most of them wore, and magnificently attired. Tlie beautifully 
delicate tints which the Sikhs are so fond of, the warlike costumes of 
some of tho Sii'dars, the quiet dignity of these high-born men who 
had rendered us such signal service in our hour of need, made the 
scene most picturesque and impressive. Tlie place of honour was 
given to the Maharaja of Patiala (tho grandfather of tho present 
Maharaja), as the most powerful of the Phulkian Princes; and he was 
followed by his neighbours of Nabha and Jhind, all three splendid 
specimens of well-bred Sikhs, of stately presence and courtly manners. 
They were much gratified at having the right of adoption granted to 
their families, and at being given substantial rewards in tho shape of 
extension of territory. 

The Sikh Chiefs were followed by Rajas of minor importance, cJiiefly 
from tho neighbouring hills, whom the Viceroy had summoned in order 
to thank them for assistance rendered during the Mutiny. Many of 
them had grievances to bo redressed; others had favours to ask; and 
the Viceroy was able to more or less satisfy them by judiciously yield¬ 
ing to reasonable demands, and by bestowing minor powers on those 
who were likely to use them well. The wisdom of this policy of 
concession on Lord Canning’s part was proved in after years by its 
successful results. 

On the 29th January the Raja of Kapurthala came out to meet 
the Viceroy one march from JuUundur. He had supplemented the 
valuable assistance rendered to Colonel Lake in the early days of the 
Mutiny by equipping and taking into Oudh a force of 2,000 men, 
which he personally commanded in six different actions. The Viceroy 
cordially thanked him for this timely service, and in recognition of it, 
and lu8 contu'iuod and conspicuous loyalty,, bestowed upon him large 
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estates in Oudh, where ho eventually became ohe of the chief Talukdars. 
This Kaja was the grandfather of the enlightened nobleman who came 
to England three years ago. 

After visiting Umritsar, gay with brilliant illuminations in honour 
of the Viceroy, and crowded with Sikhs come to welcome the Queen's 
representative to their sacred city, we arrived at Lahore on the 
10th February, 

Early the following morning Lord Canning made his state entry. 
As we approached the citadel the long line of mounted Chiefs drawn 
up to receive the Viceroy came into view. A brilliant assemblage they 
formed, Sikh Sirdars, stately Hill Eajputs, wildly picturesque Multanis 
and Baluchis with their flowing locks floating behind them, sturdy 
Tiiwanas from the Salt range, all gorgeously arrayed in every colour 
of the rainbow, their jewels glittering in the morning sun, while their 
horses, magnificently caparisoned in cloth-of-gold saddle cloths, and 
gold and silver trappings, pranced and curvetted under pressure of 
their severe bits. As the procession appeared in sight they moved 
forward in one long dazzling cavalcade, each party of Chiefs being 
headed by the Commissioner of the district from which they came; 
they saluted as they approached the Viceroy, and then passing him fell 
in behind, between the Body Guard and the Artillery of the escort. 
A royal saJute was fired from the fort as wo passed under the city 
walls; we then wound through the civil station of AnArkdli, and on 
to camp where the garrison of Mian Mir, under the command of 
Major-General Sir Charles Windham, was drawn up to receive the 
Viceroy. 

At nightfall there were illuminations and a procession of elephants; 
the Viceroy, seated in a superb howdah, led the way through the 
brilliantly lighted city. Suddenly a shower of rockets was discharged 
which resulted in a stampede of the elephants, who rushed through 
the narrow streets, and fled in every direction, to the imminent peril 
and great discomfort of the riders. In time they were quieted and 
brought back, only to become again unmanageable at a fresh volley 
of fireworks; a second time they were pacified, and as they seemed 
to be getting accustomed to the noise and lights, the procession pro*' 
ceeded the garden of the old palace. Here the elephants were 
drawn up, when all at once a fresh discharge of rockets from every 
side drove them mad with fright, and off they bolted under the trees, 
through gates, and some of them could not be pulled up until they had 
gone far into the country. Howd^s were crushed, hats tom off, but, 
strange to say, there was only one serious casualty; an officer was 
swept out of his howdah by the branch of a tree, and falling to the 
ground, had his thigh broken. Lord Gl^de declared that a general 
action was not half so dangerous, and he would much sooner have 
been in one 1 
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The Lahore durbar, at which the Punjab Chiefs were received, sur¬ 
passed any former ceremonials in point of numbers and splendour of 
effect. Many of Bunjit Singh’s Sirdars werw present, and many who 
had fought against us in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, but had now 
become our fast friends. The Chiefs quite spontaneously prepared and 
presented Lord Canning with an address, and, in reply, his Excellency 
made an eloquent and telling speech, commenting in terms of the 
highest appreciation on the courage and loyalty displayed by the Nobles 
and people of the Punjab during the Mutiny. 

While the camp was marching to Sialkot, where the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and some of the leading men of the Punjab were to be 
received, the Viceroy, accompanied by Lady Canning, Lord Clyde, and 
a small staff, went on a flying visit to Peshawar, with the object of 
satisfying himself, by personal examination of our position there, as to 
the advisability or otherwise of a retirement cis-lndus—a retrograde 
movement which John Lawrence was still in favour of. The visit, how¬ 
ever, only served to strengthen Lord Canning in his preconceived 
opinion that Peshawar must be held on to as our frontier station. 

My wife remained at Mian Mir with our good friends Doctor and 
Mrs. Tyrrell Boss until it was time for her to go to Simla, and the kind . 
thoughtfulness of Lord Canning, who told me the camp now worked so 
well that my presence was not always necessary, enabled me to be with 
her from time to time. 

Lord Canning’s tour was now nearly over, and we marched without 
any halt of importance from Sialkot to Kalka at the foot of the hills, 
where, on the^th April, the camp was broken up. It was high time to 
get into cooler regions, for the beat of the tents in the day had become 
very oppressive. 

Thus ended a«ix months* march of over a thousand miles—a march 
never likely to be undertaken again by any other Viceroy of India, now 
that railway trains run from Calcutta to Peshawar, and saloon carriages 
have token the place of big tents. 

This progress through India had excellent results. The advantages 
of the representative of the Sovereign meeting face to face the principal 
feudatories and Chiefs of our great dependency were very considerable, 
and the opportunity aflbrdod to the Viceroy of personally acknowledg¬ 
ing and rewarding the services of those who had helped us, and of 
showing that he was not afraid to be lenient to those who had failed to 
do so, provided they should remain loyal m thq future, had a very good 
effect over the whole of India. The wise concessions also announced 
at the different durbars as regards tlie adoption by Native Bulers of 
suecesBors to their estates, and the grant to Native gentlemen of such a 
shore as they were fitted for in the government of tlie country-, were 
undoubtedly more appreciated than any other description of reward 
given for assistanoe in tiie Mutiny. 
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My duty with the Viceroy being ended, I returned to Mian Mir to 
fetch my wife and the little daughter, who had made her appearance on 
the loth March, and escort them both to Simla. The journey up the 
hill was a tedious one. Carriages were not then used as they ore now, 
and my wife travelled in a jampan^ a kind of open, half-reclining sedan 
chair, carried by relays of four men, while I rode or walked by her side. 
She had been greatly exhausted by the heat of the journey from Mian 
Mir, but as we ascended higher and higher up the mountain side, and 
the atmosphere became clearer and fresher, she began to revive. Four 
hours, however, of this unaccustomed mode of travelling in her weak 
state had completely tired her out, so on finding a fairly comfortable 
bungalow at the end of the first stage, I decided to remain there the 
next day. After that we went on, stage by stage, until wo reached 
Himlii. Our liouse, ‘ Mount lirasant,* was on the very top of a hill; 
up and up we climbed through the rhododendron forest, along a path 
crimson with tbc fallen blossom, till wo got to the top, wdien a glorious 
view opened out before our delighted eyes. The wood(Ml hills of Jakho 
and Elysium in the foreground, Mahasu and the beautiful Shalli peaks 
in the middle distance, and beyond, towering above all, the everlasting 
snows glistening in the morning sun, fonnod a picture the beauty of 
wlu(ih quite entranced us both. I could hardly persuade my wife to 
leave it and cojiie into the house. Hunger and fatigue, however, at 
length triumphed. Our scr>'ants had arranged everytliing in our little 
abode most comfortably ; bright fires were burning in the grates, a cosy 
breakfast was awaiting iis, and the feeling that at last we had a home 
of our own was very pleasant. 

Lord Canning did not. remain long at Simla. His Council in Calcutta 
was about to lose its l^csident, Sir James Outram, who was leaving 
India on account of failing health; and as the suggestion to impose an 
income-tax was creating a good deal of agitation, the Viceroy hurried 
back to Calcutta, deeming it expedient to be on the spot. 

The measures necessary for tho suppression of the Mutiny had 
empiied the Government coffers; and although a large loon had been 
raised, tlie local authorities found it impossible to cope wth the in¬ 
creased expenditure. Lord Canning had, therefore, applied to the 
Government in England for the services of a trained financier; and 
Mr. Wilson, who had a great reputation in this respect, was sent out. 
He declared the only remedy to bo an income-tax, and he was supported 
in this view by the merchants of Calcutta. Other Europeans, however, 
who wore intimately acquainted with India, pointed out that it was not 
advisable to ignore the dislike of Natives to such direct taxation; and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, argued well and wisely 
against the scheme. Instead, however, confining his action in the 
matter to warning and advising the supreme Government, he publicly 
ju'oclalmed his opposition, thus giving the signal for agitation to all the 
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malcontents in India. Lord Elphiiistono, tlio GoA^ernor of Bombay, 
followed Trevelyan’s example, but in a less pronounced manner, and 
these attacks from the minor Presidencies pru^ved a serious embarrass¬ 
ment to the action of the Government. In spito of all this antagonism, 
the income-tax was passed, and Sir Cliarles Trevelyan's unusual pro¬ 
cedure led to his recall. 

Lord Canning left Simla for his long and trying journey in May, 
about the hottest time of the year. On my taking leave of him, he told 
me that Sir Hugh Bose, tlien commanding the Bombay army, had been 
appointed to succeed Lord Clyde, who had long been anxious to return 
to England, and that Sir Hugh, though he intended to go to Calcutta 
himself, Avished the Head-Quarters of tlie Army to remain at Simla ; a 
question about which avo bad been rather anxious, as it would have 
been an unpleasant breaking up of all tmr plans, had I been ordered to 
Calcutta. 

Life at Simla was somewhat monotonous. The society was not very 
large in those days; but there were a certain number of people on leave 
from the plains, who then, as at present, had nothing to do but amuse 
themselves, consequently there was a good deal of gaiety in a small 
way; but we entered into it very little. My wife did not care much 
about it, and had been very ill for the greater part of the summer. She 
had mode two or three kind friends, and was very happy in her 
mountain home, though at times, perhaps, a little lonely, as I had to 
be in office the greater part of each day. 

In the autumn we made a trip into the interior of the hills, beyond 
Simla, which was a now and delightful experience for my wife. We 
usually started in the morning, sending our servants on about half way, 
when they prepared breakfast for us in some pretty, shady spot; there 
we remained, reading, writing, or resting, until after lunch, and it was 
time to move on, that we might get to our halting place for the night 
before dinner. 

It was a lovely time of the year, when the autumn tints made the 
forest gorgeous,, and the scarlet festoons of the Himalayan vine stood 
out in brilliant contrast to the dark green of the solemn deodai', amongst 
the branches of which it loves to twine itself. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

In 1860 on important alteration was made in the organization of the 
army in India, by the passing of a Bill for the amalgamation of the local 
European Poroes with the Royal Army. 

On the transfer of the administration of India from the Honourable 
East India Company to the Crown, a question arose as to the oondi- 
Mens under which the European soldiers had enlisted. The Government 
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contended that the conditions were in no way affected by the abolition 
of the Company. The soldiers, on the other hand, claimed to be 
re-enlisted, and on this being refused they asked for their discharge. 
This was granted, and 10,000 out of the 16,000 men serving in the local 
army had to be sent to England. These men wero replaced and the 
local Forces were kept up to strength by fresh drafts from England; 
but, from the date of the amalgamation, enlistment to serve solely in 
India was to cease. 

There was great difference of opinion as to the advisability of this 
measure ; officers of the Queen’s service for the most part, and notably 
Sir Hugh Bose, wore in favour of it, but it was not generally popular in 
Indio. It was feared that the change would result in a great increase 
to the military charges which the Indian Government would bo called 
upon to pay; that, notwithstanding such increase, there would bo a 
serious diminution in the control exercised by that Government over 
the administration and organization of the British Army in India; and 
that, under the pressure of political emergency in Europe, troops might 
be witlidrawn and Indian requirements disregarded. On the other 
hand, those in favour of the Bill thought that, after the transfer of 
India to the Crown, the maintenance of a separate Force uncontrolled 
by the Horse Guards would be an anomaly. There was, no doubt, 
much to be said on both sides of the question, but, although it has been 
proved that the fears of those opposed to the change were not altogether 
without foundation, in my opinion it "was unavoidable, and has greatly 
benefited both ser\*ices. 

The amalgamation considerably accelerated my promotion, for, in 
order to place the Indian Ordnance Corps on the same footing as those 
of the BoyiJ service, the rank of Second Captain had to be introduced 
into the former, a rank to which I attained in October, 1860, only, how¬ 
ever, to hold it for one day, as the next my name appeared in the 
Gazette as a Brevet Major. 

The same year saw the introduction of the Staff Corps. This was 
tlie outcome of the disappearance during the M\xtiny of nearly the 
whole of the Kegular regiments of the Bengal Army, and their replace¬ 
ment by Irregular regiments. But, as under the Irregular system the 
number of British officers with each corps was too limited to admit of 
their promotion being carried on regimentally, as had been done under 
the Regular system,* some organization had to be devised by which 

* Utidor the Regular system, which was modelled ou the Royal Army 
organization, each regiment of Native Cavalry had 22, and each n^giment of 
Native Infantry 25 British officers, who rose to the higher grades by seniority. 
From this establishment officers were taken, without being seconded, for the 
multifiirious extra-regimental duties ou which the Indian Armv was, and is 
still, employed, viz., Staff, Civil, Political, Commissariat, Pay, ^^blic Works, 
Stud, and Survey. "With the Irregular system this was no longer possible, 
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the pay and promotion of all officers joining the Indian Army in future 
could be arranged. - Many schemes were put forward; eventually one 
formulated by Colonel Norman was, with certain modifications, accepted 
by the Secretary of State, the result being that all officers about to enter 
the Indian Army wore to be placed on one list, in which they would be 
promoted after fixed periods of service and all those officers who had 
been thrown out of employment by the disbandment of their regi¬ 
ments, or by the substitution of the Irregular for the Regular system, 
wore to have the option of joining it. Tlie tenn Staff Corps, however, 
was a misnomer, for the constitution of the Corps and the training of 
its officers had no special connection with staff requirements. 

Towards the end of the summer the Viceroy announced .his intention 
of making a march through Central India, and I was agi^m ordered to 
t*ike charge of his camp, which was to bo formed at llenares. My wife 
and her baby remained at Simla with our friends the Donald Stewarts, 
and I left her feeling sure that with thorn she would be happy and well 
taken care of. 

Sir Hugh Bose was at Allahabad, and as 1 passed through that place 
I availed myself of the opportunity to pay my respects to the new 
Chief, being anxious to meet an ofliQoi* whom I had hold in groat 
admiration from the time when, as Charge d'ajfairea at Constanti¬ 
nople, his pluck and foresight practically saA^ed Turkey in her time of 
peril from Russia's threatened attack—admiration increased by the 
masterly maimer in which he had conducted the Central India cam¬ 
paign, in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties from want of 
transport and other causes, and a severe attack of sunstroke, which 
would have incapacitated many men. Sir Hugh Rose, when I first met 
him at Allahabad, was fifty-nine years of age, tall, slight, with refined 
features, rather delicate-looking, and possessing a distinctly distin¬ 
guished appearance. He received me most kindly, and told me that he 
wished me to return to Head-Quarters when the Viceroy could dispense 
with my services. 

The camp this year was by no means on so grand a scale as the pre¬ 
ceding one. The escort was much smaller, and the Commander-in- 
Chief with Army Head-Quarters did not march with us as on the 
previous occasion. 

Lord and Lady Canning arrived by steamer at Henares on the 
6 th November, and I went on board to meet them. Lord Canning was 


although the nu]nl)er of British officers with each corps was (after the Mutiny) 
increased from 3 to 9 with a Cavalry, and 3 to 8 with an Infantry regiment. 

* Captain after twelve years,^ Major after twenty years, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel after twenty-six years. 


^ Since reduced to eleven years. 
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cordial awd pleatjaiit usual, but I did not think he looked well. Lady 
Canning was charming as ever; she reproached me for not having 
brought my wife, but when I told her how ill she had been, she agreed 
that comp was not quite the place for her. 

Benares, to my mind, is a most disappointing city; the streets are 
narrow and dirty, there are no fine buildings, and it is only interesting 
from its being held so sacred by the Hindus, The view of the city and 
burning ghjits from the river is picturesque and pretty, but there is 
nothing else worth seeing. 

Two days were occupied in getting the camp to Mirzarpur, on the 
opposite bank of tlie Ganges. There was no bridge, and everything had 
to be taken over in boats; 10,000 men, 1,000 horses, 2,000 camels, 
2,000 bullocks, besides all the tents, carts, and baggage, had to bo 
ferried across the great river, TI»e 180 elephants swam over with their 
viahoiifit on their backs to keep tlieir heads straight and urge them on; 
the stream was rapid, and it was a difficult business to land them safely 
at the other side, but at last it was accomplished, and our only casualty 
was one camel, which fell overboard. 

The march to Jubbulpur lay through very pretty scenery, low hills 
and beautiful jungle, ablaze with the flame-coloured blossom of the 
dhAk-treo. Game abounded, and on occasional tiger was killed. Lord 
Canning sometimes accompanied the shooting expeditions, but not 
often, for he w^as greatly engrossed in, and oppressed by, his work, 
which he appeared unable to throw off. Even during the morning’s 
drive he was occupied with papers, and on reaching camp he went 
straight to his office tent, where he remained the whole day till dinner¬ 
time, returning to it directly the meal was over, unless there were 
strangers present with whom he wished to converse. 

At Jubbulpur the Viceroy hold a durbar for the Maharaja Tukaji 
Holkar of Indore, and some minor Chiefs of tliat part of the country. 
Holkar’s conduct during tlie Mutiny was not altogether above suspicion, 
but, considering that the only troops at his disposal belonged to the 
mutinous Indore Contingent, which consisted mainly of Hindustanis 
enlisted by English officers, over whom he could not be expe^jted to 
exercise much control, Lord Canning gave him the benefit of the doubt, 
and was willing to attribute liis equivocal.behaviour to want of ability 
and timidity, rather than to disloyalty, and therefore allowed him to 
come to the durbar. 

Another potentate received at this time by the Viceroy was the Begum 
of Bhopal, who, being a powerful and skilful llulei', and absolutely 
loyal to the British Goveniment, had afforded us most valuable assist¬ 
ance during the rebellion. Shja was one of these women whom the 
East has occasionally produced, endowed with conspicuous talent «id 
great strength of character, a quality which, from its rarity amongst 
Indian women, gives immense influence to those who possess it. Lord 
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Canning congratulated the Begum on the success with which she had 
governed her country, thanked her for her thnely help, and bestowed 
upon her a large tract of country as a reward. She was a determined- 
looking little woman, and spoke fluently in her own language; she 
personally managed the affairs of her State, and wrote a remarkably 
interesting account of her travelling cxporiences during a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Just as the Begum took her departure, nows was brought in of the 
presence of a tiger two or three iixilos from the cantonment, and as 
many of us as could got away started off in pursuit. Not considering 
myself a first-rate shot, I thought 1 should be best employed with the , 
beaters, but, as good luck would have it, the tiger broke from the jungle 
within a few yards of my elephant: I could not resist having a shot, 
and was fortunate enough to knock him over, 

^Vhilo at Jubbulpur, I \d8ited the famous marble rocks on the 
Nerbudda. We rowed up tho river for about a mile, wlien the stream 
began to narrow^ and splendid masses of marble came into view. The 
cliffs rise to.about a hundred ftict in lieight, pure white below, gradually 
shading olf to gray the top. The water at their base is of a deep , 
brown colom, perfectly traiisparcut and smooth, in which the white 
rocks are rcfioctcd with the utmost distinctness. In tho crevices hang 
numerous beehives, whose inmates one has to bo cai'cful not to disturb, 
for on the bank are the graves of two Englishmen who, having 
incautiously aroused the vicious little creatures, were attacked and 
drowned in diving under tho water to escape from their stings. 

A few days later the Viceroy left camp, and proceeded to Lucknow, 
where ho held another durbar for the Talukdars of Oudh. Lady 
Canning continued to march with us to Mirzapur, where I took her on 
board her barge, and bade lu'r farewell—a last farewell, for I nev^ saw 
this good, beautiful, and gifted woman again. 

The camp being broken up, I returned towards the end of February 
to my work in the Quartermaster-Generars Office at Simla. I found 
the place deep in snow; it looked very beautiful, but the change of 
temperature, from the great heat of Central India to several degrees of 
frost, was somewhat trying. My wife had benefited, greatly from the 
fine bracing air,' and both she and our baby appeared picturgs of 
health; but a day or two after my arrival the little one was taken ill, 
and died within one week of her birthday—oiar first groat sorrow. 

We passed a very quiet, uneventful summer, and in the "beginning of 
October we left Simla for Allahabad, where I had received instructions 
to»prepare a camp for the Viceroy, who had arranged to hold an 
investiture of the Sftir of India, tho new Order which was originally 
designed to honour the principal Chiefs of India who had done us 
good service, by associating them with some of the highest and most 
distinguished personage^ in England, and a few carefully selected 

1&—2 " 
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Europeans in India. Lord Camiing was the first Grand Master, and 
Sir Hugh Bose the first Knight. 

The durbar at which the Maharajas Sindhia and Patiala, the Begum 
of Bhopal, and the Nawab of Eampur were invested, was a most 
imposing ceremony. The Begum was the cynosure of all eyes—a 
femalo Knight Avaa a novelty to Europeans as well as to Natives—and 
there was mucli curiosity as to how she would conduct herself; but no 
one could have behaved wdih greater dignity or more perfect decorum, 
and she made a pretty little speech in Urdu in reply to Lord Canning’s 
complimentary address. Shf*. was dressed in cloth-of-gold, and wore 
magnificent jewels ; but the efiect of her rich costume was somewhat 
marred by a funny little wreath of artificial flowers, woollen mittens, 
and black worsted stockings with white tips. When my wife visited 
the Begum after the durbar, she showed her these curious appojidagea 
with groat pride, saying she wore them because they were ‘English 
fashion,’ Tins was the first occasion on which ladies were admitted to 
a durbar, out of coiriplimeut to the Begum. 

That evening my wife was taken in to dinner by a man whose manner 
and appearance greatly impressed her, but she did not catch his name 
when he was introduced; she much enjoyed his conversation during 
dinner, which was not to be wondered at, for, before she left the table, 
he told her his name was Bartle Frcrc.* She never saw him again, 
but she rilways says he interested her more than almost any of the 
many distinguished men she has since met. 

From Allahabad the Viceroy again visited Lucknow, this time with 
the object ofoirging upon the Talukdars the suppression of the horrible 
custom of female infanticide, which had its origin in the combined 
pride and poverty of the Kajputs. In various i)artB of India attempts 
had been made, with more or less success, to put a stop to this inhuman 
practice. But not much impression had been made in Oudh, in 
consequence of the inordinately large dowries demanded from the 
Bajput fathers of marriageable daughters. Two hundred Talukdars 
attended Lord Canning’s last durbar, and, in repl^" to liis feeling and 
telling speech, declared their firm detennination to do their-best to 
discourage the evil. 

The Commander-in-Chief liad decided to pass the winter in marching 
through the Rmjab, and inspecting the different stations for troops in 
the north of India, The Head-Quarters camp had, therefore, been 
foimed at Jullundur, and thither wo proceeded when the gathering at 
Allahabad had dispersed. We had but just arrived, when we were 
shocked and grieved beyond measure to hear of Lady Canning’s death. 
Instead of accompanying the Viceroy to Allaliabad she liad gone to 
Darjeeling, and on her return, anxious to make sketches of the beautiful 


* The late Sir Bartle Frere, Bart, G.O.B., G.C.S.I. 
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jungle scenery, she arranged, alasl contrary to the advice of those with 
her, to spend one night in the terai^* where she contracted jungle- 
fever, to which she succumbed ten days afterTier return to Calcutta. 
Her death was a real personal sorrow to all who had the privilege of 
knowing her; what must it have been to her husband, returning to 
England without the helpmate who had shared and lightened the 
burden of his anxieties, and gloried in the success which crowned his 
eventful career in India. 

The Coninij,ndor-in-Chief arrived in the middle of November, and 
all the officers of the Hoad-Quarters camp went out to meet him , I 
was mounted on a spirited nutmeg-gray Arab, a present from Allgood. 
Sir Hugh greatly fancied Arabian horses, and immediately, noticed 
mine. He called me up to hinj, and asked me where I got him, and 
of what caste he was. From that moment he never varied in the 
kindness and consideration with which he treated me, and I always 
fancied I ovred his being well disposed towards me from the very first 
to the fact that I was riding my handsome little Arab that day; he 
loved a good horse, and liked his staff to be well mounted. A few days 
afterwards he told me he wished me to accompany him on the flying 
tours he proposed to make from time to time, in order to see more of 
the country and troops than would be possible if he marched altogether 
with the big camp. 

We went to Umritsar, Mian Mir, and Sialkot; at each place there 
were^ the usual inspections, mess dinhers, and entertainments. The 
Chiefs visit made a break in the ordinary life oi a cantonment, and 
the residents were glad to take advantage of it to get up various 
festivities; Sir Hugh, too, was most hospitably inclined, so that there 
was always a great deal to do besides actual duty when we arrived at 
a station. 

Jamu, where the Kuler of Kashmir resides during the winter, is not 
far from Sialkot, so Sir Hugla was tempted to accept an invitation from 
the Maharaja to pay him a visit and enjoy some good pig-sticking, to 
my mind the finest sport in the world. His Highness entertained us 
right royally, and gave ns excellent sport, but our pleasure was marred 
by the Chief having a bad fall: he had got the first spear off a fine 
boor, who, feeling himself wounded, turned and charged, knocking 
over Sir Hugh's horse. All three lay in a heap together; the pig was 
dead, the horse was badly ripped up, and the Chief showed no signs of 
life. We carried him back to Jamu on a cliarpoijyf and when ho 
regained consciousness we found that no great harm was done beyond 
a severely bruised face and a badly sprained leg, which, though still 
very painful two or three days later, did not prevent the plucky old 
fellow from riding over the battle-field of Chilionwalla: 

* The fover-piviug ti'act of country at the foot of the Himalayas. 

t Native string bed. 
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Very soon after this Nomiun, who was then Adjutant-General of the 
Army, left Head-Quiirters to take np the appointment of Socretoi'y to 
the Government of India in the Military Depart^iient, Before we 
parted he expressed a hope that T would soon foUow hiin^ as a vacancy 
in the Department was about to take place, which he said he was sure 
Lord Canning would allow him to offer to me. Norman was succeeded 
as Adjutant-General of the Indian Army by Edwin Johnson, the last 
officer who filled that post, as it was done away with when the amal¬ 
gamation of the services was carried into effect. 

Two marches from Jliclum my wife was suddenly taken alarmingly 
ill, and had to remain behind when the camp moved on. Sir Hugh 
Koso most kindly insisted on leaving liis doctor (Longhurst) in charge 
of her, and told mo I must stay with her aa long as was necessary. 
Eor throe whole weeks wo remained on the encamping ground of 
Soliawar; at tlu* end of that time, thanks (humanly speaking) to tho 
skill and care of our Doctor, she was sufliciently recovered to be put 
into a doolie and carried to Lahore, I riding a camel by her side, for 
my horses had gone on with tlie camp. 

While at Lahore I received a most kind letter froni Norman, offering 
me the post in the Secretariat which he had already told me was about 
to becojue vacant. After some hesitation—for the Secretariat had its 
attractions, particularly as regarded pay—-i decided to decline the 
proffered appointment, as my acceptance of it would have tiiken me 
away from purely military work and the chance of service in the field. 
I left my wife on the high-road to recovery, jxnd hurried after the camp, 
overtaking it at Peshawar just in time to accoinpiuiy the Commander- 
iri-Chief on liis ride along the Derajat frontier, a trip I should have 
been very sorry to have missed. We ^dsited every station from Kohat 
to liajaaipur, a ride of about 440 miles. Brigadier-General Neville 
Chamberlain, who was still commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, 
met us at Kohat, and remained with us to the end. We did from 
twenty-five to forty miles a day, and our baggage and serv’ants, carried 
on riding-camels, kept up with us. 

This was my first expericjico of a part of India with which I had 
later so much to do, and which always interested me greatly. At the 
time of which I am writing it was a wild and lawless tract of country. 
As we left Kohat wo met the bodies of four murdered men behig 
carried in, but were told there was nothing unusual in such a sight. 
On one occasion General Chamberlain introduced to Sir Hugh Bose 
two young Khans, line, handsome fellows, who were apparently on 
excellent terms. A few days later we were told that one of them had 
been murdered by his companion, there having been a blood-feud between 
their families for generations; although these two had been brought 
up together, and liked each other, the one whose clan had last lost a 
member by the feud felt him self in honour bouj^d to sacrifice his friend. 
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When I rejoined my wife at the end of the tour, I found her a great 
deal worse than her letters had led me to expect, but she had been much 
cheered by the arrival of a sister who had come out to pay us a visit, 
and who lived with us until she married an old friend and brother 
officer of mine named Sladen. Wo remained at Umballa till the end 
of March; the only noteworthy circumstance that occurred there was 
a parade for announcing to the troops that Earl Canning had departed, 
and that the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine was now Viceroy of India. 

There are few men whose conduct of affairs has been so severely 
criticized as Lord Canning’s, but there are still fewer who, as Governors 
or Viceroys, have had to deal with sucli an overwhelming crisis as the 
Mutiny. While the want of appreciation Lord Canning at first dis¬ 
played of the magnitude of that crisis may, with perfect justice, be 
attributed to the fact that most of his advisers had gained their ex¬ 
perience only in Lower Lengal, and had therefore a very imperfect 
knowledge of popular feeling throughout India, the very large measure 
of success which attended his subsequent action w’as undoubtedly due 
to his own ability and sound judgment. 

That by none of Lord Canning’s responsible councillors could the 
extent of the Mutiny, or the position in Upper India, have been grasped, 
was evident from the telegram* sent from Calcutta to the Commander- 
iri-Chief on the 31st May, tliree weeks after the revolt at Meerut had 
occurred; but from tlui time Lord Canning left Calcutta in January, 
1858, and had the opportunity of seeing and judging for himself, all that 
he did was wise and vigorous. 

Outwardly Lord Canning was cold and reser\^od, the result, I think, 
of extreme sensitiveness ; for lie was without doubt very warm-hearted, 
and was greatly likod and respected by those about him, and there was 
universal regret throughout India when, three months after his 
departure, the news of his death was received. 

We returned to Simla early in April. The season passed much as 
other seasons had passed, except that there was rather more gaiety. 
The new Viceroy remained in Calcutta; but Sir Hugh Bose had had 
quite enough of it the year before, so he came up to the Hills, and 
established himself at ‘ Barnes Court.’ He was very hospitable, and 
having my sister-in-law to chaperon, my wife went out rather more than 
she had cared to do in previous years. We spent a good deal of our 
time also at Mashobra, a lovely place in the heart of the Hills, about 
six miles from Simla, where the Chief had a house, which he was good 
enough to frequently place at our disposal, when not making use of it 

* * Your force of Artillery will enable ua to dispose of Delhi with certainty, 
I therefore beg that you will detach one European Infantry regiment and a 
small force of European Cavalry to the south of Delhi, without keeping them 
for operations there, so that Aligarh may be recovered and Caunpore relieved 
imjn^iateL*. ’ • 
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iiitavelf. It was an agreeable chang 0 , and one which we all greatly 
eiqoyad. But at the best one gets very thred of the Hills by the close 
ol summer, and I was glad to start off towards the end of October 
with my wife and her sifter for Agra, where this year the Head** 
Quarters camp was to be formed, as the Chief had settled^ the cold* 
weather tour was to begin with a march through BundeHtand and 
Central India, the theatre of his sucoessfal campaign. * ^ 

I'he second march out we were startlod by being told, when ye awoke^^ 
in the tnoruing, that Colonel Gawler, the Dcputy-Adjutaift^Gf^horal of 
Queen's troops, had been badly wounded in the night by a thief, who 
got into his tent with the object of stealing a large sum of money Gayrlw» 
had received from the bank the pievious day, and for greater safety had' 
placed under his pillow when he went to bed. In the middle of the 
night his wife awoke him, saying there was someone in the tent, and 
by the dim light of a small oiMamp ho could just see a dork figure 
creeping along tho floor. He sprang out of bed and seized the robber; 
but the latter, being perfoc*t]y naked and oiled all over, slipped thftiugh 
his hands and wriggled under tho wall of the tent. Gawler caught him . 
by the leg just as ho was disappearing, and they struggled outside to- 
ge^or. Wlien despairing of being able to make his escape, the thief 
stabbed Gawler several times with a kiute, which was tiod by a string 
to hiH wnst. By this time Mis Gawler had been able to arouse two ^ 
Eaflir servants, one of whom tried to seize the imscrcant, but in his turn 
was stabbed. The second servant, howei er, was more waiy, and suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the thief; Kaflir fashion, ho knocked all the breath 
out of his body by running at him head down and butting him in the 
stomach, when it became easy to bind the miscreant hand and foot. It 
was a bad part of tlie country for thieves ; and when some four weeks 
later I went off on a fiying tour with the Commander-In-Chief, I did 
not leave my wife quite us happily as usual. But neither she nor her 
sister was afraid. Each night they sent everything at all valuable to be 
placed under the caro of the guard, and havmg taken this precaution, 
were quite easy in their minds. 

'When the comp reached Gwalior, the Maharaja Sindbia seemed to 
think he could not do enough to show his gratitude to Bir Hugh Bose 
for his opportune help in June, 1858,* when the Gwalior troops 
mutinied, and joined tlie rebel army under the Boni of Jhansi and 

* Aftei the csptuio of Ealpi iu May, 1858, Sii* Hugh Bose, worn out i^ith 
fatigue and successive sunstrokes, was oavised by his medical offioer to return 
at onco to Bombav ; his leave had been grouted, and hia successor {Brigadier- 
Geueral Napier) ned been api»onited, wheu intelligenoe reached him to the 
effect tltat the reltel army, under Tantia Topi and the Boiil of Jhansi, bad been 
joined by the wliole of Sindhia's troops and were in poraession of the foit of 
Gwolioi with its weli-snpplied arsenaL Sir Hu^ Boss at once cancelled his 
leave, pushed on to Gwandr, 'and by the 80th of June had re-oaptured all 
Si^dhia’s guns and placed him again in possession o£ his oapitaL 
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Tantb Ttie dfvy aftet our arrival Siodhla held a gratid review of 

‘ hiQ uew li^y in,honour of our Chief. The n^i^.day there wae an open- 
lut enter^iufient in the Phulbagh (garden'^ flowers); the thi^ a 
plenio anij^ elephant fight, which, by the way, was a very tame affair. 
We .httd nerved ourselves to see something rather terrific, instead of 
which the great creatures twisted their trunks about each other in quite- 
a playful^ nfe^er, and directly the play seemed to be tiurnihg into 
eamesMhey were separated by their mahouts^ being much too valuable 
to be allowed to injure thamsclves. Each day there was some kind of 
entertainment { pig*sticking or shooting expeditions in the morning, and - 
banquets, fireworks, and illuminations in the evening. 

Gwalior is an interesting place. The fort is picturesjquely sit^a^, / 
above a perpendicular cliff; the road up to it is very steep, and it 
have been almost impregnable in former days. It was made doubly 
interesting to us by Sir Hugh Bose explaining how he attacked it, and 
pointing out the spot where the Boni of Jhansi was killed in a charge 
of the 8th Hussars. 

Our next halt was Jhansi. Here also Sir Hugh hod a thrilling tale. 
to toll of its capture, and of his having to fight the battle of the Betwa 
against a large force brought to the assistance of the rebels by Tontia 
Topi, while the siege was actually being carried on. 

From Jhansi the big camp marched to LucknoW, vid Cawupore)^ 
while the Chief mth a small staff (of whicli 1 was one) and Kght tents, 
made a detour by Saugor, Jubbulpur, and Allaliabad. We travelled 
through pretty jungle for the most part, interspersed with low hills, and 
we had altogether a very enjoyable trip. Sir Hugh was justly proud of 
the q»1ondid service the Central India Field Force had performed under 
his command; and, as we rode along, it delighted him to point out ^ 
various places where he had come in contact with the rebels. 

While at Allahabad, on the 13th January—quite the coolest time of 
the year—^1 had a slight sunstroke, which it took mo a Very lohg time 
to get over completely. The sensible custom introduced by Lord Clyde, 
of wearing helmets, was not always adhered to, and Sir Hugh Bose was ^ 
rather fond of cocked bats. On this occasion I was wearing this—for 
India-^most unsuitable head-dress, and, as ill-luck would have it, the , 
Chief k^t me out rather late, going over the groimd where the present 
cantonm^t stands. I did not feel anything at the time, but an hour 
later 1 was suddenly seized with giddiness and sickness, and for a short 
time t could nether see nor hear. Plentiful douches of cold water 
brought me round, and I was well enough in the ifftemoon to go 
the Chief to inspect the fort; but for months afterwards 1 never tott 
the pain in my head, and for many years 1 was very susoi^ble to tibe 
evfl influence of the sunV rays. 

We reached Lucknow towards the .middle of January. Here, as. 
elsewhere, we had constant peurades and inspeotimis, fer^Sir 
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carried out his duties in tlie most thorough manner, and spared himself 
no trouble to secure the cfUciency and the well-being of the soldier. At 
the same time, he was careful not to neglect his social duties; he took 
a prominent part in all amusements, and it was mainly due to his liberal 
support that we were able to keep up a small pack of bounds with 
Head-Quarters, which afforded us much enjoyment during the winter 
montlia. 

From Lucknow we marched through Bareilly, Mecmt, and Umballa, 
and the •SOth March saw us all settled at Simla for the season. 

Early in April Lord Elgin arrived in Simla for the hot weather, and 
from that time to the present, Simla has continued to bo the Head- 
Quarters of the Government during the summer months. 

About this time the changes necessitated by the amalgamation of the 
serAdees took place In the army staff. Edwin Johnson lost his appoint¬ 
ment in conscHXUonce, and Colonel Haythorne,* Adjutant-General of 
Queen's troops, became Adjutant-General of the Army in India, with 
Donald Stewart as his deputy. The order limiting the tenure of 
employment on the staff in the same grade to five years was also now 
introduced, which entailed my good friend Arthur Becher vacating tho 
Quartermaster-Generalship, after having held it for eleven years. He 
was sxieceeded by Colonel Baton, with Lumsden as his deputy, and 
^harles Johnson (brother of Edwin Johnson) aUd myself as assistants 
in the Department. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

In the autumn of 1863, while we were preparing for the usual winter 
tour, Sir Hugh Rose, who had accompanied Lord Elgin on a trip 
through the hills, telegraphed to the Head-Quarters stall to join him 
at Mian Mir without delay. 

The news which greeted us on our arrival was indeed disturbing. 
Lord Elgin was at Dharmsala in a dying condition, and the Chief had 
been obliged to leave him and push on to Laliore, in consequence of 
unsatisfactory reports from Brigadier-General Chamberlain, who was 
just then commanding an expedition which had been, sent into the 
mountains near Peshawar, and had met with unexpected opposition. 
The civil authorities on the spot reported that there existed a great 
deal of excitement all along the border, that the tribes were collecting 
in ]^rge numbers, that emissaries from Kabul, had appeared amongst 
them, and that, unless reinforcements could be sent up at once, the 
Government would be involved in a war which must inevitably lead to 
the most serious complications, not ordy on the frontier, but with 

* Tbc late General 8ir Edmund Haythorne, 
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Afghanistah. In so grave a light did the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Bobert Montgomery, view the position, that he contemplated the force 
being withdrawn and the undertaking abandoned. 

Sir Hugh had had nothing to do with the despatch of this expedition; 
it had been decided on by the Government of India in consultation 
with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. When the Comrnander- 
in-Chief was communicated with, he expressed himself adverse to tlio 
proposal, and placed his views at length before the Government, 
pointing out the inexpediency of f'ntoring a difficult and unknown 
country, unless the troops w'ere properly equipped with transport, 
supplies, and reserve ammunition; that time did not permit of their 
being so equipped before the winter sot in; and that, to provide a forco 
of 5,000 men (the strength considered rioc-essary by the Government), 
the frontier would have to be dangc^roualy weakened. Moreover, ho 
gave it as his opinion that it would be better to postpone operations 
until the spfing, when everything could be perfectly arranged. Sub¬ 
sequent events proved how sound was this advice. But befoife pro¬ 
ceeding with my narrative it will be as well to explain the circumstances 
with led the authorities to undertake tliis expedition. 

In 1857, when all our resources were required to quell internal 
tumult, the Hindustani fanatics*^ took the opportunity to stir up dis¬ 
turbances all along the Yiisiifzai frontier of the Peshawar district, ai^, 
aided by the rebel sepoys who had lied to them for protection, they 
made raids upon our border, and committed aU kinds of atrocities. 
We were obliged, therefore, to send an expedition against them in 1858, 
which resulted in their being driven from their stronghold, Sitana, 
and in the neighbouring tribes being bound down to prevent them re¬ 
occupying that place. Three years later the fanatics returned to their 
former haunts and built up a new settlement at Malka; the'old 
troubles recommenced, and for two years they had been allowed to go 
on raiding, murdering, and attacking our outposts with impunity. It 
was, therefore, quite time that measures should be taken to effectually 
rid the frontier of these disturbers of the peace, provided such measures 
could have been decided iipon early enougli in the year to ensure success. 

* In 1825 a religious adventurer ironi Bareilly made bis appearance on the 
Yusafzai frontier with about forty Hindustani followers, and gave out that 
he was a man of superior stinctity, and had a di\ine (somniand to wage a war 
of extermination, with the aid of all true hcliovers, against the infidel. After 
studying Arabic at Delhi, he 4 >root‘t‘<led to Mcfsoa by way of Calcutta, and 
during this journey his doctrines had obtained so great an ascendency over 
the minds of the Mahomedans of Bengal that they have ever since supplied 
the colony which Syad Ahmed Shah founded in Yusafzai with money and 
recruits. The Syad was eventually slain fighting against the Sikhs, but his 
followers established themselves at Sitana, and in the neighbourhood of that 
place they continue to flourish, notwithstanding that we have destroyed their 
settlements more than once during the last foi ty years. 
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The'Punjab (Jovorninoni; advocated the despatch of a very strong 
force. Accordingly, two columns were employed, the base of one 
being m the Peshawai*Valley, and that of the other in Hazara. The 
Poshawar column was to ^ move by the Umbeyla Pass, the Buner 
frontier^ and the Chamla valley, thus operating on the enemy’s line of 
retreat. This route would not ht^vo been chosen, had not Chamberlain 
been assured by tho civil authorities that no hostility need be feared 
from the Bunerwals, even if their country had to be entered, as they 
had given no trouble for fifteen years, and their spiritual head, the 
Akbund of Swat,"^ had Jio aympatliy with the fanatics. It was not, 
therefore, considered necessary to warn the Buner people of our 
appJdach until preparations wore completed; indeed, it was thought 
una^visable to do so, as it was iniportaut to keep' Iho proposed line of 
advance secret. The strength of the force was 6,000 men, Muth 19 guns, 
but to make up these numbers tho stations in Upper India had to bo 
considerably weakened, and there was no reserve nearer than Lahore, 

Tho Peshawar colunmt being all ready for a start, a Proclapjation 
was forwarded to the Buner and other neigh!;>ouring trib(«, informiiig 
them of tho object of the c:^podifcion, and stating* that there was no 
intention of interfering with them or their possessions. 

On the following morning, tho 20th October, the Umbeyla Pass was 
entered, and by noon the kotalj was reached without any resistance to 
speolc of j but, from information brought in, it was evident that any 
further advance would bo stoutly opposed. The road turned out to be 
much more difficult than had been anticipated, and the hurriedly 
collected transport proved unequal to the strain. ^ Not a single baggage 
animal, except tho ammunition mules, got up that night; indeed, it 
was not until the morning of the 22nd—more than forty-eight hours 
after they started—that tho roar guard reached the kotal, a distance of 
only six miles. As soon as it arrived Colonel Alex. Taylor, R.E^was 
sent off with a body of Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn, to 
reconnoitre the road in front. The delay in reaching the top of tho 

* The Akhund of Swat was a man of seventy years of age at the time of the 
Umbeyla expedition ; ho bad led a holy life, and had gained iueh an influence 
over the minds of Maliomedaiis in general, that they believed he was supplied 
by supernatural means with the necessaries of life, and that every morning, 011 
rising from his juayers, a sum of moiiey sufficient /or the day’s cxpencUturo 
was found under his praying catpet, 

t The Peshawar column consisted of half of 19th Company Royal Artillery, 
No. 3 Punjab Light Pield Battery, -the Peshawar and Hazara Mountain 
Batteries, the 71st and lOlst Foot, the Guides, one troop 11th Bengal Lancers, 
one company Bengal Sappers and Minors, 14th Sikhs, 20tfi Punjal) Infantry, 
32iid Pioneers, 1 st, 3ra, 5th and 6 tli Punjab Infantry, and 4th and 6 th 
Gurkhas, The Hazara column consisted of a wing of tlic 51st Foot, 300 
Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native lufantiy and eight guns, holding 
Barband, Torbcla, and Topi on the Indus, 

' The highest point of a pass crossing a mountain range. 
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pass had f:;iven tire tribes time to collect,and when the reconnoitring 
party entered the Chaiula valley tho Bunei;walB could be seen about 
two miles and a half pff, oocupying.in force tbeTr^^nge which sfeparates 
Buner and Chamla, Whatever'may have been their firgrti intention, 
they apparently coidd not resist tlie temptation to try and cut ofT this 
small body of Cavalry, for our horsemen on,their return journey found 
a large number of the- trusted B.uncr tribe attempting to olock tho 
mouth of the pass. A ejiarge was made, but mounted men could not 
do much in such a hilly country; tlie proceedings of the Bunerwals, 
however, had been observed from the kotal, and "Major Brownlo>v,* 
with some of his own regiment (the 20th Punjab Infantry), was sent 
to the assistance of the party. A haiul-io-haud fight ensued, and ibho 
enemy pressed our troops closely on their way back, coming right in 
amongst them \vlth the utmost daring. 

There was now brought in to the Commissioner by a spy the copy of 

a letter from tire Hindustani fanatics, addressed to the Bunerwab, 

telling thorn not to be taken in by our assurances that our only object 

was to punish the fanatics, for our real intentions were to annex Chanila, 
^ * 

Bimor, and Swat, Tins letter no doubt aroused the suspicions of the 
tribes, and, encouraged by the slowness of our movements, they all 
joined jvg^inst us from Buner, Maliaban, and tbe Black Mountain. 

On the ^3rd large bodies of men with numerous standards were tj 
bo seen approaching the mouth of tbe pass, and a day or two later a 
report was received that our foes were to have the support of tihe 
Akhund of Swat, which meant a most formidable accession of mo^l 
as well as material strtmgth, and put a stop, for tho time being, to any 
possibility of a successful advance being made with the force at 
Chamberlain’s disposal. 

The position occupied by our troops was enclosed on the left (west) 
by th^ Guru Mountain, which separates Umbeyla from Buner, and on 
the right (cast) by a range of hills, not quite so high. The main 
piquet on the Guru occupied a position upon some precipitous cliffs 
known as the Eagle’s Nest, while that on the right was designated the 
‘ Crag piquet.’ The Eagle’s Nest was only large enough to accom¬ 
modate 110 men, so 120 more were placed under tlie shelter of some 
rocks at its base, and the reuniinder of tho troops told off for the 
defence of the left piquet were drawn up on and about a rocky *knoll, 
400 feet west of tho Eagle’s Nest. 

Some 2,000 of the enemy occupied a breastwork on the crest of a 
spur of the Guru Mountain; and about noon on the 26th they moved 
down, and with l^d shouts attacked the Eagle’s Nest. Their match¬ 
lock men posted themselves to the greatest advantage in a w^ood, and 
opened a galling fire upon our defences, while jtheir swordsmen made 

* Now General Sir Charles Brownlow, G.C.B. 
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a determined advance. The nature of the ground prevented our guns 
from being brought to bear' upon the assailants, and they were thus 
able to get across the open space in front of the piquet, and plant their 
standards close under its parapet. For some considerable time they 
remained in this position, all our efforts to dislodge them proving of no 
avail. Eventually, however, they were forced to give way, and were 
driven up the hill, leaving the ground covered With their dead, and a 
great many wounded, who wore taken into our hospitals and carefully 
treated, while a still greater number were carried off by their friends. 
Our losses were, 2 British officers, 1 Native officer, and 26 men killed; 
and 2 British officers, 7 Native officers, and 86 men wounded. 

The day following the fight the Bunerwals were told thpy might 
carry away their dead, and we took advantage of their acceptance of 
this permission to reason with them as to the uselessness of an unneces¬ 
sary sacrifice of their tribesmen, which would be the certain result of 
further opposition to us. Their demeanour was courteous, and they 
conversed freely with General Chamberlain and Colonel Beynell 
Taylor, the Commissioner, but they made it evident that they were 
determined not to give in. 

Our position had now become rather awkward ; there was a combina¬ 
tion against us of all the tribes between the Indus and the Kabul rivers, 
and their numbers could not be less than 15,000 armed men. Mutual 
animosities were for the time allowed to remain in abeyance, and the' 
tribes all flocked to fight under the Akhund’s standard in the interests 
of their common faith. Moreover, there was iroxiblc in the rear from 
the people along the Yusafzai border, who assisted the enemy by 
worrying our lines of communication. Under these changed condi¬ 
tions; and with such an inadequate force, Chamberlain came to the 
conclusion that, for the moment, he could only remain on the defensive, 
and trust to time, to the discouragement which repeated unsuccessful 
attacks were sure to produce on the eneiay, and to the gradual decrease 
of then numbers, to break up the combination against us; for, as these 
tribesmen only bring with them the quantity of food they are able to 
carry, as soon as it is finished they are bound to suspend operations 
till move can bo procured. 

For three weeks almost daily attacks were made on our position; the 
enemy fought magnificently, some of them being killed inside our 
batteries, and twice they gained possession of the ‘ Crag piquet,’ the 
key of the position, which it' was essentia^, should be retaken at all 
hazards. On the second occasion General Chamberlain himself led the 
attacking party, and was so severely wounded that he was obliged to 
relinquish the command of the force. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, being convinced that rein¬ 
forcements were necessary, in consultation with Colonels Durand* and 

* The late Sir Henry Marion Dumnd, K.C.S.I., C.B., afterwards Lieutenont- 
Govemor of the Puiyab. 
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Norman (the Foreign and Military Secretaries, who ,had come to 
Lahore to meet the Viceroy), and ^vithout ws^ting for the sanction of 
.the Commander-in-chief, ordered to the frontier the three regiments 
which had been detailed for the Victsroy’s camp,* as well as the 98rd 
^ighlanders, then at Sialkot; and when Sir Hugh Rose on his arrival 
at Lahore heard of the heavy losses the expeditionary force had sus¬ 
tained, and of General Chamberlain being hors de combat from his 
woimd, further reinforcements from every direction were hurried to the 
front. SubsequOTitly, however, it became a question whether the troops 
should not be withdrawn altogether, and the punishment of the fanatics 
given up, the Government of India and the Punjab Government being 
completely in accord in favouring tins view, while the CQmmissioner of 
Peshawar, Major James (who liad succeeded Rcynell Taylor),*!* and 
Sir Hugh Rose were as strongly opposed to a retrograde movement. 
The Commandor-in-Cliief pointed out to the Government that ihe loss 
of prestige and power we must sustain by retiring from the Umbeyla 
Pass would bo more disastrous, both from a military and political point 
of view, than anything that could happen save the destruction of the 
force itself, and that General Chamberlain, on whoso so\md judgment 
he could rely, was quite sure that a retirement was unnecessary. 

Unfortunately at this time the Viceroy died at Dharmsala, and the 
question remained in abeyance pending the arrival of Sir William 
Deriison, Governor of Madras, who was coming round to take over the 
i?eins of' Government until a successor to Lord Elgin should be sent 
from England. 

In the meantime Sir Hugh Rose was most anxious to obtain exact 
information respecting our position at , Umbeyla, the means of operating 
from it, the nature of the ground—in fact, all details which could only 
be satisfactoiily obtained by sending someone to report on the situation, 
with whom he had had personal communication regarding the points 
about which he required to be enlightened. He therefore determined 
to despatch two officers on special service, whose duty it would be to 
put the Commander-in-Chief in possession of all the facts of the case; 
accordingly. Colonel AdyeJ (Deputy-Adjutant-General of Royal 
Artillery) and I were ordered to proceed to Umbeyla without delay. 

Adyc proved a most charming travelling companion, clever «and 
entertaining, and I think wo both enjoyed our journey. We reached 
'the pass on the 25th November. 

There had been no hghting for some days, and most of the wounded 
had been removed. Sir Neville Chamberlain was still in camp, and I 
\yas sorry to find him suffering greatly from his wound. We were 

* 7tb'Royal Fusiliers, 23i*d Pioneers, and24tli Punjab Native Infantry. 

t Reynell Taylor remained with the force as political officer. 

t General Sir John Adyc, G.C.B. 
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much interested in going over the piquets and listeiling to tho story of 

the different'attacke made upon theAi', which had evidently been con¬ 
ducted by the ^enemy with as mucll s^ll job courage!* The loyalty of 
our Native'soldiers struck me as having been most remarkable. Not 
a single desertion had occurred, although all the Native regiments 
* engaged, with the exception of the Gurkhas and Punjab Pioneers, hod 
amongst them members of the several tribes we were fighting, and 
many of out soldiers were even closely related to some of the hostile 
tribesmen; on one occasion a young Buner sepoy actually recognized 
his own father amongst the enemy's dead when the fight was ov©r.+ 
Wo listened to many talcs of the gallantry of tho British officers. 
The names of Brownlow, Keyes,J and Hughes § were on everyone’s 
lips, and Brownlow’s defence of the Eagle's Nest on the 26ih October, 
and of tho ‘ Crag piquet ’ on the 12th November, spoke volumes for his 
coolness and pluck, and for the implicit faith reposed in him by the 
men of thG^20th Punjab Infantry, the regiment he had raised in 1857 
when but a subaltern. In his official report the General remarked 
that ‘ to Major Brownlow’s determination and personal example he 
attributed the preservation of the “ Crag piquet.” ’ And Keyes’s 
recapture of the same piquet was described by Sir Neville as ‘ a most 
brilliant exploit, stamping Major Keyes as an officer possessing some 
of the highest military qualifications.’ Brownlow and Keyes wore both 
Vecommended’for the Victoria Cross. 

i 

• * Tilt expedition was an admirable school tor training raou in outpost duty, 
Tho Patlians and Gurkhas were quite at home at such work, ^d iiot only able 
to take care of themselves, but when stalked by the enemy Were equal to a 
counter-stalk, oftcji most Riie(H*Hsful. The enemy used to joke with Hrownlow’s 
and Keyes's men on these occasions, and say, ‘ We don’t want you. Where 
are tho iHi jxigriwalas ? [as the 14tli Sikhs were called from their lal ywiTris 
(red turbans)] br iA\o (foralng [the Euz’ojM^ana] ? They are better shikai* [sportj !’ 
The tribesmen soon discovered that the Sikhs and Europeans, thougli I'nll of 
fight, were very Imlpless on tlie hill-3i(Je, and could not keep their heads 
under cover, * 

t Colonel Reynell Taylor, whilst bearing like testiniony to the good wmduct 
of the Pathan soldiery, said the personal influence of officers will always be 
found to be the only stand-by for the Government interests when the religious 
cry is raised, and tho fidelity of our troops is being tampez'ed with. Pay, 
iiensions, and orders of merit may, and would, bo cast to the ^nds when the 
honour of tlio faith was in the scale ; but to snap the associations of yeara. 
and to turn in his hour of need against the man whom he has proved to be 
just ijud worthy, whom he has noted in the hour of danger, and praised as a 
hero to his family, is just what a Pathan will not do—to his honour be it 
said. The fact was that the oflicers in camp had, been so long and kindly 
associated with their soldiers that tho latter were willing to set them before 
their gi'eat religious teacher, the Akhund of Swat (^Records of Expeditions 
against the North-'VVest Frontier Tribes’). 

X The late General Sir Charles Keyes, G.C. U. 

S Tlic late Major-Ggncral T. E. Hughes, C.B,, Royal Artillery. 
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«We (Adyo^ and I) had no dif&culty in making up our minds as to 
the course which- ought to be taken. The column' wad daily being 
strengthened by the arrival of reinforcements, and' although the 
combination of the tribesmen was still formidable, the enemy were 
showing signs of being - disheartened by their many losses, and of a • 
wish to come to terms. 

Having consulted the civil and militai'y authorities on the spot, we 
informed the Commander-in-Chief that they were of opinion a with¬ 
drawal would be most unwise, and that it was hoped that on the 
arrival of General Garvock* (Chamberlain’s successor) an Advance 
would be made into the Chamla valley, for there would then be a 
sufficient number of troops to undertake an onward move, as well as 
to hold the present position, which, as we told the Chief, was one of 
the strongest wo had ever seen. 

Sir William Denison reached Calcutta on the 2nd December. A 
careful study of the correspondence in connexion with the Umbeyla 
expedition satisfied him that the Commander-in-Chief's \iewa were 
correct, and that a retirement would be unwdso. 

Sir Hugh Rose had previously requested to be allowed to personally 
conduct the operations, and in anticipation of the Government acceding 
to his request, he had sent a light camp to Hasan Abdal, .from which 
place ho intended to push on to Uinbeyla ; and with the object of- 
collecting troops near the frontier, where they would bo available as 
a reserve should the expedition not bo soon and satisfactorily settled, 
he desired me to select an encamping-ground between Bawal Pindi and 
Attock suitable for 10,000 men. 

Leaving Adye in the pass, I started for Attock, where I spent three 
days riding about in search of a promising site for the> qamp. I 
settled upon a place near Hasan Abdal, which, however, was not in the 
end made use of. The people of the country were very helpful to me f 
indeed, when they heard I had been a fiiend of John Nicholson, they 
seemed to think they could not do enough for mo, and delisted in 
talking of their old leader, whom they declared to be the greatest man 
they bad ever known. 

On my return I marched up the pass with the Rev. W. G. Cowiet 
and Probyn, who, with 400 Cavalry, had been ordered to the front to 
be in readiness for a move into the Chamla valley. James, the Com¬ 
missioner, had been working to detach the Bunerwals from the com¬ 
bination against us, and on the afternoon of our arrival a deputation 
of their headmen arrived in camp, and before their departure the next 
morning they promised to accompany a force proceeding to destroy 
Malka, and to expel the Hindustani fanatics from the Buner country* 

* TIio late General Sir John Garvock, G.C.B. 
t Now Bishop of Auckland and Primate of New Zealand. ^ 
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Later, however, a messenger came in to say they couH not fulfil their 
promise, being unable to resist the pressure brought to bear upon them 
by their oo-religionists< The man further reported that large numbers 
of fresh tribesmen had appeared on the scone, and that it was intended 
to attack us on the 16th. He advised tho Commissioner to take the 
initiative, and gave him to understand that if we advanced the Biiner- 
wals would stand alotd. • 

Sir Hugh Bose had been accorded permission to take command of 
the troops in the field, and had sent word to General Garvock not * to 
attempt any operations untD further orders/ James, however, think¬ 
ing that the situation demanded immediate action, as disturbances had 
broken out in other parts of the Peshawar valley, deprecated delay, 
and pressed Garvock to advance, telling him that a succossfuL fight 
would put matters straight. Garvock consented to follow the Commis¬ 
sioner’s advice, arid arranged to move on the following day. 

The force was divided into three columns. The first and second— 
consisting of about 4,800 men, and commanded respectively by Colonel 
W. Turner, C.B.,* and Lieutenant-Colonel Wildo, C.B.—were to form 
the attacking party, while the third, about 3,000 strong, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan,f was to be left for the 
protection of the camp. * 

At daybreak, on the 15th, the troops for the advance, unencum¬ 
bered by tents or baggage, and each man carrying, two days’ rations, 
assembled at the base of the ‘Crag piquet.’ Turner, an excellent 
officer, who during the short tinie he had been at Umbeyla had 
inspired great confidence by his soldierly qualities, had on tho previous 
afternoon reiConnoitred to tho right of the camp, and bad discovered 
that about 4,000 men wore holding the village of Lalu, from which it 
was necessary to dislodge them before Umbeyla could be attacked. 
On being told to advance, therefore, Turner moved off in the direction 
of LnJu, and, driving the enemy’s piquets before him, occupied the 
heights overlooking tho A^alley, out of which rose, immediately in front 
about 200 yards off, a conical hill which hid Lalu from view. This 
hill, wliich was crowded with Hindustani fanatics and their Pathon 
allies, was a most formidable position; the sides were precipitous, and 
the summit was strengfliened by 8an.^ars.} Ko further move could 
be made until the enemy were dislodged, so Turner lined the heights 
all round with his Infantry, and opened fire with his Mountain guns. 
Meanwhile, Wilde’s column had cleared off the enemy from the front 
of the camp, and formed up oh Turner’s left. On the advance being 
sounded, Turner’s Infantry rushed down the slopes, and in ten minutes 
could be seen driving the enemy from the heights on his right; at the 

* The late Brigadier-General Sir W. W. Turner, K.C.B. 

^ t General Sir T. L. Vaughan, K.C.B, 

+ Stone breastworks* 
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same time the 101st Fusiliers, the leading regiment of Wilde’s column, 
made straight for the top of the conical hill, and, under cover of the 
fire from the Mountain guns of both columns, and supported by the 
G aides, 4th Gurkhas, and 23rd l^ioneers, they climbed the almost perpen¬ 
dicular sides. When near the top a short halt was made to give the men 
time to get thoir breath; the signal being then given, amidst a shower of 
bullets and huge stones, the position was stormed, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet. It was a grand sight as Adye and I watched it 
from Hughes’s battery; but we were considerably relieved when we per¬ 
ceived the enemy flying down the sides of the hill, and heard the cheers 
of the gallant Fusiliers as tlicy stood victorious on the highest peak. 

Now that the enemy wore on the run it was the time to press them, 
and this Turner did so effectually that the loading men of his column 
entered Lain simultaneously ^vi^h the lust of the fugitives. Tho 
rapidity of this movement was so unexpected that it threw the enemy 
inside the walls into confusion; they made no stand, and were soon in 
full retreat towards Umbeyla and the passes lejuling into Jluner. 

While allairs were thus prospering on our light, the enemy, 
apparently imagining wo were too busy to tliink of our left, came in 
large numbers from the village of Umbeyla, thr(iatening the camp and 
the communications of the second column. Wilde, however, was pre¬ 
pared for them, and held his ground until reinforced by Turner, when 
he made a forward movement. The Guides, and detachments of the 
6th Gurkhas and 3rd Hikhs, charged down one spur, and the lOlst 
down another ; the enemy were driven off with groat slaughter, leaving 
a standard in tho hands of tho Gurkhas, and exposing themselves in 
their flight to Turner’s gtins. During tho day they returned, and, 
gathering on the heights, made several unsuccessful attacks upon our 
camp. At last, about 2 p.m,, Browulow, who was in command of the 
right defences, assumed the ofl'ensive, and, aided by Keyes, moved out 
of the breastworks and, by a succession of well-executed charges, com¬ 
pletely cleared the whole front of the position, and drove the tribesmen 
with great loss into the plain below. 

All opposition having now ceased, and the foe being in full retreat, 
the force bivouacked for tlie night. Wo had IG killed and 67 wounded; 
wliile our opponents admitted to 400 killed and wounded. 

The next morning we were joined by Probyn with 200 sabres of the 
11th Bengal Lancers and the same number of the Guides; and after a 
hasty breakfast the order was given to march into tho Chamla valley. 
My duty was to accompany the Mountain batteries and show them the 
way. As we debouched into comparatively open country, the enemy 
appeared on a ridge which completely covered our approach to Umbeyla, 
and we could descry many standards flying on the most prominent 
points. The road was so extremely ditflcult that it was half-past two 
o’clock before the whole force was clear of the bills. 
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General Gorvockf having made a careful reconnaissance of the 
enemy’s position, wliich was of great strength and peculiarly capable 
of defence, had decided to turn their right, a movement which was to 
be entrusted to the second column, and I was told to inform Turner 
that he must try and cut them off from the Buner Pass as they 
retreated. I found Turner close to Umbeyla and delivered my message. 
He moved forward at once with the 23rd Pioneers and a wing of the 
32nd Pioneers in line, supported by the second wing, having in reserve 
a wing of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, 

When wo had passed the village of Umbeyla, which was in flames, 
having been set fire to by our Cavalry, the wing of the 32nd was 
brought up in prolongation of our line to the right. The advance was 
continued to within about 800 yards of the Buner Pass, when Turner, 
observing a large body of the enemy threatening his left flank, imme¬ 
diately sent two companies of the Royal Fusiliers in that direction. 
Just at tliat moment a band of Ghassis furiously attacked the left 
flank, which was at a disadvantage, having got into broken ground 
covered with low jungle. In a few seconds five of the Pioneer British 
officers were on the ground, one killed and four wounded; numbers of 
the men were knocked over, and the rest, staggered by the suddenness 
of the onslaught, fell back on their reserve, where they found the 
needed support, for the Fusiliers stood as firm as a rock. At the 
critical moment when the Ghazis made their charge, Wright, the 
Assistant-Adjutant-General, and I, being close by, rushed in amongst 
the Pioneers and called on them to follow us; as we were personally 
known to the men of both regiments, they quickly pulled themselves • 
together and responded to our efforts to rally them. It was lucky they 
did so, for had there been any delay or hesitation, the enemy, who 
thronged the slopes above us, would certainly have come down in 
great numbers, and we should have hod a most difficult task. As it 
was, we were entirely successful in repulsing the GAam, not a man of 
whom escaped. We counted 200 of the enemy killed; our losses were 
comparatively slight—B killed and 80 wounded. 

We bivouacked for the night near the villagenf Umbeyla, and the 
next morning the Bunorwals, who, true to their word, had taken no 
part in the fighting on the 15th or 16th, came in and made their sub¬ 
mission. 

The question which now had to be decided was, whether a force fully 
equipped ^nd strong enough to overcome all opposition should be sent 
to destroy the fanatic settlement of Malka, or whether the work of 
annihilation should be entrusted to-the Bouerwols, witnessed by 
British officers. The latter course was eventually adopted, chiefly on 
account of the delay which provisioning a brigade would entail—a 
delay which the Commissioner was anxious to avoid—for although 
for the present the combination had broken^ up, and most of 
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tribesmen were dispersing to their homes, the Akhund of Swat iuid 
his followers were still hovering about in the neighbourhood, tuid 
inaction on our part would in all probability have led to a fresh 
gathering and renewed hostilities. 

The terms which were drawn up, and to which the Buuerwals 
agreed, wore: 

The breaking-up of the tribal gathering in the Buner Pass. 

The destruction of Malka; those carrying out the work to be accom¬ 
panied by British officers and such escort as might be considered neces¬ 
sary by us- 

The expulsion of the Hindustanis from the Buner, Chamla, and 
Amazai countries. 

And, finally, it was stipulated that the headmen of their tribe should 
be left as hostages until such tinio as the requirements should have 
been fulfilled. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 19th December, the little party of 
British officers who were to witness the destruction of Malka assembled 
at Umbeyla. Its members wore Iteynell Taylor (who was in charge), 
Alex. Taylor (Commanding Engineer), two Survey officers, Wright, 
Adyc, and myself. Twenty-five Cavalry and 4 companies of the Guides 
Infantry, under four officers, formed our escort, and it had been 
arranged that we were to be accompanied by four leading Buner 
Khans, with 2,OCX) followers, who would be responsible for our safety, 
and destroy the fanatics’ stronghold in our presence. Bain was falling 
heavily, but as all our arrangements had been made, and delay was 
considered undesirable, it was settled that wo should make a start. It 
was rough travelling, and it was almost dark when wc reached Kuria, 
only eight miles on our way, whore we halted for the night, and where 
we bad to remain the next day, as the Buuerwals declared they could 
not continue the journey until they had come to an understancling with 
the Amazais, in whose territory Malka was situated. 

Wo had noticed on leaving Cinbeyla that, instead of 2,000 Buncrwals, 
there were only about sixty or seventy at the most, and in reply to our 
repeated questions os to what had become of the remainder, we were 
told they would join us later on. It soon became evident, however, 
that no more were coming, and that the Khans thought it wiser to 
trust to their own infiucnce with the Amazais rather than to intimi¬ 
dation. 

We made a fresh start on the morning of the 21st, Malka was 
only twelve miles oil, but the way was so difficult, and our guides 
stopped so often to consult witli the numerous bands of armed men we 
came across, that it was sunset before we arrived at our destination. 

Malka was perched on a spur of the Mahabuu mountain, some 
distance below its highest peak. It vras a strong, well-built plapce, 
with accommodation for about 1,500 people. The Amazais did not 
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attempt to disguise their disgust at our presence in their country, and 
they gathered in knots, scowling and pointing at us, evidently dis¬ 
cussing whether we should or should not be allowed to return. 

The^n^xt morning Malka was set on fire, and the huge column of 
smokfe which ascended from tho burning village, and was visible for 
miles round, did not tend to allay the ill-feeling so plainly displayed. 
The NatiA^o officers of the Guides warned us that delay was dangerous, 
as the people wore becoming momentarily more excited, and were 
vowing we should never return. It was no use, however, to attempt 
to make a move without the consent of the tribesmen, for we were a 
mere handful compared to the thousands who had assembled around 
Malka, and avo were separated from our camp by twenty miles of 
most dillicult country. Oiu* position was no doubt extremely critical, 
and it was well for us that we had at our head such a cool, determined 
leader as iteynell Taylor. I greatly admired the calm, quiet manner 
in Avhich he wont up and spoke to the headmen, telling them that, the 
object of our visifc having been accomplished, we were ready to retrace 
our steps. At this the Ainazais became still further excited. They 
talked in loud tones, and gesticulated in true Pathan fashion, thronging 
round Taylor, who stood quite alone and perfectly self-poBsessed in 
the midst of the angry and dangerous-looking multitude. At this 
crisis the Bunerwals came to our rescue. The most influential of the 
tribe, a grey-beardod warrior, Avho had lost an eye and an arm in some 
tribal contest, forced his way through the rapidly increasing crowd to 
Taylor’s side, and, raising his one arm to enjoin silence, delivered 
himself as follows : ‘ You aro hesitating AA'hether you Avill allow these 
English to return unmolested. You can, of course, murder them and 
their c^scort; but if you do, 3 "Ou must kill us Bunerwals first, for we 
have sworn to protect tlieni, and wo will do so with our Ifros.’ This 
plucky speech produced a quieting effect, and taking advantage of the 
lull in the storm, we set out on our return journey ; evidently the 
tribesmen did not consider the question finally or satisfactorily settled, 
for they followed us the whole way to Ivuria. The slopes of the hills 
on both sides were covered with men. Several times Ave were stopped 
while stormy discussions took place, and once, as we were passing 
through a narrow defile, an armed Amazai, waAung a standard above 
bis head, rushed down toAvards us. Fortunately for us, he was stopped 
by some of those less inimically disposed ; for if he had succeeded in 
inciting nnyone to fire a single shot, tho desire for blood would quickly 
have spread, and in all probability not one of our party would have 
escaped. 

On the 23rd December we reached our camp in the Umbeyla Pass, 
when the force, which had only been kept there till our return, retired 
to the plains and Auas broken up. 

During my absence at .Umbeyla xny wife remained with friends at 
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Mian Mir for some time, and then made her way to Peshawar, where 
I joined her on Christmas Day. She spent one night en route in Sir 
Hugh Bose's camp at Hasan Abdal, and found the Chief in great 
excitement and very angry at such a small party having been sent to 
Malka, and placed at the mercy of the tribes, lie did not know" that 
nxy wife had arrived, and in passing her tent she heard him say ; * It 
was madness, and not one of them will ever come back alive.' She 
was of course dreadfully frightened. As soon as Sir Hugh heard she 
was in camp, he went to see her, and tried to soften down what he 
know she must have hoard; but he could not conceal liis apprehension; 
and my poor wife’s anxiety was terrible, for she did not hear another 
word till the morning of the day I returned to her. 


CHAPTEB XXXVJ. 

Eauly in the New Year (1864) Sir Hugh Bose, with the Head-Quarters 
camp, marched into Peshawar, where we remained until the naiddle of 
February. The time was chiefly spent in inspections, parades, and 
field-days, varied by an occasional run with the hounds. The hunting 
about Peshawar waa very fair, and wo all, the Chief included, got a 
great deal of fun out of our small pack. 

On the 25th Jiuiuary a full-dress parade was held to announce tb 
the garrison that Sir John Lawrence had been appointed Viceroy of 
India, and soon afterwar^ls we left Peshawar and began our return 
march to Simla. 

We changed our house this year and took one close to the Ste^Varts, 
an arrangement for which I was very thankful later, when iny wife 
had a great sorrow in the death of her sister, Mrs. Sladen, at Peshawar. 
It was everytliing for her at such a time to have a kind and sympa¬ 
thizing friend close at hand, w^hen I was engaged with my work and 
could be very little with her during tlie day. At this time, as at all 
others, Sir Hugh Bose was a most considerate friend to us ; he placed 
his house at Mashobra at my wife's disposal, thus providing her with a 
quiet resort which she frequently made use of and which she learned 
to love so much that, when I returned to Simla as Commander-in- 
chief, her first thought was to secure tiiis lovely ‘ lietreat * as a refuge 
from the (sometimes) slightly trying gaiety of Simla. 

The Commander-in-Chief was good enough to send in my name for 
a brevet for the TJmbeyla expedition, but the Viceroy refused to forward 
the recommendation, for the reason that 1 was ‘too junior to be made 
a Lieutenant-Colonel.’ I was then thirty-two I 

Throughout the whole of 1864 I was more or less ill; the office 
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work (which never suited me quite as well as more active employ¬ 
ment) was excessive, for, in addition to the ordinary routine, I had 
uqdertaken to revise the ‘Bengal Eoute-Book,’ which had become 
quite obsolete, having been compiled in 18B7, when Kumaf was our 
frontier station. A voyage round the Cape was still considered the 
panacea for all Indian ailments, and the doctors strongly advised my 
taJdng leave to England, and travelling by that route. 

We left Simla towards the end of October, and, after spending the 
next three months in Calcutta, where 1 was chieily employed in taking 
up transports and superintending the embarkation of troops returning 
to England, I was given the command of a batch of oOO time-expired 
men on board the lienowrit one of Green’s frigate-built ships which 
was chartered for their convevance. Two hundred of the men 
belonged to the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Itiile Brigade, the 
remainder to the Artillery and various other corps; they had all been 
twelve years in the army, and most of them were decorated for service 
in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny. 

At the inspection parade before we embarked, a certain number of 
men were brought up for punishment for various offences committed 
on the way down country; none of the misdemeanours appeared tome 
very serious, so I determined to let the culprits off. I told the men 
that we had. now met for the first time and I was unwilling to 
commence our acquaintance by awarding punishments; wc had to 
spend three or four months together, and I hoped they would show, 
by their good behaviour while under my command, that I had not 
made a mistake in condoning their transgressions. The officers seemed 
somewhat surprised at my action in tills matter, but I think it was 
proved by the men’s subsequent conduct that I had not judged them 
incoitfectly, for they all behaved in quite an exemplary manner 
throughout the voyage. 

We had been on board more than six weeks, when one of the crew 
was attacked by small pox—an untoward circumstance in a crowded 
ship. The sailor was placed in a boat which was hung over the ship’s 
side, and a cabin boy, the marks on whose face plainly showed that he 
had already suffered badly from the disease, was told off to look after 
him. The man recovered, and there was no other case. Shortly* 
before we reached St. Helena, scurvy appeared amongst the troops, 
necessitating lime-juice being given in larger quantities, but what 
proved a more effectual remedy was water-cress, many sacks of which 
were laid in before we left the island. 

On the 29th May, 1865, we sighted the ‘ Lkard,' and took a pilot on 
board, who brought with him a few newspapers, which confirmed the 
tidings signalled to us by an American ship that the war between the 
Federals and Confederates was at an end. How eagerly wo sotoned 
' the journals, after having heard nothing from home for four months, 
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but the only piece of nows we found of personal interest to ourselves 
was that my father had been made a K.C,B. 

On the 30th May we reached Portsmouth,"and landed between two 
showers of snow 1 I had a final parade of the men before leaving the 
ship, and I was quite sorry to say good-bye to them; some of the poor 
fellows were already beginning to be anxious about their future, and to 
regret that their time with the colours was over. 

My father, mother, and sister came up to London to meet us, very 
little changed since I liad left them six years before. I remained in 
England till March, 1866, when 1 returned to India, leaving my wife 
behind to follow in the autuiuT). 

While I was at homo, Sir Hugh Eosc’s term of the chief command 
in India came to an end, and his place had been taken by Sir William 
Mansfield. On my arrival in f^alcutta, 1 received orders to join the 
Allahabad division, and thither I proceeded. In October I went to 
Calcutta to meet my wife and take her to Allahabad, where we 
remained for nearly a year, her first experience of a hot season in 
the plains, and a very bad one it was. Cholera was rife ; the troops 
had to be sent away into camps, more or less distant from the station, 
all of which had to be visited once, if not twice, daily; this kept me ■ 
pretty well on the move from morning till night. It was a sad time 
for everyone. People we had seen alive and well one day were dead 
and buried the next; and in the midst of all this sorrow and tragedy, 
the moat irksome—because such an incongruous—part of our experi¬ 
ence was that we had constantly to get up entertainments, penny 
readings, and the like, to amuse the men and keep their minds 
occupied, for if once soldiers begin to think of the terrors of cholera, 
they are seized with panic, and many get the disease from pure fright. 

My wife usually accompanied me to the cholera camps, preferring 
to do this rather than be left alono at home. On one occasion, I had 
just gpt into our carriage after going round the hospital, when a young 
officer ran after us to tell me a corporal in whom I had been much 
interested was dead. The poor fellow’s face was bluj; the cholera 
panic had evidently seized him, and I said to my wife, ‘ He will be the 
next.* I had no sooner reached homo than I received a report of his 
having been seized. 

We were fortunate in having at Allahabad as Chaplain the present 
Bishop of Lahore, who, with his wife, had only lately come to India ; 
they never wearied in doing all that was possible for the soldiers. 
Bishop Matthew is still one of our closest friends ; his good, charming, 
and accomplished wife, alas ! died some years ago. 

We remained at Allahabad until August, 1867, when we heard that 
a br^ade from Bengal was likely to be required to take part in an 
expedition which would probably be sent from Bombay to Abyssinia 
for the relief of some Europeans whom the King, Theodore, had 
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imprisoned, and that the Mountain battery, on the strength of which 
my name was still bon\e, would in such case be employed. I therefore 
thought I had better go to Simla, see the authorities, and arrange for 
rejoining my battery, if the rumour turned out to be true. The 
cholera had now disappeared, so T was at liberty to take leave, and we 
both looked forward to a cooler climate and a change to brighter 
scenes after the wretched experience we had been through. On my 
arrival at Simla I called upon the Commander-in-Chief and told him 
that, if my battery was sent on service, I wished to join it and was 
quite ready to resign my stall appointment. 

Sir William Mansfield was particularly kind in his reception of me, 
from which I augured well; but I could learn nothing definite, and 
it was not until quite the eiid of Se£)teinber that it was announced that 
Colonel Donald Stewart was to have command of the Bengal Jirigade 
with the Abyssinian Force, and that T was to be his Assistant-Quarter- 
mastcr-General. Wo at once hastened back to Allahabad, where we 
only remained long enough to pack up what we wanted to take with 
US, and arrange for the disposal of our property; thence w'e proceeded 
to Calcutta, where, for the next two months, I had a busy time taking 
up transports and superintending the equipment of the force. 

I had often read and heard of the difiiculties and delays experienced 
by troops landing in a foreign country, in consequence of their require¬ 
ments not being aJl shipped in the same vessels with themselves—men 
in one ship, camp equipage in another, transport and field hospital in 
a third, or perhaps the mules in one and their pack-saddles in another; 
and I determined to try and prevent these imstakcs upon this occasion. 
With Stewart’s approval, I arranged that each detaclxment should 
embark complete in every detail, which resulted in the troops being 
landed and marched off without the least delay as each vessel reached 
its destination.^ 

* The average strength of the regiments was as follows : 10th and 12th 
l^eugal Cavalry each 9 Biitisli oflioers, 13 Native oilicers, 450 nen-coni- 
niissioued officoi*s and men, 8 Native doctors, 489 horses, 322 mules, 590 
i'ulloweia. 21st and 23itl Punjab Infantry, each 9 British oIHcer :, 1C Native 
oHieers. 730 iion-cojnmissioued oflicei's and men, 3 Native doctors, 10 horses, 
350 mules, 400 followers. I found that six ships were required for the con¬ 
veyance of a Cavalry and fom‘ for that of an Infantry regiment; for the 
Alountain battery three sliijis were necessary, and for the coedie coijts (1,550 
strong) four ; in all twenty-seven ships, besides nine tugs. In selecting ships, 
care was taken to 86001*0 those intended for Artillery or Cavalry as higli ’tweon- 
decks as possible; a sufficient number of those were procurable at Calcutta, 
either iron clippers from Liverpool or large North American built tradei's 
with decks varying from 7 feet 6 inches to 8 feet 2 indies high. I gave the 
preference to wooden ships, os being cooler and more easily ventilated. The 
vessels taken up were each from 1,000 to 1,400 tons, averaging in length from 
150 to 200 feet, with, a beam varying from 30 to 35 feet, and usually they had 
a Blear upper deck, where from forty to fifty animals were accommodated. 
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We were living with the Stewarts in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
quarters in Fort William, which His Excellency had placed at our 
disposal for the time being. On the Ist November Calcutta was visited 
by the second cyclone within my experience. We had arranged to go 
to the opera that evening, but when it was time to start the wind was 
so high that there seemed every chance of the carriage being blown 
over before we could got there, so wo decided not to attempt it. It 
was well we did, for the few adventurous spirits who struggled through 
the storm had the greatest diliiculty in getting back to their homes. 
The opera-house was unroofed before the performance was half over, 
and very little of tlio building reinaiiuid standing the next day. At 
bedtime w^e still thought it was only a bad storm, but towards mid¬ 
night the wind increased to an alanning extent, and tny wife awoke 
me, and bogged me to get up, as the windows were being burst open 
and deluges of rain coming in. IStewart and T tried to reclose the 
windows, but the thick iron bars had been bent in two and forced out 
of their sockets; a heaA-y oak plate-chest and boxes, which we with 
much difficulty dragged across the windows, were blown into the 
middle of the dining-room, like so much cardboard, and the whole 
place was gi’adually llocKled. We were driven out of each room in 
turn, till at length avo all took refuge in a small box room, about ten 
feet wide, right in the middle of the house, where we remained the 
rest of the night and ‘ hoped for the day.‘ 

Towards morning the wind abated, but what a scene of desolation 
was that upon which we emerged ! The rooms looked as if they could 
neA^er be made habitable agaiti, and much of our property was floating 
about in a foot of water. 

My first thought Avas for the shipping, and I hurried down to the 
river to see how my transports had fared. Things wore much better 
than I expected to find them—only tAVo had been damaged. Most 
forti^^nately the cyclone, having come from a different direction, was 
not accompanied by a storm-wave such as that which Avorked so much 
mischief amongst the shipping on a former occasion, but the destruction 
on land was even greater: all the finest trees were torn up by the 
roots, a groat part of the Native bazaar Avas levelled, and lay from two 
to three feet deep in water, while many houses Avore wholly or partly 
denaolished. We came across most curious sights when driving round 
Calcutta in the evening; some of the houses Avere divided clean down 
the centre, one half crumbled into a heap of ruins, the other half still 
standing and displaying, as in a doll’s house, the furniture in the 
different stories. 

The work of filling up and loading the vessels was greatly retarded, 
owing to a largo number of cargo boats having been sunlc, conse¬ 
quently it was the 5th December before the first transport got off; 

from that date the otliers started in quick succession, and on the 9th 

* ^ 
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January, 1868, Stewart and hia staff left Calcutta in the F. and O. 
steamer Goleonda-* The officers and men of the Mountain battery 
were also on board, Captain Bogle in command, my friend Jemmy 
Hills in my place as second Captain' and Collen^ and Disney as 
Buboltoms. Mrs, Stewart and my wife accompanied us as far as Aden, 
where they were left to the kind care of Major-deneral Bussell,f com¬ 
manding there at the time, until the arrival of the mail-steamer in 
which they were to proceed to England. 

On the 6rd February we anchored in Annesley Bay and landed at 
Zula. 


CHAPTER XXXVIT. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to recall to the reader’s mind that the 
object of the expedition in which wo were taking part was to rescue 
some sixty Europeans, who, from one cause or another, had found 
their way to Abyssinia, and been made prisoners by the King of that 
country. Amongst these were four English officials, Mr. Rassam, and 
Captain Cameron, who had at different times been the bearers of 
letters from Queen Victoria to King Theodore, and Lieutenant Prideaux 
and Dr, Blanc of the Bombay Army; the rest were chiefly French 
and German missionaries, and artisans, with their wives and children. 
The prisoners wore confined in a fort built on the Magdala plateau, 
9,150 feet above sea-level, and 379 miles inland from Annesley Bay, 

The repeated demands of the British Government for the restoration 
of the prisoners having been treated with contemptuous silence by the 
King, Colonel Merowether, the Political Agent at Aden, who in July, 
1867, had been directed to proceed to Massowa and endeavour to 
obtain the release of the captives, and to make inquiries and collect 
information in case of an expedition ha\ing to bo sent, reported to the 
Secretary of State that he had failed to communicate with the King, 
and urged the advisability of immediate measures being taken to 
prepare a force in India for the punishment of Theodore and the 
rescue of the prisoners. Colonel Merewether added that in Abyssinia 
the opinion had become very general that England knew herself to be 
too weak to resent insult, and that amongst the peoples of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, oven so far as Aden, there was a feeling of con¬ 
temptuous surprise at the continued long-suffering endurance of the 
British Government. 

On receipt of this communication, Her Majesty’s Government, 

* l^ow Major-Geueral Sir Ed^vin Collen, K.O.I.E., Military Member of the 
Govemor-Geiierara Council. 

t Now General Sir Edward Leohmere Bussell, K.G.S.L 
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having exhausted oH their resources for the preservation of peace, 
decided to send an expedition from India under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Bobert Napier, the i/ommander-in-Chief of 
the Bombay Army. After carefully considering the distance along 
which operations would have to be prosecuted, and the necessity for 
holding a number of detached posts, Napier gave it as his opinion that 
the force should consist of not less than 12,000 men,* 

Profiting by the experience of the Crimean War, the Government 
was determined that the mobility of the force should not be hampered 
by want of food and clothing, stores of all descriptions were despatched 
in unstinted quantities from England, and three of the steamers in 
which they were conveyed were fitted up as hospital ships. But food, 
clothing, and stores, however liberally .supplied, wouldj not take the 
army to MagdiLla without transport. 

The question as to the most suitable organization for the Land 
Transport Corps occupied a good deal of Sir Bobert Napier’s attention 
while the expedition was being fitted out, and caused a considerable 
amount of correspondence between him and the Bombay Government, 
The Commissary-General wished to keep the corps under his own 
orders, and objected to its being given an entirely military organization. 
Sir Bobert Napier preferred to establish the corps on an independent 
basis, but was at first overruled by the Bombay Government. ‘\Vhile 
acting in accordance with their orders, the Commander-in-Chief 
wrote: ‘ I believe that the success of systems depends more on the 
men who work them than on the systems themselves; but I cannot 
accept without protest a decision to throw such a body of men as the 
drivers of our transport animals will be (if wc get them) on an expe¬ 
dition in a foreign country without a very complete organization to 
secure order and discipline.’ Eventually Sir Bobert got his own way, 
but much valuable time had been lost, ,and the corps was organized on 
too small a scale ;t the officers and non-commissioned officers were 
not sent to Zula in sufficient time or in sufficient numbers to take 
charge of the transport animals as tliey arrived. 

A compact, properly-supervised train of 2,600 mules, with service¬ 
able, well-fitting pack-saddles, was sent from the Punjab; and from 
Bombay came 1,400 mules and ponies and 6,600 bullocks, but these 
numbers proving altogether inadequate to the needs of the expedition, 
they were supplemented by animals purchased in Persia, Egypt, and 

* The numbers actually despatched from India were 13,548, of whom 3,786 
were Europeans, In addition, a company of Royal Engineers was sent from 
England. 

+ At first it was thought that 10,000 mules, with a coolie corps 8,0OO 
strong, would suffice, but }»ofore the expedition was over, it was found 
necessary to purchase 18,000 mules, 1,500 ponies, 1,800 donkeys, 12,000 
camels, and 8,400 bullocks. 
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on the .shores of the Meditenfajiftan. The men to look after them were 
supplied from the same sources, hxii their number, even if they had 
been efficient, was insufficient, and they were a most unruly and 
unmanageable lot. They demanded double the pay for whfth they 
had enlisted, and struck work in a body because their demand was not 
at once complied with. They refused to take charge of the five mules 
each man was hired to look after, and when that number was reduced 
to three, they inEustod that one should be used as a mount for t]^e 
driver. J3ut tJie worst part of the whole organistation, or, ratheV, want 
of organization, was tliat there had been no attempt to fit the animals 
with pack-saddles, some of which were sent from England, some from 
India, and had to be adjusted to the mules after they had been landed 
in Abyssinia, where there was not an eatablishiuent to make the 
. necessary alterations. The consequence was that the wretched animalB 
became cruelly galled, and in a few weeks a large percentage were 
unfit for work, and had to bo sent to the sick depot. 

Other results of having no properly arranged transport tram, and no 
supervision or discipline, were that mules were lost or stolen, starved 
for want of food, or famished from want of water. The condition of 
' the unfortunate animals was such that, though they had been but a 
few weeks in the country, when they were required to proceed to 
Senafe, only sixty-seven miles distant, a very small proportion were 
able to accomplish the march; hundreds died on the way, and their 
carcases, quickly decomposing in the hot sun, became a fruitful source 
of dangerous disease to the force. 

On arrival at Zula, we were told that Sir Bobert Napier was at 
Senafo, the first station in the Hills, and the advanced depot for 
supplies. We of the Bengal brigade were somewhat disconcerted at 
the orders which awaited us, from which we learned that our brigade 
was to be broken up; the taroops were to proceed to the front; while 
Stewart was to take command at Souafe, and I myself was to remain 
at Zula, as senior staff officer. The disappointment was great, but, 
being the last*Qomer, I had no unfairness to complain of, and I had 
plenty to do. I spent the greater part of each day amongst the shipping, 
superintending the embarkation and disembarkation of men, animalB, 
and Bior&s. 

Zula was not an attractive place of residence. The heat was intense 
—117® in'the daytime in my tent. The allowance of fresh water was 
extremely limited,* while the number of scorpions was quite the 
reverse, and the food, at the best, was not appetizing. Few who 
remained there as long as I did escaped scurvy and horrible boils or 
sdres. I was fortunate, however, in finding in charge of the transport 

* Fresh water was obtained by condensing the sea-water; there were few 
oondeusors, and no meanaof aerating the water. 
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arrangements afloat, my old friend'and Eton schoolfellow, George 
Tryon,* to whom I owed many a good dinner, and, what I appreciated 
even more, many' a refreshing bath-on board the Euphrates^ a 
transport belonging to the British India Steam Navigation Company 
which had been fitted up for Captain Tryon and his staff. Indeed, all 
the officers of the Eoyal Navy were most helpful and kind, and 1 have 
a very pleasant recollection of the hospitality I received from Commo¬ 
dore Heathf and those serving under him. 

During the four months I remained at Zula, Tryon and I were 
constantly together, and T had plenty of opportunity for observing the 
masterly manner in which he could grasp a situation, his intimate 
knowledge of detail, and the strong hold he had over all^ those working 
with him, not only the officers of the Boyal Navy, but also the com¬ 
manders of the merchant vessels taken up as transports, and lying.in- 
Annesloy Bay. 

On the 17th April news reached us that four days before Sir Robert 
Napier had successfully attacked Magdala and released the prisoners, 
having experienced but very slight opposition; and that King Theo¬ 
dore, deserted by his army, which had apparently become tired 6f his 
brutalities, had committed suicide.l A few days later Major-General 
B{Ussell, who had come from Aden to take over the command at Zula, 
received orders to prepare for the cmbiirkation of the force. Arrange¬ 
ments were accordingly made to enable regiments and batteries to be 
embarked on board the transports told off for them directly they arrived 
from the front—a matter of the utmost importance, both on aceouftt of 
thofGaj:fjil heat at Zula, and the abscnct*. of a sufficient water-supply. 

On the "Sind Juno the C<mimandor-m-Chief returned to Zula, and on 
the 10th ho embarked on board the old Indian niarine steamer Feroze 
for Suez. Sir Robert was good enough to ask me to accompany him, 
as he wished to make mo the bearer of his final despatches. My work 
was ended, the^ troops had all left, and as I was pretty well knoejeedup, 
I felt extremely grateful for the offer, and very proud of the great 
honour the Chic^ proposed to confer upon me. 

We reached Afexandria on the 20th June, and the next day I started 
in the mail-steamer for Brindisi, arriving in London on the evening of 
Sunday, the 28th. I received a note at my club from Edwin Johnson 
(who was at that time Assistant Mjilitary Secretary to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge), directing me to take the despatches without 
delay to the Secretary of State for India. I found Sir Stafford and 
Lady Northcote at dinner; Sir Stafford looked through the despatches, 

* The late Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.D. 

t Now Admiral Sir Leopold Heath, K.C.B. * 

J He is said to have killed in one month, or burnt alive, more than 8,000 
people. He pilhiged and burnt churches at Gondur, and had many priests 

and young girls cast afiva into the flames. 

• *■ 
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and when he bad finished reading them, he asked mo to take them 
without delay to the Commander-in-Chief, as he knew the Duke was 
most anxious to see them. There was a dinner-party, however, that 
night at Gloucester House, and the servant told me it was quite im> 
possible to disturb Hia Royal Highness; so, placing my card on the 
top of the despatches, I told the man to deliver them at once, and went 
back to my club, I had scarcely reached it when the Duke*s Aido-de- 
camp made liis appearance and told me that he had been ordered to 
find me and take me back with him. The Commander-in-Chief 
received me very kindly, expressing regret that I had been sent away 
in the first instance; and Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who were present, were most gracious, and asked 
many questions about the Abyssinian Expedition. 

The next day I joined my wife, who was staying with my people at 
Clifton, and on the 14th August, when the rewards for the Abyssinian 
Expedition were ptiblished, my name appeared for a brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy’. 

1 was now anxious to ascertain in what manner I was to bo employed. 
My five years as A.Q.M.G. were about to expire, and I thought I 
should like to go back to my regiment for a time, 1 therefore applied 
for the command of a battery of Horse Artillery, I was told, in 
answer to my application, that it was not the custom to appoint an 
officer who had been in staff employment for some time to tlie mounted 
branch, but that, in consideration of my services, the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge was pleased to make an exception in my favour. I was posted 
to a battery at Meerut, aud warned to bo ready to start in an early 
troopship. Before tlio time for our departure arrived, however, I 
received a letter from Lumsden, who had now become Quartermaster- 
General, informing mo that the Commander-in-Chief had recommended, 
and the Government, had approved of, the formation of a fresh grade 
—that of First A.Q.M.G.—and that he was directed by Sir William 
Mansfield to offer the new appointment to me— an offer which I 
gratefully accepted; for though the command of a Horse Artillery 
battery would have been most congenial, this unexpected chance of 
five years’ further staff employ was too good to be refused. 

On the 4th January, 1869, having said good-bye to those dear to us, 
two of whom 1 was never to see again, my wife and I, with a baby 
girl who was born the previous July, embarked at Portsmouth on 
board the s.s. Helvetiay which had been taken up for the conveyance 
of troops .to Bombay, the vessel of the Royal Navy in which we were 
to have sailed having suddenly broken down. The Helvetia proved 
most imsuitable as a transport, and uncomfortable to the last degree 
for passengers, besides which it blew a gale the whole way to Alex- 
^ andria. We were all horribly ill, and our child caught a fatal cold. 
We thoroughly appreciated a change at Sue;; to the Indian trooper, the 
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Malahar^ where everything possible was done for our comfort by our 
kind captain (Rich, R-N.)? and, indeed, by everyone on board; but, 
alas I our beautiful little girl never recovered the cruel experience of 
the Helvetia^ and we had the terrible grief of losing her soon after we 
passed Aden. She was buried at sea. » 

It was a very sad journey after that. There were several nice, kind 
people amongst our fellow-passengers ; but life on board ship at such a 
time, surrounded by absolute strangers, was a terrible trial to us both, 
and, what with the effects of the voyage and tho anxiety and sorrow 
she had gone through, my wife was thoroughly ill when we arrived at 
Simla towards the end of February. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIT. 


In January, 1869, Sir John Tjiiwronco, after a career which was 
altogether unique, lie having risen fiom tho junior grades of the 
Bengal Civil Service to the almost regal position of Governor-General,* 
left India for good. He was succeedc'd as Viceroy by Tjord Mayo, one 
of whose first official acts w.as to hold a durbar at Uniballa for the 
reception of the Amir Shcr Ali, who, after five years of civil war, had 
succeeded in establishing huusolf on tho throne of Afghanistan, to 
which he had been nominated by his father, Dost Mahomed Khan.f 
Sher Ali had passed through a stormy time between tho death of 
the Dost, in June, 1866, and Beptoniber, 1868. Ho had been aoknow- 
ledgefT as the rightful heir by tlie Government of India, and for tho 
first three years ho hold the Amirship in a procorious sort of way. 
His two elder brothers, Afzal and Azim, and his nephew, Abdur 
Rahman (the present Ruler of Afghanistan), wore in rebellion against 
him. The death of his favourite sou and licir-apparent, All Khan, in 


* I should have mentioned that Sir John LawTenco was not tho only 
instance of a Bengal civilian rising to the position of Governor-General, as a 
predecessor of his, 8ir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmoutli, was appointed 
Governor-General in 1792, and held that ollice until 1798. 

t Dost Mahomed had several sons, Mahomed Akhur and Ghulam Haidar, 
the two heirs-designate in succoasion, died before their-father. Sixteen other 
sons were alive in 1863, of whom the following were the eldest: 

1. Mahomed Afzal Khan, aged r»2 years \ By a wife not of 

2. Mahomed Azim Khan ,, 45 ,, / Itoyal blood. 

3. Slier Ali Khan 40 

4. Mahomed Amir Khan 34 

5. Mahomed Sharif Khan 30 

6 . Wadi Mahomed Khan 33 

7. Faiz Mahomed Khan , 

Afzal Khan liod a son Abdur Rahman Khan, the present Amir of Afghanistan, 
and Sher Ali had five sons—Ali Khan, Yakub Khan, Ibrahim Khan^ Ayub 
Khan, and Abdulla Jan. , 


By a favourite 
Popalzai wife. 


By a third wife. 
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action near Khelat-i-Ghilzai, in 1805, grieved him ho sorely that for 
a time his reason was “affected. In May, 1800*, he was defeated near 
Ghazni (mainly owing to the treachery of his own troops) by Abdur 
Ilahmon, who, releasing his father, Afzal, from the prison into which 
he had been cast by 8her Ali, led him in triumph to Kabul, and pro* 
claimed him Amir of Afghanistan. 

The neAv Amir, Afzal, at once wrote to the Government of India 
detailing what had occurred, and expressing a hope that the friendship 
of tbo British, which he so greatly valued, would be extended to him. 
He was told, in reply, that the Government recognized him as Ruler 
of Kabul, but that, as Sher Ali still held Kandahar and Herat, existing 
engagements wdth the latter could not be broken off. The evident 
preference thus displayed for bher Ali caused the greatest vexation to 
the brothers Afzal and Azini, who showed their resentment by direct¬ 
ing an Envoy who had come from Swat to pay his respects to the new 
Amir to return to his own country and set on foot a holy war against 
the English ; the Wazin maliks* in attendance at the court were dis¬ 
missed with prcflontfl and directions to harass the British frontier, while 
an emissary was despatched on a secret mission to the RuBsians. 

After his defeat near Ghazni, Sher Ali fled to Kandjihar, and in the 
January of the following year (again owing to treachery in his army) 
he met with a second defeat near Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and lost Kjuidahar. 

On this fact being communicated to the Government of India, Afzal 
Khan w'as in his turn recognized as Amir of Kabul and Kandahar. 
But he was at the same time informed that the British Government 
intended to maintain a strict neutrality between the contending parties 
in Afghanistan. Jolin Ijawrcnce, in his letter of the 20tli of February, 
said that ‘neither men, nor arms, nor money, nor assistance of any 
kind, have ever been supplied by my Government to Amir Sher AIL 
Your Highness and he, both equally unaided by rae, have fought out 
the battle, each upon your own resources. 1 purpose to continue the 
same policy for the future. If, unhappily, the struggle for supremacy 
in Afghanistan has not yet been brought to a close, and hostilities arc 
again renewed, I shall still side with' neither party.’ 

This reply altogether failed to satisfy Afzal and Azim. They 
answered it civilly, but at the some time they sent a copy of it to 
General Romanofski, the Russian Governor of Tashkent, who was 
informed by the new Amir that he had no confidence in the * Lord 
sahib's fine professions of friendship, and that he was disgusted with 
the British Government for the ingratitude and ill-treatment shown 
towards his brother Azim.f He looked upoxi the Russians as his real 

• The headmen of villages in Afghanistan are styled mtxiiks. 

t Azim Khan behaved well towards the Lumsden Mission, and it was 
•'reporteil that he encouraged his father. Dost Mahomed Khan, not to distarb 
i the Peshawar frontier during the Mutiny. 
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and only friends, hoped soon to send a regular Ambassador to the 
Euasian camp, and would at all times do his* utmost to protect and 
encourage Eussian trade,’ ^ 

In October of this year (1867) Afzal Klian died, and his brother 
Azim, hastening to Kabul, took upon himself the Amirship. Abdur 
Ealiman had hoped to have succeeded his father, but his uncle ha\ing 
forestalled him, he thought it politic to give in his allegiance to him, 
which he did by presenting his dead father’s sword, in durbar, to the 
new Amir, who, like his predecessor, was now acknowledged by the 
Government of India as Euler of TvEil)nl nnd Kandahar. 

The tide, however, was beginning to turn in favour of Sher Ali. 
Azim and Abdur Rahman quarrelled, and the former, by his extortions 
and cruelties, made himself detested by the people generally. 

In March, 1868, Sher Ali’s oldest son, Yakub Khan, rt^gained posses¬ 
sion of Kandahar for his father. In July fatlier and son found 
themselves strong enougli to move tow^avds Ghazni, where Azim 
Khan’s army was assembled. The latter, gradually deserted by his 
soldiers, took to flight, upon which Sher Ali, after an absence of forty 
months, entered Kabul on the 8 th of September, and ro-poascssed 
himself of all his dominions, with the exception of Balkh, where Azim 
and Abdur Eahman (now reconciled to each other) still flew the flag 
of rebellion. 

One of the newly-installed Amir’s first acts was to inform the 
Viceroy of his return to Kabul, and of the recovery of his kingdom. 
He announced his desire to send some trusted representatives, or else 
proceed himself in person, to Calcutta, * for the purpose of showing his 
sincerity and firm attachment to the British Government, and making 
known his real wants.’ 

Sir John Lawrence, in his congratulatory reply, showed that a 
change had come over liis policy of non-interference in the internal 
afl'aira of Afghanistan, for he stated that he was ‘prepared, not only 
to maintain the bonds of amity and goodwill which were established 
between Dost Mahomed and tlie British Government, but, so for as 
may be practicable, to strengthen those bonds’; and, os a substantial 
proof of his goodwill, the Viceroy sent Sher Ali i'60,000, aid which 
arrived at a most opportune moment, and gave the Amir that advantage 
over bis opponents which is of incalculable value in Afghap civil war, 
namely, funds wherewith to pay the army and bribe the opposite side. 

The energetic and capable Abdur Eahman Khan had in the mean¬ 
time collected a sufficient number of troops in Turkestan to enable him 
to move towards Kabul with his uncle Azim. On nearing Ghazni, he 
found himself confronted by Sher Ali; the opposing forces were about 
equal in strength, and on both sides there was the same scarcity of 
ready money. Suddenly the report was received that money was 
being sent from India to Sher iUi, and this turned the scale in hia 
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favour. Abdur llalunau’s men deserted in considerable numbers, and 
a battle fought on the €rd January, 1869, resulted in the total defeat 
of uncle and nephew, and in the firmer consolidation of Shcr Ali*s 
supremacy'. 

The change in policy which induced the Government of India to 
assist a struggling Amir with money, after its repeated and emphatic 
declarations that interference was impossible, was undoubtedly brought 
about by an al)le and elaborate meinoratiduni written by the late Sir 
Henry llawliiison on the 2Hth July, 1868. In this paper ]tawlii)so7i 
pointed out that, notwithstanding j)roini8os to the contrary, Eussia was 
steadily advancing towards Afghanistan. He referred to the increased 
facilities of communication which would be the result of the recent 
proposal to bring Turkestan into direct coTunuinication, viA the Caspian, 
with the Caucasus and St. Petersburg. He dwelt at length upon the 
effect which the advanced position of Eussia in Central Asia would 
have upon Afghanistan and India. He explained that by the occupa¬ 
tion of Bokhai'a Eussia would gain a pretext for interfering in Afghan 
politics, and * that if Itussia once assumes a position which, in virtue 
either of an imposing military force on the Oxus, or of a dominant 
political infiuence in Afghanistan, entitles her, in Native estimation, 
to challenge our Asiatic supremacy, the disquieting effect will be 
prodigious.* 

* With this prospect before us,’ Sir Henry asked, ‘ are we justified in 
maintaining w'hat has been sarcastically, though perhaps unfairly, 
called Sir John Lawrence’s policy of “ masterly inaction ”? Are wo 
justified in allowing Eussia to work her way to Kabul imopposod, and 
there to establish herself as a friendly power prepared to protect the 
Afghans against the English ?’ He argued that it was contrary to our 
interests to permit anarcliy to reign in Afghanistan ; that Lord Auck¬ 
land’s famous doctrine of * establishing a strong and friendly Power on 
our North-West ^Frontier ’ was the right policy for India, ‘that Dost 
Mahomed’s successful management of his country was in a great 
measure due to our aid, and that, if we had helped the son as we had 
helped the father, Slier Ali would have summarily suppressed the 
opposition of his brothers and nephews.’ Eawlinson then added: 

‘ Another opportunity now presents itself. The fortunes of Sher Ali 
are again in the ascendant; he should be secured in our interests 
^\^thout delay.’ 

Eawlinson’s suggestions wore not at the time supposed to commend 
themselves to the Go^wnment of India. In the despatch in which they 
were answered,* the Viceroy and his Councillors stated that they still 
objected to any active interference in the affairs of Afghanistan; thf y 
foresaw no limits to the expenditure which such a move would entail, 


* Dated 4th Januaiy, 1869. 
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and they believed that the objects that they had at heart might be 
attained by an attitude of readiness and firmness on the frontier. It 
is worthy of note, however, that, after Sir Henry Eawlinsoa’s memor¬ 
andum had been received by the Indian Government, and notwith¬ 
standing these protests, the sum of £00,000 was sent to Sher Ali, that 
Sir John Lawrence invited him ‘ to come to some place in British 
territory for a personal meeting in order to discuss the best manner 
in which a limited support might be accorded,’ and that five days from 
the time of writing the above-mentioned despatch, John Lawrence 
sent a farew^ell letter to Shcr Ali, expressing the earnest hope of the 
British Government that His Highness’s authority would be established 
on a solid and permanent basis, M,rid informing him tliat further sum 
of £60,000 would be supplied to him during the next few months, and 
that future Viceroy's would consider, from time to time, what amount 
of practical assistance in the shape of money or war materials should 
periodically be made over to him as a testimony of their friendly feeling, 
and to the furtherance of his legitimate authoHty and influence. 

Sher iVli expressed himself as most gi'atoful, and came to Umbolla 
full of hope and apparently thoroughly well disposed towards the 
British Government. He was received with great state and ceremony, 
and Lord Mayo was most careful to demonstrate that he was treating 
with an independent, and not a feudatory, Prince. 

At this conference Sher Ali began by unburdening liimself of his 
grievances, complaining to Lord IVtayo of the manner in which his two 
elder brothers had each in his turn been recognized as Amir, and 
dwelling on the one-sided nature of the treaty made with his father, 
by which the British Govermuent -only bound itself to abstain from 
interfering with Afghanistan, while the Amir was to be ‘ the friend of 
the friends and the enemy of the enemies of the Honourable East 
India Company.' His Highness then proceeded to moke known his 
wants, which were that he and his lineal descendants on the throne 
that he had won ‘ by his own good sword ’ should bo acknowledged as 
the de jure sovereigns of Afghanistan; that a treaty offensive and 
defensive should be made with him; and tliat he should be given a 
fixed subsidy in the form of an annual payment. 

It was in regard to the first of these three demands that Sher Ali 
was most persistent. He explained repeatedly and at some length that 
to acknowledge the Buler ^ro tempore and dc facto was to invite 
competition for a throne, and excite the hopes of all sorts of candi¬ 
dates ; but that if the British Government would recognize him and 
his dynasty, there was nothing he would not do in order to evince his 
gratitude. 

These requests, the Amir was informed, were inadmissible. There 
could be no treaty, no fixed subsidy, no dynastic pledges. He was 
further told that we were prepared to discourage his rivals, to give him 
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warm eountenanco and support, and such material assistance as we 
considered absolutely necessary for his immediate wants, if he, on his 
part, would miderta-ke to do all ho could to maintain peace on our 
frontier and to comply with our wishes in matters connected with 
trade. 

As an earnest of our pfOodwUl, the Amir was given the second 
i!60,000 promised him by Sir John Lawrence, besides a considerable 
supply of arms and ammunition,and was made happy by a promise 
that European oilicers should not be required to reside in any of his 
cities. Before the conference t<iok place, Lord Mayo had contemplated 
British agents being sent to Kabul in order to obtain accurate in¬ 
formation regarding events in Central Asia, but on discovering how 
vehemently opposed Sher Ali was to such an arrangement, ho gave 
him this promise. Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the Minister who accom¬ 
panied the Amii:, though equally averse to European agents, admitted 
that * the day might come when the Russians would arrive, and the 
Amir would be glad, not only of British officers as agents, but of anns 
and troops to back them.’ 

One request which the Arair inadc! towards the close of the meeting 
the Viceroy' agreed to, which was that we should call Persia to account 
for her alleged encroachments on the debatable ground of Sistan, 
This, which seemed but an unimportant matter at the time, was one 
of the chief causes of Sher Ali’s subsequent estrangement; for the 
committee of arbitration which inquired into it decided against the 
Amir, who never forgave what lie considered our unfriendly action in 
discountenancing bis claims. 

The Qmballa conference was, on the w'hole, successful, in that Sher 
All returned to his own country much gratified at the splendour of 
his reception, and a firm personal frioiiS of Lord Mayo, whoso 
fine presence and gonial manner had quite won the Amir’s heart, 
although he had not succeeded iu getting from him ovorytlung he 
had demanded. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

We spent a very quiet year at Simla, My wife was far from strong, 
and wo had another great sorrow in the death of a baby boy three 
weeks after his birth. 

That winter I was left in charge of the ‘Quartermaster-General’s 

* Besides the remainder of the aggregate sum of twelve lakhs, 6,500 more 
rifles were forwarded to the frontier for transmission to the Amir, and in 
addition four 18-ponndfir smooth-bore guns, two 8-iiich howitzers, and a 
Mountain battery of six 3-p'ounders complete, with due proportion of 
ammunition and stores, together with draught bullocks and nine ekphonts. 
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office, and we moved into ‘ Ellerslie,’ a larger and warmer house than 
that in which wo had livod during the summer. 

Simla in the winter, alter a fresh fall of snow, is particularly 
beautiful. Range after range of hills dothod in their spotless 
garments stretch away as far as the eye can reach, relieved in the 
foreground by inasacs of reddish-brown perpendicxilar cliffs and dark- 
green ilex and deodar trees, each bearing its pure white burden, and 
decked with glistening fringes of icicles. Towards evening the scene 
changes, and the snow takes the most gorgeous colouring from the 
descending rays of the brilliant eastern sun—brilliant oven in mid¬ 
winter—turning opal, pink, scarlet, and crimson; gradually, as the 
light wanes, fading into delicate lilacs and grays, wliich slowly mount 
upwards, till at last even the highest pinnacle loses tlie life-giving 
tints, and the whole snowy range itself turns cold and White and dead 
against a background of deepest sapphire bine. The spectator shivers, 
folds himself more closely in his wraps, and retreats indoors, glad to 
be greeted by a blazing log-lire and a hot cup of tea. 

In the spring of the next year (1870) Sir William Mansfield’s term 
of command came to an end, aaid he was succeeded by Lord Napier of 
Magdala. The selection of this distinguished officer for the highest 
military position in India was greatly appreciated by the Indian army, . 
as no officer of that army had held it since the days of Lord Clive. 

In September a daughter was born, and that winter we again 
remained at Simla. T amused myself by going through a course of 
electric telegraphy, which may seem rather lilio a work of supereroga¬ 
tion; but during the Urnl)eyla campaign, when the telegraph office 
had to be closed in conBe(iucacG of all tho clerks being laid up with 
fever, and we could neither read nor send messages, I determined that 
I would on tho first opportunity learn electric signalling, in order that 
I might be able to decipher and send telegrams should I ever again 
find myself in a similar position. 

In May niy wdfe and I went ftu' a march across the hills to Chakrata, 
and thence to Mussoorie and back by way of Ilehra Dun and tho 
plains. The object of this trip was to settle the boundary of Chakrata, 
and my wife took tho opportunity of my being ordered on this duty to 
get away from Simla, as wo had now been there for more than two 
years, and wore consequeuUy rather longing for a change. Our route 
lay through most beautiful scenery, and notwithstanding that the trip 
was a little hurried, and that some of tho marches were therefore 
rather long, we enjoyed it immensely. When passing along the ridge 
of a very high hill one afternoon, we witnessed rather a curious sight 
—a violent thunderstorm was going on in the valley below us, wMe 
we ourselves remained in the mildest, most serene atmosphere, enjoy¬ 
ing bright sunshine and a blue sky. Dense black clouds filled up the 
valley a thousand feet beneath us, the thunder roared, the lightning 
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flaebedf and soon we could hear the rush of T^raters in the streams 
below from the torrents of rain which the clouds were discharging; 
but it was not until we had crossed over the mountain, and descended 
to a low level on the other side, that we fully realissed the effects of 
the heavy storm. 

On our return to Simla we had the pleasure of a from Major- 
General Donald Stewart, who had come up to receive fjord Mayo’s 
instructions before taking over his appointment as Superintendent of 
the Andaman Islands. In September he and I travelled together to 
Calcutta, to which place 1 was directed to proceed in order to make 
arrangements for a nailitary expedition into the country of the Lushais, 
having been appointed senior staff oflieer to tho force. 

' Lushai, situated between south-eastern Bengal and Bu rnia. was a ten*a 
incognita to me, and I liiid only heard of it in connexion wdth tlic raids 
made by its inhabitants upon the tea-gardens in its vicinity, which had now* 
spread too far away from Cachar for the garrison of that small military 
station to afford them protection. From time to time the Lushais had 
done the planters much damage, and canned off several prisoners, 
and various attempts had been made in the shape of small military 
expeditions to punish the tribesmen and rescue tiie captives; but from 
want of proper organization, and from not choosing the right time of 
the year, these attempts had hitherto been unsuccessful, and our 
failures had the inevitable result of making the Lushais bolder. Eoids 
became more frequent and more destructive; until at last a little 
European girl, named Mary Winchester, was carried off, and kept 
by them' as a prisoner; on this the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
declared that a punitive expedition was ‘ absolutely necessary for the 
future security of tlie British subjects residing on tho Cachar and 
Chittagong frontiers.’ 

The despatch of a force was therefore decided upon; it was to 
consist of two small columns*—one having its base at Cachar, the 
other at Chittagong—commanded respectively by Brigadier-Generals 
Bourchier, C.B., and C. Brownlow, C.B., supremo political power 
being also vested in these two officers. Iiong experience hod taught 
Lord Napier the wisdom of having only one head in time of war, and 
he impressed upon the Government his opinion that the civil officers, 
while acting as advisers and as the channels of communication with 
the tribes, should be subordinate to the control of the two Commanders, 
who, after having been put in possession of the views and wishes of 

t 

* The Cachar column consisted of half of the Peshawar Mountain battery, 
one conii)aiiy of Ben^l Sappers and Miners, the 22nd Punjab Infantry, 42ud 
and 44th A^am Li^t Infantiy. Tlie Chittagong columu consisted of the 
other half of the Mountain battery, the 27th Punjab Infantry, and the ind 
and 4th Gurkhas. Each regiment was 500 strong, and each column was 
accompanied by 100 armed police. 
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the Government, should be held reeponaible for carrying them out Iqyally 
so far as circumstances and the safety of the force would permit. 

As the existence of tlie tea industry was at stake, the Lushais having 
established a perfect terror on all the estates-within their reach, it was 
essential that they should be given a severe lesson, and this could only 
be done by their principal villages, which lay at some considerable 
distance from the base of operations, being visited in force. The 
difficult coimtry and the paucity of transport necessitated the columns 
being lightly equipped ; no tents were to be allowed, and baggage and 
followers were to be reduced to a minimum. My instructioneuwere to 
fit out and despatch the two columns, and then join Brigadier-General 
Bourchier at Cachar. 

I was kept in Calcutta all October—not a pleasant month, the 
climate tlien being very muggy and unhealthy. Everyone who^ could 
get away had gone to the Hills or out to sea; and the offices being 
closed for tho Hindu holidays of the Diirga it was extremely 

difficult to get work done. Everything for tlie Chittagong column had 
to be sent by sea. Tho shipping of tho elephants was rather interest¬ 
ing : they clung desperately to the ground, trying hard to prevent 
themselves being lifted from it; and when at last, in spite of all their 
struggles, they wero hoisted into the air, the helpless appearance of. 
the huge animals and their despairing littlo cries and whines were 
quite pathetic. T found it trying work being on the river all day ; iny 
eyes suffered from the glare, and I became so reduced that before I 
left Calcutta I weighed scarcely over eight stone—rather too fine a 
condition in^which to enter on a campaign in a mountainous country, 
so thickly covered with jungle as to make riding out of the question. 

By the 3rd November the equipment and stores for both columns 
had been despatched, and on the 16th I joined General Bourchier 
at the house of that most hospitable of hosts, Mr. Edgar,* Deputy- 
Commissioner of Cachar, who accompanied the left column as civil 
officer. 

We left Cachar on the 2Brd, and from the outset we had to make 
our own roads, a labour which never ceased until the end of January, 
by which date 110 miles had been completed. There was not the 
vestige of a track to direct us; but I got hold of some people of the 
country, with whom I made friends, and induced them to act as guides. 
Many a long and weary reconnaissance had to be executed, however, 
before the line of advance could be decided upon. The troops worked 
with a will, and, notwithstanding the vapour-bath-liko atmosphere of 
the valleys and the difficult natiire of the country, which was a 
succession of hill-ranges covered with jungle forests, made almost 
impenetrable from the huge creepers, and intersected by rivers and 


* Now Sir John Edgar, K.O.S.l. 
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watercourses, a good road, from six to eight foet wide, was constructed, 
with a sufficiently easy gradient for laden elephants to travel qver. 
Cutting one’s way day after day through these dense, gloomy forests, 
through which hardly a ray of light penetrates, was most stifling and 
depressing. One could hardly breathe, and was quite unable to enjoy 
the beauty of tlio magnificent trees, the graceful bamboos and canes, 
and the wonderful creepers, which abounded, and under other circum¬ 
stances would have been a source of pleasure; the difficulties we 
encountered, and the consequent delay in our progress, quite pre¬ 
vented me from being in a frame of mind to appreciate my picturesque 
surroundings. 

It became evident from the first that our onward movements 
would be greatly impeded by want of transport. N otwithstanding the 
expericrico which OTight to have been gained in jyiany small nioimiain 
wars, the Government had not been taught that a. properly organized 
transport corps was an absolute necessity, and thnt it was a mere 
waste of money to collect a number of men and animals without 
providing trained supervision. Fourteen hundred of our coolies were 
attached to the Commissariat Department without anyone to look 
after them, consequently officers and non-commissioned oilicers, who 
could ill be spared from their regimental duties, had to be told off to 
organize and work theni. 

To add to our troubles, cholera broke out amongst some Nepalese 
coolies on tlieir way to join us ; out of 840, 2ol died in a few days, and 
a number deserted panic-stricken, while the rest were so weakened and 
shaken that, notwithstanding the care bestowed upon them by their 
able and energetic Commandant, Major H, Moore, only 387 joined the 
column. We wore not much better off in the matter of elephants, which 
had been so carelessly selected that only 33 out of the 157 sent with 
our column were of any use. All this resulted in our being obliged to 
still further reduce our already small kits. Officers wore allowed only 
forty pounds of baggage, and soldiers twenty-four pounds, limits within 
which it was rather difficult to keep. A couple of blankets were 
essential, as we should have to operate over mountains five and six 
thousand feet high ; so was a waterproof sheet, for even if we should 
be lucky enough to escape rain, bhe dew is so heavy in those parts that 
it wets one just as thoroughly as a shower of rain. These three items 
with my cloak and cork mattress—which is also a very necessary adjunct 
in such a damp climato—amounted to thirty-one pounds, leaving only 
nine pounds for a change of clothes, plate, knife, fork, etc.—not too 
much for a four months’ campaign. However, ‘ needs must,’ and it is 
surprising how many things one considers absolute necessities xmder 
ordinary circumstances turn out to have been luxuries when we are 
obliged to dispense with them. 

The advance portion of the column did not^ arrive at Tlpai Mukh, 
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only eighty-four miles from Cachar, until the 9th December, which will 
give an idea of the enforced slowness of our progress. Tipai Mukh 
proved a very suitable place for our depot: it was situated at the 
junction of two rivers, the Tipai and the Barak ; thickly-wooded hills 
rose precipitously on all sides, but on the right bank of the Barak there 
was sufficient level space for all our requirements. With the help of 
local coolies, the little Gurkhas were not long in running up hospitals 
and storesheds; bamboo, the one material used in Lushailand for every 
conceivable purpose, whether it bo a house, a drinking vessel, a bridge, 
a woman's ear-ring, or a musical instrument, grew in profusion on the 
hillside. A trestle bridge was thrown across the Tipai in a few hours, 
and about that bridge I have rather an amusing story to relate. On 
my telling the young Engineer officer in charge of the Sapper company 
that a bridge was required to be constructod with the least possible 
delay, he replied that it should bo done, but that it was necessary to 
calculate the force of the current, the vroight to be borne, and the con¬ 
sequent strength of the timber required. Off he went, urged by me to 
be as quick as he could. Some hours elapsed, and nothing was seen of 
the Engineer, so 1 sent for him and asked him when the bridge was to 
be begun. He answered that liis plans were nearly completed, and 
that he would soon be able to commence work. In the meantime, 
however, and while those scientific calculations were being made, the 
headman of the local coolies had come to me and said, if the order were 
given, he would throw a good bridge over the river in no time. I 
agreed, knowing how cleier ISatives often are at tliiskind of work, and 
thinldng I might just as well have two strings to ibis particular bow. 
Inuuodiately, nutabers of men were to bo seen felling the bamboos on 
the hillside a short distance above the stream: tliose were thrown into 
the river, and as they came floating down they were caught by men 
standing up to their necks in water, who cut them to the required 
length, stuck the uprights into the river-bed, and attached thorn to each 
other by pieces laid laterally and longitudmall^^ \ the flooring was then 
formed also of bamboo, the whole structure was firmly bound together 
by strips of cane, and the bridge was pronounced ready. Having tested 
its strength by marching a large number of men across it, I sent for 
my Engineer friend. His astonishmi^nt on seeing a bridge finished 
ready for use was great, and became still greater when he found how 
admirably the practical woodmen had done their work; from that time, 
being assured of their ability to assist him, he wisely availed himself 
when difficulties arose of their useful, if unscientific, method of 
engineering. 

By the 14th December matters had so far progressed as to warrant 
an advance. As our route now lay away from the river, scarcity of 
water entailed greater care being taken in the selection of encamping 
grounds, so on arriving at our )ialting-place each day I bad to recon- 
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noitre aliead for a suitable site for our next resting-ground, a consider¬ 
able addition to the day's work. Koad-making for the passage of the 
elephants became more difficult, and transport was so dehcient that the 
troops could only be brought up very gradually. Thus, it was the 22nd 
of the month before wo 1 %chod the Tuibum river, only twenty miles 
from Tipai Mukh.» On our way wo were met by some scouts from the 
villages ahead of us, who implored of us to advance no further, saying, 
if we would only halt, their headmen would come in and submit to 
whatever terms we chose to make. The villagers were informed in 
reply that our quarrel was not with them, and so long as we remained 
unmolested, not the slightest injury should be done to them, their 
villages, or their crops; but that we were determined to reach the 
country of Lalbura, the Chief who had been the ringleader in the raids 
upon the tea-gardens. 

We pushed on as fast as the dense undergrowth would permit until 
within about a mile of the river, where we found the road blocked by a 
curious erection in the form of a gallows, from which hung two grotesque 
figures, made of bamboo. A little further on it was a felled tree which 
stopped us; this tree was studded all over with knife-like pieces of 
bamboo, and from the incisions into which these were stuck exuded a 
red juice, exactly the colour of blood. This was the Lushai mode of 
warning us what would be our fate if we ventured further. We, how¬ 
ever, proceeded on our way, bivouacked for the night, and early the 
next morning started off in tho direction of some villages which we 
understood lay in the road to our destination. 

For the first thousand feet the ascent was very steep, and the path so 
narrow that wo could only inarch in single file. Suddenly wc entered 
upon a piece of ground cleared for cultivation, and as wo emerged from 
the forest we were received by a volley from a position about sixty 
yards off. A young police orderly, who was acting as our guide, was 
knocked over by my side, and a second volley wounded one of tho 
sepoy's, on which we charged and tho enemy retired up the bill. We 
came across a largo number of these jooma (clearings), and at each 
there was a like effort to oppose us, always with the same result. After 
advancing in this way for the greater part of the day, alternately 
through dense jungle and open spaces, and occasionally passing by 
scattered cottages, we sighted a good-siKod village, where it was decided 
we should remain for the night. The day’s march had been very 
severe, the village being 4,000 feet above the river; and the troops were 
so worn out with their exertions that it was with difficulty the piquets 
could be got to construct proper shelter for themselves out of the 
plentiful supply of trees and underwood ready at hand. Throughout 
the night the enemy's sharpshooters kept up an annoying fire under 
cover of the forest which surrounded the tillage, and so as soon as day 
dawned a party moved out to clear the ground all round. 
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It was most aggravating to find from the view we got of the country 
from this elevated position that the previous day’s harassing inarch 
had been an absolutely useless performance ond an unnecessary waste 
of time and stren^h. We could now distinctly see that this village did 
not lead to Lalbura’s country, as we had been led to believe it would, 
and that there was no alternative but to retrace our steps as far as the 
river. The men and animals were too tired to march that day, and the 
next being Christmas, we made another halt, and commenced our re¬ 
tirement on the 26th. This was an extremely nasty business, and had 
to be carried out with very great caution. The ground, as I said before, 
necessitated our proceeding in single file, and with only 250 fighting 
men (all that our deficient transport admitted of being brought on to 
this point) it was difficult to guard the long line of sick, wounded, and 
coolies. As soon as we began to draw in our piquets, the Lushais, who 
had never ceased their fire, perceiving we were about to retire, came 
down in force, and entered one end of the village, yelling and scream¬ 
ing like demons, before we had got out at the other. The whole way 
down the hill they pressed us hard, endeavouring to get amongst the 
baggage, but were invariably baffled by the Gurkhas, who, extending 
rapidly whenever the groxuid was favourable, retired through their 
supports in admirable order, and did not once give the enemy the chance 
of passing them. We had S men killed and 8 wounded during the 
inarch, but the Lushais confoasod afterwards to a loss of between 50 
and 60. 

As we were given to understand that our short retrograde movement 
had been interpreted into a defeat by the Jaisliais, the General wisely 
determined to pay the village of Kholel another visit. Our doing so had 
the beat possible effect, A slight resistance was offered at the first 
clearance, but by the time the ridge was reached the Chief, having 
become convinced of the uselessness of further opposition, submitted, 
and engaged to give hostages and keep open conimunioation with our 
depot at "Kpoi Mukh, a promise which he most faithfully performed. 

1872 opened auspiciously for me. On Is’ew Year’s Day I was agree¬ 
ably surprised by a communication from the Quartermaster-General 
mforming me that, a vacancy having unexpectedly occurred, Lord 
Napier had appointed mo Deputy-Quartermaster-General. This was 
an important step in iny department, and 1 was proportionately 
elated. 

A few days later 1 received the good news of the birth of a son at 
Umballa on the 8th. 

Paucity of transport and difficulty about supplies kept us stationary 
on the Tuibum for some time, after which vVe moved on as before, the 
Lushais retiring in front of us until the 25th, when they attacked us 
while we were moving along a narrow ravine, with a stream at the 
bottom and steep hills on either side. The first volley wounded the 
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General in the arm, and hand, and killed his orderly* The enemy's 
intention was evidently to push past the weak column along the hill¬ 
side and get amongst the coolies; but this attempt was again foiled by 
the Gurkhas, w'ho, flinging off their great-coats, rushed into the stream 
and engaged the Lusliais before lihey could get at the baggage, pressing 
thorn up the mountain, rising 2,/>00 feet above us, as fast as the preci¬ 
pitous nature of the ascent would allow. On the crest wo found the 
enemy occupying a good-sized village, out of which wo cleared them 
and took possession of it ourselves. On this occasion we had only 
4 killed and H wounded, including the General, while the enemy lost 
about 60. In one place we found a heap of headless bodies. The 
Lushais, if unable to remove their dead, invariably decapitate them to 
prevent their adversaries from carrying off the heads, their own mode 
of dealing with a slain enemy, as they believe that whoever is in 
possession of the head will have the man to whom it belonged as a 
slave in the next world. 

To complete the success we had gained, the General sent me the 
next day with a small party to burn the village of Taikurn, belonging 
to tlie people who had attacked us. It was past noon before we could 
make a start, owing to the non-arrival of the elephants with the guns. 
When they did come in, the poor huge creatures were so fatigued by 
their climb that it was considered ail\'isable to transfer their loads to 
coolies, particularly as the route we had to traverse was reported to be 
even more difficult than anything vve had yet encountered. When we 
had proceeded a sliort distance, we perceived that our way was blocked 
a mile ahead by a most fonnidiiLle-lookiug stockade, on one side of 
which rose perpendicular cliffs, wliilc on the other was a rocky ravine. 
As the nature of the ground did not admit of lay approaching near 
enough 40 discover whether the Artillery could he placed so as to cover 
the Infantry advance, and being anxious to avoid losing many of my 
small party, I settled to turn the stockade by a detour np the hillside. 
This manoeuvre took some linie, owing to the uncompromising nature 
of the country; but it was successful, for when we struck the track, 
we found ourselves about a mile on the other side of the stockade. 
The Lushais, on realizing what we were about, retired to Taikurn, 
which place entxie into view at 5 p.m. It was situated on the summit 
of a hill 1,200 yards in front, and was crowded with men. The guns 
were brought at once into action, and while Captain Blackwood* was 
preparing bis fuses, I advanced towards the ^dllage with the Infantry. 
The first -shell burst a little beyond the \allage, the second was lodged 
in its very centre, for a time completely paralyzing the Lushais. On 
recovering from the shock, they took to their heels and scampered off 

V 

* Major Blackwood, who was killed at Iklaiwand, iu command of E Battery, 

K.H.A. 
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ia every direction, the last man leaving the village just as we entered 
it. The houses, as usual, were made of bamboo, and after it had been 
ascertained that there waft no living ci'eature inside any of theiu, the 
place was set on fire, and we began our return journey. There was4i 
bright moon, but even aided by its light we did not reach our bivouac 
until midnight. This ended the campaign so far as opposition was 
concerned, for not another shot was fired eitlier by us or against us 
during the reraaming six weeks we continued in the country. 

Soon after this we hoard that some of the captives we had^onie to 
relieve had been given up to the (Chittagong column, and that Mary 
Winchester was safe in General Brownlow's l»ands—very satisfactory 
intelligence, showing as it did tliat the Lushais were beginning to 
understand the advisability of acceding to our demandk The work of 
our column, however, was not over, for although, from the information 
we received of his whereabouts, we had given up hope of joining 
hands with Brownlow, Bourchiei* determined that Lalbura’s country 
must be reached; he (Lalbura) being the chief offendor, it would never 
have done to let him think his stronghold lay beyond our powei\ 

In order that we might be well out of Ijushailand before the rains, 
which usually begin in that part of tlui world about the middle of 
March, and are extremely heavy, it was decided not to wait until a 
road could be made for elephants, but to trust to coolie-carriage alone, and 
to push on rapidly as soon as supplies suflje.icnt for twelve days could 
be collected. Kits were still further reduced, officers and soldiers alike 
being only allowed a couple of blankets and one or two cooking utensils. 

We resumed our march on the 12th February; the route in many 
places was strongly and skilfully stockaded, but the tidings of om* 
successes had preceded us, and our advance was unoppostid. In five 
days we reached the Gliamfui valley, at the end of which, on a high 
hill, Lalbura’s village was situated.* Although Liilbura’s father, 
Vonolcl, had been dead some .>ears, the people still called the place 
Vonolers country. Vonolcl had becji a famous warrior, and they were 
evidently very proud of his reputation. Wo were shown Iiis tomb, 
which, like that of all great Lushai braves, wm decorated with the 
heads of human beings (his slaves in paradise) and those of animals, 
besides drinking-vessels and various kmds of utensils for his use in 
another life. 

Lalbura had taken himself off; but hia headmen submitted to us 
and accepted our terms. Wo remained at this place till tho''21st, in 
accordance with an agreement we had made with Brownlow to send ' 
up signals on the night of the 20th in case his column should be any¬ 
where in the neighbourhood. During the three days we stayed amongst 

* Latitude 23“ 26' 32", longitude (approximately) 93® 25'; within a short 
distance of Fort White, lately built in tlie Chin Hills. 
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them wo mixed freely with the Lushaia, who wera greatly delighted 
and astonished with all we had to show them. The telescope and the 
burning-glass amused them greatlyour revolvers excited their envy; 
and for the little Mountain guns they displayed tlic higliest veneration. 
But what seemed to astonish them more than any thing- was the white¬ 
ness of our skins, particularly when on closer inspection they discovered 

that our arms and bodies were even fairer than our faces and hands, 

• 

which to our eyes had become from long exposure so bronzed as to 
make us ahnost unrecognizable as Europeans. 

We were all glad that the duty entrusted to us had boon satisfactorily 
ended, and we were hoping that the Viceroy, who had taken a keen 
personal interest in our proceedings, would be satisfied with the result, 
when we were shocked ami startled beyond measure by hearing that 
Lord Mayohad been murdered by a convict while visiting the Andaman 
Islands, The disastrous news arrived as we were in the midst of firing 
signal-rockets, burning bluo-lights, and lighting bonfires to attract the 
attention of the Chittagong column. I could not help thinking of the 
heavy loss India had sustained, for the manly, open-hearted Governor- 
General had impressed the Native Chiefs in quite an exceptional 
manner, and he was liked as well as respected by* all classes of 
Europeans and Natives, I felt also much for Donald Stewart, to 
whom, I knew, such a terrible tragedy, happening while he was Super¬ 
intendent at Port Blair, w'ould be a heavy blow. 

On the 6th March we reached Tipai Mukh, where we bade farewell 
to our Lushai friends, numbers of whom accompanied us to get posses¬ 
sion 61 ihe empty tins, bags, and casks wdiich wore got rid of at every 
stage, The hostages and those who had assisted us were liberally 
rewarded, and we parted on the best of terms, with promises on their 
part of future good behiiviour—promises which were kept for nearly ' 
twenty years. ^ 

No oneVas sorry that the marching was at an end, and that the 
rest of the jpurney back was to bo performed in boats. Constant hard 
work and exposure in ,a peculiarly malarious and relaxing climate had 
told upon the whole force; while om having to depend for so long on 
tinned meats, wliich were not always good, an^ consisted chiefly of 
pork, with an occasional "ration of mutton and salt beef, had been* very 
trying to the officers... Ox\^ ajid all were * completely worn out,' bs the 
principal medic^ ^Mcer ^^eported; two out of our small number died, 
and the General’s condition gave cause for grave anxiety. For myself, 
having a perfect horroirof pork, I think I should have starved outright 
but for'^the^extrAordinary culinary talent of Mr. Edgar, who" disguised 
the ))reBence''of the unclean animal in such<«, wonderful way in soups, 
stews, etc'.,'that I frequently partook df it without knowing what I 
was eating. My wife and some anonymous kind fri'epd sent by post 
small tins of Liebig's eiftract, which were highly appreciated. 
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Cholera pursued us up to and beyond Cachar; the wrotchrd ooolios 
Bulfored most, and it is a dis^aso to 'which Gurkhas are poculiarly 
‘Susceptible, while a feast on a villa^^e pig from time to time probably 
helped to inakh matters worse for them. Many of those grand little 
soldiers and some of the Sikhs also fell victims to the ^soourgo. My 
orderly, a very smart young Guikha, to ixl^ great regret, was seized 
with it the day after f reached Cachar, and died iiext morning. 

On my way to Simla, 1 spent a few days with Norman at Calcutta. 
The whole place was in mourning on account of the terrible catastrophe 
which had ha[)pened at Port Elau’. 


CTrVPTF.-R XL. 

Lord Napier of MrarmsTON, tho Governor of Madras, had beei^ 
summoned to Calcutta to act as Viceroy until Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Mayo’s successor, should arrive. Ho seemed interested in what I 
had to tell him about Taishai, and Ijord Na]jier of Magdilla spoke in 
laudatory terms of tho manner 111 wliich the expedition had boen 
carried out. 

I reached Simla on tho 1st of April, tlie twentieth annivorHary of my 
arrival in India. 1 found my wife, with tho two children, settled in 
Snowdon,* a honso T had recently purchased. She had had much 
trouble in my absence, having been at death’s door herself, and having 
very nearly lost our little son at Umballa three weeks after his birth 
from a Native wot-nurso having tried to kiU liiiu. The English nurse’s 
suspicions had been aroused by one day finding a live coal in tho 
cradle, but she did not mention this discovery at the time for fear of 
frightening my wife; hut she determined to watch. A few days later, 
while with our little girl in the next rooiUj she heard the baby boy 
choking, and ruBhed in to find, to htr liorror, blood on his Jips, and 
that ho was struggling violently, as if to got rid of something in his 
throat I She pushed down her linger and pulled Out a sharp piece of 
cane about two inches long; but otlier pieces had evidently gone down, 
for the pboi* little fellow was in tcmble agony for many days. It 
turned out that the wretched woman-hated the unwonted confinement 
of her new life, and was determined to get away, but'was too much 
afraid of her husband to say so. He wanted her to remain for ^he 
sake of tlie higli pay this class of servant receives,'so it appeased to 
the woman that her only chance of free'doi);!* W'as to get rid of tlie ' 
child, and to carry out her purpose she first attempted toltet fire to the 

* We lived in this house whenever we were in Simla, till we in 1892, 
It has sinoe b^n bought by Guvernmont for the jC7emiQan(jpr-in-Cluef’8 
residence. 

' 21-2 ' 
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cradlo, find findin" this did not succeed, she pulled some pieces of 
cane off the chair upon which she was sitting, and shoved them down 
the child’s throat. She was, as uiy wife described her, a pretty, 
innocent, timid-looking creature, to whom no one would ever have 
dreamt of attributing such an atrocity. The boy was made extremely 
delicate for several months by this misadventure, as his digestion had 
been ruined for the time being, but eventually ho completely recovered 
from its effects. 

In September tho C.B. was conferred upon me for the Lushai 
Expedition. Lord Napier infoi'ined 1110 of the fact in a particularly 
kind little note. 1 was very proud of being a imanbor of tho Bath, 
although at the time a brevet would have been a more useful reward, 
as Avant of rank was the reason T^ord x'^apier had given for not allowing 
me to act as Quartermaster-General, on Tjumsden being temporarily 
appointed Resident at ffyderabad 

We began our usual Avinter tour in the middle of October. At Mian 
Mir I made the acquaintance of the Adjutant of the ;37th Foot, the late 
Sir Herbert Stewart, who was then a sniait, good-looking subaltern, 
and I recollect his bemoaning bitterly his bad luck in never havung had 
a chance of seeing service, Hoav little at that time could it have been 
anticipated that within twelve years he would sec liard lighting in 
Africa, anti be killed as a Major-General in command of a r;olumn! 

We AUsited several of the Btatit)ns in the Punjab, and spent a few days 
atJainu as guest of the Maharaja of Kaslmiir, who treated us royally, 
and gave us some excellent pig-sticking; and on the 21st December Ave 
joined Head-Quarters at Lawrencepur for a large Camp of Exercise, to 
bo held on the identical ground which 1 had selected for the caiup 
W'liich Sir Hugli Rose proposed to have eleven years before. 

Lord Napier of Magdala did much to improve tho efficiency of the 
army by means of Camps of PiXtircise. Ho held one at Delhi in the 
winter of 1871-72, and the Camp of wliich I am Avriting AA^as most 
successful and instructive. No Comuiandcr-in Chief over carried out 
inspections with more thoroughness than did Lord Napier of Magdala. 
He spared himself no trouble. On the hottest day he would toil 
through barrack after barrack to satisfy himself that the soldiers were 
properly cared for; Europeans and Natives were equally attended to, 
and many measures conducive to the men’s comfort date from the time 
he was in command in India. 

At the close of this camp Lunisden, Avho had I'cturnod to his appoint¬ 
ment from Hyderabad, gave up tho Quartei’inaster-Generalship for 
good. We had been greatly thrown together during the twenty-one 
years I bad been in India, and my wife and I were very sorry to bid 
farewell to him and Rfrs. Lumsden. He was succeeded by Edwin 
Johnson, pending whose arrival I was now allow^ed to officiate. 

From Lawrencepur I went with the Comxpander-in-Chief to Cal- 
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cutta. Soon after we arrived there T was asked by Sir Douglas Forsyth 
to accompany him on bis Mission to Yarkand and Kasligar. I should 
have much likod to have done so, for tho idea of a trip to these, at that 
timo unknown, regions possessed great fascinations for me, I was 
therefore well pleased when TiOrd Napier told mo ho would not stand 
in tho way of my going, and proportionately disappointed when, the 
next day, His Excellency said that on consideration ho did not think 
I could be sparou just then, for tlio Quartermaster-General would be 
new to the work at first, and lie thought ho would need rny assistance* 
The 07’d of April saw ua back in Simla, and in July Edwin Johnson 
arrived. 

During the summer of 1878 important events occun^ed which had 
much to do with our subsoqueiit relations Avitli Afghanistan. The 
inquiries which Slier Mi had begged Lord IVljiyo to make about Persian 
encroachments in Sistan, had resulted in General Goldsinid* and 
Colonel Polloekt being deputed in 1871 to proceed to Sistan to decide 
the question. The settle' >ent arrived at by these officers, which 
assigned to Afghanistan the country up to the right bank of tlie Hel- 
mand, but nothing beyond, satisfitui neither t!ie Shah nor the Amir, 
and tlte latter sent his conlidential MinisL«r, Saiyad Nur Maliomed, tho 
Afghan Commissioner in the Sistan arbitration, to meet Lord North¬ 
brook on his arrival in 1 nb?’v fo>‘ the purpose of appealing to him 
against the decision. It could not, howevorj be reversed ; but in a sub¬ 
sequent interview which the new Vitioroy accorded the Envoy, tho 
latter was told that as soon as Persia and Afghanistan had signified 
their acceptance of the settlement, the Government of India would 
present the ^Njnirwitli five lakhs of rupees as '‘oiupensation for the 
ceded territory which had for a time belonged to Afghanistan. 

The action of Her Majesty’s Ministors in communication with liussia 
regarding the nortliern boundary of Afghanistan was another matter 
about which tlie Amir was greatly exercised; and Lord Northbrook, 
tliinking that all such vexed questions could be more satisfactorily 
explained by personal communication than by letter, proposed to the 
Amir that His Highness sliould consent to receive at Kabul a British 
officer ‘ of high rank and dignity, in whom I have full confidence * 
(Mr. Macnabb),t ‘ who will also explain to Your Highness,’ wrote the 
Viceroy, ‘ the negotiations which have now been satisfactorily con¬ 
cluded with the Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Eussia, 
whereby the Eussian Government have agreed to recognise and re¬ 
spect the integrity and independence of the territories now in Y'our 
Highness’s possession.’ 

To this request Sher Ali replied that he considered it advisable that 

* General Sir Frederick Goldamid, K.C.M.G. 

t Major-General Sir Frederick Pollock, K.C.S.I, 

t Sir Donald Maciiabb, K.C.S.L, tlieu Coimuissioncr of Peshawar. 
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one of hifl agents sTiould first wait on the Viceroy' to ascertain the real 
views ol the British Govermiient on these important matters. This 
was agreed to, and Saiyad Nur Mahouicd was again selected to repre¬ 
sent the Amir. He reached Simla towards the end of Juno. On 
being informed that Persia had unreservedly accepted the decision as 
to the Sistfin question, the J'hivoy declared that, whatever opinion the 
Amir miglit hold as to liis rights, Ilfs Highness would also scrupu¬ 
lously respect that decision. With regard to the nortliern frontier, the 
Envoy begged it to be clearly understood that the Afghan Government 
wished to be allowed to luako tlicir oAvn laws and follow their own 
customs within their tomtorics; that the intenmlafiairs of the country 
should bo free from interference; and that tho acknowledgment by 
Kussia of the Amir's claun to land soutli of tho Oxus sliould be con¬ 
firmed by Bokhara. He further requested ‘ that tho British Govern¬ 
ment would distinctly promise that, in the event of any aggression on 
the Amir’s teratorios, they would consider the perpetrator of such 
aggression as their own enemy.* It was explained to the Saiyad that 
the British Govoi-nment did not share the Amir's apprehension of 
Russia; that under such circumstances as he contemplated, it would 
be the duty of tho Amir to refer to the British Government, who would 
decide whether it was an occiision for assistance to be rendered by 
them, and what the nature :mJ extent of the assistance should be; 
moreover, that their help must bc^ conditional upon the Amir himself 
abstaining from aggreasioJi, and on his unroservoeV acceptance of the 
advice of the British Government in regjird to his external relations. 

Two other questions were discussed : 

(1) The location in certain towns in Afghanistan of British officers as 
representatives of the British Government. 

(2) Tho present assistance to be rendered to the Amir for the 
purpose of strengthening his country against foreign aggression. 

On the first point the Rnvoy said lie had no instructions, but that, 
in his opinion, to ask ISher Ali to allow British ofiicers to be located 
in Afghanistan would give rise to mistrust and apprehension. He 
recommended that a kstter should be addressed to the Amir, pointing 
out the desirability of a British officer being sent to inspect the western 
and northern boundaries of Afghanistan, proceeding via Kandahar and 
returning via Kabul, where he might confer personally with His High¬ 
ness. This suggestion was carried out. 

With regard to the second point under discussion, the Envoy stated 
that 20,000 stond-of-arms were desired, laying very particular stress 
on 5,000 Sniders being included in this nimiber, and that hopes were 
entertained by .the Amir that he would be largely assisted with money- 
lu answer to this, the Saiyad was told that there was not then a 
sufficient reserve supply of Sniders for the English troops in India, 
and that it was impossible to spare more than 5,000 Enfields; that 
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this number should at once be placed at the Amir's disposal, and that 
the remainder should be forwarded as soon as they were received from 
England. He was further in formed that five I^hs of rupees (exclusive 
of the five lakhs promised the year before, as indemnification for the 
loss of territory) would bo given to Shcr Ali. 

A final letter from the Viceroy was sent to the Amir through Saiyad 
Nur Mahomed, dated 6th September, 1873, summing up tho result of 
the conference. ITis Highness was told, with reference to a fear 
expressed by the Envoy lest Eussia should press for the establish¬ 
ment of a Kiissian Mission and agents in Afghanistan, that Prince 
Gortschakoff had officially intimated that, wliilc he saw no objection 
to British officers going to Kalnil, he engaged that Russian agents 
should abstain from doing so, and that, far from apprehending a 
Russian invasion of Afghiinistaa, the British Government believed 
that the effect of the recent arrangements had been to render the 
occurrence of such a contingency inoro remote than ever. At the 
same time, being dcsiroiis of seeing the Amir strong and his rule 
firmly established, the Government were prepared to give him any 
reasonable assistance. 

Sher Ali was greatly annoyed and disappointed at the result of his 
Envoy’s visit to Simla, He was of a very impulsive, passionate dis- 
positiori; his reply to tho Viceroy’s letter was discoui’teous and 
sarcastic; he declined to receive a British officer at Kabul, and 
although he condescended to accept the arms presented to liim, he 
left the ten laldis of rupees untouched in the Peshawar treasury. 
Colonel Valentine Balvor, who was at that time travelling through 
Central Asia, was forbidden by tho Arnir to pass through Afghanistan 
on his way to India; and a few months later he refused to allow Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to return to India by way of Afghanistan, 


CHAPTER XLI. 

In the beginning of October my wife and I started for a fortnight’s trip 
to the top of the Chor, a tine mountain sixty-two miles from Simla, 
and close on 12,000 feet high. We were accompanied by a very dear 
friend of ours—now no more—Colonel Baigrie, who was soon after¬ 
wards made Quartermaster-General in Bombay. He was a talented 
artist and delightful companion, and notwithstanding tho old adage 
that two are company and three none, we three enjoyed our holiday 
immensely. 

After crossing a stream called the Ghiri, below Pagu, the road 
passes through beautiful forest and cliff scenery, and for the most part 
was fairly easy, until the foot of the mountain was reached about six 
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luiles from the top, when it became very precipitous and difficult. 
We were the whole day doing this march, breakfasting in one place 
and lunching in another higher up. There was a good deal of snow in 
the shady spots. A few days before wo had noticed that the top of 
the mountain was white, but the sun was still too strong in the day¬ 
time for the snow to lio long in exposed parts. The way being too 
steep for my wife to ride or go in a dandy, wx all three walked, or 
rather climbed, up to the shoulder where our tents were pitched, about 
a mile from tljc summit. 

The forest through which we passed was very beautiful, com- 
mencing with dark-green ilex, glistening holly, and sombre brown 
oak, interspersed with groups of the dainty, graceful, white-stemmed 
birch, and wreatJied with festoons of the scarlet Himalayan vine. As 
wo mounted higher, trees became fewer and the foliage loss luxiiriant, 
till at length only oalcs were to bo seen, their branches twisted into 
all sorts of weird, fantastic shapes from the strength of the south-west 
monsoon. Hugo rocks became more frequent, covered with lichens 
*uid mosses of every shade, from dark-green to brilliant crimson. At 
length trees and shrubs were left behind, except the red-borried juniper, 
which grows at a liigher elevation here than any other bush, and 
flomishea in the clefts of the rocks, where nothing else will exist. We 
got up in time to see the most glorious sunset; the colours wore more 
wonderful than anytliing 1 had ever seen before, even in India. My 
wife urged Jiaigrie to make a rough sketch, and note the tints, that he 
might paint a picture of it later. He made the sketch, saying: ‘ If I 
attempted to represent truly what we see before us, the painting would 
be rejected by the good people at liomc as absurdly unreal, or as the 
work of a hopeless lunatic.’ There wos such a high wind that our 
small tents had a narrow escape of being blown away. That night 
the water was frozen in our jugs, and it was quite impossible to keep 
warm. 

We were up betimes the next morning, and climbed to the highest 
peak, where we found breakfast awaiting us and a magnificent view of 
the Himalayan ranges, right down to the plains on one side and up to 
the perpetual snows on the other. We descended to the foot of the 
mountain in the afternoon, and then returned, march by march, to 
Simla. 

_ _ s 

Towards the end of the month Lord Napier began his winter tour, 
visiting tlui hill stations first. At Chakrata I made the acquaintance 
of the 92nd Highlanders, that distinguished corps which stood me in 
such good stead a few years later in Afghanistan. At the end of 
November we found ourselves at Lucknow, in time to take part in 
Lord Northbrook’s state entry, and be present at a fete given to the 
Viceroy in the Wingfield Park by Sir George Cooper, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner. 
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From Lucknow we wont for a brief visit to a small Camp of Exercise 
near Rurki, whore Lord Napier left the Adjutant-General, Thesiger,* 
in command, while ho himself procijcded to visit some of the stations 
in the Madras Presidency, and I returned for a short time to Simla. 

While riding up the hill from Tvalka, I had a novel experience. One 
of those tremendous thundei’-storms wliich arc not uncommon in the 
Himalayas came on; the rain was blinding and incessant, and the peals 
of thunder were simultaneous with the lightning. At last there was a 
tremendous crash; a flash, more vhid than the rest, passed right in 
front of my horse’s head, accompanied by a whizzing noise and a sul¬ 
phurous smell, completely blinding mo for a second. Two Natives 
travelling a few yards ahead of me hdl flat on their faces, and I thought 
they were killed, but it turned out they were only knocked over and 
very much frigJitened. 

Early in Jantuiry, 1874, wo received by telegram the infinitely sod 
news of my father’s death. Wo ought, I suppose, to have been pre¬ 
pared for such an event, seeing that he W'as within a few months of 
his ninetieth birthday; but he w'h-s so well and active, and took such a 
keen interest in all that was going on. especially anytViing connected 
with India, that wo hardly realized liis great age, and always hoped wo 
might see him once more. He had received the G.G.B. from Hor 
Majesty’s hands at Windsor on the 8th December, nnd two days after¬ 
wards he wrote me an account oC the ceremony, and expressed himself 
much pleased and gratified at the Queei).’s gracious manner to him. 
He said nothing about his health, but wo heard later that he had taken 
cold in the train on his way homo, and never recovered from the 
effects; he died on the ilOth of December, llis love for India had not 
been weakened by his twenty years’ absence from the country, and he 
never wearied of being told of the wonderful changes wliich had taken 
place since his day—changes which, for the most part, dated from the 
Mutiny, for up till 1857 libs in India was much the same as when my 
father first landed in the beginning of the century. 

A continued drought in Eohar was at this time causing grave fears 
of a famine, such os from time to time had desolated various parts of 
India. Nine years before su<ih a drought, and the absence of means of 
communication, which prevented grain being thrown into the famine- 
stricken districts in sufficient quantities, resulted in one-fourth of the 
population of Orissa being carried off by starvation, or disease conso* 
quent on starvation. So on this occasion Lord Northbrook was 
determined, at all costs, to ward off such a calamity. Ho sent Sir 
Richard Temple to Behar in the confident liope that his unbounded 
resource and energy would enable him to cope with the difficulties of 
the situation, a hope that was fully realized. Relief works were at 


* Now General Lord Cbelmsford, G.C.ll. 
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once commenced;^ a tratisporfc train was qnickly improvised, worked 
chiefly by military and police ofticera ; and one million tons of rice were 
distributed amongst the people. Not a life was lost, but thocost to the 
State was enormous—six millions and a half sterling. 

In the bogimiing of February I was ordered by Government to pro- 
cbod to the ^mino districts to help Temple. T started at onco ; but I 
had not been'long in Bclmr before T Avas required to join tho Coui- 
mander-iri-t'hief in Calcutta, Ilis FiXcdllency having determined to 
*nominatc ino Quartenna^tGr-Goneral, in succession to Jbhiison, who 
was about to become 4-djntant-GenGra], Being only a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army, T could not, according to the rules, be put at once 
pcnncvicntly into the appointment, which oarried with it tho rank of 
Major-General. The difficulty was overcome, however, by my being 
allowed to officiate till tho following flamiary, when, in tho ordinary 
course of promotion, T should become a Colonel. 

Lord Northbrook spent the Bumiiier of 1874 in Calcutta, in conse¬ 
quence of the famine necessities having to be mot; and as the Com- • 
mander-in-Chief determined to follow his example, I took a houso in 
Calcutta, and my Avife joined me in the middle of March—I'athor a bad 
time of year to come doAvn to the plains after spending the winter 
amongst the snows of Simla. But she did not fancy Simla in tho 
season as a grass-widow, and had had quite enough of being alone. 

We continued in (Meutta until August, when tho Head-Quarters 
returned to Simla, Avhore wc remained till November. 

We bad a standing camp at Umballa during the Avinter of 1874-75, 
doing our inspections from there, and returning to tho camp at 
intervals. There was the usual visit to Calcutta in^arch, towjirds the 
end of wluoh month another daughter Avas born. 

[n October, 1875, I spent some timO at Delhi, arranging for the 
Camp of Exercise to be held there in January for His Koyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. Tlio camp waa formed in the beginning of 
December, and consisted of 17,000 men, in four dwisiona, commanded 
by Major-Generals Sir Charles Reid, Macdonnell, tlio Hon. Artliur 
Hardingo, and Donald Stewart. 

The country round Delhi is particularly well suited for extended 
manojuvres, and full advantage was Ijqjccn of the facilities it afforded 
during the tAvo months the Camp of Exercise lasted. The Prince of 
Wales landed at Calcutta on the 28rd December; and Lord Napier with 
his staff went down to meet His Royal Highness, whose reception was 
loyal and hearty to a degree. As the Serapis, with the Prince on 
board, stearned slowly up the Hughli, salutes were fired from Fort 
William and three ships of the Royal Navy. All the vessels in the 
river were gay with flags, their yards were manned, and good hearty 
English cheors resounded from stem to stern of each ship as the Indian 
troopship, carrying tho heir to England’s throne, came in sight. As 
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soon as the Serapis was moored, the Viceroy went on board to greet 
the Prince and conduct Ilis Royal llighncws to the gaily-decoratod 
landing-stage, where the principal oflicials, Native Princes, and chief 
inhabitants of Calcutta were assembled. Troops lined the road from 
the river to Government House, and the waidan (the great open 
space in front) was thronged with a donsti crowd of Natives in their 
most brilliant gala attire, eager to catch' a glimpse of thc^son ©f the 
great Queen of J^lngland. 

That evening Lord Nortdibrnok gave a State ])tinqdet. * The next day 
there was a reception of the Princes and (vliiefs, followed by a lov^e, 
and after dark the whole place was most beautifully illuminated. The 
week that followed was taken up with entertainments of various iinds 
—balls, races, and garden-parties, interspersed with official visits— 
which I am afraid the Prince could not havo. found nmusing—and on 
New Year’s Day, 1H76, Ilis Royal Highness Iield a Chapter of the 
Order of the Star of India, after which the Commandor-in-Chief 
returned to Delhi to arrange to receive the Prineo in that historical 
city on the 11th January. 

His Royal Highness’s camp, and that of the Coinmandcr-in-Chiof, 
were pitched on the ground occupied by the Dritish army during the 
siege. The road* five miles in length, from the station to the camp 
was lined with troops, and oji the Ridge itself Avero placed six Rifle 
corps, three of which had taken part in the siege.* The 2nd Gurkhas 
were very appropriately drawn up inuiiodiately undent Hindu Rao’s 
house, and when this point w’as reached, the Prince stopped and 
Avormly complimented the men on the distinguished service the 
regiment had perfojrtnod. 

The next day there was a pai'ado of all tlio troops in review order 
for the inspection of the Prince, who was pleased to express his com¬ 
plete satisfaction and approval of ‘ the steadiness under anus, soldier¬ 
like bearing, and precision of movement, whicb distinguish the corps 
of the throe arinics assembled at the camp at Delhi.’ 

That evening the Prince was present at a ball in the diwan-i-hha^ 
(private audience hall) in the palace, given in His Royal Highness’s 
honour by the oflicers of the army. 

Tlio next few days were taken up Avith manoeuvres, which the Prince 
attended, accompanied by Lumsdenf and myself. The defence was 
commanded by Reid, the attack by Hardinge, the latter’s object being 
to gain possession of the Ridge, Avith a view to future operations 
against the city on the arrival of the main army from the Punjab. 
But the attack did not meet with the success which attended Barnard 
in 1867, while the Commander of the defence proved himself as skilful 

* 60th Rifles, 2nd Gurkhas, and 3st Punjab Infantry, 

+ Lumsdoti returned to JIcad-Quartovs as Adjutant-General on Edwin 
Johnson being aptH>iutGd p. member of the Indian Council in London. 
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in pi^oteoting the Eidge against an enemy advancing from the north as 
he had been, twenty years before, in repnlsmg one coming from the 
opposite direction. 

The Prince of Wales held another investiture of the Star of India 
on the 7th of March at Allahabad, which Lord Napior and the staff 
attended. At its close we took our leave of His Royal Highness, who 
started that night lor England. 

Tn less than a fortnight our dear old Chief followed, and I saw him 
off from Bombay on the 10th April. I was very low at parting with 
him, for though in the earlier days of our acquaintance 1 used to think 
ho was not very favourably disposed towards me, when I became more 
intimately associated with him nothing could exceed Ins kindness. Ho 
was universally regretted by Europeans and Natives ahke. The 
soldiers recognized that he had carefully guarded their mtorosts oaid 
worked lor their welfare, and the Native rnuces and people felt that 
he was in sympathy with them, and to this day they speak of Lat 
Napier Saht^b with the deepest respect and affection. 

Lord Niqjicr was succeeded in the command by Sir Predcriok 
Haines. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

With a now Commander-in-Chicf came a now Viceroy, and it was 
\ihile wo were in Bombay seeing the last of Lord Napier that the 
Oruntes steamc d into the harbour with Lord Lytton on board. Little 
did I imagine when making Lord Lytton’s acquamtanco how much he 
would have to say to my future career. 

His ExciUency receued me very kindly, telling me ho felt that T 
was not altogether a stranger, as he had been reading during the 
voyage a paper I had written for Ijord Napior, a year or two before, 
on our military position m India, and the arrangements that would be 
necessary m the event of Russia attempting to continue her ^idvanoe 
south of the Oxns. Lord Napier Imd sent a copy of this memor¬ 
andum to Lord Beaconsfiold, by whom it had been given to Lord 
Lytton. 

During the summer of 1876 our frontier policy was frequently under 
discuBsion. Sir Bortlc Frero wrote two very strong letters after the 
Conservative Government came into power in 1874, drawing attention 
to the danger of our being satisfied with a policy of aloofness, and 
pointing out the necessity for coming into closer rdatimis with the 
Amir of Afghanistan and the Ebon of Khelat. Soon afterwords 
the Sooretory of State communicated with the Govitrmnent of India 
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as to tho advisability of establishing British agents in Afghanistan, 
and of persuading the Amir to receive a temporary Embassy at Kabul, 
as had originally been proposed by Lord Northbrook. 

The members of Lord Northbrook's Council were unanimously 
opposed to both these proposals, but they did not succeed in convincing 
Lord Salisbury that the measures were undesirable; and on the 
resignation of Lord Northbrook, the new Viceroy was furnished with 
special instructions as to the action which Her Majesty’s Government 
considered necessary in consequence of the activity of Russia in 
Central Asia, and the impossibility of obtaining accurate information 
of what was going on in and beyond Afghanistan. 

The question of the Embassy was defdt with at once; Lord Lytton 
directed a letter to be sent to the Amir announcing his assumption of 
the Viceroyalty, and liis intention to depute Sir Lewis Felly to proceed 
to Kabul for the purpose of discussing certain matters with Hi« 
Highness. 

To this communication a most unsatisfactory reply was received, 
and a second letter was addressed to the Amir, in which be was 
informed that, should he still decline to receive the Viceroy’s Envoy 
after deliberately weighing all the considerations commended to his 
serious attention, the responsibility of the result would rest entirely 
on the Government of Afghanistan, which would thus alienate itself 
from the alliance of that Power which was most disposed and best able 
to beficiond it. 

This letter was the cause of considerable excitement in Kabul, 
excitement which ran so high that the necessity for proclaiming a 
religious war was mooted; and, to complicate matters, the Amir at 
this time received overtures from General KaufTmann, the Russian 
Governor-General in Turkestan, 

A delay of six weeks occurred before Sher Ali replied to Lord 
Lytton’s letter, and then he altogether ignored the Viceroy’s proposal 
to send a Mission to Kabul, merely suggesting that the British Govern¬ 
ment should receive an Envoy from him, or that representatives from 
both countries should meet and hold a conference on the border, or, as 
another alternative, that the British Native Agent at Kabul should 
return and discusB affairs with the Viceroy. 

The last suggestion was accepted by the Government of India, and 
the agent (Nawab Ata Mahomed Khan) arrived in Simla early in 
October, The Nawab gave it as his opinion that the Amir’s attitude 
of estrangement was due to an accumulation of grievanoesi the chief 
of which were—the unfavourable arbitration in the Sistan dispute; 
the want of success of Saiyad Nur Mahomed’s mission to India in 
1878, when it was the desire of the Amir’s heart to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the British Government; the 
interposition of Lord Northbrook’s Government on bebolf of Yakub 
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Khan;* the recent proceedings in Khelatjf which tho Amir thought 
were bringing us ohjoction«;bl;y near Kandahar; the transmission of 
presents through Afghanistan, to his vassal, the Mir of AVakhan, 
without the Amir's permission and, above all, the conviction that 
our policy was exclusively directed to tho fnrthoranco of British 
interests without any thought for those of Afghanistan. 

As regarded the proposed Mission to Kabul, the Envoy said that His 
Highness objected to it for many reasons. Owing to local fanaticism, 
he Could not insure its safety, and it soemed probable that, though of a 
temporary nature to begin with, it might only be the thin end of tho 
wedge, ending in the establishment of a permanent liesidont, as at the 
courts of the Native Eulers in India. Furthermore, tho Amir conceived 
that, if ho consented to this Mission, the Eussians would insist upon 
their right to send a similar one, and finally, he fojircd a British Envoy 
might bring his influenco to bear in favour of the release of his son, 
Yakub Khan, with whom his relations were as strained as over. 

In answer, the Viceroy enumerated the concessions he was prepared 
to make, and the conditions upon wliich alone ho would consent to 
them; and this answer the agent was directed to coniniimicate to tho 
Amir. 

Tho concessions wore as follows: 

(1) That the friends and enemies of either State should be those of 
the other, 

(2) That, in the event of unprovoked aggression upon Afghanistan 
from without, assistance should be afforded in men, money, and arms; 
and also that to strengthen the Amir against sucih aggression, the 
British Grovernment was willing to fortify Herat and other points on 
the frontier, and, if desired, to lend officers to discipline the army. 

(8J That Abdulla Jan should be recognized as tlie Amir’s successor 
to the exclusion of any other aspirant; and that the quejstioix of 
material aid in support of such recognition should bo discussed by tho 
Plenipotentiaries. 

(4) That a yearly subsidy should be paid to tho Amir on tho 
following conditions: 

That he should refrain from external aggression or provocation of 
his neighbours, and from entering into external relations without our 
knowledge. 

* The Amir’s eldest sou, who had rebelled on his younger brother, Abdulla 
Jan, being nominated heir to the throne. 

t Belbrc Lord Northbrook left India ho sent Major Sandeman on a Mission 
to Klielat to re-open the Bolan Pass, and endeavour to settle the differences 
between the Khan and tlie Baluchistan tribes, and between the tiibes them¬ 
selves, who were all at loggerheads. 

J Presents given by the British Government to tlie Mir of Wakhan iu 
recognition of his hospitable mception of the members of the Forsyth Mission 
on their return from Yavkund. 
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That he should decline all communication with Bussia, and refer 
her agents to us. 

That British agents should reside at Herat jind elsewhere on the 
frontier. 

That a mixed commission of Bidlish and Afghan officers should 
determine and demarcate the Amir's frontier. 

That arrangements should bo made, by allowances or otherwise, for 
free circulation of trade on the principal trade routes. 

That similar arrangements should be made for a line of telegraph, 
the direction of which was to be subsequently determined. 

That Afghanistan should be freely opoTied to Englishmen, official 
and non-official, and arr.*iiigcmciits made by the Amir, as far as 
practicable, for their safety, tliough His Highness wpuld not be 
absolutely held responsible for isolated acindents. 

The Viceroy concluded by suggesting that, if the Amir agreed to 
these proposals, a treaty might be arranged between the agents of the 
respective Governments, and ratified eitlicr at Peshawar, by the Amir 
meeting Lord Lytton there, or at Hclhi if the Amir accepted His 
Excellency's invitation to be present at the Imperial Assemblage. 

The Amir at the time vouchsafed no rt:ply whatever to those pro¬ 
posals or to the invitation to come to Delhi. 

In the autumn of 1876 preparations were commenced for the 
‘Imperial Assemblage/ which it was announced by the Viceroy would 
be held at Delhi on the first day of fToiiuary, 1877, for the purpose 
of proclaiming to the Queen’s subjects throughout India the assump¬ 
tion by Her Majesty of the title of ‘ Empress of Lidia/ To this 
AsBomblage Ijord Lytton further uuiiounccd that he proposed ‘ to 
invite the Governors, Lieutenant*Governors, and Heads of Administra¬ 
tion from all parts of the Queen’s Indian dominions, as well as the 
Princes, Chiefs, and Nobles in whoso persons the antiquity of the past 
is associated with the prosperity of the present, and who so worthily 
contribute to the splendour and stability of this groat Empire/ 

Delhi w^as selected as the place where the meeting between the 
Queen’s represenfative and the great nobles of India could most 
appropriately be held, and a committee was appointed to malcc the 
necessary arrangements. As a member of the committee I was 
deputed to proceed to Delhi, settle about the sites for the camps, and 
carry out all detaDs in communication with the locdl authorities. The 
Viceroy impressed upon me that the AaseniblageV^vas intended to 
emphasize the Proclamation Lord Ciuming issued eighteen years before, 
by which the Queen assumed the direct sovereignty of her eastern 
possessions, and that ho wished no trouble or expense to be spared 
in maldng the ceremony altogether worthy of such a great historical 
event. 

I returned to Simla in October, when my wife and I accompanied 
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tJie Comuiancl(jr-in-rhic‘f on a very delightful inarch over the Jalauri 
Pass through the Kuln valley, then over the Bubbu Pass and through 
the Kangra valley to Chainba ami Dalhoiisie. Our party consisted of 
the Chief, his Doctor (Bradshaw), l^ersian interpreter (Moore), General 
and Mrs. Luiusdea, and ourselves. The first slight shower of snow 
had just fallen on the Jalauri Pass, and as wo crossed over we dis¬ 
turbed a number of beautiful snow-phoasants and ininals busily engaged 
in scratching it away to get at their food, Tho scenery on this march 
is very fine and varied; for the moat part the timber and foliage are 
superb, and tho valleya are very fertile and pretty, lying close under 
the snow-capped mountains. 

Having inspected the ‘ Hill stations,’ we proceeded to Peshaw'ar, 
where the Viceroy had arranged to hold a conference with tho 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and the Commissioner of roshawor 
about frontier atlairs. 

Early in Deccnd»er 1 was back again at Delhi, where 1 found the 
arrangements for the several camps progressing most satisfactorily, 
and canvas cities rising up in every <lirection, 1 had previously chosen 
the site of the old cantonment for tlui camps of the Viceroy, the Com- 
manderdn-Chief, and the principal ofiicials, while for the Assemblage 
itself I had selected ground about three miles ofT, 

The Chiefs and rrincos were all settled in their several camps ready 
to meet the Viceroy, who, on his arrival, in a few graceful words 
welcomed them to Delhi, and thanked them for responding to his 
invitation. He then mounted, w'itli Lady Lytton, on a state elephant, 
and a procession was formed, which, I fancy, was about the most 
gorgeous and picturesfiuc which has over been soon even in the 
East. Tho magnificence of the Native Princes’ retinues can hardly 
bo described; their elephant-housings were of cloth of gold, or scarlet- 
and-bluo cloths embroidered in gold and silver. howdahs wore 

veritable tlrroncs of the precious metals, shaded by the most brilliant 
canopies, and the war-elephants belonging to some of the C-entral India 
and Bajputana Chiefs formed a very curious and interesting feature. 
TJicir tusks were tipped with steel; they wore shields on their fore¬ 
heads, and breastplates of flashing steel; chain-mail armour hung 
down over their trunks and covered their backs and sides; and they 
were mounted by warriors clad in chain-mail, and armed to the teeth. 
Delhi must have witnessed many splendid pageants, when the Rajput, 
the Moghul, and the Mahratta dynasties, each in its turn, was at the 
height of its glory; but never before had 1 ’rinces and Chiefs of every 
race and creed come from all parts of Hindustan, vying with each 
other as to tho magnificence of their entourage^ and met together with 
the same object—that of acknowledging and doing homage to one 
supreme Ruler. 

The next few days v/ere spent by Lord Lytton in receiving the sixty- 
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three* Ruling Princes of India according to the strictest etiquette. 
Each Prince, with his suite, was met at the entrance to the camp, and 
conducted up the street to the durbar tent by^mounted officers, the 
salute to which he was entitled being fired while the procession moved 
on. He was then presented by the Foreign Secretary to the Viceroy, 
who placed him on a chair on his right, immediately below a full- 
length portrait of Her Majesty. A satin banner, richly embroidered 
with the Chief’s armorial bearings, surmounted by the Imperial crown, 
was next brought in by Highland soldiers and planted in front of the 
throne, when the Viceroy, leading the particular Chief towards it, thus 
addressed him: ‘ I present Your Highness with this banner as a 
personal gift from Her Majesty the Queen, in commemoration of her 
assumption of the title of Empress of India. Her Majesty trusts that 
it may never be unfurled without reminding you not only of the close 
union between the throne of England and your loyal and princely 
house, but also of the earnest desire of the paramount power to see 
your dynasty strong, prosperous, and permanent.’ 

His Excellency then placed round the Chief’s neck a crimson ribbon, 
to which was attached a very handsome gold medal f with the Queen’s 
head engraved on it, adding: ‘ I further decorate you, by command of 
Her Majesty. May this medal bo long worn by yourself, and long 
kept as an heirloom in your family in remembrance of the auspicious 
date it bears.' 

The 1st January, 1877, saw the Queen proclaimed Empress of India, 
The ceremony was most imi^osing, and in every way successful. Throe 
tented pavilions had been constructed on an open plain. The throne- 
pavilion in the centre was a very graceful erection, brilliant in hangings 
and baimers of red, blue, aud wdiile satin magnificently embroidered 
in gold, with appropriate emblems. It was hexagonal in shape, and 
rather more than 200 feet in circumference. In front of this was the 
pavilion for the Ruling Ciiicfs ’and high Europeiin officials, in the form 
of a semieirclo 800 feet long. The canopy was of Star of India blue- 
and-white satin embroidered in gold, each pillar being surmomited by 
an Imperial crown. Behind the throne was the stand for the spec¬ 
tators, also in the form of a semicircle divided in the middle, and 
likewise canopied in brilliant colours. Between these two blocks was 
the entrance to the area. 

Each Chief and high official sat beneath his own baxmer, which was 
planted immediately behind his chair, and they wore all mixed up as 


* ‘ Besides the sixty-threo Ruling Chiefs, there were nearly three hundred 
titular Chiets and persons of distinction collected at the Imprial Assemblage, 
besides those included in the suites of Ruling Chiefs.—J. Talboys Wheeler, 
‘ History of the Delhi Assemblage.* 

t These gold medals were also presented to the Oovemors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and other high oificials, and to the members of tho Imperial 
Assemblage Gonunittee. . 
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znnoh as possible to avoid questions of preeedence, the result being tlm 
most wonderful mass of colour, produced from the intermingling of 
British uniforms and plumes with gorgeous eastern costumes, set off by 
a blaze of diamonds and other preoious stones. 

All the British troops brought to Delhi for the occasion were parade'd 
to the north, and the troops and retainers belonging to the Native 
Chiefs to tlie south, of the pavilion. Guards of Honour were drawn up 
on either side of the throne and at each opening by which the Ruling 
Chiefs wore to enter tho pavilion. 

The guests being all seated, a flourish of trumpets by the heralds 
exactly at noon announced the arrival of tho Viceroy. The military 
bands played a inarch, and Lord Ijytton. accompanied by Lady LyttoDi 
their daughters, and his staff, proceeded to the pavilion* His Excel¬ 
lency took his scat upon the 'throne, arrayed in his robes as Grand 
MasW of tho Btar of India, the National Anthem was played, the 
Guards of Honour presented arms, while the whole of the vast 
assemblage rose as one man* The Chief Herald was t^en commanded 
to read the Proclamation. A flouri&h of trumpets was again sounded, 
and Her Ikf ajesty was proclaimed Empress of India. 

When the Chief Herald had ceased reading, tho Royal Standard 
was hoisted, and a salute of 101 salvoes of artillery was fired, with a 
feu de joie from the long line of troops. This i>^as too much for the 
elephants. As the/eu dejoie approached nearer cold nearer to them they 
became more and more alarmed, and at last scampered off, dispersing 
the crowd in every direction. When it ceased they were quieted and 
brought back by their wahouis, only to start off again when the firing 
recommenced; but, as it was a perfectly bare plain, without anything 
for the great creatures to come in contact with, there was no harm 
done beyond a severe shaking to their riders. As the sound of the last 
BtJvo died away the Viceroy addressed tho assemblage, Whei^ he 
had ceased spet^ing, the assembly again rose m masse and joined the 
troops in gh ing several ringing cheers. 

His Highness the Maharaja bindhia then spoke as follows; * Shall i/n 
Shah PaMahaL May God bless you. Tho Princes of India bless you, 
and pray that your sovereignty and power may remain steafiast 
for ever.’ 

Sir Salar Jung rose on behalf of the boy Nizam, and said: * I am 
desired by His Highness the Nizam to request your Excellency to con¬ 
vey to Her Majesty, on the port of himself and the Chiefs of India, the 
expression of their hearty congratulations on the assumption of the 
title of Empress of India, and to assure the Queen that they pray for 
her, and for the enduring proqMrity of her Empire, both in India and 
England.* 

The Maharajas ot^ Udaipur and Jaipur, in the naiihe of the united 
Cftuels of Rajputana, begged that a telegram might be sent to the 
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Qiwn, conveying tbeir dniitol and loyal congratulationB; and the 
Mnliaraja of Kashmir expressed his gratiiication at the tenor of the Vice¬ 
roy’s speech, and declared that he should henceforth consider himself 
socure under the shadow of Her Majesty’s promoting care.* 

It is difficult to overrate the political importance of this groat 
gathermg. It was looked upon by most of the liuling Chiefs as the 
result of the Prince of Wales’s visit, niid rejoiced in os on evidence of 
Her Majesty's increased interest in, and appreciation of, the vast 
Empire of India with its many diifoient races and peoples. 

I visited all the camps, and conversed with every one of tlie Princes 
and Nobles, and eaoii lu turn expressed the same intense gratification 
at the Viceroy’s reception of him, the hiune fervent loyalty to the 
Empress, and the hanio satisfaction that the new title should have been 
announced with such appiopriate splendour and publicity. 

General rejoicings in honour of the occasion took place all over 
India, in Native States ns well as British cantonments. School-houses, 
town hallfa, hospitals, and dispensaries were founded, large numbers of 
prisoners wero released, substantial additions wore made to the pay of 
all ranks in the Native Army, as well as a considerable increase in 
numbers to the Order ot Biitish India, and the amnesty granted in 
J859 was extended to all but murden^rs and leaders in the Mutiny. 

When the Assemblogo broke up, 1 started with Sir Frederick Haines 
for a tour along the Derajat fiontier. We \isited Kohat, Bannu, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Multan, proceeded by steamer down the Indus to 
Bukkur, and theneo rode to Jacobabad. Then on to Kotri, from which 
place we went to see the battle-field of Miani, where Sir Charles Napier 
defeated the Amirs ol Sind m 1843. From Kotri we travelled to 
Simla vid Karachi and Bombay, whete we wero most hospitably onter- 
tainod by the Cominonder-in-Cluef of Bombay (Sir Charles Stavcly) and 
his wife. 

Afghan affairs were this year again giving the Viceroy a great deal of 
anxiety. The Amir had eventually agreed to a discussion of Lord 
Lytton*B proposals being held, and for this purpose Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed and Sir Lewis Polly had met at Peshawar in January, 1877 - 
The meeting, unlortunatel^, ended in a rupture, owing to Ati’e 
agent pronouninng the location 0! European officers in any part of 
Afghanistan an impossibility; and what at this crisis complicated 
matters to a most regrettable extent was the death of Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed, who had beon in failing health for some time. 

Ofi learning the death of his most trusted Minister, and the failure of 
the nogotiations, Sher AU broke into a violent fit^f passion, giving vent 
to his fury ill 4 hreatenings and invectives again* the Briti^ Govern- 

* In endeavouring to dt scribe this historical event, I liave freely refreshed 
my memoir from Tulboys Wheclm’s ‘ History of the Imperial Assenibl^,' in 
which is given a details account of the proceedings. 
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raent He declared it was not possible to corno to iorms, and that there 
was nothing left for him Init to fight; tliat ho had seven crorea of 
rupees, every one of which he would hurl at the heads of the English, 
and he ended by giving orders for njahad (a religious war) to be pro¬ 
claimed. 

For the time being nothing more could bo done with Afghanistan, 
and the Viceroy was able to turn his attention to the following im¬ 
portant questions: the transfer of Sind from Bombay to the Punjab, 
a measure which had been unanimously agreed to by Lord North¬ 
brook’s Government; the removal from the Punjab gov(^rmncnt of 
the trans-Indus tract of country, and the formation of the latter into a 
separate district-under the control of aCliiof Commissioner, who would 
be responsible to the Government of India alone for frontier adminis¬ 
tration and trans-frontier relations. This post Lord Lytton told me, 
as much to my surprise as to my gratification, that he meant to offer 
to me, if his views were accepted by the Secretary of State, It was 
above all others the appointment I should have liked. I delighted in 
frontier life and frontier men, who, with all their faults, are men, and 
grand men, too. I had felt for years what an important factor the 
trans-Indus tribes are in the defence of India, and how desirable it was 
that we should bo on better terms with them than was possible so long 
as OMT policy consisted in keeping thorn at arm’s length, and our only 
intercourse with them was confined to punitive expeditions or the visits 
of their head-men to our hard-worked officials, whose whole time was 
occupied in writing long reports, or in settling troublesome disputes 
to the satisfaction of no one. 

I now hoped to be able to put a stop to the futile blockades and 
inconclusive reprisals which had been carried on for nearly thirty years 
with such unsatisfactory results, and I looked forward to turning the 
wild tribesmen from enemies into friends, a strength instead of a 
weakness, to our Government, and to bringing them by degrees within 
the pale of civilization. My wife quite sliared my feelings, and we 
were both eager to begin our frontier life. 

As a preliminary to my engaging in this congenial employment, 
Lord Lytton proposed that I should take up the command of the 
Punjab iVontier Force. I gladly acquiesced; for I bad been a long 
time on the staff, and had had three years of the Quartermaster-General¬ 
ship. My friends expressed surprise at my accepting the position of 
Brigadier-Goneral, after having filled an appointment carrying with it 
the rank of Major-General; but this was not my view. I longed for 
a commaud, and the Frontier Force offered opportunities for active 
service afforded by no other post. 

We wei’G in Calcutta when the question was decided, and started 
very soon afterwards to make our arrangements for the brealdng up of 
our home at Simla. I took over the command of the Force on the 
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15th March, 1878. wife accompanied me to Abbottabad—the 
pretty, quiet little place in Hazara, about 4,000 £eet above the eea, 
which was to be henceforth our whiter head-quarters. For the Hummer 
months we were to be located in the higher hills, and my wife was 
anxious to see the house which I had purchased from my predecessor, 
General Keyes, at Natiagali. 80 oil wo set, nothing daunted by being 
told that we were likely to lind snow still deep in places. 

For the first part of the way we got on well enough, my wife in a 
dandy, I riding, and thirteen miles wore accomplished without much 
difficulty. Suddenly the road took a bend, and we found ourselves m 
deep snow, liiding soon proved to bo impoasiblc, and the dandy- 
bearers could not carry my wife further; so there was nothing for it 
but to walk. Wo wore sov(*n miles from our destination, and lat each 
step wo sank into the snow, wliich became dooper and deeper the higher 
wo ascended. On we trudged, till my wife declared she could go no 
further, and sat down to rest, feeling so drowsy that she entreated me 
to let her stay whore she was. Fortunately I had a small flask with 
me filled with brandy. 1 poured a little into the cup, mixed it with 
snow, and a(huini 8 tered it as a stimulant. This restored her some¬ 
what, and roused her from the state of lethargy into which she had 
fallen. Again we struggled on. Soon it became dark, except for such- 
light as the stars, aided by the snow, afforded. More than once I 
despaired of reaching the end of our jornney; but, just as I had 
become quite hoi)eloHs, wc saw lights on the hill above us, and heard 
our servants, who had preceded us, shouting to attract our attention, 
I answered, and presently they came to our assistance. Half carrying, 
half dragging her, we got L^\y wife up the steesp mountain-side; and 
at length, about 9 p.m., we arrived at the little house buried in snow, 
into which we crept through a hole dug in the snow wall which 
encircled it. We were welcomed by a blazing wood-fire and a most 
cheering odour of dinner, to which wo did full justice, after having 
got rid of our saturated garments. Next morning we started on our 
return journey at daybreak, for it was necessary to got over the worst 
port of the road before the sun liad had time to soften the snow, wliich 
the night’s frost had so thoroughly hardened that wc slipped over it 
without the least difficulty. 

This was our only visit to our now possession, for very soon after¬ 
wards I w&s informed that Lord Lytton wished me to spend the 
summer at Simla, as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab would be 
there, and His Excellency was anxious to discuss the details of the 
proposed Chief Gommissionership. My wife, therefore, returned to 
Simla at once, and I joined her at the end of May, having in the mean¬ 
while inspected every regiment and visited every post held by the 
Frontier Force between Sind and Hazara—a most interesting ex¬ 
perience, which 1 thoroughly enjoyed. 
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P 

Before continuing my story, it will, I think, be as well to recall to the 
minds of my rciadors the train of ©vents which hid to England and 
Kussia becoming at tho same moment soHoitous for the A^mir’s friend¬ 
ship, for it was this rivalry which was the immediate cause of the 
second Afghan war. 

Less than two Imndred years ago the British Empire in the East and 
llussia were separated from each other by a distance of 4,000 miles, 
llussia’s most advanced posts wore at Orenburg and Petropaulovsk, 
while England had obtained but an uncertain footing on the seaboard 
of southern India. The French were our only European rivals in India, 
and tlio advance of Russia towards tho Oxus was as little anticipated as 
was England’s advance towards the Indus. 

Thirty years later Russia began to absorb the hordes of the Kirghiz 
steppes, which gave her occupation for more than a hundred years, 
during which time England was far from idle. Bengal was coiuiucrod, 
or ceded to us, tho Madras Pre^hidency established, and Bombay had 
become an important settlement, with the result that, in the early part 
of this century, the distance betwccji the Russian and English posacs- 
fiions had been diminished to less than 2,()00 miles. 

Our progress wa now more rapid. While Russia was laboriously 
crossing a barren desert, the North-AVest Provinces, the Carnatic, tho 
territories of the Peshwa, Sind, and the Punjab, successively came under 
our rule, and by 1850 we had oxtendod our dominions to the foot of the 
mountains beyond tho Indus. 

Russia by this time, having overcome the difficulties of the desert, 
had established herself at Aralsk, near the junction of the Syr Daria 
with the waters of Lake Aral; so that in fifty years the distance between 
the outposts of the two advancing Powers in Asia had been reduced to 
about 1,000 miles. 

Repeated successful wars with Persia, and our desertion of that 
Power owing to the conviction that we could no longer defend her 
against the Russians, had practically placed her at their mercy, and 
they liad induced Persia, in 1887, to undertake the siego of Herat. At 
the same time, the Russian Ambassador at Teheran had despatched 
Captain Vitkievitch to Kabul with letters from himself and from the 
Czar to the Amir, in tho hope of getting Dost Mahomed Ivhan to join 
the Russians and Persians in their alliance against the English. 

Vitkiovitch’s arrival at Kabul towards the end of 1837 had been anti¬ 
cipated by Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes, who had been 
sent three months before by Lord Auckland on a klission to the Amir, 
ostensibly to improve our commercial relations with the Afghans, but 
in reality to prevent them from joining the Russo-Persianallianco. 
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Buruos had been most cordially received by Dost Malioinod, who 
hoped, with the help of the Indian Qovernruent, to recover the district 
of Peshawar, which had been wrested from him by the Sikhs. Vit- 
kievitch's reception was proportionately discouraging, and for some 
weeks he could not obtain on interview with the Amir. 

The Dost’s hopes, however, were not fulfilled. Wo declined to give 
him any aBsistance towards regaining possession of Peshawar or 
defending his dominions, should his refusal to join with Persia and 
Russia draw down upon him the enmity of those Powers. 

Vitkievitcli, who had been patiently Ijiding his time, was now token 
into favour by the Amir, who accorded him a reception which fully 
compensated for the neglect Avith which ho had xu'oviously been 
treated. 

Burnes remained at Kabul until the spring of 1838, arid then returned 
to India to roj^ort that Dost Mahoitied had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the Eusso-Persian alliance. 

Under pressure from the English Ministry the Governor-Gonortil of 
India determined to take the extreme measure of deposing an Amir 
who had shown himself so liostilely inclined, and of placing on the 
throne of Kabul a Ruler who, it Avas hoped, would feel that it was to 
his interest to keep on good terms with us. It avus for this object that 
the first Afghan Avar* was undcirtaken, which ended in the murder of 
our nominee, Shah Shnja, and the triumphant rtjliirn of Dost Mahomed. 
The disastrous failure of our action in this matter taught the British 
Government that our frontier on the Hutlej was too far removed for us 
to think of exercising any real intiiienco in Afghanistan, and that the 
time had not arrived to warrant our intofering in Afghan affairs. 

After this came our war Avith the Hikhs, resulting in our conquest of 
the Punjab, and our frontier becoming conterminous with that of 
Afghanistan on the banks of the Indus. 

There was a lull in the moveiuents of lUissia in Central Asia until 
after the Crimean War of 1854-50, which, while temporarily checking 
the designs of Russia in Europe, seems to have stimulated her progress 
in the East. After the passage of the great desert, Russia found her* 
self in the midst of fertile and settled countries, whoso provinces fell 
imder her control as rapidly as those of India had fallen under ours, 
until in 1864 Chimkent was occupied, the point beyond which Prince 
Gortchakoff stated that there was no intention on the part of Russia to 
make further advances. 

Notwithstanding these assurances, Tashkent was captured on the 
29th June of the following year. In 1866 Khojent was successfully 

* It ia instnictive to note how remarkably similar were the circumstances 
which brought about tlic iii'st and second Afghan Avars, vi^., the presence of 
Russian officers at Kabul. 
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assaulted. Tisakh fell on the 30th October; and in the spring of 1867 the 
fort of Yani-Kargan in the Nurata mountains was seized and occupied. 

Bokiiora alone rcm-'iined unconquered, but the Baler of that State, 
after vainly endeavouring to gain assistance from Afghanistan and to 
enlist the sympathies of the Indian Government, was compelled to sue 
for peace. 

Important as those acquisitions were, they attracted but little atten¬ 
tion in England, owing partly to the policy of non-interference which 
had boon'adoptod as regards Ccnitral Asian ailaira, and f)artly to the 
British public being absorbed in European politics, until 1B68, when 
the occupation of Samarkand by Eussia caused considerable exeitement, 
not to say consternation, amongst the authorities in England. 

Conferences took place in tlio spring of 1H70 between Lord Claren¬ 
don, the Secretary of State for h'’oreign Affairs, and Baron Bi*unow, 
tlie Eussian Ambassador, with the object of doLennining a neutral 
zone, which should be the limit of tho possessions of England and 
Eussia in Central Asia. For nearly time years, Kussia was persistent 
in her endeavours to have Afghanistan placed outside the pale of 
British induenco; but the Indian Government were equally persistent 
in pointing out the danger of agreeing to such an arrangement, and it 
was not until the blst January, 187B, that the boundary, which neither 
England nor Eussia might cross, was finally agreed upon. 

Six months later the conquest of Khiva by Eussia was effected. It 
was at first given out that the expedition was to punish acts of 
brigandage, and to rescue fifty Eussian prisoners, but was on no 
account to lead to a prolonged occupancy of the Khanate. Count 
Schouvaloff, tho Eussian Statesman who was deputed to communicate 
the object of tho expedition to the British Government, declared that 
a positive promise to this effect might be given to the British public, 
as a proof of the friendly and pacific intentions of his master the Czar; 
but, notwithstanding those assurances, the Eussians never left Khiva, 
and it has been a Eussian possession from that time. 

Thus, in a little more than twenty years, Eussia had made a stride 
of 600 miles towards India, leaving but 400 miles between her outposts 
and those of Great Britain. Eussia’s southern boundary was now, in 
fact, almost conterminous with the northern boundar^^ of Afghanistan, 
near enough to cause tho Euler of that country considerable anxiety, 
and make him feel that Eussia had become a dreaded neighbour, and 
that the integrity of his kingdom could not be maintained save fey the 
aid of one of the two great Towers between whoso fire he now found 
himself. 

I have endeavoured to show how it was that Shor Ali, notwith¬ 
standing bis soreness and disappointment at the many rebuffs he had 
received from us in the earlier paiii of his oaieer, gratefully remem* 
bered the timely aid afforded him by Sir John Lawrence, and the 
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princely reception accorded to hiin by Lord Mayo, and was still quite 
prepared in 1878 to enter into friendly relations witlj us, provided we 
would recognize his favourite son as his hoir, and give a direct promise 
of aid in the event of Russian aggression. Our refusal to accede to 
these terms, added to our adverse decision in regard to the Sistan 
boundary, turned Sher Ali from a friend into an enemy, and ho de¬ 
cided, as his father had done forty years before, to throw in his lot 
with Russia. 


CHAl^TER XLIV. 

In 1877 Russia declared war with Turkey; for morb than a year 
fighting had been going on between th(j two countries, and as it 
seemed possible to the British Government that England might in the 
end be drawn into the contest, it was deemed expedient to obtain help 
from India, and a force of about 5,000 Native soldiers was despatched 
from Bombay to Malta in resj^onso to the demand from home. 

Russia answered this move on our part by ijicreased activity in 
Central Asia; and in June, 1878, it was reported 1>y Major Cavagnari, 
Deputy-Commissioner of lY^shawar, that a Russian Envoy of the same 
rank as the Governor ^General of Tashkent was about to visit Kabul, 
and that General Kauffman n had written to the Amir tlxat the Envoy 
must be received as an Ambassador deputed by tlie Czar himself. A 
few days later further reports were received of Russian troops being 
mobilized, and of the intention of Russia to csUblish cantonments on 
the ferries of Kilif and Kerki on the Oxus. 

The Amir, it was said, smurnoned a council of the leading Chiefs, 
to discuss the question whether it would be most advantageous for 
Afghanistan at this juncture to side with Russia or with England; it 
was decided apparently in favour of the former, for from the moment 
General StolietotFs Mission set foot on Afghan territory it met with 
an enthusiastic reception. Five miles from the capital Stolietoff and 
his companions were welcomed by the Foreign Secretary, They w'ero 
then mounted on richly-caparisoned elephants, and escorted by a large 
body of troops to the Bala Hissar, where the following morning they 
wore reeved in state by Sher Ali, and the nobles of highest degree in 
his kinjifdom.* 

* Ou the 13th June, the day on which the Berlin Congress held its first 
sitting, the news of the anproach of (Jeucral Stolictoifs Mission reached 
Kabul. The Russians hopea that the Mission might inilucncc the decision of 
the Berlin Congress, and although its despatch was repudiated W the Imperial 
Government at St. Petersburg, it was subsequently ascertainca on excellent 
authorily tlftt the project of sending a Mission to Kabul was discussed three 
timjk at the Council of^ Ministers, and, according to a statement in the 
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On tho evo of the day that tho MiBsion entered Kabul, StolietoiT 
received a despatch from General Kaufftnann giving liim the heads of 
the Berlin Treat^^, with the following commentary iii the handwriting 
of tho Governor-General himself: • If the news bo true, it is indec^d 
melancholy adding, however, that tho Congress had finished its 
sittings, and that, therefore, the Envoy in his negotiations with the 
Amir had better refrain from arranging any distinct measures, or 
making any positive promises, and ‘ not go tjeneralhj as far as would 
have been advinahle if war nnth Engla/nd had been threatened' 
Evidently these instructions greatly modified the basis of StoliotofTs 
negotiations with Shor Ali; for, although tlic liusaians deny that an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Afghan Ruler was contem¬ 
plated, it scorns probable, from the tone of KauJIiiumn's despatch, that 
the Envoy’s instnietions were elastic enough to admit of such an 
ari'angeinent had the circuiiistauc-cs of the case made it desirable— 
c,g„ had the Berlin Congress failed to establish ponce in Europe. 

In telegrapliing to the Secretary of State an account of these pro¬ 
ceedings at Kabul, the Viceroy requested explicit iustinictions from Her 
Majesty’s Governuieiit as to whether this conduct on the part of Russia 
and Afghanistan was to be loft to the Governniont of India to deal with 
as a matter betwt‘en it and the Amir, or whether, having regard to 
Russia’s formal promises, it would bo treated as an Imperial question 
‘ In the former case,’ he coindudcd, ‘ I sluill propose, witli your approval, 
to insist on an immediate suitable reception of a British Mission/ 

Lord Lytton's proposition was approved of by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and a letter* was at once written by the Viceroy to the 


Jounuil de SL Felcrnbounj. orders were sejit in April, 1878, to General 
Kautlrminn regariliug its despatch. About the same time, the Russian 
Miuiatcr of War }>ro|losod that the Army of the Caucasus should be transferred 
bodily across the Caspian to Astrabad, whence the troops would maich in two 
columns on Htjrat; while tiuee columns, amounting in the aggregate to 
14,000 men, were to move direct upon the Oxus from Turlceslan. The main 
part of tliis scheme was never canied into ellcct, probably from its being 
found ttio great an undertaking at a time when Russia had scarcely obtained 
a footing beyond the Caspian, but tlie minor movement was partially carried 
out. Tho largest of the three columns, under Kaidl'niaun's own command, 
moved fr(»m Tashkent, throxigh Samarkand, to Jam, the most southern point 
of the Russian possessions at that time, and within Urn marches of Kilif, the 
main ferry over the Oxus. There it remained for some weeks, when it returned 
to Tashkent, the Afghan ex|Hjditiou being abandoned in consequence of the 
Treaty of Berlin having been signed. 

SlMIiA, 

* lUh Axigiistj 1878. 

* The authentic intelligence which I have lately received of fclie course of 
recent events at Kabul and in the countries bordering on Afghanistan has 
rendered it necessary that 1 should communicate fully and without reserve 
with your Highness upon matters of importance which concern the interests 
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Amir, announcing that a Mission would shortly bo despatched to 
luibul witli General Sir Neville Chamberlain, at that lime Com- 
luander-iu-Chicf in Madras, as its responsible bead. 

Major Cavagnari was at the same time directed to inform the 
authorities at Kabul that the object of the Mission was altogether 
friendly, and that a refusal to grant it a free passage and safe conduct, 
such as had been accorded to the Kiissian Envoy, would be considered 
as an act of open hostility. 

Intimation of the Viceroy’s intentions reached Kabul on the 17th 
August, the day on which the Amir’s favourite son, Abdulla Jan, died. 
This untoward event was taken advantage of to delay answering the 
Viceroy’s letter, but it was not allowed in any M^ay to interfere with the 
progress of the negotiations Avith llussia. When these were completed, 
StolietofT inquired from Blier Ali whcither he meant to receive tho 
English Mission, whereupon tho Amir asked for the General’s advice 
in the matter. StolietofF, while replying somewhat evasivclj^ gave 
Sher Ali to imderstand that the siimiltaneous presence of Embassies 
from two countries in almost hostile relations with each other would 
not be quite convenient, upon Avhich His Highness decided not to allow 
the British Mission to ojiter Afghanistan. This decision, however, was 
not communicated to the Viceroy, and on the 21st September the 
Mission* marched out of Peshawar and encamped at Jamrud, three 
miles short of the Kyber Pass. 

of India and of Afghanistan. For this reason, I have considered it expedient 
to depute a special and confidential British Envoy of high rank, who is known 
to your Highness—his Excellency Oeuoral Sir Neville Bowles Chainberlain, 
Knight Grand Ooss of the Most Honourahlo Order of the Bath, Knight 
Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of tlie Star of India, Conimander- 
in-Chief of the Madras Army—to visit your Highness immediately at Kabul, 
in order that he may converse ])orsoiially with your Highness regarding these 
urgent affairs. It appears certain that they can best bo arranged for the 
welfare and tranquillity of both States, and for the preservation of friendship 
between the two Governments, by a full and frank statement of the present 
position. This letter is therefore sent in advance to your Highness by the 
naud of Nawab Gholani Hussein Khan, C.S.L, a faithful and honoured Sinlar 
of my Governnicnt, Avho will explain all necessary details as to tho time and 
maimer of tho Envoy’s vtsit. It ia asked that your Highness may be pleased 
to Issue commands to your Sirdars, and to all other authorities in Afghanistan, 
upon the route between Peshawar and Kabul, that they sliall make, without 
any delay, whatever arrangements are necessary and i>ropcr for effectively 
securing to my Envoy, the representative of a friendly Power, due sam 
conduct and suitable accommodation according to his dignity, while passing 
with his retinue through the dominions of your Highness. 

‘ I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for your Highness, and 
to subscribe myself.’ 

^ Tho Mission was composed of General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C.B., 
G.O.S.l. ; Major Cavagnari, C.S.l. ; Surgeon-Major Bellow, C.S.L ; M^or 
0. St. John, R.£. ; Captajn St V. Hammick, 43rd Foot; Captain F^Onslow, 
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In consoquencoof the extremely hostile attitude o£ the Amir, and the 
very unsatisfactory reply received from General Faiz Mahomed Khan, 
commanding the Afghan troops in the Kyber Pass, to a letter* he had 
written a few days before, Sir Neville Chamberlain suspected that the 
advance of tlie Mission would be opposed, and, in order ‘to reduce to a 
minimum any indignity that might be offered to our Government,* he 
deputed Miijor Cavagnari to ride on with a few sowars to Ali Masjid, a 
tort ten miles beyond the mouth of the Pass, and demand leave for the 
Mission to proceed. 

Madras Cavalry; Lieutenant Neville Olmnibcilain, Contra] India Horse ; 
Maharaj Pertap Sing of Jodlqmr; and Sirdar Obed UlJa Khan, of Tonk. 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. Jenkins ami Captain W, Batiyc were with the escort. 

“ ‘ Pesitawak, 

"^C)fh Sf‘/>/cmher^ 1878. 

(After comidinnnits.) ‘1 write to infonii you that, by eonniiand of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, a friendly Mission of 
British ohicers, with a suitable escort, is about to proceed to Kabul through 
the Khyber Pass, and intimation of the despatch of this Mission has been 
duly conmiunicatcd to His Highness the Amir by the hand of the Nawab 
Ghulam Hussein Khan. 

‘ I hear iliat an official from Kabul has recently visited you at AH Masjid, 
and he has doubtless instnicted you in accordance with His Highness the 
Amir’s cotnnmuda. As, liowever, inforniatiou has now been received that 
you have summoned from Peshawar the Kliyber headmen with whom we were 
making arrangements for the safe conduct of the British Mission through the 
Khvber Pass, 1 tlierefore wiitt* to intiuire from you whether, in accordance 
with the instructions you have received, you arc preimred to guarantee the 
safety of the British Mission to Daka or not; and 1 request that a clear reply 
to this inquiry may be speedily ermimunicated by the hand of the bearer of 
this letter, as I cannot delay my departure from Peshawar. It is well known 
that the Khyber tribes are in receipt of allowances from the Kabul Govern¬ 
ment, and also, like other independent tribes on this frontier, have relations 
w’ith the British Govermnent. It may be well to let you know that when the 
pi'csent negotiations were opened witli tlie Khyber tribes, it was solely with 
the object of an-anging with them for the safe conduct of the Biitish Mission 
tlirough the Khyber Pass, in the same nuinner as was done in regard lo the 
despatch of our Agent, the Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan ; and the tribes 
were given clearly to uiidci’stand that those negotiations were in no way 
intended to prejudice their relatious with Ills Highness the Amir, as it was 
well known that the object of the British Mission was altogether of a friendly 
character to His Highness the Amir and the people of Afghanistan. 

* I trust that, in accordance with the instoctions you have received from 
His Higliness the Amir, your reply to tliia letter will be satisfactory, and that 
it will coutain the required assurances that the Mission will be safely con¬ 
ducted to Daka. I sliall expect to receive your reply to this letter not later 
than the 18th instant, so please understand that the matter is most urgent. 

‘ But at the same time, it is ray duly to inform you, in a frank and friendly 
manner, that if your answer is not what I trust it will be, or if you delay to 
send an early reply, I shall have no alternative but lo make wdiatever arrange¬ 
ments may seem to me best for carrying out the instructious I liave received 
iiom my own Government , 
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When within a mile of tho fort, Oavagnari was met by a body of 
Afridia, who warned him that the road ahead was bloched by Afghans, 
and that if he ventured further he would be fired upon. On this 
Cavagnari halted, and while in the act of writing a letter to Faiz 
Mahomed, complaining of the treatment he had met with, and in¬ 
forming him that he and his companions intended to proceed until fired 
upon, an act the responsibility for which would rest with the Amir’s 
representatives, a message was brought him from Faiz Mahomed to the 
effect that he was coming to meet him, and would hear anything he 
had to communicate. 

The interview took place near a water-mill on tho right bank of the 
stream which fiows under Ali Masjid. I have several times since 
ridden past the spot and pictured to myself tho meeting between the 
British political officer and the Afghan General. It wad a meeting of 
most portentous moment, for its result would mean peace or war. 

Faiz Mahomed’s bearing was perfectly courteous, but he made it 
clear that he did not intend to permit tho Mission to pass, eyplaining 
that he was only acting as a sentry under instructions from Kabul, and 
that he was bound to resist the entrance of tlie Mission into Afghiin 
territory with all the force at his disposal, lie spoke with considerable 
warmth, and told Cavagnari that but for their personal friendship he 
would, in obedience to the Amir’s orders, have shot down him and his 
escort. 

I Faiz Maliomed’s followers were not so respectful in their bearing as 
their Chief, and their manner warned Cavagnari that it was unad- 
visable to prolong the conversation; he, therefore, took leave of the 
Afghan General, and returned to Jamrud. The Mission was dissolved,* 
our Agent at Kabul was ordered to return to India, and Cavagnari was 
instructed to remain at Peshawar and arrange for alienating the Afridis 
in the Khyber from the Amir’s interests. 

In reporting these circumstances to the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India expressed their regret that this final endeavour 
on their part to arrive at some definite understanding with the Amir 
of Kabul should have been thus met with repudiation and affront, and 
concluded their despatch in the following words: * The repulse of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain by Sher Ali at his frontier while tho Bussian 

* In a letter to Lord Lyttoii reporting the rebuff tlio Mission had en¬ 
countered, General Chamberlain wi'ote : ‘ No man was ever more anxious than 
I to preserve peace and secure friendly solution, and it was only when I 
plainly saw tho Amir’s fixed intention to drive ns into a cf>mer that I told 
you we must either sink into a position of merely obeying hia behests on all 
points or stand on our rights and risk rupture. Nothing could have been 
more distinct, nothing more humiliating to the dignity of the British Crown 
and nation ; and I bmieve that but for the decision and tact of Cavagnari at 
one period of the interview, the lives of the British officers and the Native 
following wem in considerable danger*’ 
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emissaries are still at Ids capital has proved the inutility of diplomatic 
expedients, and has deprived the Amir of all claim upon our further 
forbearance.’ 

It had been arranged that, if it were unfortunately found to bo 
necessary to support political efforts by military measures, two columns 
should be mobilized, ono at Sukkur on the Indus, for an advance in 
the direction of Kandahar, the other at Kohat for operations in the 
Kuram vjiUcy, and that I was to have command of the latter. As 
soon, therefore, as the tidings of Sir Neville’s repulse was received, I 
started from Simla to bo on tho spot in case the proposal to employ 
force should bo sanetioned by tlie authorities in England. 

Between the time of my leaving Simla arid ray arrival at Kohat on 
the 9th October, it was decided to employ a third column to make a 
demonstration in the direction of the Khyber for the purpose of clear¬ 
ing the Amir’s troops out of the pass.* 

Tho formation of this column was no doubt a wise move, as the 
Afghans were holding Ali Masjid, the spot on which the insult had 
been offered to our Envoy, and tho presence of a force on this line 
would tend to relieve the pressure against my column; but looked at 
from my point of view, this third column was not quite so desirable, 
as it involved tho withdrawal of three of my most eflicieut regiments, 
and the transfer of a large number of my transport animals to the 
Khyber for its use. There was some consolation, however, in the ftujt 
that my old friend Major-General Sir Samuel Browne, who had been 
named for the command in tho Khyber, was to be the gainer by my 
' loss. 

Major-General Donald Stewart, who was in England, was tele¬ 
graphed for to command the Kandahar column, the advanced portion 
of which, it was intended, should push on under Major-General 
Biddulph to strengthen Quetta. 

The long-expocted roplyf from the Amir to the Viceroy’s letter of 

* The approximate strength of tho three columns was as follows: 



Officers. 

Men. 

Onus. 

I. The Kariflahar Field Force 

265 

12,599 

78 

11. Tho Kiiram Field Force. 

116 

6,549 

18 

III. The Peshawar Valley Field Force 

325 

15,854 

48 


706 

35,002 

144 


t ‘Kabul, 



* Qth OciohcT^ 1878. 

(After compliments.) ‘Your Excellency’s despatch regarding the sending 
of a friendly Mission lias been received through Nawab Gholam Hussein 
Khan; I un<leTBtan<l its jmrport, but the Nawab had not yet an audience, 
nor had your Excellency’s letters been seen by me when a communication was 
received to the address of my servant, Mirzs llabibulla Klmti, from llio 
Commissioner of Peshawar, and was read. I am astonished and dismayed by 
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the 14th August was received at Siiula on the 19th October. Its tone 
was considered extremely discourtaous; it contained no apology for 
the public affront offered to the British Oovemment, and indicated no 
desire for improved relations, "" 

The reply was at once communicated to the Secretary of State, who 
was further informed that the Government of India proposed the 
following measures:— 

The immediate issue of a manifesto which should define the cause 
of offence, declare a friendly disposition towards the Afghan people 
and reluctance to interfere in tlicir internjil affairs, and should fix the 
whole responsibility of what might liappon iipon the Amir. 

An advance into the Kuram valley as soon as tlic force at Kohat was 
ready to move. 

The expulsion of the Afghan troops holding the Khyner Pass. 

An advance from Quetta into Pisliin, or, if necessary, to Kandahar. 

Lord Cranbrook (who had succeeded the Marquis of Salisbury os 
Secretary of State for India) replied* that he did not consider matters 
to be at present ripe for taking the extreme measures recommended 
by the Government of India, and that, laifore crossing the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, a letter should bo addressed to the Amii* demanding, in 
temperate language, an apology, and the acceptance of a permanent 
Mission within Afghan limits; that sufficient time should be given for 


tliia letter, written tbreatoniiigly to a well-intentioned friend, replete with 
contentions, and yet nominally regarding a IVieiidly Mission. Coming thus 
by force, what result, or prolit, or fruit, could I'ome of it? Following this, 
three other letters fi’om aliove-mcntioned source, in the very same strain, 
addressed to my oilicials, Ijave been perused by me Thus, during a period 
of a few days several letUsi's from that quaricr have all been before me, and 
none of them l»ave been'free from Iiarsh cxpressioiis and hard words, repugnant 
to courtesy and politeness, .and in lone contrary to the ways of friendship and 
intcrcoiu’se. Looking to the iact tli.at I am at this time assaulted by affliction 
and grief at the hand ol* fate, and that great trouble has possessed my soul, in 
the officials of the British (Joveninient ]>atipnce anil sileuee would have been 
specially becoming. Let your ICxccllmcy take into consideration this harsh 
and hrifcthless haste with wliicdi the desired object and place of conference 
have been seized UTK}n,"and liow the officials of the Government have l)een led 
into discussion and subjection to reproach. Thei‘c is some difference between 
this and tlie pure road of frienilaliip and goodwill. In alluding to those 
writing of the officials of the opposite Govermiicnt which have emanated 
from tliom, and are at this time in the jwssesaion of my own officials, the 
latter have in no respect desired to show enmity or opposition towards the 
British Government, nor, indeed, do they with any other Power desire enmity 
or strife ; but when any other Power, without cause or reason, shows animosity 
towards this Government, the matter is left in the hands of God, and to His 
will. The esteemed Nawab Gholam Hussein Khiui, the bearer of this dcsj)atch, 
has, in accordance with written instructions received from the British Govern¬ 
ment, asked for permission to retire, and it lias been gi'anted.* 

* 25th October, 
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tho,receipt of a reply to this letter (the text of which was' to be tele¬ 
graphed to Lord Cranbrook for Approval before despatch), and that 
meanwhile the massing of troops Bhould be continued, and adequate 
forces assembled at the various points where the frontier would be 
crossed if war were declared. The Secretary of State went on to say: 
‘ There must be no mistake at to our show Of power to enforce what 
we require; this lo(m9 penitentiec should be allpwcd before hostile acts 
arc committed against the Amir.* 

^riicao instructions wore carried out, and on the 30th October the 
ultimatum was despatched to Slier Ali, informing fiim that, unless his 
ac(^c*planco of the conditions were received by the Viceroy not later 
than the 20th Noveniber, he would bo treated by the British Govern¬ 
ment as a declared enemy. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

It was a proud, albeit a most anxious, moment for me when I assumed 
command of the Kuram Field Force; though a local Major-General, 
I was only a Major in iny regiment, and save for a short experience 
on one occasion in Lusliai, I had never had an opportunity of com¬ 
manding troops in the field. Fiarnestly longing for success, I was 
intensely interested in ascertaining the qualities of those who wore to 
aid mo in achieving it. To this end I lost no time in taking stock of 
the several officers and corps who Avere to be associated with me, some 
of whom were personally knoAvii to me, while others I had never met 
before; and in endeavouring to satisfy mYself as to their qualifications 
and fitness for their several posts, I could not help feeling that they 
must be equally anxious as to iny capability for command, and that 
the inspection must bo of nearly as great moment to them as to mo. 

The results of a very close investigation were tolerably satisfactory, 
but there were weak points in my armour which gave me grave cause 
for anxiety. 

I came to the conclusion that the force was not numerioJiUy strong 
enough for the very difficult task before it—in the first instance, the 
occupation of the Kuram valley and the expulsion of all Afghan 
garrisons south of the Shutorgardan Pass, and in the second, as oppor¬ 
tunity might offer, the pushing "my reconnaissances into the Khost 
valley, and, if military considerations would admit, the dislodging the 
Ainir*s administration from that tract of country, so os to prevent the 
Kabul Government drawing supplies from it. Finally, I was directed 
to explore the roads leading to the unknown region beyond Khost. 

The Shutorgardan- was not less than 180 miles from Kohat, the 
garrison of which station would, on my departure, be reduced to a 
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minimum) and Bawal Pin^, the nearest place from which aid could 
be procured, was 180 miles still further ofl*, separated from Kohat by 
an execrable road and the swiftly-fiowing river Indus, crossed by a 
precarious bridge of boats. It had to be talcen into account also that 
the various Afridi tribes were watching their opportunity, and at the 
first favourable moment, in common with the tribesmen nearer Kuram, 
they might be expected to take adva?itage of our weakness and attack 
our convoys and the small posts wliich had necessarily to be estab¬ 
lished along our line of communication. 

The attitude of the Mahornodan sepoys, of whom there were large 
numbers in four out of iny six Native Infantry regiments, was also a 
cause of considerable anxiety; for 1 was aware that they were not 
altogether happy at the prospect of taking part in a war against their 
co-rcligionist, the Itulcr of AfghantHtan, and that the niuUas were 
already urging them to desert our cause. 

Furthermore, 1 discovered that my only British Infantry Kegiment, 
the 2nd Battalion of the 8th Foot, was sickly to a degree, and there¬ 
fore in an unserviceable condition. It was largely composed of quite 
young, unaceliioatiKcd soldiers, peculiarly susceptible to fever—that 
terrible scourge which fills the hospitals of our Punjab stations in the 
autumn of each j'car, 1 rode out to meet the battalion on its way into 
Kohat, and was horrified to scci the long line of doolies and ambulance- 
carts by which it was accompanied. 

The inefficient state of the trauspoi't added to my anxieties. Not¬ 
withstanding the difficulties experienced in former campaigns from the 
same cause, tlio Governmei^t had neglected to take any steps for the 
organization of a proper iransjwrt service while wc were at peace; 
consequently, when o^orything should have boon ready for a start, 
confusion reigned supreme in this all-important department. Large 
numbers of camels, mules, and bullocks arrived daily, picked up at 
exorbitant prices from anyone who would supply them; but most*of 
tlieso animus wore quite unfit to enter upon the hard work of a cam¬ 
paign, and with a totally inexperienced and quite insufficient staff of 
officers to supervise them, it was evident that the majority must 
spccumb at an early date. 

Hardly had I realized these shortcomings in the constitution and 
equipment of my column than I received intelligence -which led mo to 
believe that the Afghans would hold the Peiwar Kotal (the pass leading 
into Afghanistan over the range of mountains bounding the Kuram 
valley) in great strength, and were determined to oppose our advance 
at this point. Under the^e circumstances I felt myself justified in 
representing to the powers at Simla that I considered the number of 
troops at my disposal inadequate for^ the task they .were expected to 
perform, which representation resulted in the 28rd Pioneers, whose 
transfer to the Khyber column had been under consideration, being 

as 
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left with me, and the 72iid Highlanders, a battery of Field Artillery, 
and the 28th Funjah Infantry, being sent to Kohat. Of these, how¬ 
ever, I was allowed to take on with me only one wing of the 72nd, 
half the battery, and the 28th Punjab Infantry; and the last-named 
regiment I could hardly consider as part of my force, for when we 
should arrive at Thai, our furthest frontier post, it would have to bo 
dropped, with a wipg of the 5th Punjab Cavalry and No. 2 Mountain 
Battery, to garrison that place. 

This small reinforcement was not given to me without considerable 
demur on the part of the military authorities, who had made up their 
minds that the Kuram column would meet with slight, if any, 
opposition, and that the chief stand would be made in the Khyber. 
Lord Lytton, however, supported my appeal, as did Hir Neville 
Chamberlain, who was then acting as Military Member of Council, 
and who had personal knowledge of the great natural strength of the 
Peiwar Kotal position. 

I next turned my attention to the transport, and endeavoured by all 
the means I could think of to render it moro efheient. A certain 
portion of it I placed in regimental charge; I had the men instructed 
in loading and unloading, and I took great care that the animals were 
not overladen. 

Happily, I had a very able staff. Major Galbraith, the Assistant- 
Adjutant-Gcneral, though new to the work, proved eicej)tioTially good, 
and Captain Badcoek, the chief Commissariat officer, and Major 
Collett aral Captain ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, officers of the Quartcrmastoi*- 
GencraPa department, whom I had myself selected, I coTild thoroughly 
depend upon. 

As regards my own personal staff I was equally lucky, Captain 
Pretyraan of the E.A. being my A.D.C., and Lieutenant Neville 
Chamberlain, of the Central India Horse, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Villiera, of the Grenadier Guards, my Orderly officers. 

As political adviser I had witli me an old friend and schoolfellow, 
Colonel Garrow Watcrfield, Commissioner of Peshawar, who brought 
with him a large following of Native gentlemen coiinoctod with the 
frontier, by whom he thought onr intercourse with the tribesmen 
would bo assisted. With scarcely an exception they proved loyal, and 
throughout the campaign helped rne materially. 

Knowing how important it was to secure the interest of the Chiefs 
Khans of the border on our side, especially those who had 
influence in the Kuram valley, we lost no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them while we were at Kohat. They were friendly 
and full of promises, but it was clear that lihe amount of assistance to 
be given by them depended on whether or not our occupation of 
Kuram was to be permanent, and on this important point I solicited 
definite instructions. I reported to the Commander-in-Chief that, 
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from all I had learnt, the advent of a British force would be welcomed 
by the people, provided they understood that it was the forerunner of 
annexation; that in this case we should be regarded as deliverers, and 
all the resources of the country would bo placed at our disposal; but 
if the people were led to believe that the force would be withdrawn 
when o\ir work was finished, and that they would bo again handed 
over to the tender mercies of the Ivabul (jovornnient, we must expect 
no aid from them, as they would naturally dread the resentment of 
their Afghan rulers. 

In reply, I was informed that 1 could assure the people of Kuram 
that our occupation would be pex-mauent; and my being enabled to 
make this promise was undoubtedly the explanation of the friendly 
reception we met with on entering the valley, and the cause of my 
receiving at the same time a letter from the Chief of the Turis (the 
inhabitants of the Kurairi valley), inquiring when wo might be 
expected, as they were suffering greatly from the tyranny of the 
Afghan Government, and were anxiously waiting the arrival of the 
British. 


CHArTEK XLVT. 

By the 15th November iny column* (consisting of British and 

8,990 Native soldiers, with 13 guns) was concentrated at Thai, and on 
the 20th—the limit of time given to the Amir—no reply having been 
vouchsafed to the Viceroy's ultimatum, orders were issued to the three 
columns to advance the next day.f 

* The details of tlie column are given in the Appendix. 

t On the 30th November a subuidinate officer of the Kabul Government 
readied Sir Sanmcl lirownc’a camp at Daka, and delivered iho following letter 
from the Amir to the address of the Viceroy: 

‘From his Hiouness thk Amir of Kaiuti, to tuk Viceroy of India. 

‘Kaiittl, 19th A^avftmhcrf 1878. 

‘ Be it known to your Excellency that I have nx^eived, an<l read from 
beginning to end, the friendly letter which your Excellency has sent, in retdy 
to the letter I despatched by Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan. With regard to 
the expressions used by your Excellency in the beginning of yonr letter, 
referring to the friendly character of the Mission and the goodwill of the 
British Governiuent, I leave it to your Excellency, whose wisdom and justice 
are universally admitted, to decide whether any reliance can be placed upon 
goodwill, if it be evidonoed by words only. But if, on the other hand, good¬ 
will really consists of deeds and actions, tlien it has not been manifested by 
the various wishes that have been expressed, and tlie proposals that have 
been made by British officials during the last few years to officials of this God- 
granted Government—moposals which, from their nature, it was impossible 
for them to comply witn. 

* One of these proposals referred to my dutiful son, the ill-staiTod wretch, 

23—2 
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The Kurarn valley, from which my force received its designation, is 
about 60 miles long, and from '6 to 10 miles wide. On every side rise 
high and magnificently-wooded mountains, those on the north and east 
being the most lofty and precipitous, while on the north-west projects 
the spur which runs down from Sika Eoim, the highest peak of the 


Mahomed Yiikiih Khau, and was contained m a letter addressed by the 
officials of the llritish Goverumont to the British Agent then residing in 
Kabul. It was written in that letter that, “if the said Yakub Khan be 
released and set at liberty, our f]'iendslii]i with the Afghan Government will 
be firmly cemented, but that otherwise it will not.*^ 

* There arc several other grounds of complaint of similar' nature, which 
contain no evidence of goodwill, but which, on the contrary, were effective in 
increasing llio aversion and apprehension already entertained by the subjects 
of this (Jod-granted Govemineiil, 

‘■With regard to my refusal to I’cfieive the British Mission, yonr Excellency 
has stated that it wtruld a]>poar from my conduct that I was actuated by 
feelings of direct hostility towai'ds the British Government. 

‘ I assure your Excellency that, on the contrary, the officials of this God- 
granted G<(AT,mmpnt, in repulsing the Mission, ware not influenced by any 
hostile or Jiimical feelings towards the British Government, nor did they 
intend that any insult or allront should be ollbred. But they were afraid 
that the independence of this Government might be affected by the arrival 
of the MLssion, and that the friendshiii winch has now existed between the 
two Governments for several years might be annihilated. 

* A paragraph in your ExceI!on(;y*s lellHr corroborates tJic statement wdiich 
they have made to this Government. The feelings of apprehension which 
were aroused in the minds of the people of Afghanistan hy the mere announce¬ 
ment of the intention of tfie British Government to send a Mission to Kabul, 
before the Mission itself liad actually started or arrived at Peshawar, have 
Ruhsequenily been fully justilied by Llio statement in your Excellency’s letter, 
that I should be hold responsible, for any in.jury that might befall the tribes 
wbo acted as guides to the Mission, and that I should be called u^X)]! to pay 
compensation to them for any loss they might have suffered ; and that if, at 
any time, these ti’ibos should meet with ill-trealrnent at niy hands, the British 
Government would at once take steps to protect them. 

‘Had these ajmrehensions i>roved groundless, and had the object of the 
Mission been really friendly, and no force or threats of violence used, the 
Mission would, as a matter of course, liave been allowed a free passage, as 
such MLssions are customary and of frequent occuri'ence between allied States. 
I am now sincerely stating my own feelings when I say that tliis Govom- 
mont has maintained, and always will maintain, the former friendship which 
existed between the two Governments, and cherishes no feelings of hostility 
and opposition towards the British Government. 

* It is also incumbent upon the officials of the British Government that, 
out of respect and consideration for the greatness and eminence of their own 
Government, they should not consent to indict any iiyury upon thoiv well- 
*Y®1^ *^®lghboura, and to impose the burden of grievous troubles upon the 
shoulders of their sincere friends. But, on the contrary, they should exert 
themselves to maintain the friendly feelings which have hitherto existed 
towai’ds. this God-granted Government, in order that the relations between 
the two Governments may remain on the same footing as before ; and if, in 
accordance with the custom of allied States, the British Government should 
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Sufed Koh range, upwards of 14,000 feet high. This spur forms the 
boundary between Kuram and Afghanistan, and is crossed by the 
Peiwar Kotal. A river, which varies from “100 to 600 yards in width, 
flows through the valley, and the road, or, rather, track, which existed 
in 1878, ran for the most part along its rocky bed. In the winter 
months the depth of the water nowhere exceeded three feet, except 
after heavy rain, and although the stream was rather swift, it could 
usually be forded with very little risk. The valley itself had a bleak 
and deserted appearance, save in the immediate vicinity of the few and 
widely-scattered villages, around which were clustered fruit trees and 
patches of cultivation. 

For six weeks the thoughts of every one in the force had been turned 
towards Kuram, consequently there was considerable 'excitement when 
at 3 a.in. on the 2lBt November the leading troops crossed the river 
into Afghan territory and encamped eight miles from Thai. The next 
morning we inarched fifteen miles farther up the valley to Hazir Pir, 
where we baited for one day to improve the road (in some places im¬ 
practicable for guns and transport) and to allow of the rear part of the 
column closing up. As we proceeded on our way, the headmen from 
the different villages came out to welcome us, and on arriving at Hazir 
Pir we found a plentiful repast awaitmg us spread under the shade of 
some trees. Knives and forks were evidently considered unnecessary 
adjuncts by our entertainers, so I unhesitatingly took my first lesson 
in eating roast kid and pillaued chicken without their aid. 

On the 24th we marched to the Darwazai defile, and the next day 
proceeded through it to Kuram, forty-eight miles from Thai. We 
found the fort evacuated the Afghans, who had left behind one 
6 -pounder gun. 

Notwithstanding the proffers of assistance I had received, I could got 
no reliable information as to the whereabouts of the enemy; from one 
account I was led to believe that they were in full retreat, from another 
that they were being strongly reinforced. So, to find out the truth, I 
reconnoitred as far as the cantonment of Habib Kila, fifteen miles 

desire to send a purely friendly and temporary Mission to this country, with 
a small escort, not exceeding twenty or thirty men, similar to that which 
attended the Russian Mission, this servant of God will not oppose its 
progress.’ 

It M'os ascertained that this messenger bad come to Basawal on the 
22nd November, when, hearing of the. ca 2 )turo of Ali Masjid by British 
troops, he immediately returned to Kabul. The Ainh’s letter, though dated 
the 19th November, was believed to have been re-written at Kabul after the 
news of the fall of Ali Masjid. The text of this letter was telegraphed to 
the Secretary of State on the 7th December ; in reply Lord Cranbrook pointed 
out that the letter evaded all the requirements specified in the Viceroy’s 
ultimatum, and could nut have been accepted even if it had reached him 
before the 20th November. 
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ahead, and there ascertained that the Afghan army, consisting (it was 
said) of 18,000 men and eleven guns, had left the place only a abort 
time before, and Avas then moving into position on the Pciwor Kotal. 

Depot hospitals were formed at Knrain, and all our surplus Btores and 
baggage were! left thoro with the following garason : Two guns of F/A, 
Boyal TIorso Artillery, half of G/3, K.A., the squadron 10th Hussars, 
one squadron 12th Bengal Cavalry, and the company of Bengal Sappers 
and Miners, bcsidc'S all the sick and weakly men of the column. 

At fli a.in. on the ‘28t]i tho roniainder of the force, with the exception 
of the troops who had been dj’opped at the several halting-places to keep 
open our line of communication, marched towards the Peiwar. 

The stars were still shining when we started, but it Avas very dork, 
and we Averc chilled to tho bone by a breeze blowing straight off the 
snows of tho Hufed Koh; toAvarda sunrise it died away, and was 
followed by opproasWe heat and cloutls of dust. Our progress was slow, 
for the banks of the numerous nullas which intersect the valleys had to 
bo ramped before the guns and baggage could pass over thorn. 

On reaching Habib Kila, intelligence was again brought that the 
Amir’s troops Avero in disorderly retreat, and had abandoned their guns 
at the foot of the pass. T at once pushed a reconnaissance in force up 
the south-oastern slopes of the mountain under the command of Colonel 
Gordon,* of tho 29th pAtiijab Infantry, Avho discovered that, so far from 
tho enemy having abandoned their guns, they had token up an 
extremely strong position on the pass, from which they fired on the 
reconnaissance party as it advanced, wountling one Britisli, one Native 
officerf and nine men. 

As the Afghans scorned inclined to press Gordon, two guns were 
brought into action, and, to cover his retirement, I sent out tho 5tli 
Gurkhas, under Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz-Hugh, who skilfully effected 
this object with the loss of only one Gurkha wounded. 

Gordon brought me back tho valuable piece of information that no 
further advance in that direction was possible, save in single file— 
valuable because, had I attempted a front attack, tho sacrifice of life 

* Now General J. Oonloii, C.B., Assistant Militaiy Socrelary, Horae 
Guards. 

f The NatiA’^e oiheer was Suhadar-Major Aziz Klian, a fine old soldier Avho 
had seen hai*d work with hia regiment during tho Mutiny, and in many a 
frontier expedition. He twice obtained the Order of Merit for bravery in tho 
field, and for his marked gallantry on one occasion he had received a SAVord 
of honour and a khilat (a dress of honour or other present bestowed as a 
mark of distinction). Aziz Klian Avas shot thiougli tho knee, and after a few 
days tho wound became so IkkI tin' Doctors told him tlxat, unless he submitted 
to amputathm, or consented to take some stimulants in the shaj>e of wine, he 
would die of mortification. Aziz Khan, who was a stiict and orthodox 
Mahoniedau, replied that, as both remedies were contrary to the precepts of 
tlio religion by which he had guided his life, he would accept death rather 
tlian disobey them. He died accordingly. * 
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must have been enormous, evt'ii if the attack had proved successful, the 
possibility of which 1 still greatly doubt. 

Our tents not having arri\cd, the force prepared to bivouac ; but our 
position proving mitenablo, from being wtthiii riingo of tho Afghan 
shells, we inovcd a mile to the rear, Strong piquets were posted on the 
neighbouring lieighta, and the night passed without furtlier inter¬ 
ruption. 

We halted tho two following days, Jlcn and cattle were exhausted 
from their fatiguing marches, and supplies had to be brought up before 
wo could advance further; besides, I required time to look about 
me before making up my mind how the Poiwar Jvotal could most 
advantageously be attacked. 

It was, indeed, a formidable position—a great deal more formidable 
than I had expected —011 the summit of a mountain rising abruptly 
2 . 0 U 0 feet ubo\o us, and only approachable by a narrow', steep, and 
rugged path, flanked on eitlier side by precipitotis spurs jutting out like 
huge bastions, from whicli an overw'helming lire could be brought to 
bear on the assailants. Tho mountain on tho enemy’s right did not 
look luueh more promising for moving troops, and I could only hope 
that aw'ay miglifc bo found on their left by which their llnnk could bo 
turned. The couiitry, how'ovcr, in tliat direction was screened from 
view by spurs covered with dense forests of deodar. 

I confess to a feeling vt^ry nearly akin to despair when T gazed at 
the apparejitly impregnable position toweling above us, occupied, as 
1 could discern through my telescope, by crowds of soldiers and a 
largo number of guns. 

My Cliief Engineer, Colonel Perkins,* made a reconnaissance, which 
only too surely confirmed Gordon’s opinion; and he further ascertained 
that a deep ravino lay between the ground occupied by our piquets 011 
the north and the kotal, so that an attack on the enemy’s immediate 
left seemed as hopeless as on his right, or to his front. 

On the afternoon of the 29lh I sent my Quartermaster-General, 
Major Collett, with his assistant, Captain Carr, and a small escort, to 
the top of a hill, which lay to the right rear of our camp, from which 
they were able to get a fairly good view of the surrounding country. 
Collett reported that, so far as he could judge, it seemed likely that, as 
I had hoped, the enemy’s left might be turned by a route over what 
was known as the Spingawi Kotal, where it hod been ascertained that 
some Afghan troops were posted. This was encouraging, but before I 
could finally decide on adopting this lino of attack, it was expedient 
to find out whether it was practicable for troops, and whether the 
kotal itself w^as held in great strength. Accordingly, early next 
morning, Collett was again despatched to make a closer rcccmnaissouco 
of the Spingawi approaches. 

* Nuw' Oeaeral Sir ^Kneas Perkins, K.O.B. 
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While all this was going on, I did everything I could think of to 
prevent what was in my mind being suspected by the enemy or, indeed^ 
by my own troops. Each day more than once, accompanied by an 
imposing number of officers and a considerable escort, I oUmbed the 
lofty spur by which a direct attack would have to be covered, and 
everyone in camp was made to believe that on attack in this direction 
Waft being prepared for, I was particularly careful to have this idea 
iinproflsod on the Turis and the Afghan camel-drivers, by whom the 
enemy were pretty sure to be informed of what was going on; and 
also on the Mahomedan sopoys, whom I suspected of being half- 
faeartod. 1 confided my real plan to only three people, my two senior 
staff-officers, Galbraith and Collett, and my A.D.C., Pretymon, for I 
knew, from the nature of the country, that, under the most favourable 
circumstances, the way must bo difficult, and circuitous, and its passage 
must occupy several hours; and that if the Afghans got wind of the 
contemplated movement, and should attack my small force while on 
the march and divided, defeat if not annihilation would be inevitable, 
for the surrounding tribes would be certain to join against us if onco 
they believed us to be in difficulties. 

1 had board that tho smallness of the column was being freely 
commented on and discussed; indeed, people in Euram did not cure 
to disguise their belief that wc were hastening to our destruction. 
Even the women taunted us. WTjcn they saw the little Gurkhas for 
the first time, tho^' exclaimed: ' Is it possible that these beardless boys 
think they con fight Afghan warriors ?' They little suspected that the 
brave spirits which animated those small forms made them more than 
a match for the most stalwart Afghan. There was no hiding from 
ourselves, however, that the force was terribly inadequate for the 
work to be done. But done it must be. A retirement was not to be 
thought of, and delay would only add to our difficulties, os the Afghans 
wore daily being reinforced from Kabul, and wo heard of still further 
additions of both Artillery and Infantry being on their way. 

Collett returned soon after noon on tlie SOth; he had done admirably 
and brought me most useful infomiation, the result of which was that 
I determined tc adopt the Spingawi route. The nights were long, and 
I calculated that by starting at 10 p.m., and allowing for unforeseen 
delays, we should reach the foot of the pass while it was still dark. 

Fresh efforts were now made to distract the enemy's attention from 
the real point of attack. In addition to the reconnoitring parties which 
were ostentatiously moved towards the Peiwar, batteries were marked 
out at points commanding the kotal, and a great display was made of 
the arrival of tho two Horse and three Field Artillery guns, which I 
had left at Kurom till the last moment on account of scarcity of forage 
at the front, and of the two squadrons of Bengal Cavalry, which for 
the same reason I had sent back to Habib l^a. Even with these 
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additions tbe total strength of the force in camp, including British 
odioors, amounted to only 889 Europeans and 2,415 Natives, with 
13 guns. 

These attempts to mislead the enemy were entirely sucoessful, for 
the Afghans shelled the working parties in the batteries, and placed 
additional guns in position on the south side of the pass, showing 
distinctly that they were preparing for a front attack, while in our 
comp also it was generally believed that this was the movement which 
would be carried out the next morning. 

.When it became sufficiently dark to conceal our prooeedingei, all the 
commanding and staff officers assembled in iny tent, and I disclosed 
to them my scheme for the attack, impressing upon them that success 
depended upon our being able to surprise the enemy, and begging of 
them not oven to whisper the word ‘ Spingawi' to each other. 

I had had sufficient time since I took over the command to test the 
capabilities of the officers and regiments upon whom I had to depend, 
so that I had now no difficulty in disposing the troops in the manner 
most likely to ensure success. 

For the turning movement I selected: 

4 guns F/A, 

The wing 72nd Highlanders, 

No 1 Mountain Battery (4 guns), 

2 nd and 29th Punjab Infantry, 

5th Gurkhas, 

23rd Pioneers— 

Total strength 2,263 men with 8 guns ; 
and I determined to command the attack myself, with Brigadier- 
General Thelwall as second: in command. 

For the feint and for the defence of our camp 1 left under the 
command of Brigadier-General Cobbe : 

2 guns F/A, R.H.A., 

3 guns G/3, R.A., 

2nd Battalion 8th Foot,* 

12th Bengal Cavalry, 

5th Punjab Infantry, 

In all, a little more than 3,0(X) men with 5 guns. 

At 10 p.m. on Simday, the Ist December, the little column fell in, 
in absolute silence, and began its hazardous march. Tents were left 
standing and camp-fires burning; and so noiselessly were orders carried 
out that our departure remained unsuspected even by those of our own 
people who were left in camp. 

The track (for there was no road) led for two miles due east, and 
then, turning sharp to the north, entered a wide gorge and ran along 


* The strength of this battalion had now dwindled down to 348 xnen« 
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the bod of a mountain Htrnam. The moonlight lit up the cliffB on the 
oaatorn aide of tlie ravine, but made the darkness onlv the more dense 
in the shadow of the steep hills on the west, underneath which our path 
lay, over piles of stones and heaps of glacier debris. A bitterly cold 
wind rushed down the gorge, extremely trying to all, lightly clad as 
W'c were in anticipation of the climb before us. Onwnrd and upwards 
ivo slowly toiled, stumbling over great boulders of rock, dre^pping into 
old water-channels, splashing through icy streams, and halting fre¬ 
quently to allow tho troops in the rear to close up. 

In spite of the danger incurred, T was obliged ever> now and then to 
strike a match and look at inv watch to see how the time waygoing, T 
had calculated that, by starting as early as ten o’clock, there would be 
an hour or two to spare for rest. The distance, however, proved rather 
greater than was expticted and the road much rougher, but these facts 
were, to my mind, not sufficient to account for the slowness of our 
progress, and I proceeded to the head of the column, anxious to discover 
the true cause of tho dolav. 

1 had chosen the 2l)th Punjab Infantry to lead the way, on af'count 
of tho high reputation of (kilonel John Gordon, who commanded it, 
and because of the excellent (diaracter the regiment had always borne ; 
but on overtaking it iiiy suspicions were excited by the unnecessarily 
straggling manner in which the men were marching, and to wdiich 1 
called Gordoji’s attention. Ko sooner had 1 done so than a shot was 
fired from one of tho Pailian companitw, followed in a few seconds by 
anotlier. The Sikh companies of tho regiment immediately (dosed up, 
and Gordon’s Sikh orderly whispered in his ear that there was treachery 
amongst tho Tatlians. 

It was a moment of intenst^ anxiety, for it was impossible to tell how 
far we were from the Spingawi Kotal, or whether the shots could be 
heard by the enemy; it was equally impossible I -0 discover by whom 
the sliots had been fired without delaying tho adviuiee, and this 1 was 
loath to risk. So, grieved though I was to take any stops likely to 
discredit a regiment with such admirable traditions, I decided to 
change the order of the march by bringing one company of the 72nd 
ITighlanders and the i>th Gurkhas to the front, and I warned Lien- 
t(‘nant-Colonel Brownlow, in command of tho 72nd, to keep a waudi 
over tlie Pathans with hia three remaining companies, for I felt that 
our enterprise had already been sufficiently imperilled by the Pathans, 
and that hesitation would be culpable; for, unless we could reach the 
kotal while our approach was still concealed by the darkness, the 
turning movement would in all probability end in disaster. 

On the Gurkhas coming up, I told Major Pitx-Hugh, who com¬ 
manded them, that the moment ho reached the foot of the kotal, he 
must front form company, fix bayonets, and charge up the slope with¬ 
out waiting for further orders. 
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Soon afterwards, and just as the first streak of dawn proclaimed the 
approach of day, the enemy beranio aware of our presence, and fired 
into US, w'hen instantly I heard Fitz-Huj'h give the word to charge. 
Brownlow, at the head of his lliglilanders, dashed forward in support, 
and two guns of the Mountain buttery coming up at the moment, I 
ordered its Commandant, Captain Kelso, to come into action ns soon 
as he could find a position. 

I was struck by the stnilo of satisfied pride and pleasure with which 
he received the order. He w'as delighted, no doubt, that the oppor¬ 
tunity had arrived to prove wliat tho battery—to perfect which he had 
spared neither time nor labour—could do; hut it was tho last time that 
gallant soldier smiled, for a few seconds later ho was shot dead. 

Tho Gurkhas, forgetting their fatigues rapidly climbed the steep side 
of the mountain, and, swarming into the first entrenclunent, quickly 
cleared it of tho enemy; tlien, guided by the flashes of the Afghan 
rifles, tliey pressed on, and, behig joined by the leading company of tho 
72nd, took possession of a second and larger entrcmcliment 200 yards 
higher up. ^Vithout a porcepliblo pause, the Highlanders and Gurkhas 
together rushed a third position, the most important of all, as it com- 
inandcd the head of the pass. 

The Spingawi Kotal was won; but we were surrounded by woods, 
which were crow'ded with Afghans, sonui 400 of whom made a dashing 
but ineffectual attempt to carry off their guns, left behind in tlie first 
scare of our sudden attack. These men were dressed so exactly like 
some of our own Native soldiers that they "WCire not recognizc^d until 
they got within 100 yards of the ontronclmient, and they would doubt¬ 
less liave succeeded in accomplishing their purpose—as tho Highlanders 
and Gurkhas wore busy pursuing tho fugitives—had not (Galbraith, 
whom X hud sent with an order to tho front, hurriedly collected a 
certain number of stragglers and met tho Afghans with such a 
murderous fire that they broke and fled, lea\ing seventy dead in a 
space of about fifty yards square. 

As the rising sun lighted up the scone of tho conflict, the advantages 
of a night attack became more apparent. The pas.s lay across the 
shoulder of a mountain (9,400 feel above the sea), and through a mag¬ 
nificent pine forest. Its approaches were commanded by precipitous 
heights, defended by breastworks of fidled trees, which completely 
screened the defenders, who were quite comfortably placed in wide 
ditches, from which they could fire deadly volleys without being in the 
least exposed themselves. Had we not been able to surprise the enemy 
before tho day dawned, I doubt whether any of us could have reached 
tho first entrenchment. As it was, the regiment holding it fled in such 
a hurry that a sheepskui coat and from sixty to a hundred rounds of 
ammunition were left behind on the spot where each man had lain. 
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We had gained our object so far, but we wore still a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the body of the Afghan army ou the Peiwar Kotal. 

Immediately in rear of the last of the three positions on the fcipingawi 
Kotal was a wm/Y/, or open grassy plateau, upon which I re-formed the 
troops who had carried the assault. The 2ud Punjab Infantry, the 
28rd Pioneers, and the battery of Royal Horse Artillery were still be¬ 
hind; but as the guns were being transported on elephants, I knew the 
progress of this part of the force must be slow, and thinking it unwise 
to allow the Afghans time to recover from their defeat, I deLermined to 
push on with the troops at hand. 

A held hospital was formed on the and placed under a guard, 

ammunition-pouches were fe-filled, and off we started again, choosing 
as our route the left of two hog-backed, thickly-wooded heights run¬ 
ning almost longitudinally in the direction of Iho Peiwar Kotal, in the 
hope that from this route communication might be established with our 
camp below. I was not disappointed, for very soon Captain Wynne, 
in charge of the signalling, was able to inform Brigadier-General Cobbe 
of our progress, and convey to him the order to co-operate with me so 
far as his very luuited numbers would permit. 

Our advance was at first unopposed, but very slow, owing to the 
density of the forest, which prevented our seeing any distance, and 
made it difficult to keep the troops together. 

At the end of two hours we arrived at the edge of a deep hollow, ou 
the further side of which, 150 yards off, the enemy were strongly 
posted, and they at once opened fire upon us. 

Fancy my dismay at this critical moment on discovering that the 
Highlanders, Gurkhas, and the Mountain battery, had not come up! 
They had evidently taken a wrong turn in the almost impenetrable 
forest, and I found myself alone with the 29th Punjab Infantry. 
Knowing that the missing troops could not be far off, I hoped that 
they would hear the firing, which was each moment becoming heavier; 
but some time passed, and there were no signs of their approach. I sent 
staff officer after staff officer to search for them, until one only re¬ 
mained, the Rev, J. W. Adams, w'ho had begged to be allowed to 
accompany mo os Aide-de-camp for this occasion, and liim 1 also 
despatched in quest of the missing troops. After some time, which 
seemed to me an age, ho returned to report that no trace could he find 
of them; so again I started him off in another direction. Feeling the 
situation was becoming serious, and expecting that the Afghans, 
encouraged by our inaction, would certainly attack us, I thought it 
advisable to make a forward movement; but the attitude of the 29th 
not encouraging. I addressed them, and expressed a hope that 
they would now by their behaviour wipe out the slur of disloyalty 
which the firing of the signal shots had cast upon the regiment, upon 
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which Captain Channor,* who was just then in command, stepped 
forward, and said he would answer for the Sikhs; but amongst the 
Pathana there was an ominous silence, and Chiuiner agreed with me 
that they did not intend to figlit. 1 therefoE^ ordered Channer and liia 
subaltern, Picot, to advance cautiously down the slope with the Sikhs 
of the regiment, following myself near enough to keep the party in 
sight. I had not gone far, liow'cvcr, before I found that the enemy 
were much too strongly placed to be attacked successfully by so few 
men; accordingly I recalled Channer, and we returned to the position 
at the top of the hill. 

My orderliest during tliis little episode displayed such touching 
devotion that it is Avitli feelings of the most profourui ndrriiration aaid 
gratitude 1 call to laiud their self saci'ilicing courage. On this (as on 
many other occasions) they kept dose round me, determined that no 
shot should reach me if they could prevent it ; and on iiiy being hit in 
the *\and by a spent bullet, and turning In look round in the direction 
it ^me from, 1 beheld one of the Siklis standing with his arms 
stretched out trying to screen me from the enemy, which he could 
easily do, for ho was a grand specimen of a man, a head and shoulders 
taller than myself. 

To my great relief, on my return to tlie edge of the hollow, Adams 
met me with the good tidings tliat he had found not only the lost troops, 
but th4i Native Infantry of the rear portion of the eolunm, ami liad 
ascertaimul that the (dephaiits uith the guns were dos<i at hand. 

Their arrival was most opportune, for the enemy hud been rein¬ 
forced, and, having discovcrcnl our numerical weakness, were becoming 
bolder; they charge<l down the lull, and were now trying to force their 
way up to our position, hut our Mountain guns were cpiiekly bi-ought 
into action, and under their cover another attcm]:)t was made to driA’e 
the Afghans from their position. The 2 ;ird Pioneers, under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Currie, the two front companies led hy C'aptain Ander¬ 
son, moved down the slope, and were soon lost to view in the thick 
wood at the bottom of the dell; when they re.appearcjd it was, to my 
great disappointment, on the wrong side of the hollow: they had 

* Now Major-General Channer, AMJ,, C. U. 

t I had six orderlies attachcr] to rnc—two Siklis, two Ourklias, and two 
Pathans. The Sikhs and Gurkh;is never left me fur a day during the two 
years I was in Afghanistan. Tlie Patlians behaved equally well, but they 
fell sick, and Imd to be changed more than once. ‘Whenever I emerged from 
my tent, two or more of the orderlies appeared and kept close hy nje. They 
had always good information as to wliat was going on, and I could generally 
tell whether there was likely to be trouble or not by the number in attendance; 
they put themselves on duty, and decided how many were required. One of 
tlie Gurkhas is since dead, but tlie other and the two Siklis served with me 
afterwards in Burma, and all three now hold the high position of Subadar in 
their respective regiments. 
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failed in the attack, and Anderson and some men had been killed. The 
enemy’s position, it was found, could only be reached by a narrow 
causeway, which was swept by direct and cross fires, and obstructed by 
trunks of trees and a series of barricades. 

It was evident to me that under those ciiTumstancos the enemy could 
not be cleared out of their ontrenchniout by direct aitaoic without 
entailing heavy loss, which I could ill afibrd and was most anxious to 
avoid. I therefore reconnoitred both flanks to find, if possible, a way 
round the hill. On our left front was a sheer precipice; on the right, 
however, I discovered, to my inhnitc satisfaction, that we could not 
only avoid the hill which had defeated us, but could get almost in rear 
of the Peiwar Kotal itself, and threaten the enemy's retreat from that 
position. 

At this juncture I was further chtiored by the arrival of Lieutenant 
Colonel Perkins and Major McQueen, who, with the 5th Punjab 
Infantry, hikl Worked tludr way up the steep mountain-side, in the 
hope of getting near to the Peiwar Kotal and co-operating with me. 
They were, however, checked by tlic deep ravine I have before 
described, and, guided by the sound of fii'ing, pushed higher up the hill. 
They brought mo word that the Artillery loft in camp Inid opened fire 
on the kotal soon after daybreak, and had succeeded in silencing tw’o of 
the enemy’s guns; that our Infcaiitry had crept up within 1,400 yards 
of the kotal, but wero met by such a destructive fire that they could not 
advance further; that nrigadior-Gcucral Cobbe had been severely 
wounded, and that Colonel JSarry Drew had assumed the command. 
Perkins also gave nio the useful information that he had observed on 
his way up a spur from which the kotal position could be fired upon at 
a distance of 1,100 yards. To this spot 1 ordered Lieutenant Shirres, 
who had succeeded poor Kelso in command of the Mountain battery, 
to take his guns, and 1 asked Perkins to return and tell Drew to press 
on to the kotal, in the hope tliat SheiTies’s fire and the turning move¬ 
ment I was about to make would cause the enemy to retreat. 

I sent the 29th Punjab Infantry back to the Spingawi to protect the 
wounded. I left the 2nd Pimjab Infantry in the position we had up 
till now been occupying, and I took IVIcQuccn’s regiment with me. 

A few rounds from the Mountain battery, and the fact that their rear 
was threatened and their retreat about to be cut oil, soon produced 
signs of wavering amongst the Afghans. Their Artillery fire slackened, 
their Infantry broke, and about 2 p.ln. Drew and Hugh Gough found 
it possible to make a move towards the Peiwar Kotal. Gough was the 
first to reach the crest, closely lollowod by Lieutenant Brabasson, bis 
orderly officer, and a fine plucky Do^a named Birbul. They were 
soon joined by some hundreds of Turi levies collected by Waterfield 
and by the 8th Foot. Another body of levies under Major Palmer,* 

* Now Major-Geueral Sir Aithur Palmer, K.G.B. 
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* From 

a water-colour sketch by the late General Woodilwrjtc, C.B,, R,B. 
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who had done good service by making a feint on the right of the 
Afghan position, arrived about the same time. Plunder was of course 
the sole object of the Turis, but their co-operation at the moment was 
useful, and helped to swell oiir small numbers. The enemy having 
evacuated their stronghold and retreated by the Alihhel road, abandon¬ 
ing in their headlong ilight guns, waggons, and baggage, were pursued 
by Hugh Gough, whoso Cavalry had by this time come up. 

The Peiwar Kotal was not visible from the route we had taken, but 
just before daylight had quite gone I could make out with the aid of 
my telescope a large body of Afghans moving towards the Shutargar- 
dan, which made mo feel quite satisded that the enemy's position 
was in our possession. 

Night overtook us before we could reach the kotal, and as everyone 
was thoroughly tired out, having been h»u'd at work since 10 p.m, the 
night before, with but little food, 1 thought it better to bivouac where 
we were, on the southern slope ol the Sika Itam mountain. It was 
hardly a pleasant experience lying on the ground without even cloaks 
at an elevation of 9,000 foot, and with the thermometer marking 
twenty degrees of frost; but spite of cold and hunger, thoroughly 
content with the day’o work, and with my mind at rest, I slept as 
soundly as I had ever done in the most luxurious quarters, and I think 
others did the same. At any rate, no one that I could hear of suffered 
from that night’s exposure. 

We continued our march at daybreak, and reached the kotal in an 
hour. 

The examination of the enemy’s position was very interesting. It 
was of enormous natural strength, the dispositions made for its defence 
were most complete and judicious, and the impossibility of taking it by 
other than a turning movement was proved beyond a doubt; it extended 
from the Spingawi to some commanding heights nearly a mile south of 
the Peiwar Kotal; thus having a front of about four miles facing due 
east* From right to left the position ran along a lofty and rugged 
range of mountains, clothed with dense pine-forests. Towards the 
dastern side tlie range was precipitous, but descended on ihe west by a 
succession of upland meadows to the valley of the Hariab; it was 
crossed by only two roads, viz., the Peiwar and Bpingawi Kotals; at a 
few other points there were paths, but too narrow and precipitous for 
the passage of troops. 

The Peiwar Kotal is a narrow depression in the ridge, commanded 
on each side by high pine-clad mountains. The approach to it from 
the Kuram valley was up a steep, narrow, zigzag path, commanded 
throughout its entire length from the adjacent heights, and difficult to 
ascend on account of the extreme roughness of the road, which was 
covered with large fragments of rocks and boulders. Every point of 
the ascent was exposed to fire from both guns and rifies, securely placed 
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behind breastworks constructed of pine-logs and stones. At the top of 
the path was a narrow plateau, which was again commanded from 
the thickly-wooded heights on each side, rising to an elevation of 500 
feet, 

Tho Afghan CoiuinandGr had been quite confident of success, and 
was only waiting for reinforcements to attack our camp; but these 
reinforcements did not arrive until the afternoon of tlic Ist December, 
just too late for him to carry out his intention. Pie had under his 
command eight llegular regiments of the Afghan army, and eighteen 
gnus; while these numbers wore aiigmontod by hordes of neighbouring 
tribesmen, who were oidy too glad to respond to tho cry of a jahad 
against the inlidel, firmly believing that as true believers their cause 
would bo victorious. 

Our Joss at the Poiwar was not great -2 ofliccrs and 18 men killed, 
and 8 officers and75 men wounded. The Afghans sufforedmuch more 
severely, besides leaving in our possession all theh guns, with quantities 
of ammunition and other warlike stores. 


CHAPTEE XLVII. 

Pbrcriyino that further pursuit of the enemy would be useless, I 
decided to halt a few days to admit of our overtaxed transport bringing 
up supplies and tents, and to arrange for the occupation of the Poiwar 
position during the winter months. But 1 considered that my work 
would be incomplete if wo stopped short of the Shutargardon Pass. 
Moreover, it wan very desirable tliat we should investigate this route, 
and, if possible, got into friendly communication with some of tho 
sections of the Ghil/ai tribe. The Jajis, through whose territory the 
first part of the road ran, now showed themselves to bo as well disposed 
as the Tiiris; they readily brought in supplies, and volunteered to 
labour for us, and from the information obtained by the political officers, 
the inhabitants of the Hariab valley seemed equally anxious to bo 
friendly. Tho dialodginent of tho Afghan army by a much smaller 
force, from a position they had themselves chosen, had evidently had 
a salutary etTect. 

As soon as I had leisure, I inquired from Colonel Gordon whether 
ho had been able to discover the men who had fired the signal shots on 
tho night of the 2nd, and whether he did not think that the Patlian 
Native officers ought to be able to point out the offenders. Gordon 
replied that ho suspected tho Jemadar of the Pathan company knew 
who the culprits were, and that one soldier liad confessed to firing the 
second shot; moreover, he told me that eighteen Pathans had left the 
regiuieiit during the fight. On receiving this unpleasant information, 
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I aaK€‘mbled a Court of Inquiry, with orders to have the proceedings 
ready for my consideration by the time I returned from the Shutar- 
gardan. 

Having despatched the sick and wounded To Kuram and mode all 
necessary arrangements, I marched on the 6th December to Alikhel, 
twelve miles on the road to the Shutargardan. Before starting, I 
issued an order thanking the troops for the ellorts they had made to 
ensure success, and I had the honour of communicating to them at the 
same time a congi’atulatory message from the Queen.* 

We reached the foot of the Shutargardau on the 8th, and recon¬ 
noitred to the top of the pass the next morning. This point was 11,000 
foot above the sea, commanded a fine view of the Tjogar valley, and I 
discovered from it that there was nothing between us and the immediate 
vicinity of Kabul to prevent a force moving rapidly on that place. 

We returned to Alikhel on the 10th, and, as it was important to 
retain control of this advanced post, 1 decided to leave Captain Rennick 
in political charge, a duty for which his norvo and determination of 
character eminently fitted him Colonel Waterfield, as a temporary 
arrangement, remained there also with a battery of Artillery and two 
regiments of Punjab Infantry, for the purpose of ostablisliing friendly 
relations with the neighbouring tribesmen. 

From Alikhel there were said to be two roads leading to Kuram, 
besides the diflicult path over the I'oiwar Kotal; and as it was of great 
importance to gain a knowledge of an alt(!rnative line of communica¬ 
tion, ill view of further trouble, I determined to explore one of them, 
choosing that which appeared to be the shortest, and which I heard 
had been used some time before by an Afghan Mountain battery. 
This route was doscribed as practicable for camels, and ran through 
lands belonging to tribes whose headmen were with me, a fact which 
should, I thought, ensure our being free from attack. 

I left Alikhel on the 12th December, taking with me No. 1 Mountain 
Battery, a wing 72nd Highlanders, the 5th Gurkhas, and the 23rd 
Pioneers. The route lay for four miles along the banks of the Hariab 
stream, a tributary of the Kuram river, through a valley which 
gradually narrowed into a thickly-woodcd ravine, three miles long: 

* ‘From the Viceroy, Lahore, to General Rorejits. 

^ Uh Leceniher^ 1878* 

* I have much pleasure in communicating to you and the force under your 
command the following telegram just received from Her Mfyeaty, and desire 
at the same time to add my wanii congratulations on the success achieved. 
Message begins: “I have received the news of the decisive viotoiy of General 
Roberts, and the splendid behaviour of my brave soldiers, with pride and 
satisfaction, though I must ever dejdore the unavoidable loss of life. Pray 
inquire after the wounded in my name. May we coutiiiue to receive good 
news.*' ♦ 
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at the end of this ravine the road, turning sharply to the left, ascended 
till it reached an open grassy plateau, on which stood the hamlet of 
Sapari. The inhabitants turned out to welcome us, bringing supplies, 
and appearing so friendly that I settled to halt there for the night. I 
had been warned, howewr, by the malika of some of the villages wo 
had passed through in the morning, that we should probably be 
attacked on the inarch the next day, and that a dchlc which lay at the 
other side of a mountain over which we had to cross would be par¬ 
ticularly dangerous to us. I determined, therefore, to send on troops 
that evening to occupy the pass over this mountain, and to start the 
baggage off long before daybreak, so that it should bo out of the way 
of the main body, which would also have to march at an early hour in 
order to roach the kotal before the tribesmen had time to collect. 

This could have been accoJiiplished without difficulty, but for the 
machinations of our false friends in the village, who directed on to tlic 
precipitous path wc had to ascend a stream of water which soon 
turned into a sliect of ice, and when I arrived on the spot I found the 
road blocked by fallen animals vainly struggling to regain their footing. 
This caused so much delay that it was nearly noon before the last 
camel had got over the pass. 

The descent on the other side was scarcely less difficult, though free 
from ice. We dropped 3,000 feet in the first two miles, *1 way 
which can only be described as a rubied staircase, with the steps miss¬ 
ing at intervals, ending in the defile against the dangers of which wc 
had been warned. This defile was certainly a nasty place to be caught 
in, being five miles long, and so narrow that the camels’ loads struck 
against the rocks on either side; and it was impossible to move flank¬ 
ing parties along tho cliffs above, as they were intersected by wide 
chasms running ba(!k for long distances. 

It was important to secure the exit from this gorge without delay, 
and for this purpose 1 pushed on four companies of the 23rd Tioneers, 
and in support, wlien tJic ravine began to widen out a little, I hurried 
on the Highlanders luid the Mountain battery, leavbig the Gurkhas to 
protect the baggage and brmg up the rear. 

We only got possession of tho exit just in time. Tlie Pioneers, 
by occupying commanding positions on cither side of the opening, 
effectually checkmated several large bodies of armed men who were 
approaching from different directions, and whose leaders noAv declared 
they had onl^' come to help us 1 Later on we discovered still more 
formidable gatherings, which doubtless would have all combined to 
attack us, had tliey been in time to catch us in the ravine. 

The tail of the column was followed and much harassed by the 
enemy; but they were kept at bay by the steadiness of the gallant 
Gurkhas, and so successful were they in safe guarding the baggage, 
that, although many of the drivers ran away at the first shot, leaving 
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the Boldiera to load tho animals as woll as defend them, not a single 
article fell into tho hands of the tribesmen. The regiment lost three 
men killed, and Captain Powell and eleven men wounded. Captain 
Gojid, of the Transport Department, was also badly hurt.* 

On Goad being knockod over. Sergeant Greer, of the 72nd High¬ 
landers, assisted by three privates, picked him up, and having placed 
him under cover of a rock, they turned their attention to the enemy. 
They were only four against Large numbers, but by their cool and 
steady use of the Martini-Henry rifle, which had shortly before been 
issued to the British soldiers in India, they were enabled to hold 
their ground until help arrived, when they succeeded in cai'rying the 
wounded officer away. 

I had observed in tho advance on the Pciwar Kotal the skill and 
gallantry displayed by Sergeant Greer, and noted him as a man fitted 
for promotion. His distinguished conduct in rescuing and defending 
Goad confirmed me in my opinion, and I accordingly recommonded 
him for a commission, which, to my great gratification, Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to bestow upon him. 

That night we halted at the village of Keria; thence the route was 
easy enough, so, leaving the troops to rest and recover from the last 
hard march, T rode on to Kurain, where there was much to be done. 

The ejectment of the Afghan ruler of Khost and tho exploration of 
that vaUey formed, it will bo remeuibered, part of the programme 
given to me to carry tlirongh, and it was very desirable that this service 
should be completed before the winter rains set in. Peace and order 
now reigned in Upper Kuram and in tho neighbourhood of the Peiwar; 
but there was a good deal of excitement in tho lower part of the valley 
and in Khost, our line of communication was constantly harassed by 
raiders, convoys were continually threatened, outposts fired into, and 
telegraph-wires cut. The smallness of my force made it difficult for 
me to deal with these troubles, so I applied to the Commander-in-Chief 
for the wing of the 72nd Highlanders left at Kohat, and the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry at Thai to be ordered to join me at Kuram. At the 
same time 1 moved up No. 2 Mountain Battery and the 28th Punjab 
Infantry, sending tho 29th Punjab Infantry to take the place of 4ihe 
28th at^Thal. 

I was greatly hampered by want of transport. Arrangements had 
to be made for sending the sick and wounded, as well as the captured 
guns, to Kohat (the sight of the latter, I fancied, would have a good 
eifect on the tribes in our rear); but hard work, scarcity of forage, 
and absence of supervision, had told, as was to be expected, on animals 
in bad condition at the outset. Mules and camels died daily, reducing 
our all too small numbers to such an extent that it was with consider¬ 
able difficulty the convoy was at last despatched. 

* Both oihoers died of their wounds soon afterwards. 
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From the first 1 foresaw that want of transport would be our greatest 
difficulty, and so it proved; very few supplies could be obtained in the 
vicinity of Kuram; the troops at Kohat had been drawing on the 
adjacent districts ever sinco October, so that the purchasing agents had 
every day to go further away to procure necessaries, and consequently 
an increased number of animals were required for their conveyance. 
My Commissary-General reported to me that only a few days’ pro¬ 
visions for the troops remained in hand, and that it was impossible to 
lay in any reserve unless more transport could be provided. About 
this reserve I was very anxious, for the roads might soon become 
temporarily impassable from the rising of the rivers after the heavy 
rain to be expected about Christinas. Contractors were despatched to 
all parts of the country to procure camels, and I suggested to Govern¬ 
ment that pack bullocks should bo bought at Mirzapur, and railed up 
country, which suggestion being acted upon, the danger of the troops 
having to go hungry was warded off. 

The treacherous soldiers of the 29th Punjab Infantry had now to bo 
dealt with—a necessary, but most unpleasant, duty. A perusal of the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry satisfied me that the two men who 
discharged their rides during the night-march, the Jemadar of their 
company w'ho failed to report their criminal action, and the eighteen 
who deserted their colours during the engagement, should all be tried 
by Court-Martial. 

The prisoners were found guilty. The sepoy who fired the first shot 
was sentenced to death, and the one who discharged the second to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour; the court, recognizing a possi¬ 
bility that the latter, being a young soldier, might have loaded and 
fired without intending treachery, gave him the benefit of the doubt. 
The Jemadar was awarded seven years’ transportation, and the eighteen 
deserters terms varying from ten years to one year. 

It was.,^ith deop regret that I confirmed these several sentences, but 
it was necessary that a deterrent exam]do should bo made. Treachery 
was altogether too grave a crime to be lightly dealt with, and desertions 
amongst the Pathans were becoming of much too frequent occurrence, 
particularly as the deserters invariably carried away with them their 
rifles and ammunition. 

The effect of these sentences was most salutary; there was not a 
single dei^ertion subsequent to the Court-Martial for more than a year, 
although during that time the Mahornedan portion of my force were 
severely tried by appetUs from their co-religionists. 

On Christmas Fve authentic inteUigeuce was brought to me that, 
on hearing of the defeat of the Afghan anny, Sher Ali, with the 
members of the Hussion Mission then at Kabul, had fled to Turkestan, 
and that his son, Yakub Khan, -had been released from prison, and had 
assumed the reins of Government. 
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About this time, alsoi Sir Samuel Browne, who was at Jalalabad, 
received a letter* from the Amir, in which he announced his intention 
of proceeding to St. Petersburg to lay his case before the Czar and 
obtain the aid of Itussia. ^ 

Shor Ali’a disappearance and Yakub Khan's assumption of authority 
suggested now possibilitieB to the Viceroy, who at once instructed 
Major Cavagnari, the political officer with the Khyber column, to 
communicate, if possible, with Yakub Khan, and explain to him that 
our quarrel was with Slier Ali alone, that he might rest assured of 
the friendly disposition of the British Government towards him 
personally, and that, unless he took the initiative, hostilities would 
not be resumed. 

Before proceeding to Kurara, I invited all the Turis and Jajis who 
had afforded us assistance to meet mo in durbar that they niiglit be 
suitably rewarded. A goodly number responded to the invitation, and 
were told, in accordance with the instructions I had received from the 
Government of India, that they would henceforth be under British pro¬ 
tection ; that no Amir of Afglnmistan should over again be permitted 
to tyrannize over them; that while they would bo expected to live 
peaceably, neither their religion nor their customs would bo iiitei'fered 
with; that roads would bo made and markets establisluul, and that 
whatever supplies they could provide for the use of the troops would be 
liberally paid for. 

* ‘I’xiOM Amir Rhku Ali K«as to thk Offickkh of thk Bimtish 

(JoVKllNMIiJST, 


‘ Be it known to the officers of the Brilisli Government that this suppliant 
before God never supposed, nor wished, that tho matters [in disjmtc] Imtweeu 
you and njyaelf should come to this issue [literally, “should come out from 
the curtain "J, or tliat the veil of friendship and amity, which has for many 
years been upheld between two ncighhours and adjoining States, shoulil, 
without any cause, bo thus drawn aside, 

‘And since you liave begun the quarrel and hostilities, and have advanced 
on Afghan territory, this suppliant Ijeforo God, with the unanimous consent 
and advice of all tlie nobles, grandees, and of the army in Afghanistan, 
having abandoned his troojts, his realm, and all the possessions of his emwn, 
has dejiarted with expedition, accompanied by a few attendants, to St. Peters¬ 
burg, the capital of tlio Czar of Russia, where, before a congress, the whole 
history of the transactions between myself and yourselves uill be submitted to 
all the Powers [of Europe]. If you have anything in dispute witli me regarding 
State atfairs in Afghanistan, you should institute and establish your case at 
St. Petersburg, and state and explain what you desire, so tliat the questions 
in dispute between us may be made known and clear to all the Powers. 
And surely the side of right will not he overlooked. If yoiu* intentions are 
otherwise, and you entertain hostile and vindictive feelings towards the people 
of Afghanistan, God alone is their Protector and real Prcseiwor. Upon tlie 
course of action here above stated this suppliant befoiH) God has resolved 
and decided.* 
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After this 1 etartod for Kbost, accompanied by Colonel Watorfield, 
the political officer. 

The column 1 took with rno consisted of the squadron of the 10th 
Hussars, 200 of the 72nd Highlanders, a wing of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, the 21st and 28th Punjab Infantry, and Noa. 1 and 2 
Mountain Batteries. The corps were ao weak that their total strength 
only amounted to 2,000 men. 

We reached Matun, the name given to aonie three villages grouped 
round a small fort in the centre of the valley, on the 6 th January, 1879. 
The Afghan Governor, with whom I had been in communication, met 
me and arranged to surrender the fort, on condition that his personal 
safety should be guaranteed, and that he should be allowed to go either 
to Kabul or India, as ho might desire. 

About half a mile from the fort T halted the column, and taking a 
small escort of the 10th Hussars, I rode on with the Governor, who 
invited me with my staff into his house. While tea was being handed 
round, the Governor (Akram Khan by name) warned me that we 
should be attacked, and that he could do nothing to prevent it, having 
only some 200 local militia and no regular troops. He further said 
that the inhabitants of the valley were not directly opposed to the 
British Government, and, if left to themselves, would give no trouble ; 
but he doubted their being able to resist the pressure put upon them by 
a large number of tribesmen who had collected from the adjacent 
districts, attracted by the smallness of the force, which they believed 
‘ had been delivered into their hands.’ 

This intelligence showed me I must be prepared for a scrimmage, so 
I ordered the camp to be pitched in the foriu of a square as compactly 
as possible, with the transport aninuJs and impedimenta in the centre, 
and strong piquets at the four angles. Cavalry patrols were sent out 
as far as the broken and hilly nature of the ground would permit, and 
every endeavour was made to ascertain the strength and whereabouts 
of the enemy, but to no purpose: the enemy were invisible, and the 
patrols reported that they had como across numbers of peaceable- 
looking husbandmen, but no one else. 

The night passed off quietly, but when advancing day made them 
visible, multitudes; of tribesmen were desened collecting on the slopes 
of the neighbouring hills. Some friendly Natives were sent to ascertain 
their intentions, followed by a Cavalry reconnoitring party, when 
suddenly a number of camel-drivers and mule-men, who had gone to 
the nearest village to procure fodder for their animals, came rushing 
back to camp in the wildest terror and excitement, declaring that the 
enemy seemed to rise as if by magic out of the ground, and that several 
thousands were already in the village. No doubt some of these were 
'the peaceable-looking husbandmen' the patrols had encountered the 
prorious day. I now became somewhat anxious, not only for the 
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safety of the reconnoitring party, whicn appeared to be in danger of 
being cut otf, but for that of the whole force; such a mere handful as 
we were compared to the numbers arrayed against us. 

Vigorous action was evidently necessary. —Accordingly, I ordered all 
the available Cavalry (only 70 men of the 10th Hussars, and 155 of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry), under Colonel Hugh Gough, to follow the recon¬ 
noitring party in case of their being so hard pressed as to have to retire, 
and Captain Swinley's Mountain battery, with six companies of the 
28th Punjab Infantry, under Colonel Hudson,* to move out in support. 
Colonel Drew I left in charge of the camp, w'ith 200 Highlanders, the 
2lBt Punjab Infantry, and a Mountain battery. I myself joined Gough, 
who, by dismounted firo and several bold charges, notwithstanding the 
difficult nature of the ground, succeeded in driving the enemy to the 
highest ridges, over which Swinley’s well-directed lire Eventually forced 
thorn to retreat. 

Heavy firing was now hoard in the direction of our camp, and I 
hurried back, taking with me a troop of the 5th Punjab Cavalry. I 
found that during my absence Drew had been attacked on two sides; 
he had been able to prevent the enemy from coming to close quarters, 
but they were still liovering about at no great distance, and I thought 
it advisable to clear them away by moving out against them with all 
the troops at my disposal. As we approached, they disappeared with 
their usual rapidity; the 5th Punjab Cavalry, however, got in amongst 
some of thorn, and we returned to camp with 100 prisoners, 500 head of 
cattle, some sheep, and a largo quantity of grain. 

The tribesmen, however, had not been sufficiently punished to 
prevent a repetition of the attack, probably with largely increased 
numbers; so I ordered the destruction of the hamlets nearest us, in 
which they had been sheltered and some of our camp followers had 
been murdered. 

The next night a most unfortunate occurrence took place, resulting 
in the death of six of our prisoners; but it was just one of those 
things which could hardly have been foreseen or guarded against, and 
for which, however lamentable, no one was to blame. Tlie headmen 
of the particular Waziri tribe to which the captives belonged had been 
summoned during the day, and told that the men would be released 
on payment of a sum of fifty rupees each. The money was paid 
down at once for a certain number, who were immediately set free; 
but there was not quite enough for all, and the headmen went off to 
procure what was required for the ransom of the remainder. Soon 
after dark, however, some of the enemyf were discovered creeping up 
the banks of a nulla at the back of the camp, where the unransomed 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sir John Hudson, who died os 

Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army. 

t No doubt friends of the prisoners, wlio had come to help them to escape. 
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men were detained under a guard; the nearest sentry instantly fired, 
and the piquets all round took up the firing, thinking that another 
attack on the camp had commenced. At the sound of the first shot 
the prisoners all jumped to their feet, and calling to each other to 
escape, attempted to seize the rifies belonging to the guard, upon 
which the Native officer in command (a Patlian like themselves) told 
them that if they persisted in trying to escape, they would be shot. 
His words had no effect, and to prevent his men being overpowered, 
ho gave the order to fire. Six of the prisoners were killed and thirteen 
wounded. It was a most regrettable affair, but a Court of Inquiry 
decided that the Native officer had no option, and completely 
exonerated the guard from acting with undue severity. The wounded 
were, of course, talwen to our hospital, and well cared for by our 
Doctors.* 

The remainder of our sojourn in Khost was not marked by any 
incident of particular interest. Wo marched to the end of the valley, 
and made a careful survey of it and of the surrounding hills. 

The instructions I received with regard to Khost were, to occupy 
the valley and dislodge the Afghan administration therefrom. To my 
great chagrin, the smallness of my force made it impossible for me to 
give effect to these instructions as I could have wished. To have 
remained in Khost under the circumstances would have been to court 
disaster; the numbers of the enemy were daily increasing, and it 
would ha^e been impossible to hold our own. It was, however, of 
groat importance, if practicable, to retain some control over the 
valley, a peculiarly productive district, which, if left alone by us, I 
feared would become a centre of dangerous intrigue against any 
settled government in Kuram. Accordingly I determined to try how 
placing Khost in charge of one of our own Native officials would 
answer, and I selected for the position Shahzada Sultan Jan, a Saddozai 
gentleman of good birth, and a Sunni Mahomodan in religion, who, I 
thought, would be e* persona grata to the Khoatwals, and, if supported 
by some Native levies, and associated in his administrative duties with 
the chief maliks of Khost, would be more likely to hold his own than 
anyone else I could place there. This was, however, a mere experi¬ 
ment, and I did not disguise from myself that its success was very 
doubtful; but it was the only way in which I could attempt to carry 
out the orders of G-overnment, my hands being so completely tied by 

• Tins occuiTence was made great capital of by the auti-war party at home, 
A member of the House of Commons, in commenting upon it, said that * some 
ninety prisoners, who had been taken, had been tied together with ropes’; 
that ‘ on their making some attempt to escape they were set upon, and many 
of them slaughtered in their bonds ’; and that ' the dead, the living, the 
dying, and the wounded were left tied together, and lying in.one confused 
mass of bodies.' 
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paucity of troops. 1 had no fear for the Shahzada’s personal safety, 
and 1 felt that, if tho end I nhould be obliged to abandon Khost 
altogether for tho present, it could later, if necessary, be easily 
re-occupied with a somewhat larger force. "" 

Having decided on the course to be adopted, I hold a durbar, whicli 
was imnierouely attended, and addressed the people of Khost in much 
the same way I had spolcon to tho Tnris in Kurain, expressing a hope 
that they w'ould support the Klializada’s aulliority until a more 
perrtianent form of government could be established. 

On the 27th January we left Kliost and made one march; the next 
day I halted, so as to be near the 8hah?:adH in case of need. The 
intelligence brought to me that evening satisfied me that my experi¬ 
ment would not answer, and that without troops (which I could not 
spare) to support tho nowlV'Crdablished authority at fii^st starting ofl', 
wo could not-hope to maiiitaiii any lutld over the country; for though 
the Khostwals tluunaelves were perfectly content with tho arrange¬ 
ments I had made, they could not resist the tiibcsmcn, who directly 
our backs were turned began to show their teeth. Accordingly, I 
decided to bring the hdializeda away wdiilo T could do so without 
trouble. I inarched back to Malmi the next morning with 1,000 men 
(Cavalry and Infantry) and four Mountain guns. We found Sultan 
Jon in anything but a happy frame of mind, and quite ready to come 
away. So having formally made the place over to the inaliks, wo 
started on our return journey. As we departed, a collection of our 
tribal enemies (about 3,000) wlio had been watching the proceedings 
took the opportunity to attack us; but tw'o weak squadrons of Cavalry, 
skilfully handled by Hugli Gough, kept them iii check, and we reached 
camp without further mulosTation. 

The next day, the last of Januarj^ wo returned to Hazir Pir in 
Kuram. There I received a visit from Sirdar Wall Mahomed Khan, 
brother of Slier Ali, W'ho was accompanied by several leading men of 
the Logar valley, some of whom wx*re of great assistance to mo a few 
months xater. Wall Mahomed was a nirui of about fifty years of age; 
he had a pleasing countenance, of the same Jewish type as the 
majority of the Afghan nation, but he had a weak face and was 
evidently wanting in character. Ho told me that he had fled from 
Kabul to escape the vengeance of his nephew, Yakub Khan, who 
attributed his long imprisonment by his father to the Sirdar^s 
influence. Sir Samuel Browne and Major Cavagnari, on the Khyber 
line, wore conducting all political negotiations with the Afghans, so I 
passed Woli Mahomed Khan on to them. 

During the month of February my time was chiefly employed in 
inspecting tho roads and tHe defensive posts which my talented and in¬ 
defatigable Chief Engineer was constructing, examining the arrange¬ 
ments for housing the troops, and looking after the transport animals 

2S 
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and Commissariat depots. No more military demonstrations were 
necessary, for the people were quietly settling down under British rule. 
Convoys were no longer molested nor telegraph wires cut; but I had 
one rather unpleasant incident with regard to a war Correspondent, 
which, until the true facts of the case were understood, brought me 
into disrepute with one of the leading London newspapers, the repre¬ 
sentative of which I felt myself compelled to dismiss from the Kuram 
Field Force. 

Judging from his telegrams, which he brought to me to sign, the 
nerves of the Correspondent in question must have been somewhat 
shaken by the few and very distant shots fired at us on the 28th No¬ 
vember. These telegrams being in many instances absolutely incorrect 
and of the most alarming nature, were of course not allowed to be 
despatched until they had been revised in accordance with truth f but 
one, evidently altered and added to after I had countersigned it, was 
brought to me by the telegraph master. I sent for the Correspondent, 
who confessed to having made the alterations, not apparently realizing 
that he had done anything at all reprehensible, but he promised that he 
would never do such a thing again. This promise was not kept; tele¬ 
grams appeared in his paper which I had not seen before despatch, and 
which were most misleading to tlie British public. Moreover, his letters, 
over which I could have no control, and which I heard of for the first 
time when the copies of his paper arrived in Kuram, were most subver¬ 
sive of the truth. It was on the receipt of these letters that I felt it to 
be my duty to send the too imaginative author to the rear. 

No one could be more anxious than T wm to have all details of tlie 
campaign made public. I considered it due to the people of Great 
Britain that the press Correspondents should have every opportunity 
for giving the fullest and most faithful accounts of what might happen 
while the army was in the field, and I took special pains from the first 
to treat the Correspondents with confidence, and give them such infor¬ 
mation as it W'as in my power to afford. All 1 required from thori in 
return w^as that the operations should be truthfully reported, and that 
any Correspondent who did not confine himself to the recording of facts, 
•and felt himself competent to criticize the conduct of the campaign, 
should be careful to acquaint himself with the many and varied reasons 
which a Commander must always have to tionsider before deciding on 
any lino of actioii. 

Wliat to my mind was so reprehensible in this Correspondent’s con¬ 
duct was the publication, in time of war, and consequent excitement 
"and anxiety at home, of incorrect and sensational statements, founded 
on information derived from irresponsible and uninformed sources, and 
the alteration of telegrams after they had been countersigned by the 
recognized authority, the result of which could only be to keep the 
public in a state of apprehension regarding the force in the field, and. 
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what is even more to be deprecated, to weaken the confidence of the 
troops in their Commander. It was satisfactory to me that my action 
in the matter met with the fullest approval of -the Viceroy. 

About this time my column was strengthened by the arrival of the 
Contingent provided by the Punjab Chiefs, under the command of 
Prigadier General John Watson, my comrade of the Mutiny days. The 
Contingent consisted of 868 t?avalry, and 2,685 Infantry with 13 guns, 
which were placed in position along the line of communication, and 
proved of great use in relieving the Regular army of escort duty. The 
senior Native officer with the Punjabis was Bakshi Ganda Sing, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Patiala army, a particularly handsome, 
gentlemanly Sikh, with whom I liove over since been on terras of 
friendly intercourse, * 

Towards the end of February T paid a visit to Kohat, whore my wife 
met mo; we spent a w^ek together, and I had the pleasure of 
welcoming to the frontier that grand regiment, the 92nd Highlanders, 
which had been sent up to be in readiness to join my column in the 
event of an advance on Kabul becoming necossarv. 


('IIAPTEK XLYIJI, 

I WAS informed by the Viceroy’s Private Secretary in the begirming of 
March that, unless satisfactory arrangements could soon be come to 
with Yakub Khan, an onward move would have to be made. Accord¬ 
ingly I now set about preparing for such a contingency. 

Sher Ali had died in Afghan Turkestan on the 2lBt February, and, in 
communicating the event to the Viceroy, Yakub Khan wrote that he 
was anxious matters might be so arranged that * the friendship of this 
God-granted State vnth the illustrious British Government may remain 
constant and firm.’ 

The new Amir was told in reply that Lord Lytton was prepared to 
enter into negotiations for the conclusion of peace, and for the restora¬ 
tion of a friendly alliance between the two Governments, provided that 
His Highness renounced all claim to authority over the Khyber and 
Michni Passes, and the independent tribes inhabiting tlie territory 
directly connected with the main routes leading to India; that the dis¬ 
trict of Kuram from Thai to the crest of the Shutargardan Pass, and the 
districts of Pishin and Sibi, should remain under the control of the 
British Government; that the foreign relations of Afghanistan should 
be conducted in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British 
Government; and that British officers should be accredited to the 
Kabul Government, and permitted to reside at such places as might 
hereafter be decided upon. 
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Yakub Khan’s reply was not altogether satisfactory. He agreed to 
British officers being deputed to Afghanistan on the understanding 
that they should reside in Kabul, and abstain from interference in 
State affairs; but he declined to renounce his authority over the 
Khyber and Michni Pusses and the tribes in tlicir A-irinity, and 
refused to consent to Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi beirjg placed under 
British protection. 

Tho Viceroy now detenuined to try whnt a personal conference 
between the Amir and Cavagnari could effect towards a settlement of 
those vexed questions, so in answering the Amir Cavagnari was 
directed to convey a bint that an invitation to him to visit Kabul 
might be productive of good restilta, and to point out that the places 
W'e desired to occupy were looked upon as csseutinl to tho permanent 
security of tlio Indian frontier. Tlie Arnir replied, oproasiiig his 
rendineBS to receive Cavagnriri in his capital, and laying stress on his 
deiermination to regulate his future conduct in strict conformity with 
his fjrofcsHions of loyally, but begged that lie might ;.ot be called upon 
to ciido any portion of his territory. 

Hardly had this letter, datfd tho 29th March, been received, than a 
proclamation addressed by Yakub to the Khagiania, a tribe which had 
been giving much trouble, was intercepted and brought to Cavagnari; 
in it tho Amir praised and complinKuited the Khagianis for* their 
religious zeal and fidelity to himself. He exhorted them to have no 
fear of the infidels, against whom he about to launch an irresistible 
force of troops and Gbazis, and wound up as followr * * By the favour 
of God, and in accordance with tho verso “ Verily God has destroyed 
the powerful ones,” the whole of them will go to the firo of hell for 
evermore. Therefore kill them to the extent of your ability.* A 
curious commentary this on the Amir’s protestation of loyalty. 

Notwithstanding this piece of treachery, it was decided not to break 
off negotiations, and Yakub Khan was infonned by Cavagnari that a 
Mission would proceed to Kabul so soon as the necessary arrangeincnls 
could be made for its reception. At the same time Lord Tjytton him¬ 
self wrote to the Amir, telling him that, as he was willing to receive 
an Envoy, Cavagnari would be deputed to vdsifc Kabul, and com¬ 
municate unreservedly with him upon the questions at issue between 
the two States. v 

I, personally, was not at all satisfied that the timorkad come for 
negotiation, for I felt that the Afghans had not had the sense of defeat 
sufficiently driven into them to convince them of our strength and 
ability to punish breach of treaty, and, therefore, that a peace made 
now, before they had been thoxpughly beaten, would not* be a lasting 
one, and would only end in worse trouble in the near future. The 
Afghans are an essentially arrogant and conceited people; they had 
not forgotten our disastrous retreat from Kabul, nor the annihilation 
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of our ai-iny in the Khurd Kabul and Jagdniak Passes in 1842, and 
believed themselves to be quite capable of resisting our advance on 
Kabul. No great battle had as yet been fought; though Ali Masjid 
and the Peiwar Kotal bad been taken, a siffall force of the enemy- 
had been beaten by Charles Gough’s brigade, near ’Jalalabad, and a 
suncessful Cavalry skirmish had occun*ed near Kandahar, the Afghans 
had nowhere suiTered serious loss, and it was not to be wondered at if 
tlie fighting men in distant villages, and in and around Kabul, Ghazni, 
Herat, Balkh, and other places, still considered themselves undefeated 
am^ capablcs of defying xis. They and their leaders had to depend for 
information as to recent events upon tliogai’bled accounts of those who 
had fought against us, and it was unlikely they would be shaken in 
their belief in their superiority by such one-sided versions of what had 
occurred. On many occasions I had btjen amused, iii listening to 
Afghan conversation, to find that, while they aj)pearcd thoroughly 
conversant with and frequently alluded to their triumphs over us, they 
seemed to know nothing, or Ijad no recollection, of Kale’s successful 
defence of Jalalabad, or of Pollock’s victorious march through the 
Khyber Pass and the destruction by him of the chief bazaar in Kabul. 

My ideas about the negotiations being premature wore freely 
expressed to Colonel Colley,* Lord Ijytton’s Private Secretary, who 
paid mo a visit in Kuram at this time, and had been a constant 
correspondent of mine from the commcnceinent of the war. Colley, 
however, explained to me that, right or wrong, the Viceroy had no 
option in the matter ; that Hk re was liie stnuigcst feeling in England 
against the continuance of the war; and that, unless tlie new Amir 
proved actively Iiostile, peace must be signed. He expressed himself 
sanguine that the terms of the treaty whicdi Cavagnari hoped to 
conclude with Yakub Kban would give us an improved frontier, and 
a permanent paramonutinfhicnco at Kabxil, the two points about which 
he said tlu; Vi<;eroy was most anxious, on<i to which he assigned the 
first place in his political programnio. liord Lytton foresaw that, 
wdiatever might be the future policy of the two Euroi)ean Powers 
concerned, the contact of the frontiers of Great Britain and Russia in 
Asia was only a, matter of time, and his aim was to make sure that the 
conterminous line, whenever it might be reached, should be of our 
choosing, and not one depending on the exigencies of the moment, or 
on the dennuids of Russia. 

The Native agent (Bukhtiar Khan), wdio was the bearer of the 
Viceroy’s and Cavagmiri’s letters to the Azuir, rtjached Kabul at the 
moment when the Afghan ofUcials wdio had accompanied Hher Ali in 
his flight Returned to that place frqm Turkestan. Counsel was held 
with these men as to the manner of receiving ilu' Brilish ilission; but 

* The late^iejor-General Sir George Colley, K.C.B. 
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there was an influential military party averse to peace, and the Amir 
was strongly advised to abandon the English alliance and trust to 
Bussia. Upon hearing this, our agent became alarmed for the safety 
of the Mission, and being apprehensive that Yakub Khan would not 
have the power to protect its members from insult, he suggested to the 
Amir that he should visit our camp instead of the Hritish Mission 
ooming to Kabul, a suggestion wliicli was ultimately adopted, the 
Viceroy considering that it was infinitely the best arrangement that 
coTild be made. 

On the 8th May the Amir arrived in Sir Samiinl Browne’s comp at 
Gandamak, thirty miles on the Kabul side of Jalalabad, and on the 
26th, owing to the tact and diplomatic skill of Louis Cavagnari, the 
Treaty of Gandamak was signed, and so ended tho first phase of the 
second Afghan war. 

Under the terms of the treaty, Yakub Khan agreed to tlie cession 
of territory considered necessary by us, and bound himself to conduct 
his foreign policy in accordance with the advice of the British Govern¬ 
ment : while, on our side, we promised to support him against external 
aggression. It was further arranged that a British representative, 
with a suitable escort, should reside at Kabul that the Amir should 
in like manner (if he desired it) depute an agent to the Viceregal 
Court; that British agents with suflicient escorts should be at liberty 
to visit tho Afghan frontiers whenever, in the interests of both coimtries, 
it was considered necessary by the British Govemmeui; that there 
should be no hindrance to British subjects trading peaceably within 
tho Amir*s dominions; that traders should be protected, the transit of 
merchandise facilitated, and roads kept in good order; that a line of 
telegraph should be constructed from India to Kabul, at the expense of 
the British, but under the protection of the Afghan Government; and 
that an annual subsidy of six lakhs of rupees should be paid to the Amir 
and his successors. 

The Khyber column was now withdrawn, with the exception of two 
brigades, and orders were sent to the Kandahar column to prepare to 
withdraw on the 1st September, the earliest date at which the troops 
could safely march through the Bolan Foss. I was told to stay where 
1 was, as Kuram, by the treaty conditions, was to remain under our 
control and be administered by the British Government. 

On the 24th May I held a parade in honour of the Queen’s birthday, 
at which 6,450 officers and men were presont.f They were thoroughly 

• Kabul was expressly selected by Yakub Khan as the place where he 
wished the Embassy to reside. 

+ At thw parade I had tlie great pleasure of decorating Captain Cook with 
the Victoria Cross, and Subadar llagobir Nagarkoti, Jemadar Pursoo Kliatri, 
N^ive Doctor Saukar Dass, and five riflemen of the 6th Gurkhas, with the 
Order of Merit, for their gallant conduct in the attack on the Spingawi Kotal, 
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fit and workmanlike, and being anxious that the tribesmen should see 
what grand soldiers I had at hand should an advanee be necessary, I 
invited all the neighbouring clans to witness the display. The Afghans 
were seated in picturesque groups round thS* flag-staff, when suddenly, 
as the first round of the feu-de-joio was fired, they started to their feet, 
thinking that treachery was intended, and that they were caught in a 
trap: they took to their heels, and we had considerable difficulty in 
bringing them back, and in making them understand that the firing 
which had so upset their equanimity was only a sign of rejoicing on 
that auspicions anniversary. By degrees they become assured that 
there was no thought of taking an unfair advantage of them, and at 
the conclusion of the ceremony they were made happy by a present of 
sheep. In the afternoon an impromptu rifle meeting was got up. Tho 
matchlock men could not hold their own against our ^food shots armed 
with Martini-Henry rifles, a facit which evidently greatly impressed the 
tribesmen, some of whom then and there came forward and promised 
that if I should be required to advance on Kabul they would not oppose 
me. 

I took advantage of our improved relations with the Afghans, conse¬ 
quent on the ratification of the treaty, to enlarge our geographical 
knowledge of the passes which lead from Kuram towards Kabul, and 
the independent territories in tho neighbourhood. The presence of the 
troops, no doubt, had something to say to the cheerful acquiescence of 
the tribesmen in these explorations, which they appeared to look upon 
as the result of a wish to make ourselves acquainted >vith the country 
assigned to us by the treaty, and having, to use their own expression, 
lifted for UR the purdah (curtain) of their country, they became most 
friendly, and took a cut’ious pleasure in pointing out to us the points of 
defence at which they would have opposed us, liad we been advancing 
as enemies. 

Towards the end of June T heard from Jjord Lytton that he wished 
me to be one of tho military members of a Commission of Inquiry into 
army expenditure and organization which was about to be convened at 
Simla, if I thought I could be spared from my post at Kuram. The 
people of tho valley had by this time settled down so contentedly, and 
the tribesmen showed themselves so peacefully disposed, that T thought 
I could safely leave my post for a time, before retmning to take up my 
abode in the neighbourhood for some years, as I hoped to do, when 
my appointment as Frontier Commissioner should have received the 
sanction of the authorities in England. 

and during the passage of the Mangier defile. It was a happy circumstance 
thirt Major Galbraith, who owed his life to Captain Cook’s intrepidity, and 
Alajor Fitz-Hiigh, whose life was saved by Jemadar (then Havildar) Pursoo 
Khatri, should both hav#», been present on the 2 )arHdc. 
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Meanwhile^, however, some temporary arrangement was necessary 
for the admuiistration of Kuram, anl^ I wrote to the Foreign Secretary 
(Alfred Ly^ll), pointing ©ut my views upon thO'subject. 

Seeing how much could be done with those wild people by personal 
influence, ami how ready they wore to submit to my decisions when 
disputes arose amongst them - decisions at times literally given from 
the saddle—I was very adverse to their being handed over to some 
ofliciftl who, froTxi his training, would not be able to understand dealing 
out the roijgh-and-readj^jiisticG which alone was suited to these lawless 
beings, and who could not imagine any question being properly settled 
without its having undergone the tedious process of passing through the 
law courts. Such a rule would, I hnow, disgust a people accustomed to 
decide their quarrels at the point of the su ord a people to wliom law 
and order had been hitherto unknown, and nuisi. be distasteful, until 
they had had time to realize Ihcir heneflcinl eflects, rr()fital>lc employ¬ 
ment and judicious management Avoiild in time, no doubt, turn them 
into peaceful subjects. Friendly intercourse had already done much 
towards this end, find tribes who for generations had boon at feud with 
each other «now met, when visiting cur camp, on common ground, 
without (much I tliink to their own astonishmentj wanting to cut each 
other’s throats. What was further required, I conceived, was the 
opening up of the country by means of roads, which would facilitate 
interconuuunication and give remuncrath'e omployniont to thousands 
who had hitherto lived by plunder and bloodshed. 

In answering my letter, the Foreign Secretary informed mo that the 
future of Kuram would be settled when 1 reached Simla, whither I was 
to proceed so soon as I had soeii the British Mission across the frontier. 

On the I6th July Major Cavagnari, who had been selected as ‘the 
Envoy and Plenipotentiary to His Highness the Amir of Kabul,* 
arrived in Kuram, Eiccoinpanied by Mr. William Jenkins, C.T.E., of 
the Civil Service, and Taentenant Hamilton, V.C., Surgeon-Major 
Kelly, 25 Cavalry and SOTnfanti'y of the Guides Corps. I, with some 
fifty officers who were anxious to do honoiu’ to the b^invoy and see the 
country beyond Kuram, marched with Cavagnari to within fire miles 
of the crest of the Sliutargardan Pass, where we encamx»ed, and my 
staff and I dined that evening with the Mission. After dinner 1 was 
asked to propose the health of Cavagnari and those with him, but 
somehow I did not feel equal to the task; I was so thoroughly de¬ 
pressed, and my mind was filled with such gloomy forebodings as to 
the fate of those fine fellows, that I could not utter a word. Like 
many others, I thought that peace had been signed too quickly, beiore, 
in fact, we had instilled that awe of us into the Afghan nation which 
would have been the only reliable guarantee for the safety of the 
Mission. Had we shown our strength by marching to Kabul in the 
first instance, whether opposed or not, and there dictated the terms of 
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the treaty, there fl^ould have been Home assuraince for its being adhered 
to; as it was, I could not help foelingf‘ the^e was none, and that the 
chances were against the Mission ever coi ning back. 

Cavagnari, however, showed no sign of sharing my forebodings ; he 
and his companions were in the best of spints^ he spoke most hopefully 
of the future, and talked of a tour ho hoped to make with me in the 
cold weather along the northern and western frcftitiers of Afghanistan. 
Other matters of intense interest to us both were discussed, aaid before 
separating for the night it was arranged that Mrs, Cavagtikri should* 
either join him in Kabul the follow^ing spring, or come and Stay with ^ 
my wife and me in Kuram, where T liad already laid the foundations 
of a house near the beautifully situated village of Shaluf/an. 

Early next morning the Sirdar, who had been dep,uied by the A mir 
to receive the Mission, came into (‘amp, and soon we all started for the 
top of the pass. We had gone about a mile, W'^hon we wore joined by 
an escort of Afghan Cavalry, dresscid something like British Dragoons, 
with the exception of their head-gear, which consisted of the discarded 
helmets of the old Bengal TTorse Artillery, They were mounted on 
small, useful-looking horses, and w^ere armed with smooth-bore car* 
bines and tulwars (Native swords). 

As we ascended, curiously enough, we came across a solitary magpie, 
which I should not have noticed had not Cavagnari pointed it out and 
begged me not to mention the fact of his having seen it to his wife, as 
she would be sure to consider it an unluckv omen. 

On reaching the Afghan camp, we w^ero received in a large, tastefully 
decorated tent, where tea was served, and wo were afterwards con¬ 
ducted to the top of the mountain, whore carpets were spread and 
more tea passed round, while we gazed on the fine view of the Logar 
valley which stretched out beneath us. 

On descending to the camp, we were invited to partake of dinner, 
served in Oriental fashion on a carpet spread on the ground. Every¬ 
thing was done most lavishly and gracefully, and nothing was omitted 
that was calculated to do us honour. Nevertheless, I could not feel 
happy as to the prospects of the Mission, and my heart sank as 1 
wished Cavagnari good-bye. When we had proceeded a few yards 
in our different directions, we both turned round, retraced our steps, 
shook hands once more, and parted for ever. 

I did not delay at Euram ; there was nothing to keep me there, and 
the prospect of getting back to my belongings and to civilization, now 
that all active work was at an end, was too alluring to be withstood. 
My wife met me at the foot of the Hills, and we drove up to Simla 
together. I was greeted by Lord Ijytton and many kind friends most 
warmly, and had the gratification of hearing lhat I had been made a 
and that 1 had been accorded the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. 
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1 was soon deep in the wotk of the Army CommiBsion, which met 
for the first time under the presidency of the Hon. Sir Asliley Eden,* 
K.C.SJm on the Ist August. The heavy loss to the revenues of India, 
consequent on the unfavourable rate of exchange, rendered extensive 
reductions in public expenditure imperative, and the object of this 
Commission was to find out how the cost of the army could be reduced 
without impairing its efficiency. 

Very little was done at the first meeting, and at its close Eden 
oonfcBsed to me that he did not at all see his way, and that he was 
somewhat aghast at the difficulties of the task before the CommisBion. 
To me it seemed clear that the maintenance of a separate army for 
each presidency, Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, was at the root of the 
evils it was our duty to consider and try to reform; and I promised 
the Tresident that, before the Commission again assembled, I would 
prepare a scheme which might form a basis for them to work upon. 

1 considered it an anachronism, since railways and telegraphs had 
ftiiniiulated distance, to keep up three ('ommanders-in-Chief, and 
separate departments, each having an independent head, in the three 
different presidencies. I put my ideas on paper, and Eden announced 
himself in favour of my scheinc, which substituted for the three 
presidential armies four army corps, all subordinate to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. Portions of my recommendation began to 
be carried into effect directly they had received the sanction of the 
authorities in England—such as tho amalgamation of the Commis¬ 
sariat, Pay, Ordnance, and Stud departments—but it was not until 
April, 1895, sixteen years after tho proposal had been recommended 
by the Government of India, jind although, during that period, four 
successive Viceroys, each backed up by a unanimous Council, had 
declared themselves strongly in favour of the change, that the finishing 
touch was given to the new organiyaation, by the abolition of the offices 
of Commandersdn Chief of Madras and Bombay, and the creation of 
four Army Corps, namely, the Ihinjab, the Bengal, the Madras, and 
the Bombay, each commanded by a Lieutenant-General. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

My wife and 1 thouglit and talked much over our new life on the 
frontier, to which we both looked forward with great interest and 
pleasure, but, before entering upon it, wc settled to go home for a time 
to place our boy at school and sec our friends, and we were arranging 
our plans accordingly, when suddenly bur ‘ castles in the air ’ were 

* Lieutenant-Goremor of Bengal, 
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(inshcd to the fpround by a ruthlcps blow from the hand of Fato, and 
the whole of India, the whole of the civilized world, was struck with 
grief, horror, and indignation at the awful news of the massacre at 
Kabul of Cavagnari and his gallant companions. 

Throughout the month of August telegrams and letters constantly 
camo from Cavagnari (now a Licuten.mt-Colonol and a K.O.B.) to the 
Viceroy, the Foreign Secretary, and myself, in which he always 
expressed himself in such a nianuor as to lead to the belief that he 
was perfectly content with his position, and felt himself quite secure; 
and in his very last letter, dated the HOth August, r(»oeived after his 
death, he wrote : ‘ I personally believe that Yakub Khun will turn out 
to be a very good ally, and that wc shall be able to keep him to liis 
engagements.’ His last telegram to the Viceroy, dated the 2nd 
September, concluded with the words, ‘ All well.’ Cavagnari mentioned 
in one of his letters that the Afghan soldiers were inclined to bo 
mutinous, and in another that a dispute had arisen in the bazaar 
between them and the men of the British escort, but at the same time 
he expressed his confidence in the Amir’s ability and determination to 
maintain order; I could not, however, help being anxious about 
Cavagnari, or divest myself of the feeling that he might be over¬ 
estimating Yakub Khan’s power, even if His Highness had the will, to 
protect the Mission. 

Between one and two o’clock on the morning of tho 5th September, 
I was awakened by my wife telling me that a telegraph man had been 
wandering round the house and calling for some time, but that no one 
had answered liiin.* I got up, went downstairs, and, taking the 
telegram from the man, brought it up to my dressing-room, and 
opened it; it proved to be from Captain Conolly, Political Officer at 
Alikhel, dated tho 4th September. The contents told me that my 
worst fears—fears I had hardly acknowledged to myself—had been 
only too fully realized. Tho telegram ran: 

‘One Jelaladiu Ghilzai, who says ho is in Sir Louis Cavagnari’s secret 
seivice, has arrived iu hot haste from Kaliiil, and solemnly states that yester¬ 
day morning the Residency was attacked l)y three regiments who had mutinied 
for their pay, they having guns, and being joined by a portion of six other 
regiments. The Kmhassy and escort w'ere defondiug themselves when ho left 
about noon yesterday. 1 hope to receive further news.* 

I was paralyzed for the moment, but was roused by my wife calling 
out, ‘ What is it ? Is it bad news from Kabul ?’ She had divined my 
fears about Cavagnari, and had been as anxious about him as I hod 
been myself. I replied, ‘ Yes, very bad, if true. I hope it is not,’ 
But I felt it was. I woke my A.D.C,, and sent him off at once to the 
Viceroy with the telegram. The evil tidings spread rapidly. I was 

* There are no such things as bells or knockers in India. 
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no Booner dreBsed than Mr. Alfred Lyall arrived. We talked matters 
over, I despatched a telegram* to Captain ConoUy, and we then went 
of? to Lord Lytton, 

Early as it was, I found the Council assembled. The gravity of the 
situation was thoroughly appreciated, and it was unanimously decided 
that, should the disastrous report prove to be true, troops must 
proceed to Kabul with the least possible delay to avenge or, if happily 
incorrect or exaggerated, to support the Mission. 

Sir Samuel Browne's force had been broken up, Sir Donald Stewart 
was in far off Kandahar, and his troops had, all but a small miiiiber, 
left on their return march to India; the Kurain force was, therefore, 
the only one in a position to reach Kabul quickly, and I was ordered 
to proceed at once to Kuram and rosutrie my command. 

As a preliminary measure, Brigadier-General Massy, who had been 
placed in temporary command during my absence, was directed to 
move troops to the Shutargardan, where they were to entrench them- 
selves and await orders, while Stewart was directed to stop all 
regiments on their way back to India, and himself hold fast at 
Kandahar. 

During the day further telegrams wore received confirming the 
truth of the first report, and telling of the Mission having been over¬ 
whelmed and every monibor of it cruelly massacred; and later 
Captain Conolly telegraphed that messengers had arrived from ■ the 
Amir bringing two letters addressed to me giving his version of what 
had occurred. 

During the few hours I remained at Simla I was busily engaged in 
discussing with Sir Frederick Haines the formation of the Kabul 
Field Force,t as my new command was designated, and the many 

* * liose ho time and spare no luoiiey ti> obtain reliable itiforiuation of what 
is going on in Kabul, and keep me oonstaiitly infornicd by urgent telegrams. 
I am in hopes that Jolaladiu's report will turn out to be gimtly exaggerated, 
if not untrue. As, however, liis intelligeiico is sure to spread and cause a 
certain amount of excitement, warn General Massy and Mr, Cliristie (the 
Political Officer in Kurain) lo be on the alert' 

t The Kabul Field Force was conij»osed as follows: 

Ain’ILLKUY. 

laeutciiant-Colonel B, L. Gordon, eonunanding. 

Captain J. W, Inge, Adjutant. 

F/A, Royal Horse Artillery, Major J. C. Smyth-Windhani. 

(^3, Royal ArtilJrjy, Major Sydney Farry, 

No. 1 (Kohat) Mountain Battliry (four guns), Ca]>taiu Morgan. 

No. 2 (Derajdt) Mountain Battery (four guns), Captain Swmley, 

Two Gatling guns, Captain Broadfout. 

Engineers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. Perkins, C. B., commanding. 

lieutenant F. Spratt, Adjutant. 
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important matters which hod to be ronaidcrocl. More troops had to 
be hurried up, for it would be necessary to hold Kuram in strength 
while I moved on to Kabul, and, as comiiiunifiation by the Shutargardan 
could not' be depended upon after December, on account of snow, the 
Khyber route would have to be opened out. 

At the commencement of the lust year’s campaign my anxiety had 
been so largely increased by having been given officers totally inex¬ 
perienced in war to fill the higher posts in the Juirain column, that I 
did not hesitate to press upon the ('oimnandcr - in - Chief, now tliat 
I had a far more difficult operation to (Mrry through, the impoHanco of 
iny senior officers V>cing tried men on whom 1 could implicitly roly; 
and 1 succeeded in getting for the command of my two Infantry 
brigades Herbert Maephorson* and T. 1>. linker,f tho Viceroy’s Mili¬ 
tary Secretary, both of whom had seen a good deal of service, while the 
former liad already commanded a brigarle in the field. 

To the command of the Ai tillery and Cavalry, lji(3utenant-Colonel 
]1. Gordon and Brigadier-General Massy were appointed, neither of 
whom had much experience of war, Gordon had servfid in (kmtral India 
during the Mutiny, and Massy by his pluck as a subaltern of Infantry 

Captain Woodtliorjn*, It.E., in charg<! of surveying. 

Captain ytratton, ‘22ud heginiiud, in eliargn of signalling. 

Lieutenant F. Luiu-Muiduch, lI.E., Hoyal Engineer P,irk. . 

Ca\ am:y, 

Brigadier-General "W. D. Massy, coinniandiiig. 

Lieutenant J. P. Brabazoii, lOtli llus.sais, Brigade-Major. 

fltb Lancers, Lienteiiant-Coloin'l R. H. Cleland. 

5th Punjab Cavalry, Major H. Williams. 

12th Bengal Cavalry, Major Gn:on. 

14th Bengal Lancers, Lieutenant-Colonel Ross. 

1st LsF/VNTliY BrIOADK 

Brigadier-General H. Mac}>]iersou, C.B., Y.O., commanding. 

Captain G. do 0. Motion, Oth Etxd, Brigade-Major. 

67th Foot, Liouteiirtiit’CoIoncl C. B. Knowles. 

92nil Highlanders, Lieutenant-Colonel G. 11. Parker. 

28th Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Hudson. 

2ni> Infantry Hiiioaiu:. 

Brigadier-General T. I>. Baker, O.B., 18th Foot, commanding. 

Captain W. C. Farwell, 26th Punjab Iiifantiy, Brigade-Major. 

72iid Highlanders, Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow. 

5th Gurkhas, Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz-Hugh. 

5tli Punjab Infantry, Lieuteuaiit-Coloncl J, Macqueen. 

3rd Sikhs, Lieutenant-Colonel G. N. Money. 

23rd Pioneers, Lieutenant-Colonel CiUTie, 

* Tho*late Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Maepherson, V.C., K.C.B., who 
died as Comniander-in-Cbief of ^ladros. 

t The late Sir Thomas Baker, K.G.B., who died as Quartermaster-General 
at the Horse Guaixls. 
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in the Crimoa had gained for hiineelf tho sobH^nrA of * Redan ’ Massy. 
lint he had not served with Cavalry'in the field, and from my slight 
acquaintaneo with liim I could not say whether he possessed the very 
exceptional qualities required in a (Rivalry Oonnuander. 

My staff had proved themselves so capable and reliable that 1 had no 
wish to make any cliange*; it was, liowever, materially strengtlujiied 
by the addition of Colonel MacGregor,* as ‘ Chief of tlio Stall’,* with 
Captain Combe,f 10th Hussars, and Idcutonant Manners Smithy as 
Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-Generals. 

Mr. IL M. J)urand§ was attached to me as Political Secretary, and 
Major Hastings as Political Glficcr, in place of Colonel Waterfiold, Avho 
was horn dr cotuhaf from a broken leg. Hugh Goughj with the rank 
of Brigadier-General, and Major Mark ITeatlicote as his assistant, werfl 
placed in charge of tho hues of connminication. 

Before leaving Simla I jiaid a farewell visit to Lord Lytton. I found 
him in a state of deep distress and depression. To a man of his 
affectionate disposition, the fate of Cavagnari, for whom he liad a great 
personal regard, was a real grief. But on public grounds ho felt still 
more strongly the collapse of the Mission and the consequent lieavy 
blow to tho policy he had so much at heart, Aiz., the rectification of 
our defective frontier, and tlio rendtwing India secure against foreign 
aggressLoxi—a policy which, ilio'ugh scouted at tho time by a party 
which later became all-powerful, has since been justified by the action 
of successive Govcrnincnls, Liberal and Conservative alike, until at the 
‘^present momeitt our frontier is gradually becoming what Tjord Lytton, 
with his clear forcflightedness and intelligent appreciation of our respon¬ 
sibilities and India's requirements, would then have made it. 

In answer to niy request for instructions as to the lino I should toko 
about our future relations with the Afghans, Lord Lytton said: ‘You 
can tell them wo shall never again jiltogetborAvithdraw from Afghanistan, 
and that those who help you will be befriended and protected by the 
British Government.’ 

While I Avas with Lord Lytton, a tclcgramj|'Avas brought in from 

, * The late Sir Clmrlcs MacGregor, K C.B. 

t Now Major-General Combo, C. B. 

+ Tliia promising young officer greatly distiiigiiislied himself at Kabul, and 
died a few years afterwards of cholera. 

8 Now Sir Mortimer Durand, K.GS.L, K.C.I.E., British Minister at 
.'J'ehenin. 

II Telegram iLViKo Cm Skvtemreu, 1879. 

From To 

« *■ 

Oa^atk CoNOLiA’, FoREruN Secretauv, ^ ‘ 

Aukuel. Simla. 

^ Glear the Llm. —Sirk.ii Khan, bearer of the Amir’s first letter, confirn»s 
previous rcfKjits of disaster, and describes how Badsltah Khan visited the 
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Captain Conolly, reporting the details of the attack upon the Em¬ 
bassy, as given to him by the messenger who had been entrusted by 
the Amir to deliver the two letters addressed to me. In this telegram 
Conolly solicited instructions as to what he was to communicate to tlie 
Amir in reply to His Highness’s request for aid, and inquired whether 
he was at liberty to make terms with one Badshoh Khan, an influential 
Ghihsai Chief, who had come to Alikhcl to offer his services. 

The following telegram was sent in reply by the Foreign Secretary: 

* Your telegram 6th, Reply to the Amir at once from tlie Viceroy that a 
strong Britiah force under General Roberta will inarch speedily on Kabul 
to his relief, from the Shutargai’dmi, and that he should use all Ids resources 
to co-operate with, and facilitate, tlie advance ol' the troops through his 
country. Your proposal to subsidize Badsliah Khan and accept Ids services 
is approved. Roberts will send detailed instiuotions.' 

Late in the afternoon of the sanio day (September 6th) 1 left Simla, 
accompanied by my wife as far as Umballa, where T found my staff 
waiting for me. She saw us off in the train, bidding us a cheery 
bye and good luck, but I am afraid the return journey must have been 
a sad one for her. 

Thought for tlie immediate future fllled my mind as we sped on our 
way to the front, and not a few difficulties couueefced with the pro¬ 
posed advance on Kabul presented themselves to mo. My chief causes 
for anxiety were the insufficiency of transport, and the great extent of 
the lines of communication which would have to bo guarded. It 
would be necessary to hold the country in strength from Thai to the 
Shutargardan, a distance of 115 miles, until such time as the Khyber 
route could be opened, and T felt that the force at my disposal (7,500 
men and 22 guns) was none too large for the work before it, considering 


spot, and saw the dead bodies of the Envoy, staff, and escort. Of tlie latter, 
some nine sowai'S are said to have been out getting grass that day, and were 
not killed with the rest; defence was very stubborn, and the loss of the 
Kabulis heavy, put down at om; hundred, or more. Finding they could not 
storm the placse, the mutineers set lire to the doorway below, and, Avhen that 
gave way, swarmed in and up to the upper story, overwhelmed the dofeudei*s, 
and sacked the place. 

‘The second letter was brought by another messenger, servant of the 
Embassy Mehvuindar^ whoso story in all but a few unimi)ortant details is the 
same as that first received. 


‘ If ail advance on Kabul is decided on to roveiige massacre of Embassy, 
and also to quiet surrounding tribes, whom any (?) action would tempt to . 
break out, it appears to mo all-important to secure wafe passiige of the HAutar- 
gardan, and with this object to subsidir-e Budshah Khan handsomely. 

‘ I have detained the Kabul niesHengers pending receipt of instrgctioiifi os 
to the line of ]K)licy to follow, and wdiat to communicate tp the Amir or 
Badshah Khan. The former invokes oul* aid ; the latter expresses himself, 
through liis mevssenger, anxious to serve us. Once in Logar valley, whore 
they have had a bumper harvest, wo could live on the country,.’^ 
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that I should have to provide a garrison foi* the Shutargardati, 4f not 
fpr otlier posts between that place and Kabul, 

My Coruinissariat arrangements, too, caused nio many misgivings, 
increased by the fact Ijliat Major I^dcock, my chief Commissariat 
Officer, and Major Collett, iny Assistant Qaartermaster-Gencral," who 
had afforded such valuable aid in Kurain, thinking the war was at an 
end, had taken leave to linglaml. My doubts vanished, however, and 
my spirits rose at the sight of my brave troops, and the enthusiastic 
welcome they gAvc me as 1 rode through Kuram on the 12th Sep¬ 
tember on my way to Alikhel. A splendid spirit poiwaded the whole 
force; the men’s hearts were on fire with eager desire to press on to 
Kabul, and be led against the miscreants who hod foully massacred our 
countrymen, and I felt assured that whjitcverit was possible for daunt- 
,»les^courage, unselfish devotion, and firm determination to achieve, 
'wohld be achieved by niy gallant soldiers. 

On. reaching Alikhel, Captain Conolly handed to me the Amir’a 
letters,to wliich I replied at once, and the next day, under instructions 

* Translation of a Lkttfr from the Amtu of Kabul to General 
llOHEllTS, DATED KaSUL, 8 ...M,, THE 3ui) SeV'I’KAIBEU, 1879. 

(Aft^r compliintifits.) Tlio troops ivlio b\f.i 'laseinblrd fur pay at the llala- 
Hissar siKidciily broke out and stoned tlieir officers, and then all rusliod to 
the llesideiicy aii<l stoned it, receiving hi icturii u bail of bullets, (kui- 
fusion and disturbance roue' «d sncli a fici'^bt that it m’us inii)ossiblo to quiet 
it. People from Hlierpiir and country around the Bala His-Hur, and city 
peojde of all classes, jiourod into the Bala ITissar and began destroying work¬ 
shops, Artillvry jsirk, and niagaxino ; and all tho troops and people attacked 
the Residency. Meanwhile, I scut Daud Shah' to luilp tlie Envoy. On 
reaching tlie Residency, he was unhoraed Iw stones and sjiears, and is now 
dying. I tlien .sent Siidar Yohia Khan and my own son, tlie heir-apjiareiit, 
with tho Koran to the troops; but no use. I then sent well-known Syads 
and Mullahs of each class, but of no avail; up till now, evening, the distm'- 
baiicc continues. It will ho seen how it ends. I am gilevcd with this con¬ 
fusing .state of things. It is almost beyond conception. (Sere follow the 
date and tho Aniir’s seal.) 

Second Letieu from the Amiu, dvted Kabul, thjj; 4th 

Sei’TEMUEi:, 3879. 

Yesterday, from 8 a.in. till evening, thousands assembled lo destroy the 
Embassy. Tliere lioa been much loss of life on both sides. At evening they 
set, fire to tlio Residenoy. All yesterday and up till now', I witli fivo 
attendants Imvo been besieged. I have no certain Jiews of the Envoy, whetlier 
he and his |Wop1rt have been killed in their quarters, or been seized and 
brought out. Afghanistan is ruined; the troops, city, and surrounding 
country have thrown off their yoke of allegiance. Daud Hhah is not expected 
to zwiovor ; all his attendants were killed,*' The workshops ainl magazine are 
totally gutted—in fact, my kingdom is ruined. After God, I look to the 
Government lor aid arid advice. My true friendship and honesty of purpose 

will bo proved as clear as daylight. By this inisforti^e I have lost niy friend, 

. _ _ 

' The Oommander-iu-Gbief of the Atghau army. 
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from the G-overnment of India, T wrote to His Hip-hnesa that, in con¬ 
formity with his own fipccial iv<iuc:st that im J’nRlish oihcer should he 
deputed as Envoy to his Court, and on condition that ho would hiiU' 
self be responsible for the protection and honO^irablo treatment of suilh 
an Envoy, Miqor Cavagaari and three Ih-itish officers had been allowed 
to go to Fvabul, all of whom within six works had been ruthlessly 
murdered by his troops and subjects ; that bis inability to carry out the 
treaty engagements, and his powerlessnoea to establish his authority, 
even in his own capital, having thus become apparent, an English 
army would now advnncc on Kabul with the double object of con¬ 
solidating his Govermrient, should lie liiinaelf loyally do his best to fulfil 
tho terms of the treaty, and of exacting retribution from tlie murderers 
of the British Mission. But that, alilioiigh His Highness lafd great 
stress inliis letter of tlu^ 4th September on the sincerity of his frtrnd-, 
ship, my (joverninont had been informed that cruiHsariea had been 
despatched from Kabul to rouse the country pt'oplc and tribes against 
us, and as this action appeared inconsistent with friendly intentions, I 
considered it necessary for His Highness to send a confidential repre¬ 
sentative to confer wiih me and exyilain lus ohjoct. ^ ' 

I had little doubt as to iltc (ruth of riic report that the Amir was 
using every eiibrt to incite the (rlidzais and oilier tribes to oppose us, 
and I was confirmed in my conviction by a Kative gcuitlemitn, Naxvab 
(Thulaiu IIins(un Khan.’*'' at one time our agent at Kabul, who told 
me that, although he did not believe that VaLub Kban had actually 
pbiimed the massacre of (he Kmbassy, he had certainly talcen no steps 
to prevent it, and that lie, (fhnbim Hussein Khan, was convinced that 
the Amir was now plnying us false, it was, therefore, u rilief to find 
awaiting me at Alikhel seveial of ll e leading men from the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, to whom I had telegraphed, before leaving Simla, asking 
them to meet me. 

These men were profuse in their proffers 01 assistance, and, although 
T did not place a great deal of fait)* in their promises, 1 ctmic to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding Yakub Khaiy's treacherous efforts to 
stir up the tribes, if I could only push on rapidly with a fairly strong 
force, I need not anticipate any opposition that I could not ovorcon»e. 
Everything depended on speed, but ra{>idity of movement depended on 
the condition of the transport servifso, and my inspection of the aniraa^M, 
as I passed through Kuram, was not calculau d to raise hopes of hi ing 
able to make a very quick advance; for, owing to continuous hajrd 
work and the xvant of a tstaff of trained transport attendants, the 

j ' « 

' I. 

the Envoy, and also my kingdom. I am terribly grieved and perplexed. 
(Here follow the date anfl the Aniir'a seal.) 

* The Nuwab was on his way from Kandahar to Kabul, but on hearing of 
the massacre he came to Aliklicl. « 
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numbers of animals had ptoadily diminished, and those that remained 
were for the most part sickly and out of condition. 

On the 16th of September I issued a Proclamation,* copies of which 
1 caused to be sent to the people of Kabul, Ghazni, and all the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes; this, T hoped, would facilitate our advance, imd reassure 
those who had taken no pjirt in the attack on tho Ecsidency. I also 
wrote a lettert to the maliks of the Logar valley, whose territory we 


* Tkanslatiox of a Proclamation issueo nv MAJoit-GKXKitAL Sir 

FHEUElUfK RojtKurs. 

jifikkdf IfyfJt fSf‘/ftcmberj 1879. 

Be it known to all tho Chiefs and the ])ea})lo of the country of Kalml audits 
dotiendonclea that, in accordance with the Treaty coindiided in May, ]S79, 
con’espondiiig to .ianidi-ul-Akhir VZUd Hijn, Iietweeii tho two grout (hjvern- 
jnruts, and to tho terms of which His Higliness the Amir expresbod Iiisasacut, 
and agreed to tho locaiion of an Knvny of Her Imperial Majesty tho Knipress, 
a British Envoy wna, at tlie special letjncst of His lligliness the Amir, located 
at the Kabul Gourt, and tho Amir guaranteed that ho sliould he treated 
honourably and proleottKl. 

Within six w'eeks aftt^r the said Envoy was received at and entered Kabul 
tlie whole Embassy whs besieged and massacred in tlie veiy cita<lol of TTis 
Higliness the Amir, who could not saw or protect them fmrri the iiands of the 
soldiers and the people. J'rom tliis, the hu'k of j)ower of tlie Amir and tho 
weakness of liis authority in his ca])ital itself are quite apparent ami nmnifest. 

' For this reason tho Britisli troops aro advancing for tlie pnr[H»se of tiiking a 

f nihlic vengeance on behalf of the dee,easetl as well as of ohtiiiniiig satisfaction 
lU., consolidatiim) of the terms entered into in tlie Treaty eoticlnded. Tho 
British troops arc entering Afghanistan lor the purpose of strengthening tlie 
royal authority of HLs llighneas the Amir on condition that His Highness 
loyally uses those powers for tho maintenance of frienrlslu)! and of amicable 
relations with tho British (fOveniTnciit. This is the only coarse by which the 
Amir 8 kingdom can remain intact, and (by which) also tho friendly senti¬ 
ments and sincerity expressed in his letter of the 4th September, 1879, after 
the occuiTeiicp of.the (said) event can be proved. 

For the purpose of removing any doubt about the concord of the two 
Covommeuta, the Amir has been addressed to depute a contidential agent to 
my camp. The British force will not punish or injure anyone exc^it tho 
persons who have taken part or joined in the massacre of the Embassy unless 
they offer opposition. All the rest, the small and great, whO'-are uncon¬ 
cealed (therein) may rest asspred of this. Carriage and supplies of every 
description should be brought into the British camp. Full price and hire 
shall be paid for everything that may be taken. Whereas mercy and humanity 
are the characteristics of this great (iovernmont, tliis proclamation is issued 
befoi'ehand for the information of the people at large. 


t Translation of a Letter from Major-General Sir Frederick 
Roberts to certain maliJc$ of the Looar Valley, 

From the Proclamation already issued by me, you will have learnt the 
rcasona for the march of t!\e British troops to Kabul, Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, by the movement of t.roojw, intenas to exact retribution for the massacre 
of the Embassy and to aid His Highness the Amir in re^f(»ring order. 

liOt all those not concerned in the massaci'e rest assured, provided no oppo¬ 
sition is showiL 
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must enter directly vve had crossed the Shutargardim, and whoso co¬ 
operation I was most anxious to obtain. On the 18th T again wrote* to 
the Amir, enclosing x*x>piea of these two doemneutB, and informing him 
that I was still awaiting a reply to my first letter and the arrival of 
His Highness’s confidential representative; that I hoped lie would 
soon issue the necesRary orders for the furtherance of our plans, ai d 
that he might rest assurod of the support of the Jliitish Government. 

On the 19th September matters had so far progressed that I was able 
to tell the Viceroy that Brigadier-General Balter was entrenched with 
his brigade on the Shutargardan, and engaged in improving the road 
to Kushi, the lii\st halting-place in the Logar valley; tliat supplies 
were being collected by means of local transport; that I was bringing 
up reserve ammunition and treasure from the rear on Artillery 
waggons; and that every ];>ossiblp elTort was being made to render the 
force mobile. 

On the 20th I received the Amir’s reply. Ho expressed regret that 
he was unable to coino to Alildiel himself, but intimated that ho was 
sending two conlidential agents, his Mustaufi (Finance Minister), 
Habibulla Khan, and bis Wazir (JVime Minister), Shall Mahomed 
Khan, who accordingly arrived the next day. 

At each interview I had with these gentlemen during the three days 
they remained in my camp, they impivssed upon me that the Amir 
was inclined to be most friendly, and that his only wish was to be 
guided by the advice of the British (Tovonmumt. But, notwithata-nding 
these plausible assurances, I soon discovered that Yakub Khan’s real 
object in sending these two high oilioials was to atop the advance of 
the force, and induce me to leave the punishment of the troops who 
had committed the masaaero in the hands of the Afghan authorities, or 
else to delay us long enough to give time for the whole country to rise 
against us. 

As the conversations which were carried on at the meetings with the 
Afghan agents are interesting, and have an important bearing on the 
subsequent proceedings, I give in the Appendix the notes taken at the 
time by my Political Secretary. 

I was anxious to keep one of the Amir’s representatives with me. 


His Highness the Amir, in communlegations received by me, expresses his 
Mendship, and wishes to (Smtinuo amicable relations. As the British troops 
under my command will shortly enter the Logar valley, I write to reassure 
you, and expect that you will inform all the residents <»r the valley not con¬ 
cerned in the late hateful massacre the purjwrt of the Proclamation, and give 
every assistance in providing carriage and supplies i‘equired for the troops, for 
which adequate hire and payment will be made. I hope that after the above 
assurance all the hwdmen will come to meet mein ray camp, where I shall be 
glad to see them. 

^ This letter is given in full in the Appendix. 
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but neither of thorn-was -willing to remain, so I felt bound to let them 
both depart, taking with them the following letter to the Amir : 

To His Highnisss thk Amtr of Kariil. 

Camp, Alikhd, l<^ptemh€T, 1879. 

(After complinirnts.) 1 iiare ro(MHved Your Highueas’a two letters of the 
19th and 20th bepteinher (1st and 2Lifl SliawaJ), delivered to mo by the bauds 
of Your Highness's two ooufidcutial represtiiitativus, Miistauli liabibulla Khan 
and Wa/Jr Shah Mahomed. 

r am much obliged to Your Highness for sending me twa such w'ell-known 
men, and of such character as tbo Mnstaufi and the Waxir. They have 
informed me of Your Highness’s wishes, and I (jnite understand all they 
have told me. It is unfortunate that the seubon is so late, and that winter 
will soon be here ; but there is yvt time for a Jhitisli army to rcacli Kabul 
before tlio great cold sets in. 

The Viceroy of India is juncli conoerncrl that tborc slnudd have btum any 
d(ilay in promptly acceding to Your Highness’s reediest for advice and assist¬ 
ance, as convoyed in Your Highucbs's h'ttcrs of the. lird and 4Lli instant. It 
was His Excclloney's earnest wish tliat troops .should nuu'cli on Kabul atonce, 
so as to ensure Your Higlmcsa’s ]it.*rsonal sjifoty and aid Ytmr Highness in 
restoring peace and ordtu* at your capital. 

Unfoitmiatoly, tlm want of transport, and the necessity ior oollrcting a 
oortain amount of supplit s, have caiised a lew d(duy ; it w, liowovcr, a 

source of gratifu^atioii ajid happim^ss t<» the Viceroy to learn lhat Your High- 
xtoss’a safety is not at present endangered, and His Excelle.ncy trusts Your 
Highness will be able to keep everything (jiuet iu yonr kingdom, until such 
time as Hritish troojKS may reach Kabul. 

I am glad to be able to inform Your Highness that news reached me 
yesterday of tlio depiirt.urc of a cousiderablc fonie from Kandahar iindov the 
command of a Ijravc and distinguished ollicrr, and that, a hu'ge body of iroops, 
under command of 0(;nejul Jlright, were advancing rapidly froin Posliawar to 
Jalalalaid and onwards vid Oaiidumak to Kabul. My own foj-cc will, I hope, 
he iu a state to march before long. As Your Higliiioas is uw.'ini, the Shutar- 
gardan hoa boon occupied for some days. Meanwhile reginicnts of Cavalry and 
Infantry and batteries (»f Artillery have reached Kiiram to repbice those I am 
taking on with me, and to reinforce my own column should a neijcssity for 
more troops arise—a contingenry I do not in the least expect. 

The Viceroy of India, in His Excellency’s anxiety for Your Highness’s 
welfare and safety, issued orders that eachot the three armies, now advancing 
from Kandahar, Kurani, and the Khylior, should be strong enough to overcome 
any opposition Your Highness’s eneniics could i»oasibly olfcr. That each is 
strong enough there can be no doubt. 

1 understand that there is no one at Kelat i-Ohilzai or Ghazni to atop the 
progress of the trQ 04 >a eji route from Kandahar. There is no reason, theinforc, 
why they should not reach Kabul in a very short time. 

The Khyber tribes, having understood and apjweciated the Treaty of peace 
mode by Your Highness with the Biitish Government in May last, Ijave 
unanimously agreed to assist the troops from Peaha^var in every way, and are 
now eager to keep the road through the Khylw safe, and to place all their 
trans^Kirt animals at the disposal of the IMtiah Commander, who will thus be 
enabled to concentrate his-foroo rapidly at Kabul. Through the kindness of 
Your Highness I have experienced much less difficulty than I could have 
expected, and 1 may now reasonabty hope to be with Your Higlmesa at least 
as soon as either tlic Kandahar or KhylKsr column. 
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I look forward Avitli groat ploasuro to the meeting witli Your Highnoae, 
and trust that you will continue your kind assistance to obtain for me supplies 
and transport. 

I have carefully considered Your Highness's proposal that you yourself 
slioiild he permitted to administer just j^unishtnent to tJ»o mutJiious troops 
and others who shared in the treacherous and cruel attack on the British 
Envoy and his small escori,. and thus save Her Majesty's troops the tronble, 
haHship, and privation wliieh innst ucwssanly be encountered by an advance 
on Kabul at tins season of tho year. I thatik Your Highness most cordially^ 
on the }»art of the ViiMuoy ami (Jovenmie.nt of India, for this further proof 
of Ytnir Highness's friendly fei:lii»gs. Ifnder ordinary ('ircumstauces anclvan 
oifer would he gratefully and willingly :ieec*pted, but after what has recently 
occun*ed, I feel sure that the gi^at Ihilish nation would not rest satisfied 
unless a British army niarednd to Ealm! and tliere assisted Your Highness to 
iiilHct such puuishniciits as so terribh; and dastardly an act deserves. 

i Ijhvu foruarde<l Your Highness’s lotU^ra in original to the Viceroy ; a copy 
of this, my reply, will he su])niilted by to-day's post for His Rxecllcncy'a 
eonsidoration. Meaiiwdiile I have })erniiftcd Mustanti Hahibulla Khan and 
AYazir Hliali Mahojued to take llieir leave and rejoin Your Highness. 

I delayed my own departure from Alikhel until a sufliciency of 
supplies had been eollec^ted at Knshi, and everything was ready for us 
rapid an advance on Kabul as niy limited transport would a(hnit of; 
for, so long as I remained behind, tlio people of Afghanistan could not 
be sure of my intentions, and no doubt hoped that the Auiir’s reinon- 
stnujces would liave the dosjj rd elTect, and prevent our tlohig more than 
occupying the Shntai’gardan, or making a denionstratiou toward 
Kushi. My crossing tlio pass would, T knew, be the signal for all thoao 
determined on opposition to assemble; it was politic, therefore, to 
remain behind until the last moment. 

When all arrangements were complete, ho far as was possible with 
tho means at iny disposal, 1 issued the following Field Force Order ; 

‘Tlje (Tovernnicnt of India having decided that a foicr sliall proceed with 
all possible despartch to Kiihul, in response to His Higlmess the Amir's appeal 
for aid, and with the object of aviuiging tho clastardly murder of the British 
representative aud hia escort, Sir Frederick Roberts feels sure lhat thi- troops 
under his command will respond to tlie will with a detcriniiiafion to prove 
themselves wortliy of tho liigh rej)Utatioii they have maintained during the 
recent campaign. 

‘Tito Major-tJeneral need address no wmds of exhortation to soldiers whose 
courage and fortitude hav*5 been so well proved. Thtt Afghan tribes are 
numerons, but without organization ; the regular army is undisciplined, and 
whatever may Im the disparity in numbers aucli foes can never be formidable 
to British troojw. The dictates of humanity require that a distinction should 
be made between the peaceable inhahitantsof Afghunishuj and the treacherous 
murderers for ^^Ilom a just retribution is in store, and Sir Frederick Robarts 
desires to ini])ress ujjon all ranks the necessity for treating the uuolfending 
j>opiilaiion with jinstice, forbearance, and (‘.lemency. 

■ The future comfort and Avcdl being of tho force dejicud largely on tho 
friendliness of rmr relations with the districts from which sunphea must be 
drawn ; prompt jjaynient is enjohu'd for all articles [au'chascd by dc][>a^ments 
and individuals, and all disputes must be at once referred to a ^tolitical officer 
for decision. 
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‘The Major-Geiv'i'al confidently looks forward to the successful acconi' 
plishnicnt of the object of the expediti<jn, and the establishnient of order an<l 
a Nettled Ooveruineiit in AfghaniHtan.’ 


CHAPTEK I.. 

On the 27th September I made over the Kurani command to Brigadier- 
General T. Gordon, and set out for Kashi, wlitire Baker was now 
encamped. 

Just before I started I had the pleasure of wtdcoining my old friend 
and brother officer, Major-General J. Hills, V.C., C.B., who had been 
w^ith Sir Donald Stewart as Assistant Adjutant-General from the 
beginning of the campaign, and who had, the moment he heard tJioro 
was to be an advance on Kabul, come with all speed to place his 
services at my disposal. Although I liad no omploymont for Hills at 
the time, there would be plenty for all to do at Kabul, and I was 
delighted to have so good a soldier witli me. 

My escort consisted of the ITend-Quarters of the Cavalry brigade, one 
squadron 9th Lancers, 5th Punjab Cavalry, and detachments of 
lith imd 28th Punjab Infantry. Wo had only gone about halfway 
■through the pass wlien I pushed on with the Cavalry, in the hope of 
reaching the camp on the top before dark, and was very soon met by 
twenty-five men of the 92nd Highlanders, who brought me anote.from 
Colonel Perkins, K.E.,in command on the Bhutjugardaii, warning me 
that we were sure to b(; attacked. AVe had not proceeded far, when at 
the narrowest part of the defile we found the passage blocked by some 
2,000 Afghans, and as wc approached a volley was fired from a party 
concealed by some rocks on our left. I was told afterwards that it 
was intended for me, but T remained unscathed, and the principal 
medical officer, Dr. Townsend, who was riding 011 my right, and to 
whom I was talking at the moment, was severely wounded. The 
Highlanders, supported by some dismounted Cavalry, cleared aw'ay the 
enemy to the north, but as they clung to the precipitous hills on the 
south, wo had to wait till the main body of the escort came up, when 
they were speedily dispersed. 

Meanwhile, a sharp little engagement had taken jdace further up the 
gorge, and as we advanced w^e could see the enemy retiring before a 
detachment of the 92nd Highlanders, under Colour-Sergeant Hector 
Macdonald, and of the 3rd Siltlis, under Jemadar Sher Mahomed, a 
Native of Kabul. The manner in which the Colour-Sergeant and 
the Native officer handled their men gave me a high opinion of them 
both.* 

* Macdonald, having subsequently further (lisLingiiisbed liiiuself, was given 
a v'oinniission, and is now commanding a vcginicnt in the Egyj»tiaii Army. 
SUer Malnniied was rewarded with the Order uf Alerit. 
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On the top of the Shiitargardan Pans that evening I received the 
Amir's reply* to my last letter^ in which ho o:?pres 9 od his gratitude for 
the sympathy and suppot*t afforded him by tlie British Government, 
and inforniod me that he had given orders to tlie Govei'norof .Jalalabad 
that the K1 yher cohiinn should Jiot meet with any opposition. I was 
also given a letter from Sirdar Wali ]\Iahouie(l Khan, and several other 
Sirdars, professing loyalty to tlie Britisli Government, and oxproBsing 
pleasure a.t my approach. And at the same time the rather embarrass¬ 
ing infoirnation reached me that the Amir, desiring personal com¬ 
munication Mitli me, hiul «lreitd> mrivfd in Ihikt'i’s camp al Kushi. 
attended by his son Musa Khan, a lad about seven a ears old, his father- 
in-law, and the Comniander-in-f’hief of tlui Afghan army (Daiul Shah), 
■with a suite of 45 moiubei's and an escort of 200 men. 

Although Ihad met witii but slight opposition hitherto, it was evident 
from the secret infornialion I received that the Gliilzais were inclined 
to be hostile, and hiteiuled to oppose us, and as it was important to 
keep open communication with Alikhel through their country, 1 
arroiiged for tlie Shutargardan to he ludd by a Mountain battery, the 
fJrd Siklts, and the 21st Punjab Infantry, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. N. Money, an otiicer on whose judgment and 

coolness I knew I cnubl relv. 

%/ 

The next morning 1 rode toKuslii, when; myJirst interview with tlife 
Amir of Afghanistan took place. 

I cannot say that 1 was favourably iinpresst^d by his appearance. 
He was an insigniticanl-looking man, about thirty-two years of age, 
with a receding fondiead, a conicM-shaped head, and no chin to speak 


PuoM TKK Am IK OK Kaiujl. uatko Krsin, 27th Skctemubb, 1879. 


(After compliments.) Yonr friendly letter lias micbed me just at tins 
inmuent, 8 the 10th Sllu^\al (27tii Sejitember), and opened the doors of 

joy and happiness on the face of my licju t marked vith alfeclioti. 1 teel 
|>crfcctly ccrttiiii and conlidcut that the movements of Her Imperial Majesty’s 
victorious troops are niendy for the ]»urpoae of consolidating the foundation 
of luy kingdom and strengthening the basis of my government. 

In truth, the sympathy of friends with friemls is fitting and jiroper, and 
the indulgence and kindness of a great Oovcnitnent to a sincfre and faithful 
friend are agreeable and jdcasiiig. I am exceedingly gi'atified with, and 
tiiaiikfiil to, the representatives of the illustrious Ihitish Government for 
their expression of syinpathy and their support of my cause. Your friendly 
and wdse suggestion that none of the ignorant tribes of Afghanistan .should 
opjjose the Kritisli troops, so that the (ilficers of the British Government 
should he the better able to sujiport and iirotcct me, is very acceptable and 
reasonable. Before I rf-ceived j^our letter, I l)ad sent oiders repeatedly to the 
(Governors of Jalalabad and Ijalpura not to let anyone oppose or resist the 
British troo|>9, and stringent orders have again been issued to the Governor of 
tfalainbad to use his utmost endeavours and efforts in this rcs]tcct. The older 
in question to the address of the Governor of .Jalalabad will be shown you 
to-ttiorrow, and sent by an express courier. 
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of, and he gave uie the idea of being entirely wanting in that force of 
character without which no one could - hope to govern or hold in check 
the warlike and turbulent people of Afghanistan. He was possessed, 
moreover, of a very shifty eye, he could not look one straight in the 
face, and froin the first I felt that his appearance tallied exactly with 
the double-dealing that had been imputed to him. His presence in my 
camp was a source of the gravest anxiety to me. He was constantly 
receiving and sending messages, and was no doubt giving his friends at 
Kabul all the information he could collect as to our resources and 
intentions. He had, however, come ostensibly -as our ally, seeking 
refuge from hia mutinous soldiers, and whatever suspicions 1 might 
secretly entertain, I could only treat him as an honoured guest, so long 
as there was nothing proved against him. 

My first visit to Yaliiib Khan was of a formal character. Nevei-thc- 
less, he seized the opportunity to urge strongly upon me the advisa¬ 
bility of delaying niy advance, that he might have time, he said, to 
restore order amongst his troops, and to punish those who had partici- 
I)ated in the attack on the Embassy. I replied that my orders were 
peremptory, and that it was my duty, as it was my determination, to 
press on to Kabul with all possible speed. Finding that his arguments 
had no effect, ho changed his tactics, and declared that be was much 
alarmed for the safety of his family, whom he had left in the Bala 
Hissar; that he had only one regiment on which he could depend; 
that he feared when the others should hear of our approach they would 
break out and attack the citadel; and that the innocent people in 
Kabul, not considering it possible that a British force could get there 
BO quickly, had made no arrangements to convey their hunilics away. 

Feeling that anxiety for the safety of the families was not the true 
cause for the Amir’s efforts to delay us, and that his Bole object was 
to gain timo*for the development of plans for opx>osing our advance— 
which subsequent events proved had been made with great care—I 
told him it was impossible to accede to his wishes, but that time would 
be given for all women and children to clear out of the city if it should 
prove necessary to attack it. This necessity, however, I was nmst 
anxious to avoid, and earnestly hoped that our fighting would be over 
before we entered Kabul, for I hod not forgotten Delhi, and I dreaded 
the idea of the troops having to force tlieir way through narrow streets 
and crowded bazaars. 

Yakub Khan was evidently much chagrined at my decision. He had 
left ICabul hmriedly, his movements probably being hastened by hear¬ 
ing that his uncle, Wall Mahomed Khan, and several other Hirdara 
with whom he was at enmity, wore on their way to join me. He had 
not even bi'ought a teat with him, and, had he succeeded in inducing 
me to delay our advance, he would without doubt have returned to 
KUbul at once. As it was, he was accommodated with a tent in the 
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centre of the camp, and the beet arrangements possible, under the 
circmnstunces, made for his entertainment. 

When his own tents arrived, he asked leave to have them pitched 
outside camp limits. To this I consented, at the same time ordering 
that a guard of the same strength as iny own should be detailed as his 
escort, ostensibly to do him honour, but in reality that I might be 
kept informed as to his movements. Unwelcome guest as ho was, I 
thought the least of two evils was to keep him now that we had got 
him, as his pr.^Hence in Kabul would bo sure to increase tho opposition 
J felt certain we shoftld encounter. » 

In response to the fears expressed by tlio Amir as to the safety of 
the non-combatants, I issued tho following Proclamation to the people 
of Kabul: * 

* Be it kuoun to all that the Bittish Anny is advanejijg on Kabul to take 
jmsaessioTi of tlu; city. If it be iillowod to do so ]»cacefully, well and good ; 
if not, the city will be seiml by force. Thcniftav, all wcl]-dis]iosed persons, 
who liave taken no j)art in tlie dastardly murder of the British Envoy, or in 
the plunder of tint Residency, are warnetl that, if they are unable to jireveut 
resistance being oifered to tlie entrance of the British army, and the authority 
of JJis Highness the Amir, tiny should make iiiiniediate arrangements for 
their own safety, either by eorning to the British caiiij), or by such other 
measures as may seem lit to tlicin. And as the British Oovernmeni does not 
make Avar 4in woiiicn and cliildicn. warning is given tliat all 'women and 
children should be removed from the city layoml the reach of harm. 'I'lin 
Bntisli GoveriiincTifc desires to treat all elnsst's will) justice, and to respect 
their religion, feeluigs, and cusl4>nis, while exacting full retribution from 
odenders. Every etfoii will, therefore, he nuirle to prevemt the iiuiocxuit 
sutteringAvith the guilty, but it is uecessary tliat the utmost jirecaution slumld 
bo taken against useless opposition. 

‘After rce.eij)t of this Proclamation, therefoi'e, all i>erson8 found armed in 
or about Kabul Avill be treated as imeniies of the British Government; and, 
further, it Jiiust he distinctly umlcrslood tliat, if the entry of the British 
force is resisted, I cannot ludd myself responsihle for any accidental injury 
Avhich may bo done to the ]KjrsonH or property of ca'cii wclbdi.sjjosed pco])le, 
Avho may have neglected this Avavning.’ 

At the same time, the matter having been brought to my notice by 
Lord Lytton, and bearing in my mind that my father had told me one 
of the chief causefi of the outbreak in Kabul in 1H41 was the Afghans' 
jealousy of their women, and resentment at the European soldiers’ 
intimacy with them, 1 thought it well to impress upon all the necessity 
for caution in this respect by publishing the following Order: 

‘ Sir Frederick Roberts desires General officers, and officers commanding 
corps, to impress u])on all officers nnder their command the necessity for 
constant vigilance in preventing irregularities likely to arouse the personal 
jealousies of tlie people of Kabul, who are, of all races, most susceptible as 
regards their women. 

‘ The deep-seated animosity of the Afghans towards the English has been 
mainly ascribed to indiscretions committed during the first occu])ation ot 
Kabul, and tlie Major-General tiiists that the same excellent discipline so 
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long exhibited by tlie troo^^w under his command will remove tlip i>rejudioes 
of past years, and cause the British name to be as highly respected in 
Afghanistan as it is tlirougliout the civilized world.* 

On the 30th September (my forty-seventh birthday), all arrange¬ 
ments whicli it was possible for me to make having been completed, 
the Cavalry brigade marched eight miles to Zarganshahr, the first 
halting-place on the way to Kabul- I accompanied it, for I was in¬ 
formed that Wali Mahomed Khan and the Sirdars had arrived so for, 
and I could not let them come on to my camp so long as the Aiuir 
was still in it, I wished, also, to interviHW the Logar malikB and 
ascertain whether I could procure supplies from tlieir valley. There 
was bread-stuff with the force sufficient for fourteen days, but for the 
trans^jort of so much grain a large Jiumber of animals was required, 
which could ill be spared, for carriage was so short that I could only 
move a little more than half the troops at one time, and instead of 
being able to march direct on Kabul with 6,000 men, a halt would 
have to be made every other day to admit of the animals going back 
to bring up the rear brigade, which practically meant my only having 
at my disposal rather more than half that mimber at any one time. 
How fervently I wished that those in authority, who never can see 
the necessity for maintaining transport in time of peace, could be 
made to realize tlio result of their short-sightedness—the danger of 
having to divide u. none too large force in an enemy's country, the 
consequent risk of failure, the enormous increase of anxiety to the 
Commander, the delay in achieving the object of the campaign, and 
the additional labour to all concerned in an undertaking, arduous 
enough under the most favourable circumstances, in a difficult country, 
and under a burning eastern sun, even if possessed of good and 
sufficient transport. 

Stores had been collected at Kushi partly by means of local carriage^ 
and partly by our own animals doing the journey twice over from 
Alikhel, a distance of thii'ty-six miles. So hard pressed was I for 
ti'ansport that 1 had to make the Cavalry soldiers inarch on foot and 
lead their horses laden with grain—an unusual piece of duty, which 
was, however, performed with the cheerful alacrity which the troops of 
the Kabul Field Force always displayed. 

But all this is a digi'ession. To return to rny story. The maUks 
of Logar, greatly to my relief, agreed to bring a certain amount of 
supplies; while Wali Mahomed Khan and the other Sirdars were full 
of protestations of loyalty and devotion. Most of them remained with 
me all the time I was in Kabul, and some of them afforded me con¬ 
siderable assistance. The Sirdars warned me to place no trust in the 

* It was a rnattor of intense gratification to me that the whole time we 
remained in Afglianistan. nearly two years, not a single com]ilaint was made 
by an Afghan of any soldier in niy force having interfered with the women 
of the country. 
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Amir, and enlarged on the treachery of his conduct, but as I knew 
they looked upon Yakub Khan as their own deadly enemy, I accepted 
their counsel with some reservation. I not, however, able to feel 
quite at ease about the proceedings of luy Royal guest, bo 1 returned 
to Kushi that same evening. 

On the 1st October the whole of the Kabul Field Force was 
assembled in the Ijogar valley.* 

I waited at Kushi with the last of the Infantry until the morning of 
the 2nd. Just as I was leaving camp, I became aw'are that firing was 
going on in the direction of the Shulargardan, and later in the day I 
received a report from Colonel Money as to what had happened there. 

The enemy, emboldened by the diminished numbers of the garrison, 
and undervaluing what might be accomplished by a.sTmJl number of 
good soldiers, had assembled in force, and occupied llie crest of the 
mountain, the only place froni wliich hcliographic communication with 
me could be kept up. Money very properly decided that this could 
not bo permitted, and considered it best to take the initiative before 
the enemy should become still stronger, so ordered an advance. Under 
cover of the Mountain battery’s iire. Major Grilliths, of tho tlrd Sikhs, 
with 200 of his own men and 00 of the 2lHt i*unjab Infantry, supported 
by 150 rifles of the latter corps, stormed tho Afghans’ position. The 

assault, delivered in a most spirited manner, was perfectly successful. 

* The force Avas made up as follows : 
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Major Griffiths, however, was wounded, also a signalling sergeant of 
the 67th Foot and five men of the 8rd Bikhs, while the enemy left 
thirty dead on the ground, and were pursued down the slope of the hill 
without inaiking any attempt to rally. 

On the 3rd we inarched fifteen iriilea to Zahidabad, whore wc first 
came in sight of the fortified hlU above Kabul. Th(; rear guard was 
fired into on tlie way, and we liad considerable difficulty in crossing the 
Logar river, as the water from a large irrigation cut had been directed 
back into the streani just above the ford. Our only casualty on this 
day was Captain ‘ Dick * Kennedy, who was wounded in the liand. 

It was plain from these occurrences, and from the attack on the 
Shutargardfin, that the people generally were not disposed to be 
friendly. I'roin tbe Amir J could extract no information on this head, 
although he must have been fully aware of the feelings and intentions 
of his subjects. Ho was in constant communication with Kabul, and 
was frequently being met by mounted messengers, who, from the haste 
with which they travelled, as evidenced by the exhausted state of tlieir 
horses and the eagerness with wliich the Amir read the letters they 
brought, appeared to be the bearers of important tidings. 

It may be imagined how irritating and embarrassing was Yakub 
Khan's presence, since his position in my camp enabled him to give 
the leaders at Kabul accurate information as to our numbers and 
movements. That he felt pretty sure of our discomfiture was apparent 
from his change of manner, which, from being at first a mixture of 
extreme cordiality and cringing servility, became^ as we neared Kabul 
distant, and even haughty. 

On the 5th October, one month from the receipt at Simla of the evil 
tidings of the fate of the British Embassy, we reached the pretty little 
village of Charasia, nestling in orchards and gardens, with a rugged 
range of hills towering above it about a mile away. This range de¬ 
scended abruptly on the right to permit tliecxit of the Logar river, and 
rose again on its other side in precipitous cliffs, forming a fine gorge* 
about halfway between our camp and Kabul city, now only from ten to 
twelve miles distant. 

An uncle of the Amir (Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khan), and a General 
in the Afghan army, came out to meet Yakub Khan at this place; he 
remained some time in earnest conversation with his nephew, and, as 
he was about to remount his horse, called out in so loud a tone that it 
was evidently meant for us all to hear, that ho was ‘ now going to 
disperse the troops^’f Very different, however, was the story brought 

* Known us tlio sang-i-navrishta (insoiibod stone). 

t Shortly after I was settled at Kabul, the following letter, written by 
Nok Mahomed on the evening of tho day ho Imd heen with the Amir, t<» 
sonij) perspu whom he wished to acquaint with the state of ulloirs, was 
brought to me: 
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to inc by an escaped Native servant of CavaKiiari’s, who came into 
our camp later in the day. This man declared that preparations for 
fighting were steadily being carried on; that the soldiers and towns¬ 
people wore streaming into the arsenal and supplying tltcmselves with 
cartridges ; that large bodies of troops wore moving out in our direction; 
and that, when we advanced next djiy, wo should certainly be opposed 
by a formidable force. The Amir, oii having this intelligence com¬ 
municated to him, pretended to disbelieve it utterly, and assured me 
that all was at peace in the city, that Nek Mahomed w’ould keep the 
troops (juicit, and that T should liave no trouble; but I was not taken 
in by his specious assurances. 

Now more than ever T felt the want of suflicient transport! Mad 
it been possible to have the of luy force Avitli m«, I should have 

advanced at once, and have occupied tliat evening ilic range of hills 
I have described; but Macph(‘vsou’s brigade was still a march behind, 
and all I could do was, iuiiaediatel.y on arrival, to send back every 
available transport auiiaal to bring it up. J puslied forward Cavalry 
patrols along the throe roads leading to Kalnil, and rode out myself to 
reconnoitre the position in front. It Avns siifficioulily strong to make 
me wish I had a larger force. Torvards evening groups of men 
appeared on the skyline all round, gi\'ing unmistakable w^arning that 
the tribes were gathering in larg(3 numbr'rs. 

From the infornuvtion broiight inc l)y the Cavalry, and from my 
own examination of the ground, I decided to advance along tlie left 
bank of the river: jind to facilitate this movement I detonuined to 
seize the heights on either side of the gorge at daybreak, whether 
Maepherson’s brigade had arrived or i\ot. That night strong pit^uets 
■were thrown out round the camp, and Cavalry patrols were ordered to 
proceed at dawn to feel for the enemy. Lhoinnic mais Dieu 


‘My kind Ftuf.nu,- The trutli is that to-day, at sunrise, I went to the 
camp, the Amir having summoned me. When I arrived, Mulla Hhah 
Mahonuid [the \Va/ir] tirst said to me, ‘‘ Go back au»l tell the people to raise 
a holy war.” I did not feel certain about what he said [or was not satislied 
with this], [butj the Arnir afterwards told me to go hack that very hour and 
rouse the people to a ghevza. I got back to Kabul about 7 oVlotik, and am 
collecting ther people. Salaam.* 

The letter w^as not addressed, but it was sealed with Nek Mahomed’s seal, 
and there was no rc/asou to doubt its authenticity. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

The Cavalry having reported that the road through the srmg-i-nawishta 
gorge was impassable, I atiu'tcd off a party* before it was fully light 
on the 6 th, to work at it and make it practicable for guns. I was 
preparing to follow with an escort of Cavalry to examine the pass and 
the ground beyond, when the growing daylight discovered large 
riii 2 iil)ors of Afghan troops in regular formation crowning the hills that 
1 ought to have been in a position to occupy the preceding evening. 
No hurry, no confusion was apparent in their movements; positions 
were taktui up and guns placed with such coolness and deliberation 
that it was evident regularly trained troops were employed. Very 
soon 1 received reports of our Cavalry patrols having been fired upon, 
and of their having been obliged to retire. 

Immediate action was imperatively necessary; the Afghans had to 
bo dislodged from their strong position at any cost, or we should have 
been surrounded by overwheltiiing numbers. Their occupation of the 
iicights was, I felt, a warning that must not bo disregarded, and a 
menace that could not be brooked. 

Behind this range of hills lay the densely-crowded city of Kabul, 
with the scarcely l(^ss crowded suburbs of Ghardeh, Deh-i-Afghan, and 
numberless villages thickly studded over the Kabul valley, all of which 
were contributing their quota of warriors to assist the Begular troops 
in disputing the advance of the British. It did not require much 
experience of Asiatics to understand that, if the enemy were allowed 
to remain undisturbed for a single night in the position they had taken 
up, their numbers would increase to an extraordinary extent. 

I now received a report from the rear that the road was blocked, 
and that the progress of Maepherson’s brigade would certainly be 
opposed; -while, on the crests of the hiUs to the right and left of my 
camp, bodies of men began to assemble, who, 1 surmised (which 
surmise I afterwards learnt was correct), were only waiting for the 
sun to go down to make a general attack upon the camp under cover 
of dusk. 

The situation was one of great anxiety. The w-hole force with me 
was not more than 4,000 men and eighteen guns. The treacherous 
Amir and his equally treacherous Ministers had, of course, kept the 
Afghan Commander fully informed as to the manner in which my 
troops were perforce divided; the position of every man and every gun 
with me was known; and I feared that, as soon as we were engaged 

• Twenty sabres, 9th Lancers, one squadron 5th Puiyab Cavalry, two 
guns. No. 2 Mountain battery, 284 rifles, 92nd Highlanders, and 450 rifles, 
23i'd Pioneers. 
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with the enorny, tho opportunity would bo taken to attack my weakly- 
defended oamp and to engage Maephorgon'e gmall brigade, encumbered 
us it was wiih its large convoy of stores and ammunition. 

The numbers of the enemy were momentarily increasing, bo delay 
would assuredly make matters worse; the only chance of success, 
therefore, was to take the initiative, and attack the Afghan main 
position at once. Accordingly, I sent an officer with orders to the 
troops who were moving towards the gorge not to commence work, 
but to take up a defensive position uritil my plans were further 
developed, I sent another messenger to Maephorson, informing him 
of my intention to take immediate action, and telling liim to keep a 
good look-out, and push on to Charasia with all possible speed, and at 
the same time I ndnforccd liim by a squadron of Cavalry, 

The Afghan position formed the arc of a circle, extending from the 
sang^i-nawtahia gorge to the heights above Chardclj. Both sides of the 
gorge were occupied by the enemy, as was a semi-detached hill to the 
south of it, and sixteen guns wore observed in position. Thu line they 
had taken up occupied nearly three miles of country; and their main 
position tlic ridge, which, close to tlui gorge, rose 1,000 fort above 
the plain, running up at its western cxt^'cmity to a peak 2,200 feet 
high. Thence the line stretched along the edge of some lower heights 
to a rugged hill, the summit of which wus about 1,800 feet above 
Charasia, In front of this formidabl** position were a succession of 
sandy hills, forming a scries of easily defensible posts, and at the foot 
of these hills ran a bare stony belt, sloping down to the cultivated land 
surrounding Charasia and the hamlet of Kbairahad, 

My movements and reconnaissances up till now having led the 
enemy to believe that 1 intended to ddiver my attack on their left at 
the sang-i-TKwnshta^ they were seen to be concentrating their forces in 
that direction. But this position could only have been carried with 
such damaging loss to us that I determined to mako the real attack by 
an outflanking movement to their right. 

The men having made a hasty breakfast, I despatched General 
Baker in this direction, and placing at his disposal the troops noted 
below,* I entrusted to him the difficult task of dislodging the enemy, 
while I continued to distract their attention towards the gorge by 
making a feint to their left. 

Baker's little column assembled in a wooded enclosure close to 
Charasia, where he left his field hospital and reserve ammiuution, for 
the safe guarding of which I sent him the 5th Punjab Infantry, while 
he was further reinforced by 450 men of the 23rd Pioneers and three 
Field Artillery guns, I was thus left with only six Horae Artillery 

* Two guns, No. 2 Moimkiin battery, two Gatling ^ns, detachment 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, 72nd Highlanders, 5th Gurkhas (300 rifles), 6th Punjab 
Infantry (200 rifles), No. 7 Company Sapi>ers and Miners. 
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450 Cuvialry, and between C(X) and 700 Infantry for the 
protection of titc camp, where T was still handicapped by the presence 
of the Amir and his untrustworthy following. 

While Haker advanced to the l«ft, the party near the sanfj^i-'nawwhta 
gorge, corunianded by Major White, of the 92nd Highlanders, was 
ordered to threaten the pass and to prevent the enemy occupying any 
portion of tho Charasia village, to advance within Artillery range of 
the enemy’s main position above tho gorge, and wlien the outflanking 
movenujiit had been thoroughly developed and tlio enemy were in full 
retreat, but not before, to push the Cavalry through tlio gorge and 
pursue. 

At about 11,30 a.TU. Ilakcr’s leading troops emerged into tlie open, 
and -were irnnujdiatoly engaged with a erowd of armed Afghans, 
supported by n considcrablo l){)dy of llegular troops. Tiic General 
now sent one company of tho 72nd, under Captain Hunt, to turn the 
Afghans off a succession of yjcaks situated at right angles to the ridge 
they were occupying on their extreme right. Kunning along this ridgo, 
and fitretchirig across tin; Jndiki road to the sandhills, th(» Afghan right 
wing hold a lino considerably in advance of their left 011 the liill above 
tho Ha.ng-i-nawishia gorge, and one which could not easily be turned, 
for the peaks tlie 72 ik 1 were sent to occupy were almost inaccessible, 
and the lire from them swept the slopes up which our troops must 
advance. These peaks, therefore, formed the key of the position, and 
their defenders had to bo dislodged from thoui at all hazards before 
anything else could be attempted. 1'lie company of tlio 72nd witli 
much difficulty fought their way up, and gained a footing on tho first 
peak, where they were obliged to pause, until reinforced by two 
companies of tho 5th Gurkhas under (Japtain Cook, V.C., when they 
advanced all together, clearing the enemy from each successive point, 
while tho remainder of the 72nd breasted the hill, and, under cover of 
the Mountain guns, attacked the position in front. But the enemy 
were obstinate, and the extremely difficult nature of the ground 
somewhat checked the gallant Highlanders. Seeing their dilemma. 
Baker despatched two companies of tho 5th Gurkhas, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fitz-Hugh, aTid 200 men of the 5th Punjab Infantry, under 
Captain Hall, to their assistance; while the 28rd Pioneers were 
brought up on tho right, in support, and a detachment of the 6 th 
Punjab Infantry echeloned in rear, on the left of the line. 

Tho engagement now became hot, and the firing fast and furious. 
My readers will, I am sure, he able to realize with what intense 
excitement and anxiety I watched the proceedings. It was evident to 
me that little progress could Be made so long as the enemy retained 
possession of the ridgo, which the Afghan CominaTider apparently had 
just begun to appreciate was the veal point of attack, for his troops 
copld now be seen hurrying to this point, and it became more urgendy 
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necessary tlian ever to carry the position before it could be reinforced. 
At 2 p.ni. it was seized; the Highlanders and Gurkhas could no 
longer be resisted; the Afghans wavered, ancT then began to retreat, 
exposed to a cross-fire that cffeetually prevented their rallying. 

The brunt of this affair was borne by the 72nd, admirably led by 
their company ofTicerM, under tlio skilful dirootion of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clarke aTid his Adjutant, Lieutenant Murray, I closely 
watched their movements, and particularly observed one man pushing 
up the precipitous hillside considerably in advance of everyone else, 
and apparently utterly regardless of the shower of bulh^ts falling 
round him. 1 inquired about him later on, and found that he was a 
young Trisli private of the 72nd, named MacMahon, to whose coolness 
and daring was in a great measure duo the capture of this very strong 
post. Her Majesty, I ani glad to be able to relate, subsequently 
rewarded tliis intrepid soldier by bestowing on him the Victoria 
Cross. 

The general advance was now soimdcd, and gallantly was it responded 
to. The main position was stormed by the Highlanders, Gurkhas, and 
Punjab Infantry, each trying hard to bo the first to close with its 
defenders. The enemy fought desperately, charging down on the 
Gurkhas, by whom, under the leadership of Tjioutcnant-Colonel Fitz- 
Hugh and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Martin, they were repulsed and 
driven over the crest with heavy loss. 

The Afghans now took up a position some 600 yards in the roar of 
that from which they had just been dislodged, where tliey made an 
obstinate stand for half an hour, but they were again forced back on 
the attacking party being strengthened by tlio arrival of two companies 
of the 92nd Highlanders, sent to their assistance by Major White, who 
had already successfully engaged the Afghan left above the sang-i- 
nawishia gorge. As the enemy's advanced posts on the liill to the 
south, and directly in front of the gorge, prevented our guns from 
coming within range of their position on the heights above, these posts 
had to be disposed of as a preliminary to effective co-operation with 
Baker; accor^ngly, about noon the hill was captured by two com¬ 
panies of the 92nd, under Captain Cotton, and half a battery of Field 
Artillery was advanced to a point whence Major Parry was able to 
engage the Afghan guns posted above the gorge. 

It was at this juncture, when Baker’s troops, having carried the 
main position, were proceeding to attack that to which the enemy had 
retreated, that White despatched two companies of the 92nd, under 
Captain Oxley, by whose timely aid the determined foe were at length 
driven from this point of vantage also. The troops followed up their 
success and advanced at the double, while our guns shelled the shaken 
masses. 

The Afghan right and centre now gave way completely; the enemy 

27 
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broke, and fled down the slopes on the further side in a north-westerly 
direction, eventually taking refuge in the Chardeh villages. 

By 3.45 we were in possession of the whole of tlie main ridge. The 
first objective having been thus gained, the troops, pivoting on their 
right, broiight round their left and advanced against the now exposed 
flanks of the enemy’s left wing, and simultaneously with this move¬ 
ment White advanced from his position by the hill in front of tho 
gorge, and a little after four o’clock had gained possession of the pass 
and tw(»h'e Afghan guns. 

Completely outflanked and enfiladed by Baker’s fire, the left W'ingof 
the Afghan force iiuidc but littlje resistance ; they rapidly abandojied 
the height, and retired across the river toward the north-east, pursued 
by the small body of Cax'alry attached to AVhite’s force, under Major 
Hammond, and a party of the 92nd, under Major Hay, 

Baker now paused to allow of tiie Infantry’s ammunition being 
replenished, and then advanced along the ridge towards tho pass, which 
he reached in time to help the Cavalry who were engaged with the 
enemy’s rear guard at the river ; the latter were driven off and forced 
to retreat; but by this time the growing darkness made further pursuit 
impossible. Wo were therefore compelled to rest satisfied with holding 
the ground in advance by piquets Jind occupying both ends of tho Hang- 
i-nawishfa defile, where the troops bivouacked for the night, 1 was 
able to supply thorn with food from Charasia, and they were made as 
comfortable as they could be under tho circumstances. 

While the fighting was taking place on tlie heights in front of 
Charasia, tho hills on both flanks of juy camp were crowded with 
the enemy, anxiously watching tlie result; they did not approach within 
the Cavalry patrols, but one party caused so much annoyance to a 
picquet by firing into it that it became necessary to dislodge it, a service 
which was performed in a very daring manner by a few' of the 92nd, 
under Lieutenant Grant and Colour-Sergeant Hector Macdonald, tho 
same non-commissioned officer who had a few days before so distin¬ 
guished himself in the Hazardaraklit defile. 

Our casualties were wonderfully few, only 18 killed and 70 wounded,* 
while the enemy left 300 dead behind them, and as they succeeded in 
carrying numbers of their killed and wounded off the field, their loss 
must have been heavy. I subsequently ascertained that we had 

* During tlic fight tho Infantry expended 41,090 rounds, of which over 
20,000 w'ofe fired by the 72nd Highlanders. The half-battery G/3 K.A. fired 
6 common shell (percussion fuses) and 71 shrapnel (time fuses); total, 
77 rounds. No, 2 Mountain Batteiy fired 10 common shell and 94 shrapnel, 
total, 104 rounds. The two Gatlings fired 150 rounds. 

At the tenth round one of the Gatlings jammed, and had to be taken to 
pieces. This was the first occasion on which Gatling guns were used in action. 
They were not of the present improved make, and, being found unsatisfactory, 
Were made but little use of. 
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oppoBod to us, besides thirteen llegular regiments, between eight and 
ten thousand Afghans. Ghilzais from Tozin and Ilisarak had hurried 
up in large numbers to join the enemy, but, lazily for us, arrived too 
lato. Of these some retiimed to their homes when they found the 
Afghan army had been beaten, but the greater number waited about 
Kabul to assist in any further stand that might be made by the Kcgular 
troops. 

The hehograpb, worked by Captain Stratton, of the 22nd Foot, had 
born of the greatest use during tlio day, and kept me fully iiiforinod of 
all details. The last nu^ssage as the sun was sinking bolihid the bills, 
confirming njy own observations, Avas a most satisfactory one, to the 
eftect that tlie whole of tlie enemy's position was in our p()HS(*ssion, and 
that our victory wn.s complete. 

Throughout the day my friend (!) the Amir, surrounded by his 
Hirdars, remained seated on a knoll in the centre of the camp watching 
the progress of the fight with intense eagerness, and questioning every¬ 
one who appeared as to his interpretation of what he had observed. 
So soon as I folt absolutely assured of our ^ictory, I sent an Aide-de- 
camp to His Highness to convey tho joyful intelligenco of our success. 
It was, without doubt, a trying moment for him, and a terrible dis¬ 
appointment after the plans which I subscqiu'ntly ascertained be and 
his adherents at Kabul had carefully laid for our anniliilation. Hut he 
received the news with Asiatic calmness, and without the smallest sign 
of mortification, merely requesting my Aide-de-camp to assure me that, 
as my enemies were his enemies, ho rejoiced at my victory. 

Maepherson’s brigs dc, with its imi^edimonta, arrived before it was 
quite dark, so aliogotbor I liad reason to feel satisfied with the day’s 
results. But the fact still remained that not more than twelve miles 
beyond stood the city of Kabul, with its armed thousands ready to 
oppose 118 should an assault prove necessary. 1 had besides received 
information of a further gathering of Ghilzais bent upon another 
attack on the Shutargardan, juid that reinforcements of Begular troops 
and guns were hastening to Kabul from Ghazni. Prompt action was 
the one and only means of meeting these threatened difficulties. My 
troops had had more than cjiougli for ono day, and required rest, but 
needs must when the devil (in the shape of Afghan hordes) drives. I 
resolved to push on, and issued orders for tents to be struck at once and 
an advance to bo made at break of day. 

At the first streak of dawn on the 7th 1 started, leaving Maephorson 
to come on with the heavy baggage as quickly as he could. I marched 
by the acung^i-nawishta defile, where Major White met me and ex¬ 
plained to me his part in the victory of the previous day. From my 
inspection of the ground, I had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that much of the success which attended the operations on this side was 
due to White’s military instincts and, at one supreme moment, his 

27—2 
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extreme pcraonal gallantry. It afforded me, therefore, very great 
pleasure to recommend this officer for the Victoria Gross, an honour of 
which more than one incident injiis subsequent career proved him to 
be well worthy. 

Our rapid advance, following on the defeat of the previous day, had 
the effect I hoped it would have. On arriving at Beni Hissar, a con¬ 
siderable village, surrounded by orchards and gardens, only two miles 
south of the far-famed citadel of the Bala Hissar, I sent out Cavalry 
patrols to reconnoitre, who brought mo the pleasing news that the Bala 
Hissar had been evacuated, and the only part of the city visible seemed 
to be deserted. 

During the day 1 received visits from some of the chief merchants 
of Kabul, who each told a different tale regarding the movements of 
the defeated Afghan army and the intentions of the Afghan Commander, 
From their conflicting accounts, however, I gathered that, fresh troops 
having arrived from Kohistan, the remnants of the Charasia army had 
joined them, and that the combined forces were then occupying the 
range of hills immediately above Kabul, to the west, and had deter¬ 
mined to make another stand. 

Having received intelligence that the enemy, if again defeated, 
intended to retire towards Turkestan, I directed Brigadier-General 
Massy, on the morning of the 8th October, to move out with the 
‘ Cavalry brigade and place himself across their line of retreat.* The 
brigade started at 11 a.m., and, in order to avoid the city and adjacent 
heights, made a considerable detour by Siah Sang and Sherpur,thenew 
Afghan cantonment. On reaching the latter place, Massy heliographed 
to me that he had found it deserted, the magazine blown up, and 
seventy-five gunsf abandoned inside the enclosure, and that the enemy 
were now occupying a ridgej which seemed to him to be a prolongation 
of the Shahr-i-Darwaza range above Kabul; then, continuing his 
march, he crossed a depreseion in this ridge called the Nanachi Kotal, 
and wheeling to his left, and skirting the Asinai heights on the western 
side, he soon came in sight of the Afghan camp, pitched on the slope 
of the hills about a mile from Deh-i-Mazang. 

Brigadier-General Massy was informed, in reply to his heliogram, 
that Baker would be despatched at once to drive the enemy from their 
position and force them to fall back upon the Cavalry, upon which 
Massy immediately made the arrangements which appeared to him 

* The troops available for this purpose were: One squadron 9th Lancers, 
5th Punjab Cavalry, 12th Bengal davalry, and 14th Bengal Lancers ; total, 
720 of all r^ks, 

t The guns included four English 18-pounders, one English 8 -inch howitzer 
and two Afghan imitations of this weapon, and forty-two bronze Mountain 
gun?. 

t Tlie Asmai heights. 
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most advisablo for blocking, with the limited number of sabres at his 
disposal, the several roads by which the enemy might attempt to 
escape. "" 

I could only spare to BaJeer a very small force (1,044 rifles, two 
Mojttntain guns and one Gatling), for Maepherson’s and White’s troops 
had not yet come up. He started off without a moment’s delay, and, 
driving the enemy*8 scouts before him, worked liis way along the 
Shahr-i-Darwaza heights to the west; but his progress was very slow, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of the ground, and the day was far 
spent before he found himself near enough to the enemy to use his 
Artillery. To his delight, Baker perceived that he commanded the 
Afghan camp and the rear of their main position ; but hi^ satisfaction 
was considerably allayed when ho discoA'ored that between him and 
them lay a deep gorge* with precipitous sides, through which ran the 
Kabul river, and that before he could attack he would have to (hibcend 
1,600 feet, and then climb up the opposite side, which was nearly as 
high and quite as steep. 

Anxious as Bilker was that there should bo no delay in delivering the 
assault, by the time his dispositions were made it had become too dark 
to attempt it, and most reluctantly ho had to postpone the movement 
till daybreak the next day. He had ascertained that the Kabul river 
was not fordable for Infantry except at a point which was commanded 
by the enemy’s camp, and was too far from support to warrant piquets 
being pushed across at night. Notliiiig whatever could be scon, but a 
very slight noise as of stealthy movement in the Afghan camp was 
hoard, and the fear seized Baker that the enemy might escape him. 
Soon after 11 p.m., therefore, when the rising moon began in a 
measure to dispel the darkness, Baker sent a strong patrol under a 
British officer to feel for the enemy. The patrol came into contact 
with the Afghan scouts on the river-bank, from some of whom, taken 
prisoners in the struggle, they learned that the enemy had crept away 
under cover of the night, and the greater number had dispersed to their 
own homes; but about 800, mounted on Artillery horses, were reported 
to have accompanied their Commander, Mahomed Jan, and to have 
escaped in the direction of Baniian. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier-General Massy, from his point of observation 
beneath the Asmai heights, had perceived that it was impossible for 
Baker to carry the enemy’s main position by daylight; he tried to 
communicate with Baker and ascertain his plans, but the party 
despatched on this service were unable to get through the villages and 
woods, which were all held by the enemy, and returned unsuccessful. 
Massy then collected his scattered squadrons and bivouacked for the 
night, being anxious that his men and horses should have food and rest, 


* The Deh-i-Mazaug gorge. 
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and it not having struck him that the enemy might attempt to escape 
during the hours of darkness. 

The information that in very truth they had escaped was brought to 
Baker at 4.30 a.m. He at once communicated it to Massy, telling him 
at the same time that any movement the Cavalry might make in pur¬ 
suit would be supported by the troops under his immediate command, 
and also by a brigade under Brigadier-General Maepherson, which I 
had despatched to reinforce Baker; Maepherson and White, with 
their respective troops, having arrived at Beni HissfU' shortly after 
Baker had started. 

I joined Baker at this time, and great was my disappointment at 
being told that the Afghans had given us the slip. I went carefully 
over the ground, however, and satisfied myself that Baker liad done all 
that was possible under the circumstances, and that the enemy having 
eluded us could not in any way be attributed to want of care or skill on 
his part. 

Massy scoured the country until nightfall on the 9th, but with very 
little success, only one small party of fugitives being overtaken about 
four-and-ttventy miles on the road to Ghazni. Numbers, doubtless, 
found shelter in the city of Kabul, others in the numerous villages with 
which the richly-cultivated Chardcli valley was thickly studded, and 
whose inhabitants were hostile to a man; others escaped to the hills; 
and the remainder, having had ten hours’ start, could not be over¬ 
taken. 

The enemy’s camp was left standing, and twelve guns, some 
elephants, camels, mules, and ponies, fell into our possession. 

During that day our camp was moved nearer the city to Siah Sang, 
a commanding plateau between the Kabul and Logar rivers, close to 
their confluence, and less than a mile east of the Bala Hissar. The 
t)th Gurkhas and two Mountain guns were left to hold the heights on 
which Brigadier-General Baker had been operating, and the rest of the 
force was concentrated on Siah Sang. 


CHAPTEE LII. 

At last 1 was at Kabul, the place I had heard so much of from my boy¬ 
hood, and had so often wished to see 1 The city lay beneath me, with 
its mud-coloured buildings and its 50,000 inbabitants, covering a con¬ 
siderable extent of ground. To the south-east corner of the city 
appeared the Bala Hissar, picturesquely perched on a saddle just 
beneath the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, along the top of which ran a 
fortified wall, enclosing the upper portion of the citadel and extending 
to the Deh-i-Mazang gorge. 
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Kabul way reported to be perfectly quiet, and numbers of traders 
came into our camp to dispose of their wares but I forbade anyone to 
enter the city until I had been ablo to decide upon the best means of 
maintaining order amongst a population for the most part extremely 
fanatical, treacherous, and vindictive. 

So far our success had been complete : all opposition had been over- 
como, Kabul was at our mercy, the Amir was in my camp ready to agree 
to whatever I miglit propose, and it had been all done with extraordi¬ 
narily little loss to ourselves. Nevertheless, 1 felt my difficulties were 
very far from being at an end- indtiod, the part of my duty still re¬ 
maining to be accomplished was surrounJed with far greater difficulty, 
and was a source of mucli more anxiety to me than lhe>military task I 
had undertaken ; for, with regard to the latter, I posHCSscd confidence 
ill myself and my ability to perform it, whereas, with respect to the 
political and diplomatic side of the question, actual personal experience 
I had none, and I could only hope that common-sense and a sense of 
justice would carry me tlu’ough. 

The instructions I had received from the Oox^ernment of India were 
very general in their character, for the Viceroy felt that any proceedings 
must necessarily depend on the state of affairs obtaining at Kabul, the 
acts and attitude of the Amir and his people, and the various conditions 
impossible to foresee when the Foreign Ollico letter was written to me 
on the.29th September. Uut, though general, they were very compre¬ 
hensive. 

The troops were to be placed in strong and secure positions, such as 
would give me complete control over the Amir’s capital; any Afghan 
soldiers remaining at Kabul, and the whole of the city population, were 
to be disarmed ; supplies were to be collected in sufficient quantities to 
render my force independent in case of interruption along the line of 
communication; Yakub Khan’s personal safety was to be secured, and 
adequate supervision maintained over his movements and actions; a 
close investigation was to bo instituted into all the causes and circum¬ 
stances connected with the ‘totally unprovoked and most barbarous 
attack by the Amir’s soldiery and the people of his capital upon the 
representative of an allied State, who was residing under the Amir’s 
protection in the Amir’s fortress, in very close proximity to the Amir 
himself, and whose personal safety and honourable treatment had been 
solcmrJy guaranteed by the liuler of Afghoiiisian.’ 

The retribution to be exacted was to be adapted to the twofold 
character of the offence, and was to be imposed upon the Afghan 
nation in proportion as the offence was proved to be national, and as 
the responsibility should be brought home to any particular com¬ 
munity. Further, the imposition of a fine, it was suggested upon the 
city of Kabul ‘ would be ,in accordance with justice and precedent,’ 
and the demolition of fortifications and removal of buildings within 
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range of my defences, or which might interfere ■vfrith my control over 
the city, might be ‘ neco^ary as a military precaution.' 

In forming my plans for the removal of obstructive buildings, I was 
to consider * whether they cfin bo combined with imy measures com¬ 
patible with justice and humanity for leaving a memorial of the retri¬ 
bution exacted from the city in some manner and by some mark that 
will not be easily obliterated/ 

I was told that * in regard to the punishment of individuals, it should 
be swift, stem, and impressive, without being indiscriminate or iin- 
moderate; its infliction must not be delegated to subordinate officers 
of minor responsibiKty acting independently of your instructions or 
supervision; and you cariuot too vigilantly maintain the discipline of 
the troops under your orders, or superintend their treatment of the 
unarmed population, so long as your orders arc obeyed and your 
authority is unresisted. You will deal smimiatily in the majority of. 
cases with persona whose aharo in the murder of anyone belonging to 
the Britishf Embassy shall have been proved by your investigations, 
but while the execution of justice should bo as public .and striking as 
possible, it should bo completed with all possible expedition, since 
the indefinite prolongation of your proceedings might spread abroad 
unfounded alarm.' 

The despatch concluded with the words: ‘ It will probably be essen¬ 
tial, not only for the protection of your own camp from annoyance, 
but also for the security of the well-affocted population and for the 
general maintenance of order, that you should assume and exercise 
Bupi;eme authority in Kabul, since events have unfortunately proved 
that the Amir has lost that authority, or that ho has conspicuously 
failed to make use of it.’ 

On the 10 th 1 visited Sherpur, and the next day 1 went to the Bala 
Hi^ar, and wandered over the scene of the Embassy’s brave defence 
ajjd cruel end. The walls of the Kesidoncy, closely pitted with bullet- 
holes, gave proof of the detemiined nature of the attack and the length 
of thc^ resistance. The floors were covered with blood-stains, and 
aniidsV the embers of a Are were found a heap of human bonos. It 
may be imagined how British soldiers' hearts burned within them at 
such a sight, and» how diflicult it was to suppress feelings of hatred 
and animosity towards the perpetrators of such a dastardly crime. 1 
had a careful but unsuccessful search made for the bodies of our ill- 
fated friends. 

The B^a Hissor, at one time of great ^strength, was now in‘a some¬ 
what dilapidated condition.' It contained eighty-fivo guns, mortars 
and howitzers, some of them of English manufacture, upwards of 250 
tons of gunpowder, stowed away | in earthen vessels, many millions of 
Enfield and Snider cartridges, and a large number of arms, besides 
quantities of saddlery, clothing for troops, musical instruments, shot. 
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Bhell, caps, and accoutrements, and a vast amount of lead, copper and 
tin. It would not have given us much double to storm the Bala 
Hissar, had wo been obliged to do so, for Artillery could have opened 
on it within easy range, and there was cover for Infantry close up to 
the walls. 

The reading of the Proclamation announcing the intentions of the 
British Government with regard to the punishment of the city was to 
take place in the Bala Hissar next day. The Amir had agreed to 
accompany me. The leading people wore invited to attend, and 1 had 
given orders that all the troops were to take part in the procession, so 
as to render as impressive as possible the ceremony, at which were to 
be made known to the inhabitants of Kabul the terms imposed upon 
them by the British Government. The object of my visit was to 
decide how the troops might be4t be disposed so as to make the most 
imposing display on the occasion. 

1 decided to detain in custody two Sirdars, Yahia Ivhan* and his 
brother Zakariah Khan, the Mustaufi, and the Wazir, as these four 
were Yakub Khan’s principal advisers, and I was satisfied that their 
influence was being used against us, and that so long as they were at 
large a mine might be sprung upon me at any moment. 

The Commandor-in*Chief, Baud Shah, was also in the Amir’s confi¬ 
dence ; but I determined to leave him at liberty, for, from what I could 
learn, he had made an effort (not a very strong one, perhaps) to help 
our unfortunate countrymen, and he had on several occasions since he 
had been in my camp given me useful information; moreover, I hoped 
to obtain further help from him, in which hope I was not altogether 
disappointed. 

As to what I ought to do with the Amir I was considerably puzzled. 
Lord Lytton had urged upon me the necessity for weighing well the 
advisability of prematurely breaking with him, as it was very possible 
he might become a useful instrument in our hands, an eventuality 
which I thoroughly understood; but 1 was not at all sure that Yakub 
Khan would not break with me when he learnt my decision with regard 
to his Ministers, and I had received more than one warning that, if he 
failed to keep mo from entering Kabul, he contemplated flight and a 
supreme effort to raise the country against me. 

Yakub Khan certainly did not deserve much consideration from us; 
for, though no absolute proof was forthcoming of his having instigated 
the attack upon the Embassy, he most certainly made not tlie slightest 
effort to stop it or to save the lives of those entrusted to his care, and 
throughout that terrible day showed himself to be, if not a deliberate 
traitor, a dcspicablo coward. Again, his endeavours to delay themaiTch 
of my force for the sole purpose of gaining sufficient time to organize 

* Yahia Khan was Yakub Khan’s father-iu-law. 
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the destruction of the army to whoso protection bo had appealed 
deprived him, to my mind, of the smallest claim to be treated as an 
honourable ally. 

My doubts as to what policy I ought to pursue with regard to Yakub 
Khan were all solved by his own action on the morning of the 12th 
October. He came to my tent before 1 was dressed, and asked for an 
interview, which was, of course, accorded. The only chair I possessed 
I ofifered to my Royal visitor, who seated himself, and then and there 
announced that ho had come to resign the Amirship, and that ho was 
only carrjing out a determination made before he came to Kushi; he 
had then allowed himself to be over-persuaded, but now his resolution 
was fixed. His life, he said, had been most miserable, and he would 
rather b(s a grass-cutter in the English camp than Ruler of Afghanistan; 
he concluded by entreating me to allow his tent to be pitched close to 
mine until he could go to India, to London, or wherever the Viceroy 
might desire to send him. I placed a tent at his disposal, ordered 
breakfast to be prepared for him, and begged him not to decide at once, 
but think the matter over for somo hours, adding that I would see him 
again at ten o'clock, the hour appointed for him to accompany me to 
the Bala Hissar in order that he might be present at the reading of the 
Proclamation, At this time, it must be remembered, the Amir did not 
know what the terms of the Proclamation were, and was entirely 
ignorant of my intentions regarding his Ministers. 

As arranged, 1 had another inter\iew with Yakub Khan at ten 
o’clock, when I found him unshaken in his resolve to abdicate, and 
unwilling, under the circumstances, to be present- at the ceremony 
which was about to take place. He said, however, that ho would send 
his eldest son, and that all his Ministers should attend me. I begged 
him again to reconsider the decision he had come to, and to think well 
over the results to himself; but finding that he had finally* made up 
his mind, I told His Highness I would telegraph his determination to 

* At ail interview which Major Hastings, the Political Officer, and Mr, 
Purand, my Political fcieevetary, iiail with His Highness at iny iTqu*;st on the 
23rd October, ho said, rererring to the. subject of the Amirshifi: * 1 call Go(l 
and the Koran to witness, and cveiything a Mussulman holds sacred, that niy 
only desire is to be set free, ami end iity days in liberty. I have conceived an 
utter aversion for these people. 1 always treated them well, and you see how 
they have rewarded me. So long ns I was fighting in one place or another, 
they liked mo well enough. Directly I became Amir, ami consulted their 
own good by making peace with you, they turned bn me. Now I detest them 
all, and long to be out of Afghanistan for evei*. It is not that I am unable to 
hold the country; I have held it before and could hold it again, h\xt I have 
no further wish to nilo such a iieojile, and I beg of you to let me go. If the 
British Government wish me to stay, I will stay, as their servant or as the 
Amir, if you like to call me so, until my son is of an age to succeed me, or 
even without that condition ; but it will be wholly against my own inclina¬ 
tion, and I earnestly beg to be set free.’ 
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tho Viceroy and ask for instructions; that he would not, of course, he 
forced to continue to j^eign at Kabul against Jtps will, but that I would 
ask him to retain his title until I could receive a reply from Simla. 

At noon I proceeded to the Bala Hissar, accompanied by my staff, 
tho Hoir-Apporent, the Ministers, and a large gathering of ^he chief 
Sirdars of Kabul. Both sides of the road were lined with troops, of 
whom I felt not a little proud that day. Notwithstanding that the 
duty required of them had been severe and continuous, now that they 
were required to take part in a ceremonial parade, they turned out as 
clean and smart as one could wish to see them. 

As the head of the procession entered the main gateway, the British 
dag was run up, the bands plaj-ed the National Anthem, and a salute 
of thirty-one guns was fired. 

On arriving at the public Hall of Audience, I dismounted, and 
ascending the steps leading to it, I addressed the assembled multitude, 
and read to them tho following Proclamation, containing the orders of 
the British Government: 


‘IainyPro(slaniatioii datod tlio 3rd Octobor, I informed the people of Kabul 
that a British anriy was advancing to take possession of the city, and I 
warned them against offeiing any resistance to the entry of the troops and tho 
authority of Bis Highness the Arriir. That Avaniing lias been disregarded. 
The force under my command lias now reached Kabul and occupied the Bala 
Hissar, but its advance has been pertinaciously opposed, and the inhabitants 
of the city liave taken a conspicuous jiart in tbe opposition offered. They 
have theiefore heoonie rebels agiiinst llis Highness the Amir, and have added 
to the guilt already incurred by them in abetting the murder of tho British 
Envoy and his coinjianions—a trcacdieroiis and cowardly crime which has 
brought indelible disgrace upon the Afghan peo]»le. It would be but a just 
and fitting reward ibr such misdeeds if the enty of Kabul were now totally 
destroyed and its very name blotted out; but the great British Government 
ever desires to temper justice with mercy, and I now' announce to the inhabi- 
tjiuts of Kabul that tlie full retribution for tlieir offence will not be exacted, 
and that the city .will be spared. 

‘Nevertheless, it is necessary that they should not escajie all penalty, and, 
further, that the punishment inflicted should he such as will be felt and 
rememlicrod. Therefore, such portions of the city buildings as now interfere 
with the prosier military occupation of the Bala Hissar, and the safety amf 
comfort of tho British troops to bo qaartere<l in it, wdll be at once levelled 
with the ground; and, further, a heavy fine, the amount of which will be 
notified hereafter, will l3e imiiosed upon the inhabitants of Kabul, to be paid 
according to their several capacities. I fiuther give notice to all, that, in 
order to }>rovide for the restoration and luaintenanrc of order, the city of 
Kabul and the surrounding country, to a distance of ten miles, are placed 
under martial law. With the consent of His Highness the Amir, a militaiy 
Governor of Kabul will be a^inted, to administer justice and pqnieh with a 
strong hand all evil-doers. The inhabitants of Kabul and of the neighbouring 
villas are hereby warned to submit to his authority. 

‘ Tins punishment, inflicted upon the whole city, will not, of course, absolve 
from further penalties those Avhose individual guilt may be hereafter proved. 
A full and searching inquiry into the circumstwees of the late outbreak will 
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be held, and all persona convicted of having taken part in it be dealt 
with according to their deserts. 

‘With the view of providing cfiectnally for the prevention of crime and 
disorder, and the safety of all wull-disjiosed 2 >ersons in Kabul, it is hereby 
notified that for the future the cairyiiig of dangcroua weapnijg, whether swords, 
knives, or firearms, within the streets of the city or within a distance of five 
miles froni the city gates, is forbidden. After a week from the date of this 
Proclamation, any person found amied within those limits will be liable to 
the penalty of death. Persons having in llieir possession any articles whatso¬ 
ever wliieli formerly belonged to members of the British Embassy arc required 
to bring them fortli with to tlie Brilish camp. Anyone neglecting this warning 
will, if found hereafter in possession of any sueli articles, be subject to the 
' severest penalties, 

‘Furtiier, all persons who may liave in their iwssessiou any hrearnis or 
ammunition formerly issued to or sinzed by the Afghan troops, are required 
to produce them. For every oouiitry-made rifle, whether breecli or miw.zle 
loading, the sum of Rs. 3 will be given 011 delivery, and f(jr every riHc of 
Euro{Kjau manufacture Rs. 5. Anyone found hereafter in possession of sucli 
weapons will be sevci’cly jiuuished. Finally, I notify that I will give a 
reward of Rs. 60 for the siirrondor of any person, whether soldier or civilian, 
concerned in the attack on the British Embassy, or for such information as 
may lead directly to bis capture. A similar sum will be given in the case of 
any person who may have fought against the British troops since the 3id 
September (Shawal) last, and thcrofoie become a rebel against His Highness 
the Amir. If any such person so surrendered or captured l)e a captain or 
subaltern officer of the Afghan army, the reward will be increased to Ra. 76, 
and if a field officer to Rs. 120.* 

The Afghans were evidently much relieved at the leniency of the 
Proclamation, to which they listened with the greatest attention. 
When I had finished reading it, 1 dismissed the assembly, with the 
exception of the Ministers whom 1 had decided to malce prisoners. 
To them 1 explained that 1 felt it to be my duty to place them under 
restraint, pending inve-itlgation into the part they liad taken in the 
massacre of the Embassy. 

The following day I made a formal entry into the city, traversing 
all its main streets, that the people might understand that it and they 
were at our mercy. The Cavalry brigade headed the procession; I 
‘ followed with my staff and escort, and five battalions of Infantry 
brought up the rear; there were no Artillery, fo/ in some places the 
streets were so narrow and tortuous that two men could hardly ride 
abreast. 

It was scarcely to be expected the citizens would give us a warm 
welcome; but they were perfectly respectful, and I hoped the martial 
and workmanlike appearance of the troops would have a salutary 
effect. 

I now appointed Major-General James Hills, V.C., to be Governor 
of Kabul for the time being, associating with him the able and 
rerpected Mahomedan gentleman, Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan, as 
the most likely means of securing for the present order and good 
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government in tho city. I further instituted two Courts—one political, 
consistingof Colonel Macgregor, Surgeon-Major llellew,-*- and Mahomed 
Hyat Khan, a Mahomedaii member of the Punjab Commission, and 
an excellent Persian and Pushtu scholar, to inquire into the com¬ 
plicated circumstances which led to the attack on the Eesidency, and 
to ascertain, if possible, how far the Amir and his Ministers wore 
implicated. The other, a military (3ourt, with Brigadier-General 
Massy as president, for the trial of those Chiefs and soldiers accused 
of having tolcen part in the actual massacre.f 

Up to this time (the micldle of October) communication with India 
had been kept up by way of tlie Shutargardau, and 1 bad heard 
nothing of the ap))roach of ihc Kliyber column, ft Avas so very 
necessary to open up the Khyber route, in vicjw of (larly snow on 
the Shutargardan, that 1 arranged to send a small force towards 
Jalalabad, and to move tho Sliutargardan gai'rison to Kabul, thus 
breaking off communication with Kuram. 

Colonel Money had beaten off another attack made by the tribes¬ 
men on his position, but as they still threatened him in considerable 
numbers, I despatched Brigadier-General Hugh Gough with some 
troops to enable him to withdraw. This reinforcement arrived at a 

4 

most opportune moment, when the augmented tribal combination, 
imagining that the garrison was completely at its mercy, had sent a 
message to Money offering to spare their lives if they laid down their 
arms 1 So sure were tho Afghans of their triumph that they had 
brought 200 of their women to witness it. On Gough’s arrival, Money 
dispersed the gathering, and his force left the Shutargardan, together 
with the Head-Quarters and two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, which 
had been ordered to join me from Sialkot, and afterwards proved a 
most valuable addition to the Kabul Field Force. 

I was sitting in my tent on the morning of the 16th October, when 
I was startled by a most terrific explosion in the upper part of tho 
Bala Hissar, which was occupied by the 5th Gurkhas, while the 67th 
Foot were pitched in the garden below. The gunpowder, stored in a 
detached building, had somehow—wc never could discover how— 
become ignited, and I trembled at the thought of what would be the 

* I)r. Bellew was with the brothers Lumsden at Kandahar in 1857. 

f Mv action in endorsing the proceedings of this court, and iny treatment 
of Afghans generally, were so adversely and severely criticized by party 
nev^f»apers and periodicals, and by inorabers of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, that I was called uikui for an explanation of my conduct, which 
was submitted and reatl in both Houses of Parliament by the Secretary of 
State for India, Viscount Cranbrook, and the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
the Hon. E. Stanhope. In the Parliamentary records of Febimary, 1880, can 
be seen niy leply to the accusations, as well as an abstract statement of the 
executions carried out at Kabul in accordance with tjie findings of the military 
Ck)urt, 
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consequences if the main magazine caught fire, which, with its 250 
tons of gunpowder, Was dangerously near to the scene of the explosion. 
I at once sent orders to the Gurkhas and the 67th to clear out, and not 
to wait even to bring away their tents, or anything but their ammuni¬ 
tion, and I did not breathe freely till they were all safe on Siah Sang. 
The results of this disaster, as it was, were bad enough, for Captain 
Shafto, E.A. (a very promising officer), a private of the 67th, the 
Subadar-Major of the 5th Gurkhas, and nineteen Natives, most of 
them soldiers, lost their lives. 

A second and more violent explosion took place two hours and a half 
after the first, but there was no loss of life amongst the troops, though 
several Afghans were killed at a distance of 400 yards from the fort. 

There was given on this occasion a very practical exemplification of 
the good feeling existing between the European soldiers and the 
Gurkhas. The 72nd and the 5th Gurkhas had been much associated 
from the commencement of the campaign, and a spirit of cama/raderie 
had sprung up between them, resulting in the Highlanders now coming 
forward and insisting on making over their greatcoats to the little 
Gurkhas for the night—a very strong proof of their friendship, for at 
Kabul in October the nights are bitterly cold. 

Two telegrams received about this time caused the greatest gratifica¬ 
tion throughout the force. One was from the Commander-in-Chief, 
conveying Her Majesty’s expression of * wann satisfaction ’ at the 
conduct of the troops; the other was from the Viceroy, expressing 
his ‘ cordial congratulations * and Ilis Excellency's ‘ high appreciation 
of the ability with wnich the action was directed, and the courage 
with which it was so successfully carried out.’ I was informed at the 
same time by Lord Lytton that, on the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, I was given the local rank of Ldoutenant-General, 
to enable me to bo placed in command of all the troops in eastern 
Afghanistan, a force of 20,000 men and 46 guns, in two divisions. 
The first division remained under my own immediate command, and 
Major-General B. O. Bright, C.B.,^ was appointed to the command of 
the other. I was, of course very much pleased at this pr^of of the 
confidence reposed in me. 


CHAPTEE LIII. 

I HAD given much thought to the question of housing the troops during 
the vrinter, which was now fast approaching. Some of the senior 
officers were in favour of quartering them in the Bala Hissar, as being 
the place with most prestige attached to it; but the fact that there was 

* Afterwards General Sir Robert Bright, G,0.B, 
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not accommodation in it for the whole force, and that, therefore, the 
troops would have to be separated, as well as tEe dangerous proximity 
of the huge store of gunpowder, wliich could only be got rid of by 
degrees, decided mo to occupy in preference the partly-fortified canton¬ 
ment of Sherpur, about a mile north-east of the city, and close to the 
ruins of the old British entrenchment. It was enclosed on three sides 
by a high and massive loop-holed wall, and on the fourth by the Biinaru 
heights, while it possessed the advantage of having within its walls 
sufficient shelter in long ranges of brick buildings for the British troops, 
and good hospital accommodation, and there was ample space for the 
erection of huts for the Mative soldiers. 

The drawback was that the great extent of its perimeter, more than 
four and a half miles, made it a very dillicult place to defend; but, 
remembering the grievous results of General Elphinstone’s force being 
scattered in 1841, I thought the advantage of being able to keep my 
troops together outweighed tlie disadvantage of having to defend so 
long a line. 

Materials for the Native soldiers’ huts were brought from the Bala 
Hissar, the demolition of which, ns an act of retributive justice, I had 
recommended to the Government of India, as it appeared to me that 
the destruction of the fortified palace in which the massacre had taken 
place, and which was the symbol of the power of the Afghans and their 
boasted military strength, would be a more fitting punishment for 
treachery and insult than any other we could infiict, and a more lasting 
memorial of our ability to avenge our countrymen than any we could 
raise. The tidings that their ancient citadel had been levelled to the 
ground would, 1 felt sure, spread tlu’oughout the length and breadth of 
Afghanistan, bearing with them a political significance that could 
hardly be over-estiniated. 

I now sot to work to collect supplies for the winter. Al Ichalm^ c» 
State groin, wo took as our right, the justice of this being recognized 
both by the Amir and the people, but what was the property of private 
individuals was purchased at a price the avaricious Afghan could not 
resist. There had been a good harvest, and supplies wore abundant; 
but the people from the outlying districts were chary of assisting us, 
for they knew from experience that all who befriended the British 
would be sure to suffer when we took our departure. 

I had repeated complaints brought to me of the harshness and in¬ 
justice with which those who had shown themselves well disposed 
towards us were treated by the Amir on his return from signing the 
Treaty at Gandamak, and most of the Afghans were so afraid of the 
Amir's vengeance when they should again be left to bis tender mercies, 
that they held flJoof, except those who, like Wali Mahomed Khan and 
his following, were in open opposition to Yakub Khan, and some few 
who were still smarting from recent injury and oppression. 
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I was frequently aeked by the Afghans, when requiring some service 
to be rendered, ‘ Are you going to remain ?’ Could I have replied in 
the affirmative, or could 1 have said that we should continue to exercise 
sufficient control over the Government of the country to prevent their 
being 4 )uni 8 hed for helping us, they would have served us willingly. 
Not that I could hatter myself they altogether liked us, but they would 
have felt it wise in their own interests to meet our requirements; and, 
besides, the great mass of the people were heartily sick and tired of a 
long continuance of oppression and misrule, and were ready to submit 
(for a time, at least) to any strong and just Government. 

Lord Lytton, in the hope of saving from the resentment of the Amir 
those who had been of use to us in the early p^irt of the war, had 
expressly stipulated in Article II. of the Gandamak Treaty that * a full 
and complete amnesty should be published, absolving all Afghans from 
any responsibility on account of intercourse with the British Forces 
during the campaign, and that the Amir should guarantee to protect all 
persons, of whatever degree, from punishment or molestation on that 
account/ , 

But this stipulation was not adhered to. Yakub Khan more than 
once spoke to me abotit it, and declared that it was impossible to 
control the turbulent spirits in Afghanistan without being supreme, and 
that this amnesty, had it been published, would have tied his hands 
with regard to those who had proved themselves his enemies, 

ffis neglect to carry out this Article of the treaty added considerably 
to my difficulty, as will bo seen from the following letter from Asmatula 
Khan, a Ghilzai Chief, to whom I wrote, asking him to meet me at 
Kabul. 

* I received youi’ kind letter on the 8tli of Shawal [28th September], and 
understood its contents, and also those of the enclosed Proclamation to the 
people of Kahul. I iiironncd all whom I thought fit of the contents of the 
Proclamation. 

* Some time ago I went to Gandamak to Major C^vagnari. Ho instructed 
me to obey tlie orders of the Arair, and made mo over to His Highness. 
When Major Oavagnari returned to India, the Amir’s officials confiscated 
my proi)ei*ty, and gave the Chiefship to niy cousin* [or enemy], Bakram 
Khan. 

* The oppression I suffered on your account is beyond description. They 
mined and disgraced every friend and adherent of mine. On the return of 
Major Oavagnari to Kabul, I sent my Naib [deputy] to liim, who informed 
him of my state. Major Oavagnari sent a message to me to the effect that 1 
should recover my proppity by fome if I could, otherwise I should go to the 
hills, and not come to Kabul until I heard iVorn him. In the meantime I 
received nc^v8 of the murder of the Envoy, and I am still in the hills/ 

----pr----- 

* In Pushtu the word t/irhur signifies a cousin to any ^gree, and is not 
nnfreqmmtly used as ‘ enemy ' the inference being that in Afghanistan a 
cousin is necessarily an enemy. 
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The thought of what might be in store for those who were now 
aiding me troubled me a good deal. No doubt Their help was not dis¬ 
interested, but they were friends in need,’ and 1 could not be quite 
indifferent to their future. 

I had several interesting conversations with Yakub Khan, and^ dis¬ 
cussing with him Sher All’s reasons for breaking with us, he dwelt on 
the fact that his father, although he did not get all he wished out of 
Lord Mayo, was fairly satisfied and content with what had been done 
for him, but when Saiyad Nur Mahomed returned from Simla in 1873, 
he became thoroughly disgusted, and at once made overtures to the 
Uussians, with whom constant intercourse had since been kept up. 

Yakub Klian’s statements were verified by tius fact that we found 
Kabul much more Russian than English. The Afghan Sirdars and 
oiheers wore arrayed in Russian pattern uniforms, Russian money was 
found in the treasury, Russian wares were sold in the bazaars, and 
although the roads leading to Central Asia wore certainly no better 
than those loading to India, Russia had taken more advantage of them 
than we had to carry on commercial dealings with Afglianistan.* 

When I inquired of Yakub Khan what had become of the corre¬ 
spondence which must have been carried on between his father and the 
Russians, he declared that he had destroyed it all when on his way to 
Gandamak; nevertheless, a certain number of lettersf from Generals 
Kauffinann and Stoliatoff came into my possession, and a draft of the 
treaty the latter officer brought from Tashkent was made for mo from 
memory by the man who had copied it for Shcr Ali, aided by the 


* As I reported at the time, the magnitude of Sher All’s military prepara¬ 
tions was, in my opinion, a fact of peculiar signiiicance. Ho had raised and 
equip|)cd with arms of precision sixteen regiments of.Cavalry and sixty-eight 
of Ini'antry, while bis Artillery amounted to nearly 300 guns. Numbers of 
skilled artisans were constantly employed in the irianufticturc of rilled cannon 
and breech-loading small arms. Swords, helmets, nnilbrnis, and other articles 
of military equipment, were stored in j>roportionate quaifiitios. Upon the 
construction of tneSlierpur cantomnent Sher Ali had expended an astonishing 
amount of labour and money. The size and cost of this work may be judged 
from the fact that the main line of rampart, -with barrack accommodation, 
extended to a length of nearly two miles under the w^estern and southern 
slo|^8 of the Bimani hills, while the original design was to car^ the wall 
entirely round the hills, a distance of four and a half miles, and the founda¬ 
tions w^ere laid for a considerable portion of this length. All these military 
prejm-rations must have been going on for some years, and vrere quite un¬ 
necessary, except as a provision for contemplated hostilities with ourselves. 
Sher All had refused during this time to accept the subsidy we had agreed to 
pay him, and it is difficult to understand how their entire cost could have 
been met from the Afghan treasury, the annual gross revenue of the country 
at that time amounting only to about 80 lakhs of rupees. 

t These letters, as ivell as my report to the Secretsuw to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Deportment, with an account of my conversation with 
Yakub Khan, aie given in ihe Appendix. 28—3 
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Afghan official who was told off to be in attendance on Stoliatoff, and 
who had frequently read the treaty. 

In one of my last convei^sations Math Yakub Khan, bo advisod me 
‘not to lose sight of Herat and Turkestan,’ On my asking him 
whethejf he had any reason to suppose that his representatives in those 
places meant to give trouble, he replied: ‘ I cannot say what they may 
do; but, remember, I have warned you.’ He, no doubt, knew more 
than he told me, and I think it quito possible that he had some inkling 
of his brother’s* (Ayub Khan’s) intentions, in regard to Kandaliar, and 
he probably foresaw that Abdur Kahinan Khan would appear on the 
scene from the direction of Turkestmi. 

I duly received an answer to my telegram regarding the abdication 
of Yakub Khan, in which 1 was informed that His HighncBs’s resigna¬ 
tion was accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, and I was directed to 
announce the fact to the people of Afghanistan in the following terms : 

‘ I, General Eoberts, on bohiilf of the British Govenimont, lierehy proclaim 
that the Amir, having by Jiis own free will abdicated, has left Afghanistan 
witliout a Goverimiont. In consequence of tlie slianiefiil ouhago upon its 
Envoy and suite, the Britisli Government lias been conq>elied to occupy by 
force of arms Kabul, the capital, and to take military possession of other 
})arts of Afghanistan. 

‘ The British Government now commands that all Afghan authorities, 
Chiefs, and Sirdars do continue their functions in maintaining order, refeiTing 
to mo whenever necessary. 

‘The Biitiah Govermneut dcsiie tliat the j»eople shall be treated Muth 
justice and benevolence, and that their religious feelings and customs be 
respected. 

‘ The services of such Sirdars and Chiefs as as!:-ist in preserving order will 
be duly recognized, but all disturbers of the peace and persons concerned in 
attacks upon the British authority will meet with condign ])unislinient. 

‘The Britisli Government, after eonsultatiou with the principal Sirdars, 
tribal Chiefs, and others representing the interests and wishes of the various 
provinces and cities, will declare its will as to the future permanent arrange¬ 
ments to be made fw tlie good government of the people.’ 

This mapifeato was issued on the 2Bth October, and the same day I 
informed Yakub Khan that his abdication had been accepted, and 
acquainted him with the orders passed by the British Government in 
connexion with this fact.f 

Yakub. Khan showed no interest either in the Proclamation, a 
Persian translation of wluch was read to him, or the Government’s 
decision as to himself, and made no comment beyond a formal ‘ idaya/r 
hhttb ’ (‘ very good ’) and an inclination of the head. 

I then told Yakub Khan that, as I wajS now charged with the govem- 

* Sirdar Ayub Khan was Governor of Herat, in 1879. 

+ There were jnesent at the interview, besides myself. Colonel Maegregor, 
Major Hastings, Surgeon-Mfiyor Bellew, Nawab Sir Ghulam Hussein Khan, 
aud Mr. TA. Durand. 
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menfc of the country, it was neceaaai'y that I should take possession cf 
the treasury and all moneys therein. Ho eignified his assent, but 
demurred to certain sums being considered as public property, contend¬ 
ing that they formed part of his father’s wealth, and that the British 
Government might as well take from him his cltoga^* this also^aving 
come from the pockets of the people. ‘ My father was PaduJiaJi^' he 
said; ‘there was no distinction between public and private money. 
However,’ ht^ went on, ‘ I have given up the crown., and I am not 
going to dispute about rupees. You may take all I have, down to my 
clothes; but the money W'as iny fatlier’s, and is mine by right.’ 

I replied that it was necessary that all money in his possession 
should be given up, but tliat his private effects should not be touched; 
that he would be given a receipt for the money, and that, if the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided it to be his personal property, it should be 
returned to him. 

This Yakub Khan at first declined to accept, with some show of 
temper. Eventually ho came round, and sjjid, ‘ Yes, give me a receipt, 
so that no one may say licreafter that I carried off Stale money to 
which I had no riglit. It can be easily made sure that I have no 
money when I go.’f 

Spite of all his shortcomings, I could not help feeling sorry for the 
self-deposed Eulor, and before leaving him I explained that he would 
be treated with the sanu) consideratiorj that had always been accorded 
to him, that Nawab Sir Ghulam Hussein Khanj should have a tent 
next to his, and that it should be the Nawab’s care to look after his 
comfort in every way, and that I should bo glad to see him whenever 
ho wished for an interview. That same day, under instructions, I 
issued the following further manifesto : 

‘ In my Proclamation of yestovday I announced that His Highness the 
Amir had of his own free will abdicated, and tliat for the present the govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan would be carried on under my supervision. I now 
proclaim that, in order to provide for the cost of administration, I have taken 
possession of the State treasury, and that, until the British Government 
shall declare its will as to the pei’manent arrangements to be made for the 
future good government of the country, the collection of revenue and the 
expenditirrc of public money vnll be regulated by mci. All persons concerned 

^ A kind of mantle worn by Afghans. 

+ As Yakub Khan refused ninler one pretext or another to deliver up any 
money, Major Moriarty, the officer in charge of tlie Kabul Field Force 
treasure-chest, and Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, accompanied bv ap 
escort, searched a house in the city in which a portion of Yakub Khan's 
money was said to be concealed. Upwards of eight and a half lakhs of 
rupees, and a certain amount of jewellery and gold coins, tillas and Bussian 
five-rouble pieces, in all amounting to nine and a half lakhs, were found. 
This sum was subsequently refunded to the Afghan Government. 

t The Nawab had been made a K.C.B.l. 
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are hereby informed that they must obey without dispute or delay such 
orders as may be issued by me an regard to tlie payment of taxes and other 
connected matters; and I give plain warning that anyone resisting or ob¬ 
structing the execution of such orders will be ti’cated with the utmost sel^eiity 
as an enemy to the Bdtish Government.’ 


CHAPTEK LIT. 

On the let November my Hea^-Quarters and the 1st division moved 
into Sherpur, which the Engineers bad prepared for winter quarters, 
and where stores of provisions and forage were assuming satisfactory 
propordoQS. The same day Brigadier-Geheral Maepherson left Kabul 
with a brigade of about 1,800 men and four guns to join hands with 
the troops which I had lately heard were advancing from the Khyber, 
' and had reached Gandamak. 1 joined Maepherson the following 
morning at Butkhak, about eleven miles from Kabul, where our first 
post towards the Khyber had already been established. It was very 
important that our communication with India should be by a route 
good enough for wheeled carriages; I was therefpre* anxious to see for 
myself if it were not possible to avoid the Khurd-Kabul Pass, which 
was said to, be very difficult. I had, besides, a strong wish to visit this 
pass, OB being the scene of Sir Bobert Sale's fight with the tribesmen 
in 1841, and of the beginning of the massacre of General Elphin- 
stone’s unfortunate troops in 1842.* The Afghan Corninander-in-Chief, 
Baud Shah, and several Ghilzai Chiefs, accompanied me; from them 
I learned that an easier road did exist, running more to the east, and 
crossing over the Lataband mountain. Personal inspection of the two 
lines proved that Baud Shah’s estimate of their respective difficulties 
was correct; the Lataband route was comparatively easy, there was no 
defile as on the Khurd-Kabul side, and the kotal, 8,000 feet above the 
sea, was reached by a gradual ascent from Butkhak, However, I 
found the Khurd-Kabul much less difficult than I had imagined it to 
be; it might have been made passable for carts, but there was no 
object in using it, as the Lataband route possessed the additional 
advantage of being some miles shorter; accordingly I decided upon 
adopting the latter as the line of communication with India. 

. Maepherson reported that the country beyond Khurd-Kabul was 
fairly settled, and that, on the 7th, be had been able to open com¬ 
munication with Brigadier - General Charles Gough, commanding 
Bright’s leading brigade. I was thus again brought into communica¬ 
tion with India, and in a position to clear my hospitals of those 

^ A most thrilliug account of Elphinstonc’s retreat through this pass is 
given in Kaye’s * Qistory of the War in Afghanistan,’ vol. ii, p, 229, - 
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amongst the side and wounded who were not progressing favourably, 
and could not soon be fit for duty. 

By this time the Inquiry Commission had completed its difficult 
task of trying to sift the truth concerning the fate of Cavognari and 
ills companions from the mass of lalsoliood with which it was 
enveloped. The progress had been slow, particularly when examina¬ 
tion touched on the port Yakub Khan had played in the tragedy; 
witnesses were afraid to give evidence openly until they wero con¬ 
vinced that ho would not be re-established in a position to avenge 
himself. The whole matter had been gone into most fully, and a 
careful perusal of the proceedings satisfied me that the Amir could not 
have been ignorant that an attack on the Eesidency was contemplated. 
He may not have foreseen or desired the massacre of the Embassy, 
but there was no room for doubt as to his having connived at a 
demonstration against it, which, had it not ended ho fatally, might 
have served him in good stead as a proof of his inability to guarantee 
the safety of foreigners, and thus obtain the withdrawal of the 
Mission, 

It was impossible, under these circumstances, that Yakub Khan 
could ever be reinstated as Euler of Kabul, and his remaining in his 
present equivocal position was irksome to himself and moat em- 
barrassing to me. 1 therefore recommended that he should be 
deported to India, to be dealt with os the Government might decide 
after reviewing the information elicited by the political Court of 
Inquiry, which to me appeared to tell so weightily against the ex-Amir, 
that, in my opinion, I was no longer justified in treating as rebels to 
his Authoiity Afghans who, it was now evident, had only carried out 
his secret, if not his expressed, wishes when opposing our advance on ' 
Kabul. I decided, therefore, to proclaim a free and complete amnesty^. 

* The amnesty Proclamation ran as follows: 

* Kabul, 

‘ VUh NowmJm^ 1879. 

‘ To all whom it may concern. On the 12th October a Proclamation was 
issued in whi<^ 1 dfered a rewai-d for the mirrendor of any who had 

fought against the British troops since the 3rd Septembei*, and 'had thereby 
become a rebel against the Amir Yakub Khan. 1 have now receiv^ in¬ 
formation which tends to show that some, at least, of those who shared in the , 
opjjosition encountered by the British troops during theii* advanw on JCabul> 
were led to do so by the belief that the Amir was a prisoner in my oamp, 
and had eall^ upon the soldiery and pewle of Kabul to rise on his bohau* 
Such parsons, although enemies to the British Goveninient, were not rebels 
again^ their own iW^^aign, and the great British Governnicnt does not seek 
for vengeance i^ainst enemies who no longer resist. It may be that few only 
of those who took up arms were thus led away by the statements of evil- 
minded men, but rather than punish the innocent with the ^Ity, 1 am . 
willing to believe tl^ idl wm alike deceived. On behalf of liie Britoh 
Govenunent, therefore, I proclaim a free and complete amnesty to all persona 
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to all persons not concerned, directly or indirectly, in the attack on 
the Eesideney, or who were not found hereafter in possession of 
property belonging to our countrymen or their escort, on the condition 
that they surrendered their arms and rctuimed to their homes. 

At Paud Shah’s suggestion, 1 sent three influential Sirdars to the 
Logar, Kohistan, and Maidan valleys, to superintend tho collection of 
the amount of forage which was to be levied from those districts; and 
in order to lessen the consumption at Kabul, I sent away all 
elephants,* spare bullocks, and sick transport animals. In furtherance 
of the samo object, as soon as Maopherson returned, I sent Baker 
with a brigade into the Maidan district, about twenty miles from 
Kabul, on tho Ghazni road, where the troops could more easily be fedi 
as it was the district from which a largo proportion of our suppliers 
was expected, and I also despatched to India all time-expired men and 
invalids who were no longer fit for sendee, t 

Towards the end of November, Mr. Luke, tho officer in charge of 
the telegraph department, who had done admirable work throughout 
the campaign, reported that communication was established with 
India. As, however, cutting the telegraph-wires was a favourite 
amusement of the tribesmen, a heliograph was arranged at suitable 
stations between Landi Kotal and Kabul, which was worked with fair 
success to the end of the Avar. Had wo then possessed the more 
perfect heliographic apparatus Avliich is now available, it would have 

who liave fought against the Uritish troops since the 3rd Scpt^^niber, pro¬ 
vided that they now giA'-e up any arms in tlunr possession and return to their 
homes. The olfer of a reward for the siuTcndcr of siicli persona is now witli- 
drawn, and they Avill imt for tlio future be niolestod in any Avay on account of 
their opposition to tlic British advance; but it must he clearly understood 
that the benefits of this aninesty do not extend to anyone, Avhether soldier or 
civilian, Avlio was concerned directly or indirectly in tlio attack upon the 
Residency, or who may hereafter be found in ]ios9esHion of any property 
belonging to membors of the Embassy, To such persons no mercy will bo 
shown. Further, I liold out no promise of pardon to those Avlio, well knowing 
the Amir s position in tho Ikitisli camp, instigated the troops and j>cnple of 
Kabul to take up arms against the Briiish troojjs. They have been guilty of 
wilful rebellion against the Amir’s authority, and they A\ill be considered and 
treated as rebels wherOA^er found,' 

* There was a slight fall of snow on the 11 th November, followed ^ severe 
frost, and the elephants Avcrc beginning to suffer from the cold. Three of 
them succumbed on the Lataband Kohil, much to the annoyance of the 
olfactory nerves of all passers-by. It was impossible to buiy the huge 
carcasses, as the ground Avas all rock, and there was jiot wood enough to burn 
them. So intense Avas the cold that the ink froze in my pen, and I was 
obliged to keep my inkstand under my pillow at night. 

+ This party marched towards India on the 14th November, followed by a 
second convoy of sickly men on the 27th idem. On this latter date the 
strengtli of the 1 st and 2nd Divisions, Kabul Field Force, and the Reserve 
at Peshawar was os follows: 
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made us, in that land of bright sun, almost independent of the tele¬ 
graph, 80 far as connexion with Landi Kotal concerned. 

Hearing that Baker was experiencing difficulty in collecting his 

supplies, I joined him at Maidan to satisfy myself how matters stood. 

The headmen in the neighbourhood refused to deliver the khalsa grain 

they had been ordered to furnish, and, assisted by a body of Ghilzais 

from Ghazni and Wardak, they attacked our Cavalry charged with 

collecting it, and murdered our agent, Sirdar Mahomed Hussein Khan. 

For these ofienccs I destroyed the cliiof imxlik's fort and confiscated 

* 

his store of grain, after which there was no more ti ouble, and supplies 
came in freely. I returned to Kabul, and Baker, with his brigade, 
followed me on the 1st December. 

That same day Yakub Khan was despatched by double marches to 
India, careful precautions having been taken to prevent his being 
rescued on the way. When saying good-bye to him, he thanked me 
warmly for tho kindness and consideration he had received, and 
assured mo that ho left his wives and children in my hands in tho 
fullest confidence that they would bo well treated and eared for, 

A week later I sent off the two Sirdars, Yahia Khan and Zakariah 
Khan, as well as the Wazir, whose guilt had been clearly proved, and 
whose powerful influence, I bad every reason to believe, was being 
used to stir up the country against us. The Miistauti 1 allowed to 
remain; he had been less prominent than tho others in opposing us, 
and, besides, I hud an idea that he might prove useful to me in the 
administration of tho country. 
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1st Divisiun, ut and around 
Kabul - - - . 

100 

2,783 

i 

5,060 

8,014 

2iid Division, on the Khyber 
line ----- 

90 

1 

2,385 
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11,183 
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13,650 

19,197 

Reserve at Pcsh&war ■ 

55 


49 

4,654 

6,710 


245 { 

7,120 

238 : 

18,304 

25,907 


Total:— 483 British officers, 

7,120 British troops. 
18,304 Native troops. 


Grand total25,907 with 60 guns, 24 with 1st Division, and 36 with 
2nd Division and the Rcsciwc. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

The general political Bituation, as it developed itself in the early part 
of December, and the causes which appeared to mo to have contributed 
to produce it, may bo briefly summarized as follows. After the out¬ 
break in the previous September and the massacre of our Envoy, the 
advance of the British force was too rapid to give the Afghans, as a 
nation, time to oppose us. At Gharasia, the troops, aided by large 
numbers of the disaffected townspeople, were conspicuously beaten in 
the open field; their organization as an armed body was at an end, and 
their leaders all sought personal safety in flight. 

It appears probable that at this period the general expectation 
amongst the Afghans was that the British Government would exact a 
heavy retribution from the nation and city, and that, after vcngeanc^ 
had been satisfied, the army would be withdrawn. 

Thirty-seven years before, a Tlritish massacre had been followed by 
a temporary occupation of the city of Kabul, and just as the troops of 
Pollock and Nott, on that occasion, had sacked and destroyed the great 
bazaar and then retired, bo in 1879 the people believed that some signal 
punishment would again be succeeded by tbo withdrawal of our troops. 
Thus a period of doubt and expectation ensued after the battle of 
Charasia; the Afghans were waiting on events, and the time had not 
arrived for a general movement. 

This pause, however, was marked by certain occurrences which 
doubtless touched the national pride to the quick, and wliich were also 
susceptible of being used by the enemies of the British Government to 
excite into vivid fanaticism the religious sentiment, which has ever 
formed a prominent trait in the Afghan character. 

The prolonged occupation by foreign troops of the fortified canton¬ 
ment which had been prepared by the late Amir Shcr Ali for his own 
army; the capture of the large park of Artillery, and of the vast muni¬ 
tions of war, which had raised the military strength of the Afghans to 
a standard unequalled among Asiatic nations; the destruction of their 
historic fortress, the residence of their Kings; and, lastly, the deporta¬ 
tion to India of their Amir and his principal Ministers, were all circum- 
atanoes which iinited to increase to a high pitch the antipathy naturally 
felt towards a foreign invader. 

The temper of the people being in this infiammable condition, it was 
clear that only disunion and jealousy amongst their Chiefs prevented 
their combining against us, and that if any impetus could be given to 
their religious sentiment strong enough to unite the discordant 
'elements in a common cause, a powerful movement would be initiated, 
having for its object our annihilation or expulsion from their country. 
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Such an impetus was supplied by the fervent preaching of the aged 
mulla Mushk-i-Alam,* who denounced the E^nglish in every mosque 
throughout the country. The people were further incited to rise by the 
appeals of the ladies of Yakub Khan’s family to popular sympathy, and 
bribed to do so by tho distribution of the concealed treasure at their 
command. 

The muUas, in short, became masters of the situation, and, having 
once succeeded in subordinating private quarrels to hatred of tho 
common foe, the movement rapidly assumed tho aspect of a religious 
war. The Afghan successes of 1841 <42 were cited as examples of what 
might happen again, and the people were assured that, if they would 
only act simultaneously^ tlie small llritish army in ^herpur would 
be overwhebned, and the plunder of our camp would be part of their 
reword. 

From time to time reports reached me of what was going on, and, 
'||rom the information supplied to me, I gathered that the Afghans 
intended to gain possession of the city, and. after occupying the 
numerous forts and villages in the neighbourhood of Sherpur, to 
surround the cantonment. 

It was under the stimulating influences of religious enthusiasm, 
patriotic and military ardour, the prestige of former success, and the 
hope of remuneration and plunder, that the Afghans took the field 
against us early in December. 

It was arranged that the forces from the southf should seize the 
range of hills extending from (!Jharasia to tho Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, 
including the fortifications of the upper Bala Hissar and the high 
conical peak called the Takhtd-Shah; that those from the north;^ 
should occupy the Asmai heights and hills to the north of Kabul; and 
those from the wcst§ should make direct for the city. 

As it was evident to mo that these several bodies, when once con¬ 
centrated at Kabul, would be joined by the thousands in the city, and 
the inhabitants of the adjoining villages, I determined to try and deal 
with the advancing forces in detail, and disperse them, if possible, 
before the concentration could be effected. I had, however, but a very 
imperfect idea of the extent of the combination, or of tho enormous 
numbers arrayed against us. My intelligence was most defective; 
neither the nature of the country nor the attitude of the people 
admitted of extended reconnoissanceB, and I was almost entirely de¬ 
pendent for information on Afghan sources. Some of tho Afghan 
soldiers in our ranks aided mo to the best of their ability, but by the 
Sirdars, notably Wall Mahomed Khan, I was, either wilfully or from 

* Fragrance of the universe. 

t Yiz., Logar, Zurmat, theMangal and Jadran districts, and the interveniog 
Ghilxui comitry. 

t Kohiatan. § Maidan and Ghazni. 
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ignorance, grossly misinformed as to tlio formidable character of the 
rising. But that there was serious trouble ahead was plain enough 
when the conflicting reports had been carefully sifted, and I therefore 
thought it only prudent to telegraph to GenenJ Bright at Jalalabad 
to push on the Guide Corps, although I was very much averse to 
augmenting the Sherpur garrison, and thereby increasing the drain on 
our supplies. 

In the meantime immediate action was ncco^^sary to carry out my 
idea of preventing the difl'erent sections of the enemy concentrating at 
Kabul. I accordingly prepared two columns : one under Maepherson, 
whose orders were to attack the tribesmen coining from the north 
before they could join those advancing from the west; the other under 
Baker, who was instructed to place himself across the line by which 
the enemy would have to re treat when beaten, as T hoped they would 
be, by Maepherson. 

Maepherson* started on the 8 th towards Kila Aushar, about IhreA 
miles from Sherpur, en route to Arghandeh. And on the following 
morning Balier, with a small force,f proceeded to Chihal Dukhteran, 
giving out that his destination was the Logar valley, and that he would 
march by Charasia, as I bad directed him to make a feint in that 
direction, and then to turn to tho west, and place himself between 
Arghandeh and Maidan, on the Ghiv/ni road. 

To give Baker time to carry out this movement, J halted Maepherson 
at Kila Aushar on the 9th, whence he sent out two reconnoitring parties 
—one in the direction of Kohistan, the other, in charge of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lockhart,! A.Q.M.G., towards Arghandeh. 

The intelligence brought in induced me to change my orders to 
Maepherson, The first party reported that a very considerable force 
of Kohistanis had collected at Karez-i-Mii', about ten miles north of 
Kila Aushar, while Lockhart had discovered large numbers of tho 
enemy moving from Arghandeh and l*aghman towards Kohistan. 
Accordingly, I directed Maepherson to attack the Kohistanis, in the 
hope of being able to disperse them before the people from Ghazni 
could join them; and, as the part of the country through which he 
had to move was unsuited to Horse Artillery and Cavalry, I ordered 
him to leave the mounted portion of his column, except one squadron 
of Cavalry, at Kila Aushar, 

Maepherson made a rapid advance on the morning of the 10th 

* Maepherson had with him the following troops : 4 guns R.H.A.; 4 guns 
Mountain battery; 1 squadron 9th Lunom; 2 squadrons 14th Bengal Lancers; 
401 riflfts 67th Foot; 509 rifles 3rd Sikhs; 393 rifies 5th Ghurkaa, 

t Baker’s column consistctl of: 4 guns Mountain battery; 3 troops 5tli 
Punjab Cavalry ; 25 Sappera and Miners; 450 rifles 92nd Highlanders : 450 
ritl^ 6th Punjab Infantry. 

:J Now Lieutenant-General Sir William Lockhart, K.C.B., K.C.S.L 
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December, skirting the fringe of low hills which intervenes between 
KohistflJi and the Chardeh valley. He reached the Surkh Kotal— 
which divides western Kohistan from the Ar^andeh valley—without 
opposition. From this point, however, the Kohistanis were sighted, 
occupying a position about two miles to his right front, their centre on 
a steep, conical, isolated hill, at the base of which lay the village of 
Karez-i-Mir. 

Maepherson was now able to obtain a good view of the Paghman and 
Chardeh valleys on his left and left rear, and the numerous standards 
planted on the different knolls near the villages of Paghman gave ample 
evidence of the presence of the enemy discovered by Lockhart the 
previous day, and showed him that, unless ho could quickly succeed in 
scattering the Kohistanis, he would find himself attacked by an enemy 
in his roar, in fact, between two fires. 

Maepherson made his disposition for an attack with skill and 
rapidity. Leaving Lieutenant-Colonel Money with one company of 
the 67th, live companies of the 8rd Sikhs, and two guns, to hold the 
ridge, he sent the remainder of the Sikhs to harass the enemy’s left 
flank and support the CaviUry, who were ordered to hover aboxit and 
threaten the line of retreat, while Maepherson himself went forward 
with the rest of the force. 

The Kohistanis retreated rapidly before our skirmishers, and the 
attacking party, protected by a well-directed lire from Morgan’s guns, 
advanced with such promptitude that the enemy made no attempt to 
rally until they reached tlic conical hill, where they made a stubborn 
resistance. The hill was carried by assault, its defenders were driven 
off, leaving seven standard.^ on the field, and Morgan, bringing iip his 
Artillery, inflicted severe loss on the flying Kohistanis. On this 
occasion Major Cook, V.C., of the .^th Gurkhas, was again noticed for 
his conspicuous gallantry, and Major Grifliths, of the 8rd Sikhs, greatly 
distinguished himself. Our casualties were one officer (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fitz-Hugh) and six men w^ounded. 

It was evident that the tribesmen from the directions of Arghandch 
and Paghman intended to ascend the Burkli Kotal, but suddenly they 
appeared to change their minds, on discovering, probably, that our 
troops held all the commanding positions and that their allies were in 
full flight. 

Soon after noon on the 10th I received the report of Maepherson’s 
success and the enemy’s retirement towards Arghandeh. I at once sent 
off Lieutenant-Colonel B. Gordon, ll.H.A., with orders to intercept 
them with the Horse Artillery and Cavalry at Aushar; but when I 
rode over myself later in the day to that place, I was much disappointed 
to find that Gordon had not been able to give effect to my instructions, 
as the enemy, on perceiving his troops, dispersed and took shelter in 
the surrounding villages and on the slopes of the bills. 
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Macpherson encamped for the night between the Snrkh Kotal and 
Karez-i-Mir, and Baker, who had steadily pursued his march along a 
very difficult road, halted a short distance west of Maidon and eight 
miles only from Arghandeh. 

To Macphorson T sent orders to march very early the next morning 
—the 11th—^through Paghman towards Arghandeh and in Baker's 
direction; at the same time 1 informed him that Massy, whom I had 
placed in command of the troops at Aushar, would, according to 
directions from me, leave that place at nine o’clock to co-operate with 
him, via the Arghandeh and Ghazni road. Tliat evening Massy came 
to my room, and I carefully explained to him his part in the next 
day’s proceedings; I told him that he was to advance cautiously and 
quietly by the road leading directly from the city of Kabul towards 
Arghandeh, feeling for the enemy; that he was to communicate with 
Macpherson and act in conformity with that officer’s movements ; and 
1 impressed upon him that he was on no account to commit himself to 
an action until Macpherson had engaged the enemy. 

Up to this time the combination of tribesmen, which later proved so 
formidable, had not been effected; Macphorson for the time being had 
dispersed the Kohistanis and checked the force advancing from Ghazni 
under the leadership of Mahomed Jan ; the Logaris and Ghilzais were 
merely watching events, and waiting to see how it fared with the 
Kohistani and Ghazni factions, before committing themselves to hos¬ 
tilities; they had but recently witnessed our successful advance through 
their country; they knew that their hojnes and property would be at 
our mercy should wc be victorious, and they were uncertain as to 
Baker’s movements. ' 

On the morning of tlio 11th December,* therefore, only one section 
was actually in opposition to us, that led by Mahomed Jan, who during 
the night of the 10th had taken up a position near the group of villages 
known as Kila Kazi. 

Further, 1 felt that Mahomed Jan must bo disheartened at our recent 


* On the 1 Ith December, the troops at and around Kabul amounted to 
6,852 men and 20 guns, which were thus disposed: 


Baker’s column 
Maepherson's column 
Mossy’s column 
At SWpur 


There were besides at Butkbak and Lataband 
And the Guides Corps, which reached Bher-1 
pur on the pvening of the 11th December / 


Jifen, 

1.325 

1,492 

351 

3,184 

6,352 

1,843 

679 


Gun 

4 

4 

4 

8 

20 

2 


- 22 


Total 


8,374 
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SUCG0B6, and at his failure to induce the Logoris to join him, and doubt¬ 
less felt that a movement towards Kabul would^xpose his loft flank to 
Macpherson, while his rear would be threatened by Baker. 

The strength of Baker’s and Macpherson’s columns had been care¬ 
fully considered, as well as the routes they were to take. I was 
thoroughly well acquainted with the ground comprised in the theatre 
of the proposed operations, having frequently ridden over it during the 
preceding two months; I was thus able to calculate to a nicety the diffi¬ 
culties each column would have to encounter and the distances they 
would have to cover, and arrange with the utmost precision the hour at 
which each Commander should move off to insure a timely junction. 
So that when I left Sherpur fit ten o’clock on the 11th ^December to 
take command of Maepherson’s and Massy’s columns as soon os they 
should unite, I had no misgivings, and was sanguine that my carefully 
arranged programme would result in the discomfiture of Mahomed Jan; 
but the events which followed on that day afforded a striking exempli¬ 
fication of the uncertainty of war, and of how even a very slight 
divergence from a General’s orders may upset plans made with the 
greatest care and thought, and lead to disastrous results. 

Massy could not have clearly understood the part he was meant to 
take in co-operation with Macpherson, for instead of following the 
route I had directed him to take, he marched straight across country 
to the Ghazni road, which brought hhn face to face with the enemy 
before he could be joined by Macpherson. In his explanatory report 
Massy stated that he had been misled by a memorandum^ which he 
received from the Asaistant-Adjutant-General after his interview with 
me (although this memorandum contained nothing contradictory of the 
orders I had given him); that he understood from it that his business 
was to reach the Ghazni road at its nearest point in the direction of 
Arghandeh, and that he thought it bettor, with a thirty miles’ march 
in prospect, to take the most direct line in order to save his horses, to 
economize time in a short December day, and to keep as near as he 
could to the column with which he was to co-operate; further, ho 
stated that he was under the impression there was little likelihood of 
his meeting with any of the enemy nearer than Arghandeh. 

On starting from Aushar Massy detached a troop of the 9th Lancers 
to commimicate with Macpherson. This reduced his column to 247 
British and 44 Native Cavalry, with 4 Horse Artillery guns. 

As the party moved along the Chardeh valley, a loud beating of 

* The memoranduni was as follows: 

* Brigadier-General Massy will start at eight a.ni. to-morrow with a squadron 
of Cavalry, join the Cavah’y and Horse Artillery now out under Colonel 
Goixlon, taking command thereof, and opciating towards Arghandeh in on- 
junotiou with Brigadier-General Macpherson. The trooi>s to return in the 
evening.’ 
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drums was heard, and Captain Bloomfield Gou^b, 9th Lancers, com¬ 
manding the advance guard, perceived when he had moved to about 
a mile north of Eila Kazi, that the enemy were occupying hills on 
both sides of the Ghazni road, about two miles to his left front, and 
sent back word to that effect. Massy, not believing that the Afghans 
had oolleotod in any considerable numbers, continued to advance ; but 
be was soon undeceived by the crowds of men and waving standards 
which shortly came into view moving towards Kila Eazi. He then 
ordered Major Smith-Wyndham to open fire, but the range, 2,900 
yards, being considerod by Colonel Gordon, the senior Artillery officer, 
too far for his six-pounders, after a few rounds the guns were moved 
across the Ghazni road, and again brought into action at 2,500 yards; 
as this distance was still found to be too great, they were moved to 
2,000 yards. The enemy now pressed forward on Massy’s left flank, 
which was also his line of retreat, and the guns had to be retired about 
a mile, covered on the right and left by the 9th Lancers and the 14th 
Bengal Lancers respectively, and followed so closely by the Afghans 
that when fire was next opened they were only 1,700 yards distant. 
Four Horse Artillery guns could do nothing against such numbers 
attacking without any regular formation, and when the leading men 
came within carbine range, Massy tried to stop them by dismounting 
thirty of the 9th Lancers; but their fire ' had no appreciable effect.* 

It was at this critical moment that I appeared on the scene. 
Warned by the firing that an engagement was taking place, 1 galloped 
across the Chardeh valley as fast as my horse could carry me, and on 
gaining the open ground beyond Bhagwana, an extraordinary spectacle 
was presented to my view. An unbroken line, extending for about 
two miles, and formed of not less than between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
was moving rapidly towards me, all on foot save a small body of 
Cavalry on their left flank—in fact, the greater part of Mahomed Jan's 
army. To meet this formidable array, instead of Maepherson’s and 
Massy’s forces, which I hoped I should have found combined, there 
were but 4 guns, 198 of the 9th Lancers under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clelond, 40 of the 14th Bengal Lancers under Captain Philip Seville, 
and at some little distance Gough’s troop of the 9th Lancers, who were 
engaged in watching the enemy’s Cavalry. 

The inequality of the opposing forces was but too painfully apparent. 
The first glance at the situation showed me the hopelessness of con¬ 
tinuing the struggle without Infantry. Up to that moment onr 
casualties had not been many, as Afghans seldom play at long bowls, 
it being necessary for them to husband their ammunition, and when, 
as in the present instance, they outnumber their adversaries by forty 
to one, they universally try to come to close quarters and use their 
kxdves. 

^ My first thought was how to secure the best and shortest line of 
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retreat; it lay by Deh-i-Mazang, but in order to use it, the gorge close 
by that village had to be held ; for if the enei^ reached it first they 
would have no difficulty in gaming the heights above Kabul, which 
would practically place the city at their mercy, 

I was very anxious also to prevent any ^nic or disturbance taking 
place in Kabul. I therefore told General Hills, who just then oppor¬ 
tunely joined me, to gallop to Shorpur, explain to Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough, who had been placed in temporary command of that 
place, how matters stood, and order 200 of the 72nd Highlanders to 
come to Deh-i-Mazang with the least possible delay. I directed Hills, 
after having delivered this message, to make for the city, shut the 
gates, and do all in his power to keep the people quiet, ^hile warning 
the Kizilbashes^ to be prepared to detfend their quarter. I then 
despatched my nephew and A.D.C., Jjioutonant John Shorston, to 
Maepherson to inform him of what had happened, and desire him to 
push on whh the utmost speed. 

Having token these precautionary measures, I sent another A.D.C., 
Captain Pole Carew, to Brigadier-General Massy to direct him to try 
and hud a way by which the guns could retire in case of a necessity, 
which appeared to me to be only too probable. 

The engagement had now become a question of time. If Mahomed 
Jan could close with and overwhelm our small force, Kabul would be 
his; but if, by any possibility, his advance could be retarded until 
Maepherson should come up, we might hope to retain possession of 
the city. It was, therefore, to the Afghan leader's interest to press 
on, while it was to ours to delay him as long as we possibly could. 

Pole Carew presently returned with a message from Massy that the 
enemy were close upon liim, and that he could not keep them in check. 
I desired Pole Carew to go back, order Massy to retire the guns, and 
cover the movement by a charge of Cavalry. 

The charge was led by Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland and Captain 
I^eville, the former of whom fell dangerously wounded; but the ground, 
terraced for irrigation purposes and intersected by nullas, so impeded 
our Cavalry that the charge, heroic as it was, mode little or no impres¬ 
sion upon the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, now flushed with 
the triumph of having forced our guns to retire. The effort, howevor, 
was worthy of the best traditions of our British and Indian Cavalry, 
and that it failed in its object was no fault of our gallant soldiers. To 
assist them in their extremity, I ordered two of Smyth-Windham’s 
font guns to halt and come into action while the other two continued 
to retire, but these had not gone for before they got into such difficult 

* Kizilbashes are Persians by nationality and Shiah Mahomedans by 
religion. They formed the vanguard of Nadir Shah’s invading army, ana 
after his death a number of them settled in Kabul where they ezerotse 
oonsideraULe inflnenoa 
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ground that; one had to be spiked and abandoned in a water-cut, where 
Smyth-Windham found it when he came up after having fired a few 
rounds at the fast advancing foe. 1 now ordered Smyth-Windham to 
moke for the village of Bhagwana with his three remaiiiing guns, as 
the only chance left of saving them. This he did, and having reached 
the village, he again opened fire from behind a low wall which enclosed 
the houses; but the ammunition being nearly expended, and the 
enemy close at hand, there was nothing for it but to limber up again 
and continue the retirement through the village. At the further side, 
however, and forming part of its defences, was a formidable obstacle in 
the shape of a ditch fully twelve feet deep, narrowing towards the 
bottom; across this Smyth-Windham tried to take his guns, and the 
leading horses had just begun to scramble up the further bonk, when 
one of the wheelers stumbled and fell, with the result that the shafts 
broke and the gun stuck fast, blocking the only point at which there 
was any possibility of getting the others across. 

With a faint hope of saving the guns, 1 directed Captain Stewart- 
Mackenzie, who had assumed command of the 9th Lancers on Cleland 
being disabled, to make a second charge, which he executed with tlie 
utmost gallantry,* but to no purpose; and in the meanwhile Smyth- 
Windbam had given the order to unhook and spike the guns. 

By this time the enemy were within a few hundred yards of Bhag¬ 
wana, and the inhabitants had begun to fire at us from the roofs of 
their houses. 1 was endeavouring to help some men out of the ditch, 
when the headman of the village rushed at me with his knife, seeing 
which, a Mahoraedanf of the Ist Bengal Cavalry, who was following 
me on foot, having just had his horse shot under him, sprang at my 
assailant, and, seizing him round the waist, threw him to the bottom 
of the ditch, thereby saving my life.:[ 

* Stowart-Mackenzic’s horse was shot, and fell on him, and he was ex- 
tricatod with the greatest difficulty. 

t Mazr Ali was given the order of merit for his bmvc action, and is now a 
Native ofUcor in the regiment. 

. t Our Chaplain (Adams), who had accompanied me throughout the day, 
behaved in this particular place with conspicuous gallantry. Seeing a 
wounded man of the 9th Lancers staggering towards him, Adams dismounted, 
and tried to lift the man on to his own charger. Unfortunately, the mare, a 
very valuable animal, broke loose, and ^vas never seen again. Adams, how¬ 
ever, managed to support the Lancer until he was able to make him over to 
some of his own comrades. 

Adama i‘ejoined me in time to assist two more of the 9th who were struggling 
under their horses at the bottom of the ditch. Without a moment's hesita¬ 
tion, Adams jumped into the ditch. He was an unusually powerful man, 
and by sheer strength dragged the Lancers dear of their horses. The 
Afghans meanwhile had reached Bhagwana, and wore so close to the ditch 
that I thought my friend the padre could not possibly escape. I called out 
to him to look after himself, hut ho paki no attention to my warning until 
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Suddenly the Afghans stayed their advance for a few minutes, 
thinking, as I afterwards learnt, that our Infantry were in the village 
—a pause which allowed many of our Cavalry who had lost their 
horses to escape.*^ 

Directly we had got clear of the village the Cavalry reformed, and 
retired slowly by alternate squadrons, in a manner which excited my 
highest admiration, and reflected the greatest credit on the soldierly 
qualities of Stewart-Mackonzie and Neville. From Bhagwana, Deh-i- 
Mazang was three miles distant, and it was of vital importance to keep 
the enemy back in order to give the Highlanders from Sherpur time to 
reach the gorge. 

For a time the Afghans continued to press on as before, but after a 
while their advance gradually became slower and their numbers some* 
what decreased. This change in Mahomed Jan’s tactics, it afterwards 
turned out, was caused by Maepherson’s advance guard coming into 
collision with the rear portion of his army; it was of the greatest 
advantage to us, as it enabled the 72nd to arrive in time to bar the 
enemy’s passage through the gorge. My relief was great when I 
beheld them, headed by their eager Commander, Brownlow, doubling . 
through the gap and occupying the village of Deh-i-Mazang and the 
heights on either side. The Cavalry greeted them with hearty cheers, 
and the volleys delivered by the Highlanders from the roofs of the 
houses in the village soon chocked the Afghans, some of whom turned 
back, while others made for Indiki and the slopes of the Takht-i-Shoh. 
For a time, at any rate, their hopes of getting possession of Kabul had 
been frustrated. 

It will be remembered that the orders I sent to Maepherson on the 
10th were that he was to march very early the next morning, as Massy 
with the Horse Artillery and Cavalry would leave Aushor at 9 a.m., 


ho had pulled the almost exhausted Lancers to the top of the slippery bank. 
Adams received the Victoria Cross for his conduct on this occasion. 

* These moil were muoli impeded by their long bouts and their swords 
dangling between their legs ; tlie sight, indeed, of Cavalry soldiei's trying to 
defend themselves on foot without a fnearm confirmed the opinion I had 
formed during the Mutiny, as to the desirability for the carbine being slung 
on the man’s back when going into action. Lieutenant-Colonel Bushman 

i Colonel Cleland's successor) curiously enough had brought with him from 
Ungland a sling which admitted of this being done, and also of the carbine 
being carried in the buokot on all ordinary occasions. This pattern was 
adopted, and during the remainder of the campaign the men of the 9th 
Lancers placed their carbines on their backs whenever the enemy were 
reported to be in sight. At the same time I authorized the adoption of an 
arrangement—also brought to my notice by Colonel Bushman—by which the 
sword was fastened to the saddle instead of round the man's body. This 
mode of wearing the sword was for some time strenuously opposed in this 
country, but its utility could not fail to be recognized, ana in 1891 an order 
was issued sanctioning itb adoption by all mounted troops. 
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and that he must join him on the Arghandeh road. Macpherson did 
not make so early a start as I had intended; from one cause or another, 
he said, he was not able to leave Karezd-Mir before eight o’clock. On 
reaching the Surkh Kotal he observed dense bodies of the enemy hurry* 
ing from the Faghman and Arghandeh directions towards Kila Kazii 
and he pushed on, hoping to be able to deal with them individually 
before they had time to concentrate. For the first throe miles from 
the foot of the pass the view was obstructed by a range of hills, and 
nothing could be seen of the Horse Artillery and Cavalry; but soon 
after 10 a.m. the booming of guns warned Macpherson that fighting 
was going on, but he could not toll whether it was Beer’s or Massy's 
troops which were engaged. He was, however, not left long in doubt, 
for Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, attached to Macpherson as 
political officer, and who had gone on with his advance guard, sent 
back woi’d that he could distinguish British Cavalry charging the 
Afghans, and as Baker had only Native Cavalry with him, Macpherson 
knew at once that the action was being fought by Massy. Suddenly 
the firing ceased, and he was informed that the enemy were advancing 
on Kabul, and that their vanguard had already reached the belt of 
orchards and enclosures, on the further fringe of which the smoke from 
our guns and the charge of our Cavalry had been seen. 

Macpherson, feeling that something serious had occurred, called on 
his men to make a further effort. At 12.B0 p.m., less than an hour 
after we had begun to retire, he reached the ground where the fight 
had token place. The dead bodies of our officers and men, stripped 
and horribly mutilated, proved how fierce had been the, struggle, and 
the dropping shots which came from the fortified villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and from the ravines, warned the Brigadier-General that 
some of the enemy were still in the neighbourhood. But these men, so 
bold in the confidence of overwhelming numbers when attacking 
Massy’s Cavalry, were not prepared to withstand Maepherson’s In¬ 
fantry ; after a brief resistance they broke tod fle4 in confusion, some 
to Indiki, but the greater number to the shelter of the hills south of 
Kila Kazi, to which place Macpherson followed them, intending to holt 
there for the night. This 1 did not allow him to do, for, seeing the 
heavy odds we had opposed to us, and that the enemy were already in 
possession of the Takht-i-Shah, thus being in a position to threaten the 
Bala Hissor, I sent orders to him to fall back upon Deh-i-Mazang, 
where he arrived about 7 p.m. 

Meanwhile, Maepherson’s baggage, with a guard of the 5th Gurkhas, 
commanded by Major Cook, Y.C., was attacked by some Afghans, who 
bad remained concealed in the Faghman,villages, and it would pro¬ 
bably have fallen into their hands, as the Gurkhas were enormously 
outnumbered, but for the timely arrival of four companies of the 8rd 
^ikha, under Major Griffiths, who had been left by Macpherson to see 
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everything safely down the pass. Cook himself was knocked over and 
stunned by a blow, while his brother in the 8rd Sikhs received a severe 
bullet-wound close to his heart. 

During the retirement from Bhagwana, Maegregor, my Chief of the 
Staff, Durand, Dadcock, and one or two other staff officers, got 
separated from me and were presently overtalcon by an officer (Captain 
Gerald Martin), sent by Maepherson to tell Massy he was coining to 
his assistance as fast as his Infantry could travel; Martin informed 
Maegregor that as ho rodo by I hagwana ho hud come across our 
abandoned guns, and that there was no enemy anywhere near them. 
On hearing this, Maegregor retraced his steps, and, assisted by the 
staff officers with him and a few Horae Artillerymen ai^d Lancers, and 
some Gurkhas of Maepherson’s baggage guard picked up on the way, 
he managed to rescue the guns and bring them into Sherpur that night. 
They had been stripped of all tliciv movable parts, and the ammunition- 
boxes had been emptied; otherwise they were intact, and were fit for 
use the next day. 

I found assembled at Deh-i-Mazang Wali Mahomed and other 
Sirdars, who had been watching with considerable anxiety the issue of 
the fight, for they knew if the Afghans succeeded in their endeavours 
to enter Kabul, all property belonging to people supposed to be friendly 
to us would be plundered and their houses destroyed. I severely 
upbraided these men for ha\ing misled me as to the strength and 
movements of Mahomed Jan's army, and with having failed to fulfil 
their engagement to keep me in communication with Baker. They 
declared they hod been misinformed themselves, and were powerless in 
the matter. It was difficult to bolieve that this was the case, and I 
was unwillingly forced to the conclusion that not a single Afghan 
could be trusted, however profuse he might be in his assurances of 
fidelity, and that we must depend entirely on our own resources for 
intelligenoe. 

I waited at Deh-i-Mazang until Maepherson arrived, and thus did 
not get back to Sherpur till after dark. I was gratified on my arrival 
there to find that Hugh Gough had made every arrangement that 
could be desired for the defence of the cantonment, and that by his own 
cool and confident bearing he had kept the troops calm and steady, 
notwithstanding the untoward appearance of some fugitives from the 
field of battle, whose only too evident state of alarm might otherwise 
have caused a panic. 

For the safety of Sherpur 1 never for one moment had the smallest 
apprehension during that eventful day. It was, I believe, thought by 
some that if Mahomed Jan, instead of trying for the city, had made for 
the cantonment, it would have fallen into his hands; but they were 
altogether wrong, for there were a sufficient number of men within the 
wallB to have prevented such a catastrophe had Mahomed Jan been in 
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a position to make an attack; but this, with Macpherson’s brigade 
immediately in his rear, he could never have dreamt of attempting. 

The city of Kabul remained perfectly quiet while all the excitement I 
have described was going on outside. Hills, with a few Sikhs, patrolled 
the principal streets, and even when the Afghan standard appeared on 
the Takht-i-Shah there was no sign of disturbance- Nevertheless, I 
thought it would be wise to withdraw froiti the city; I could not tell 
how long the people would remain well disposed, or whether they 
would assist us to keep the enemy out. I therefore directed Hills 0 
come away and make over his charge to an influential Ri/.ilbash named 
Futteh Khan, 1 also telegraphed to General Bright at Jalalabad to 
reinforce Gandarnak by a sufticient number of troops to hold that i> 0 Bt 
in case it should be necessary to order Brigadier General Charles 
Gough, who was then occupying it, to move his brigade nearer to Kabul; 
for 1 felt sure that, unless I could succeed in driving Mahomed Jan 
out of the neighbourhood of Kabul, excitement would certainly spread 
along my line of communication. I concluded my message to Bright 
thus: ‘ If the wire should be cut, consider it a bad sign, and push on to 
Gandarnak, sending Gough's Brigade towards Kabul.’ 

I could not help feeling somewhat depressed at the turn things had 
taken. I had no news from Baker, and we had undoubtedly suffered 
a reverse, which I knew only too well would give confidence to the 
Afghans, who, from the footing they had now gained on the heights 
above Kabul, threatened the Bala Hissar, which place, stored as it 
was with powder and other material of war, 1 had found it necessary 
to continue to occupy. Nevertheless, reviewing the incidents of the 
11th December, as I have frequently done since, with all the con¬ 
comitant circumstances deeply impressed on my memory, I have 
failed to discover that any disposition of iny force different from that 
I made could have had better results, or that what did occur could 
have been averted by greater forethought or more careful calculation 
on my port- Two deviations from my programme (which probably at 
the time appeared unimportant to the Gommanders in question) were 
the principal factors in bringing about the unfortunate occurrences of 
that day. Had Maopherson marched at 7 a.m- instead of 8, and had 
Massy followed the route I had arranged for him to take, Mahomed 
Jan must have fallen into the trap I had prepared for him. 

Our casualties on the 11th were—-killed, 4 British officers, 16 British 
and 9 Native rank and file; wounded, 4 British officers, 1 Native 
officer, 20 British and 10 Native rank and file. 
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On the morning? of the 12th I was cheered by hearing that the Guides 
had arrived during the night under tlio command of Colonel F. Jenkins 
—a most welcome reinforcement, for I knew how thoroughly to be 
depended upon was every man in that distinguished corps. 

The first thing now to be done Avas to endeavour to drive the Afghans 
from tho crest of the Takht-i-Sliah; and 1 directed Maepherson, as 
soon as his men had breakfasted, to attack the position from Deh-i- 
Mazang. Just then my mind was considerably relieved by a heliogram 
from Baker informing me that he was on his way Ipack to Kabul. 
The message was despatched from near Kila Kazi, within four miles of 
which place Baker had encamped on the afternoon of the previous day, 

Maepherson deputed the task of trying to dislodge the enemy to 
Lieutenant Colonel Money, of the 3rd Sikhs, with a detachment con¬ 
sisting of 2 Mountain guns and 660 British and Native Infantry, 

It was a most formidable position to attack. Tho slopes leading up 
to it were covered with huge masses of jagged rock, intersected by 
perpendicular cliffs, and its natural great sirength was increased by 
breastworks, and stockades thrown up at differeiU points. 

After a gallant and persistent attempt had been made, I ordered the 
assault to be deferred; for I perceived that the enemy were being 
reinforced from their rear, and to ensure success without great loss, it 
would be necessary to attack them in rear as well as in the front. The 
arrival of Baker’s brigade made it possible to do this. I therefore 
ordered Maepherson to hold the ground of which he had gained posses¬ 
sion until B^er could co-operate with hhn next morning from the Beni 
Hissar side. 

During the night Mahomed Jan, who had been joined by seA'eral 
thousands from Logar and Wardak, occupied the villages situated 
between Beni Hissar and the Bala Hissar and along the aemg-i- 
ncmiahta road. Baker, who started at 8 a.m. on the 13th,^ had, 
therefore, in the first place, to .gain the high ground above these 
villages, and, while holding the point over-looking Beni Hissar, to 
wheel to his right and move towards tho Tokht-i-Shah. 

When he had proceeded some little distance, his advance guard 
reported that large bodies of the enemy were moving up the slope of 
the ridge from the villages near Beni Hissar. To check this movement, 
and prevent the already very difficult Afghan position being still further 
strengthened. Major White, who was in command of the leading 

I 

* Hia force consisted of 4 guns, Field Artillery; 4 Mountain guns ; 
1 squadron 9th Lancors ; 6th Punjab Cavalry; 6 coinpaniea 92nd High- 
lanaera ; 7 companies Guides ; and 300 3rd SiKhs ; and subsequently it was 
strengthened by 160 of the 5th Punjab Infantry. 
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portion of the attacking party, turned and made for the nearest point 
on the ridge. It was now a race between the Highlanders and the 
Afghans as to who should gain the crest of the ridge first. The 
Artillery came into action at a range of 1,200 yards, and under cover 
of their fire the 92nd, supported by the Guides, rushed up the steep 
slopes. They were met by a furious onslaught, and a desperate conflict 
took place. The leading officer, Lieutenant Forbes, a lad of grei^t 
promise, was hilled, and Colour-Sergeant Drummond fell by his side. 
For a moment even the brave Highlanders were staggered by the 
numbers and fury of their antagonists, but only for a moment. Lieu¬ 
tenant Dick Cunyngham* sprang forward to cheer them on, and confi¬ 
dence was restored. With a wild shout the Highlanders threw them¬ 
selves on the Afghan«4, and quickly succeeded in driving them down 
the further side of the ridge. 

By this successful movement the enemy’s lino was cut in two, and 
while the Cavalry and a party of the 3rd Sikhs prevented their rallying 
in the direction of Beni Hissar, the 92nd and Guides, protected by the 
Mountain guns, which had been got on to the ridge, and the Field 
Artillery from below, advanced towards the Takht-i-Shah. The 
Afghans disputed every inch of the way, but by 11.30 a,m. White’s 
men had reached the foot of the craggy eminence which formed the 
enemy’s main position. They were here joined by some of the 72n(l 
Highlanders, 8rd Sikhs, and 5th Gurkhas, under the command of 
Lieutenant'Colonel Money, who bad fought their way from the upper 
Bala Hissar. 

A brilliant charge by the combined troops now took place, the two 
Highlands corps vying with each other for the honour of reaching the 
summit first. It fell to the 72nd, Colour-Sergeant Yulef of that 
regiment being the fofemost man on the top. The enemy made a 
most determined stand, and it was only after a severe struggle and 
heavy loss that they were driven off the heights. 

From my position at Sherpur I had the satisfaction of witnessing 
this success. This satisfaction, however, was short-lived, for almost 
immediately I received a report from the city that the inhabitants had 
joined the tribesmen, and that the cantonment was being threatened; 
indeed, I could see large bodies of armed men emerging from the city 
and moving towards Siah Sang, whence the road between the Bala 
Hissar and Sherpur would be commanded. ' 

Having only too evidently lost control over the city, the value of 
Deh-i-Mazang was gone, so I ordered Maepherson to abandon it and 
move to the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, taking with him six companies 
of the 67th Foot for the protection of the Bala Hissar, to which it wae 

* Dick Cnn 3 mgham received the Victoria 01*033 for conspicuous gallantry 
and coolness on tliis occasion. 

'i t This gallant non-commissioned officer was killed the following day. 
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desirable to hold on as long as possible. The remainder of his troops 
I ordered to be sent to Sherpur. To Baker I stalled to leave a party 
on the Takht-i-Shah under Lieutenant-Colonel Money, and to move 
himself towards the cantonment with the rest of his troops, driving 
the enemy oflF the Siah Sang on the way. 

But from his point of vantage on the heights Baker could see, what 
I could not, that the Afghans had occupied two strongly fortified 
villages between Siah Sang and the Bala Hissar, from which it was 
necessary to dislodge them in the first instance, and for this service he 
detached the 5th Punjab Infantry and a battery of Artillery. It was 
carried out in a masterly manner by Major Pratt, who soon gained 
possession of one village. The other, however, was resolutely held, 
and the Artillery failing to ellect a breach, the gates were set on firo; 
but even then a satisfactory opening was not made, and the place was 
eventually captured by means of scaling-ladders hastily made of poles 
tied together with the Native soldiers* turbans. 

Baker was now able to turn his attention to Siah Sang, so I de¬ 
spatched the Cavalry under Massy, to act with him when a signal 
success was achieved. The enemy fought stubbornly, but were at last 
driven off. The 5th Punjab Cavalry, led by Lieutenant - Colonel 
Williams and Major Hammond, greatly distinguished themselves, and 
a grand charge was made by the Guidos and 9th Lancers, in which 
Captain Butson, of the latter regiment, was killed, also the troop 
Sergeant-Major and 3 men; and Captain Chisholme,* Lieutenant 
Trower, and 8 men were wounded. 

This ended the operations on the 13th, Our losses during the day 
were: killed, 2 British officers and 12 men; wounded, 2 British officers 
and 48 men, British and Native. 

I was in great hopes that our successes and the heavy losses the 
enemy had sustained would result in the breaking up of the combina¬ 
tion against us; but in case these hopes should not be realized, I 
decided to do away with some of the smaller posts on the line of com¬ 
munication, and order up more troops. Accordingly, I telegraphed to 
General Bright to send on Charles Gough’s brigade, and I directed the 
detachment at Butkhak to return to Kabul, and that at Sch Baba to 
fall back^on Latabond. Having great confidence in its Commander, 
Colonel Hudson, 1 determined to hold on to Lataband for a time, 
though by so doing the numbers I might otherwise have had at 
Bhorpur were considerably diminished. Lataband was the most im¬ 
portant link in the chain of communication between Kabul and Jala¬ 
labad; it was in direct heliographic connexion with Kabul; it had 
sufficient ammunition and supplies to last over the date on which 
Gough should arrive at Sherpur, and its being held would be a check 

* Notwithstanding that his wound was most severe, Captain Chisholm© 
remained in the saddle, and brought the regiment out of action. 
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on the Ghilzais, and prevent his encountering any serious opposition. 
At the same time, 1 could not disguise from myself that there was a 
certain amount of risk attached to leaving so small a garrison in this 
somewhat isolated position. 

The night of the 13th passed quietly, but when day dawned on the 
14th crowds of armed men, with numerous standards, could be seen 
occupying a bill on the Kobistan road; and as day advanced they 
proceeded in vast numbers to the Asmai hoights, W'liere they were 
joined by sw^irms from the city and tlio Chardeh valley. It thne 
became apparent that the combination was much more formidable 
than I had imagined, and that the numbors of the enemy now in 
opposition to us were far greater than 1 had dreamt was possible, 
broiled in their attempt to close in upon us from the south and w-est, 
the tribesmen had concentrated to the north, and it was evident they 
were preparing to deliver an attack in great strength from that quarter. 
I quickly decided to drive the enemy off the Asmai heights, to cut 
their communication with Kohistan, and to operate towards the north, 
much as 1 had operated the previous day to the south of Slicrpur. 

At 9 a.m. I despatched Hrigaflier General Baker to the eastern slope 
of the Asmai range with the following troops : 4 guns, Field Artillery; 
4 guns, Mountain Artillery; 14th Bengal Lancers; 72nd Highlanders 
(192 rifles); 92nd Highlanders (100 rifles); Guides Infantry (460 
rifles); and 6th Punjab Infantry (470 rifles). 

Covered by the flro of his Artillery, Baker seized the conical hill 
wdiich formed the northern boundary of the Aliabad Kotal, thus 
placing himself on the enemy's line of oommiinication, and prevent¬ 
ing them from being reinforced. He then proceeded to attack tho 
Asmai heights, leaving 2 Mountain guns, 64 men of the 72nd, and 
60 Guides, under the coimnand of Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Clarke, 
to hold the hill. 

To aid Baker in his difficult task, I brought four guns into action 
near tho north-west comer of the cantonment, and I signalled to Mac- 
pherson to give him every possible assistance. Moepherson at once 
sent the 67th across the Kabul river to threaten the enemy’s left rear; 
while the marksmen of the regiment and the Mountain guns opened 
lire from the northern slope of the Bala Hissar heights. ^ 

The enemy fought with the gi'eatest obstinacy, bat eventually our 
troops reached the top of the hill, where, on the highest point, a 
number of gkazie had taken their stand, determined to sell their lives 
dearly. 

All this I eagerly watched from my place of observation. There 
was a fierce struggle, and then, to my intense relief, I saw our men on 
the topmost pinnacle, and 1 knew the position was gained.'* 

* Lance-Corporal George Sellar, of the 72nd Highlanders, was given the 
^'ictoria Cross for gallant^ on this occasion. 
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It was now a little past noon, and I was becoming anxious about the 
party left on the conical hill, as Maepherson had heliographed that 
very large bodies of Afghans were moving nortliwards from Indiki, 
with the intention, apparently, of effecting a junction with the tribes¬ 
men who were occupying the hiUs in tho Kohistan direction. I therefore 
signalled to Baker to leave the 67th in charge of tho Asmai heights, 
and himself return to the lower ridge, giving him my reasons. 

Baker at once despatched a detachment of the iith Punjab Infantry, 
under Captain Ilall, to reinforce Clarke, who T could see might soon 
be hard pressed, and I sent 200 riiles of the 3rd Sildis (the only troops 
available at the moment) to his assistance. 

I watched what was *aking place on tlK3 conical hill through my 
telescope, and was startled to perceive that the enemy wvrq, unnoticed 
by him, creeping close up to Clarke's position. 1 could just see a long 
Afghan knife appear above tho ridge, steadily mounting higher and 
higher, the bearer of which was being concealed by tho coTitour of the 
hill, and I knew it was only one of the many weapons which were 
being carried by our enemies to the attack. The reinforcements were 
still some distance off, and my heart sank within me, for I felt 
convinced that after our recent victories the Afghans would never 
venture to cross the open and attack British soldiers unless an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers made success appear to them a 
certainty. Next I heard the boom of guns and the rattle of musketry, 
and a minute or two later (which, in my anxiety, seemed an eternity 
to me), I only too plainly saw our men retreating down the hill, 
closely followed by the enemy. The retirement was being conducted 
steadily and slowly, but from that moment I realized, what is hard for 
a British soldier, how much harder for a British commander, to realize, 
that we were over-matclicd, and that we could not hold our ground. 

Clarke,* os well as every man with him, fought splendidly: the 
Afghans by force of numbers alone made themselves masters of the 
position and captured two guns.f 

* Clarke never recovered the loss of this post. He and I had been cadets 
together at Sandhurst, and 1 often visited him while he was in hospital at 
Shorpur. He was apparently sufforiiig from no disease, but gradually faded 
away, and died not long after he reached India. 

f General Baker, in his despatch, stated that ‘No blame for the loss of 
these guns is in any way to be attached to the officers and men of No. 2 
Mountain Batteiy, . . . Every credit is due to Captain Bwinley, tho late 
Lieutenant Montanaro, and Lieutenant Liddell, and the several Native 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men composing the gun detachments, 
for the gallant manner in which they stood to tlieir guns to ilie last, and it 
was only on the sudden rush of this overwhelming force of the enemy that 
they had to retire with the loss of two guns.’ 

Of the men composing the gun detachments, one was killed and six 
Wounded, and Surgeon-M^or Jn^iia Duke was specially mentioned for his 
attention to the wounded under heavy fire. 
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While all that I have described was going on, the enemy began to 
collect again on Siah Sang, and to make their way round the eastern 
flank of the cantonment towards Kohiston. 

I had sent orders in the morning to Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, 
who was quartered with his regiment (the 5th Punjab Cavalry) in the 
King’s Garden, between Sherpur and the city, to be on the look-out, 
and not to allow any of the enemy to pass in that direction. About 
1 p.ni, some 400 Afghans were observed moving along the left bank of 
the river; these were mot by Captain Vouaden of the same rogiinent, 
wiio with one troop was employed in reconnoitring; lie most gallantly 
charged in amongst them with only twelve of his men, the remainder 
being oflcctually stopped by a heavy fire opened upon them from 
behind a low wall. Vousdon succeeded ii\ dispersing these heavy 
odds, and in indicting eeverc loss upon them—a very brilliant service, 
for which he received the Victoria Cross. 

My object throughout those operations hud been, as 1 hope T have 
made clear, to break up the combination by dealing w'ith the enemy in 
detail, and preventing them getting possession of the city and tlie Bala 
Hissar. 

Up till noon on the 14th I had no idea of the extraordinary numbers 
they were able to bring together, and I had no reason to believe that 
it would be possible for them to cope with disciplined troops ; but the 
manner in which the conical hill had been retaken gave me a more 
correct idea of their strength and d^rmination, and shook my con¬ 
fidence in the ability of rny compar^ively small force to resist the 
ever-increasing hordes, on ground which gave every advantage to 
numerical superiority. It was a bitter thought that it might be xny 
duty to retire for a time within the defences of Sherpui, a measure 
which would involve the abandonment of the city and the Bala Hissar, 
and which I know, moreover, w'ould give heart to the tribesmen. 

1 had to decide at once on the cotirse 1 ought to pursue, for, if I 
continued to act on the defensive, food and ammunition must be sent 
before dark to Maepherson's brigade, occupying the hills above the city, 
and arrangements must be mt\de for Baker’s retention of the Asmai 
heights. I heliographod to Maepherson to inquire the direction in 
which the enemy were moving, and whether their numbers were still 
increasing. He replied that large masses were steadily advancing from 
north, south, and west, and that their numbers were momentarily 
becoming greater, to which the young officer in charge of the signalling 
station added, * The crowds of Afghans in the Chardeh valley remind 
me of Epsom on the Derby day/ 

This decided me; I determined to withdraw from all isolated 
positions, and concentrate my force at Sherpur, thereby securing the 
safety of the cantonment and avoiding what had now become a u^eos 
sacrifice of life, 1 only too thoroughly recognized the evils of the 
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measxire, but I considered that no other course would bo justifiable, 
and that I must act for the present entirely on t)ie defensivo, and 
wait until the growing confidence of the enemi should afford me a 
favourable opportunity for attacking them, or until rcinforcejiients 
could arrive. 

Tbo inevitable order reached the two Generals at 2 p.m., and the 
retirement was begun at once. The Afghans speedily discovered the 
retrograde movement, and no sooner had each post in its turn been 
evacuated tlmn it was occupied by the enemy, who pressed our troops 
the whole way back to the cantonment. There was hand-to-hand 
fighting, !ind many splendid acta of courage were performed, Major 
Hammond, of the Guides, earning the Victoria (Voss; but throughout 
there was no hurry or confusion, all was conducted with admirable 
coolness ami skill, and shortly after dark the troops and baggage wore 
safe inside Sherpur. That night the Afghans occupied the city and 
the Bala Hissar. 

It is comparatively easy for a small body of well-trained soldiers, 
such as those of which the army in India is composed, U) act on the 
offensive against Asiatics, however powerful they may be in point of 
numbers. There rs something in the determined advance of a eompa(‘t, 
disciplined body of troops which they can seldom resist. But a retire¬ 
ment is a different matter. Tliey become full of confidence and valour 
the moment they see any signs of their opponents being unable to 
resist them, and if there is tl^ siuallcBt symptom of unsteadiness, 
wavering, or confusion, a disaster is certain to occur. It may be 
imagined, therefore, with w'hat intense anxiety I watched for hours the 
withdrawal. The ground was all in favour of the Afghans, who, un¬ 
impeded by impedimenta of any kind, swarmed down upon the nioro 
handful of men retreating before them, shouting cries of victory and 
brandislung their long knives; but our brave men, inspired by the 
undaunted bearing of their oflicers, were absolutely steady. I’hey 
took up position after position with perfect cooluess ; every movement 
was carried out with as much precusiun as if they were man(jeuvring on 
an ordinary field-day; and the killed and wounded were brought away 
without the slightest hurry or confusion. In fact, the whole of the 
hazardous operation was most successfully and admirably carried out; 
and as each regiment and detachment filed through the Head-Quarters 
gateway I was able to offer my warm congratulations and heartfelt 
thanks to my gallant comrades. 

Our losses during the day were : 19 killed, including Captain Spens 
and Lieutenant Goisford, 7^d Highlanders, and wounded, amongst 
whom were Captain Gordon, 92nd Highlanders, Lieutenant Egerton, 
72nd Highlanders, and Captain Battye, of the Guides.^ 

* The same ofSoer who so gallantly met bis death during the recent Chitral 
eampoign, while commanding the regimeut of which he was so justly proud. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

The moment the gates were closed I tolegraphed the result of the day’s 
operations to the Viceroy and Cominander-in-Chief, for I knew that the 
enemy’s first thought would be to stop communication with India by 
cutting the telegraph-wires. I reported that I hod ordered Brigadier- 
General Charles Gough’s brigade to push on from Gandamak as fast 
as possible; and I recoumiended that General Bright should have more 
troops sent up to him, to allow of his keeping open the route to Kabul, 
and of his reinforcing me should I find it impossible to clear the 
country with the force at my disposal. It was a satisfaction to be able 
to assure the authorities in these, to mo, otherwise painful telegrams, 
that there was no cause for anxiety as to the safety of the troops; that 
sufficient supplies for men were stored in Sherpur for nearly four 
months, and for animals for six weeks; that there was abundance of 
firewood, medicines, and hospital comforts, and sufficient ammunition 
both for guns and rifies to admit of an active resistance being carried 
on for between three and four months. 

It was fortunate there was no lack of provisions, for our numbers 
were considerably increased by the presence of Wall Mahomed Khan 
and many other Sirdars, who begged for shelter in Sherpur, on the plea 
that their lives would not be safe were they to return to the city. They 
were far from being welcome guests, for I could not trust them; 
ostensibly, however, they were our friends, and I could not refuse 
their petition, I therefore admitted them, on condition that each 
Sirdar should only be accompanied by a specified number of followers. 

The stormy occurrences of the 14th were succeeded by a period of 
comparative calm, during which the entrenchments were strengthened, 
and the heavy guns found in the Kabul arsenal were prepared for 
service. 

The great drawback to Sherpur, as I have already mentioned, was 
its extent and the impossibility of reducing the line of defences owing 
to the length of the Bimaru ridge. The cantonment was in the form 
of a parallelogram, with the Bimaru heights running along, and pro¬ 
tecting, the northern side. Between this range and the hills, which 
form the southern boundar 3 ’^ of Kohistan, lay a lake, or rather jhil^ a 
barrier between which and the commanding Bimaru ridge no enemy 
would dare to advance. 

The massive wall on the south and west faces was twenty feet high, 
covered at a distance of thirty feet by a lower wall fifteen feet high; 
the southern wall was pierced at intervals of about 700 yards by gate- 

and in which two bravo brothers had been killed before him—Quinton at 
Delhi, and Wigram during the first phase of the Afghan war. 
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ways, three in number, protected by lofty circular baBtioiiB, and be¬ 
tween these and at the four corners were a series of low bastions 
which {^ave an admirable flaiildng fire. The wall on the western flank 
was of similar construction, but had been considerably damaged at the 
northern end, evidently by an explosion of gunpowder. 

The weak part of our defence was on the eastern face, Avbere the 
wall, which had never been completed, was only seven feet high, and 
did not extend for more than 700 yards from the south-east corner; the 
line then ran to the north-\vest, and, skirting the village of llinioi'U, 
ended at the foot of the ridgej. 

From this description it will be seen that, though the perimeter* of 
Sherpur was rather too large for a force of 7,000 eCToctive men to de¬ 
fend, its powers of resistance, both natural and artificial, were consider¬ 
able. It was absolutely necessary to hold the Bimaru ridge for its 
entire length; to have given up any part of it would have b(»en to 
repeat the mistake which pi’oved so disastrous to Elphinstonc’s Jinny 
in 1841. In fact, the Bimaru heights were at once the strength and 
the weakness of the position. So long as wo could holdM^^ie heights we 
were safe from attack from the north; hut if we had been forced, 
either from the weakness of our own garrison, or from any other cause, 
to relinquish the command of this natural barrier, the whole of the 
cantonment must have lain open to the enemy, and must forthwith 
have become untenable. 

The question of how' Sherpur could best ho defended liad been care¬ 
fully considered by a committee, f assembled by my orders soon after 
our arrival in Kabul; and a scheme had been drawn up detailing the 
measures which should be adopted in case of attack. 

On tho recommendation of this committee six towers had been con¬ 
structed on tlio Bimaru heights, and shelter trenches and gunpiis made 
at the points where Infantry and Artillery fire could bo used with tho 
greatest advantage. These trenches were now deepened and pro¬ 
longed, so as to form one continuous lino of defence, protected by an 
abattis; and the defences in the depression between the heights were 
so arranged that fire could be brought to bear on an enemy advancing 
from the north. To strengthen the north-east corner, a battery was 
throw'n up on the slope of the ridge, which was connected with the 
tower above and the village below. The village itself was loop-holed, 
the outlying buildings to the front made defensible, and th€ open space 
to the north-east secured by abattis and wire cntangleni(*nts. The 
NatiA'e Field Hospital was strengthened in like manner, and sand-bag 
parapets were piled upon the roof, which was somewhat exposed. 

* Four and a half miles. 

+ The conimittee consisted of Brigadier-General T. I), Baker, Lieutenant 
(’olonel M. Perkins, commanding Royal Eugineers, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
B. Gordon, commanding Royal Artillery. 
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Tbo nnfiniAbed wall ou the eaatem lae^s was raised by logs of wood, 
and abatris and wire entanglezaents were placed in front. In the open 
span^ lying between the Biznam ridge and the north-west circular 
basdon, a defence on the laager system was constructed om of gun- 
carriages and limbers captured from the enemy; while the village of 
Ghulam Hasan Khan, which formed an excellent flanking defence 
along the northern and western faces, was held as an independent 
post. 

I divided the whole of the defences into five sectioiiB, under the* 
superintendence of five different commanders: Brigadier-General Mao- 
pbersoti, Colonel Jenkins, Brigadier - General Hugh Gough, Major- 
General Hills, and Colonel Brownlow. Brigadier-General Massy was 
given the centre of the cantonment, where were collected the forage 
and firewood; and Brigadier-General Baker commanded the reserve, 
which was formed up at the depression in the Biinaru heights men¬ 
tioned above, that he might be able to move rapidly to either ond of the 
ridge, the weafeest points in our defences. 

The several, sections were coiniectod with each other and with my 
Head-Quarters by a telegraph-wire, and %asual signalling was established 
at all important points. 

In my arrangements for the defence of Bherpur I relied to a great 
extent on the adrice of my accomplished Chief Engineer, Colonel 
iBneas Perkins, and it was mainly owing to him, and to the exertions 
of his competent staff, that the work was earned on as rapidly and 
satisfactorily as it was. 

Daring these days of preparation the enemy remained comparatively 
inactive, being chiefly employed in looting the city and emptying the 
Amir's arsenals The gunpowder had been destroyed as fafr as possible; 
but a great deal still remained, and many tons of it were carried off by 
the army of Mahomed Jan, who had now become the practical leader 
of the Afghan combination, and had lately proclaimed Yakub Khan’s 
ddest son, Musa Khan, Amir. 

On tile afternoon of the 16tb I received the welcome news that 
Colonel Hudson had successfully resisted an attack on his position by 
the Ghihsaia*—welcome because I could now feel assured that Latsdiand 
could be depended upon to hold its own. 

Pot the next five days nothing of much importance was done on 
eitiier side. The enemy took up positions daily in the neighbouring 
forts and gardens, causing a few casualtieB, and some of our troops 
moved oat to dislodge them front those places from which they could 
specially annoy us. I destroyed some of the forts, and removed other 
cover in the immediate vicinity of the walls; bat I did not undertake 
Boiy large sortieB, ior to have attempted to drive the enemy out of the 
outlying poets, which I could not then have hdd, would have been a 
f peeless waste of streogtb. 
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My chief trouble at this time the presence of the Afghan Sirdars 
within tVe oantomnent I had good reeson to hohe\e that some of 
them, though full of protestations of friendshii*) had been in com¬ 
munication with Mahomed Jan, the higb-piiest Munhk i-Alom and 
other Afghan leaders, so that I felt siiio that nonher tlioy nor their 
followers were to be depended upon. I was also somewhat anxious 
about the Pathan soldiers m our ranks a fooling whuh I was iinwiUmg 
to acknowledge eion to myself for they had Intherto bohaiod with 
marked loyalU, and done splendid senico, but they were now being 
exposed to a most severe trial, in th it the> were, as 1 know, being oon- 
fr)tantly appealed to by their co lehgionists to join m the jahad agamst 
us, and bitterly reproached for beiving then miidel ma tore. Whether 
they would bo strong enough to resist such appo ds, it was impossible 
to toll, but it would have been must unwise, as well as most painful to 
me, to show the slightest suspicion ot these fine soldiors. It happened 
that the Corps of Guides and 5th Punjab Infantry, which had of all 
rogiments the largest number of Mahomedane amonght them, were 
located at the two extremitus of the Puiiaru range, the points mobt 
likely to be attacked, to have made any change ui the disposition 
would have been to sliow that they were suspected, so I dc termined 
(after ttiking their eoinmandmg oilutis, Colonels Jenkins and 
McCjueen, mto my coniideiue) to leave thom wheio tlic^ were, and 
merely to strengthen each post a couple of ooiupiuuob of High¬ 
landers. 

1 was also considerably exercised about the safet} of tlio largo stacks 
of firewood, gram, and forage, for if anything had happened to them 
wo could not have csontinuecl to hold Sboipur. There were not enough 
British soldiers to furmsh guards for these stacks, so I was obhged to 
haAo them watched for a time by ofiicers, an oppoitunc fall of snow, 
however, on the night of the 18th, rendond mcondiaribiu impossible. 

One other extremdy unpleasant precaution 1 felt it my duty to take 
was the placing of I^ud hfaah, Yakub Khan's Commander in Chief, 
under arrest. I hked the man, and he had mixed freely with us all for 
more than two months. He was not, however, absolutely shove 
suspicion * some of his near relatives were the most prominent amongst 
onr enttnies; and 1 had been struck by a change m his manner 
towards me ci late. In trustmg him to the extent 1 had done, 1 acted 
against 4pbe oplnioiL ol sdmost everyone about me, and now that I had 
a doubt knysw, 1 felt I was not justified m leavmg him at liberty, for 
if he were disposed to make use of his opportumties to our disadvan¬ 
tage, his unrestrained freedom of moveme^ and observation would be 
certainly a aouroe great danger. i 

For three ^ four days cloudy weather prevented heliograph com¬ 
munication vfjith Lataband, and messengers sent by Hudson fnUed 
to reach Sheepur, so that we were without any news from th# outer 
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world; but on the afternoon of the 18th T received a letter from 
Brigadier-General Charles Gough, conveying the disap^jointing intelli¬ 
gence that lie had only got as far as Jagdalak, twenty-one miles from 
Gandarnak, and that he did not consider himself strong enough to 
advance on Kabul. 

Gough no doubt felt himself in an awkward position. The lino to 
his rear was weakly held, the telegraph-wire on both sides of him was 
cut, hia rear guard had been attacked near Jagdalnk, there was a con¬ 
siderable coUection of men on the hills to hia front, aud, as he reported, 
‘the wholtd country was up.' Moreover, Major-Gciioral Bright, under 
whom Gough was immediately serving, shared his opinion that it 
would be wiser for him to wait until reinforceiiionts came up from the 
roar. 

Gough, however, had with him 4 Mountain guns and 125 Artillerymen, 
73 Sappers and Miners, 222 Native Cavalry, 4K7 Britisli Infantry, and 
474 Gurkhas; in all, 1,381 men, besides 36 officers—not a very large 
force, but composed of excellent material, and large enough, I con¬ 
sidered, augn 3ntcd, as it would be, by the Ijataband detachment, to 
movo safely on Kabul. T had no hesitation, therc^foro, in sending 
Gough peremptory orders to advanco without delay, thus relieving him 
of all responsibility in the event of any thing unexpected occurring. 

Hudson, at Lataband, as has already been recorded, w’as only 
victualled until the 23rd, before which date I had calculated that 
Gough would surely have relieved the garrison and brought the troops 
away. But now all was uncertain, and it was incumbent upon me to 
send them food. The difficulty as to how to get supplies to Lataband 
was solved by some Hazaras, who had been working in our camp for 
several weeks, volunteering to convey what was necessary, and it was 
arranged that the provisions should be sent with two parties, one on 
the ]9ili, the other on the 20th. The iirst got through safely, but the 
second almost entirely fell into the hands of the enemy. 

On the 21st a holiogram from Hudson informed me that Gough’s 
brigade was expected the next day; but as it had been found necessary 
to drop his Cavalry at the several posts he passed on the way for their 
better protection, I deemed it expedient to send him the 12tib Bengal 
Cavalry, for he had to pass through some fairly open country near 
Butkhak, where they might possibly be of use to him. Accordingly, 
they started at 3 a.m. on the 2^d, with instructions to halt at 
Butkhak should that post be unoccupied, otherwise to push on to 
Lataband. 

Finding the former place in possession of the Afghans, Major 
Green, who was in comiuefibid of the regiment, made for the further 
post, where he arrived with the loss of only three men killed and 
three wounded. 

It was not easy to get reliable information as to the movements or 
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intentions of the enemy while we were surrounded in Sherpur; but 
from spies who raanagc'd to pass to ami from the city under cover of 
night, I gathered that plans were being made to attack us. 

It was not, however, until the 21 st that there were any very great 
signs of activity. On that and the following day the several posts to 
the east of the cantonment were occupied preparatory to an attack 
from that quarter; and I was told that numbers of scaUng-laddors 
wore being constructed. This looked like business. Next, information 
was brought in that, in all the mosques, inullas were making frantic 
appeals to the people to unite in one final ellort to exterminate the 
infidel; and that the aged Mushk-i-Alani was doing all in his power to 
fan the flame of fanaticism, promising to light witli his own hand at 
dawn on the 2rSrd (the last day of the Moharraw^ when religious 
I'xiilUition amongst lirahoinedaiis is at its ]ieight)the beacon-tire which 
was to be the signal for assault. 

The night of the 22nd was undisturbed, save by tho songs and cries 
of the Afghans outside the walls, but just before day tho flames of the 
signal-fire, shooting upwards from the topmost crag A the Asmai 
range, were painly to be seen, followed on the instant by a burst of 
firing. 

Our troops were already under anus ^xnd at their posts, waiting for 
the assault, v'hich commenced witli heavy firing against the eastern 
and southern faces. most determined attack was directed against 

the two sections comniujidcd by Brigadier-(General Hugh Gough and 
Colonel Jenkins, who by their able dispositions proved themselves 
worthy of the confidence I had reposed in them. 

It was too dark at first to see anything in front of the walls, and 
orders were given to reserve fire until the advancing masses of tho 
assailants could bo clearly made out. Gough's Mountain guns, under 
Lieutenant Shirres, then fired star-shells, which disclosed the 
attacking force up to a thousand yards ofT. The 28th Punjab 
Infantry were the first to open fire; then the Guides, the 67th and 
92nd, each in their turn, greeted by their volleys tlie ghazis wl»o 
approached close to the walls. Guns from every battery opened on 
the foe moving forward to the attack, and from 7 to 10 a.m. the fight 
was carried on. Kopeated attempts were made to scale the south¬ 
eastern wall, and many times the enemy got up as far as the abattis, 
but were repulsed, heaps of dead marking the spots where these 
attempts had been most persistent.^ 

* A curious exemplification of the passive courage and indifference to 
danger of some Natives was the behaviour of an old Mahomedan servant of 
mine. At this juncture, just at tho time when the fight was hotU^st, aud I 
was receiving reports every few seconds from the officers commanding the 
several posts, Eli Bux (a bri»ther of the man who had been with me throughout 
the Mutiny) whispered in my ear that mv bath was ready. He was quite 
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Soon after 10 a.m. there wa» a slight lull in the fighting, lomling us 
to believe that the Afghans were recoiling before the breechloaders. 
An hour later, however, the assault grew hot as over, and finding we 
could not drive the enemy back by any fire which could be brought 
against them from the defences, I resolved to attack them in -fiank. 
Accordingly, I directed Major Grastor, with four Field Artillery guns, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, with the 5th Punjab Cavalry, to 
move out ov^r the hollow in tlio Bimaru range and open fire on a 
body of tlie enemy collected in and around the village of Kurja Kila. 
This fire had the desired eilect; the Afghans wavered and broke. 

From that moment the attacking force appeared to lose heart, the 
assault was no longer prosecuted with the same vigour, and by 1 p.m« 
it had ceased altogether, and the enemy were in full flight. 

This was the Cavalry's opportunity. I ordered Massy to follow in 
pursuit with every available man, and before nightfall all the open 
ground in the neighbourhood of Sherpur was cleared of the enemy. 
Simultaneously with tho movement of the Cavalry, a party was 
despatched to’destroy some villages near the southern wall which had 
caused us much trouble,-and whence it was necessary the eneniy 
should be driven, to facilitate the entrance of Brigadier-Genial 
Charles Gough the next day, for that officer had arrived with his 
brigade within about six miles of Hherpur, where I could see his tents, 
and gathered from the fact of his pitching them tliat he meant to halt 
there for the night. The villages were found to be occupied by ghazis^ 
who refused to surrender, preferring to remain and perish in ‘'the 
buildings, which were then blown up. Two gallant Engineer officers 
(Captain Dundas, Y.G., and Lieutenant C. Kugent) were most unfor¬ 
tunately killed in carrying out this duty. 

The relief 1 felt when I had gathered my force inside the walls of 
Sherpur on tho evening of the 14th December was small compared to 
thcbt which 1 experienced on the morning of the 24th, when 1 realized 
that not only hod the assault been abandoned, but that the great 
tribal combination had dissolved, and that not a man of the many 
thoasands who had been opposed to us the previous day remained in 
any of the villages, or on the surrounding hills. It was difficult to 
form an accurate estimate of the numbers opposed to us. As the 
Contingent from tho more distant districts advanced, they received 
accessions from every place they passed, and as they neared Kabul 
they wore joined by the inhabitants of the numerous villages, and by 
the. disaffected in the city It was calculated by those best able to 
judge that the combined forces exceeded 100,000, and I myself do not 
thixxk that an excessive computation. 


unmoved by tho din and shots, and was carrying on his ordinary duties as if 
nothing at all unuBaal was ooenning. 
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Our casualties between the 15th and 23rd wore remarkably few: 
2 oiHcers, 9 men, and 7 followers killed, and 5 officers, 41 men, and 
22 followers wounded; while the enemy lost not*less than 3,000. ^ 

I think 1 had great reason to bo proud of my force. All night and 
every night, the ground covered with snow atid tlie thermometer 
marking sixteen degrees of frost, officers and men were at their posts, 
and each day every available man had to be liard at work strengthening 
the defences. Native and European soldiers alike bore the hardsliips 
and exposure with the utmost cheerfulness, and in perfect conhdence 
that, when the assault should take place, victory would be ours. 

Early on the 24th the fort of Mahomed Sharif was occupied, and a 
force moved out to escort Charles Gough’s brigade into Sherpur, a 
precaution which, however, was hardly n<3cessary, as there was no 
enemy to be seen. 

I next set to work to rc-open communication with India. Butkhak 
W'as ro-occupiod, and the relu\irig of the telegraph was taken in hand. 
General Hills resumed his position as military Governor of Kabul; the 
dispensary and hospital wore re established in the Mty under the 
energetic and intelligoTit guidance of Surgeon-Captain Owen and in 
the hope of rcassuiing the people, I issued the folluw'ing Crociainatioii: 

* At the instigation of soiiio seditious men, Uie ignorant people, generally 
not considering the result, raLsed a rehcllion. Now niaiiy of I ho iii.siirgents 
have received their reward, aiul as suhjeeiJi arc a trust from (rod, the llritiHli 
Goveniiaent, which is just and niercifnl, as well as strong, has forgiven their 
guilt. It is now proclaiincil that all who come in without delay will he 

K loncd, excepting only Mahomed Jan ()f Wardak, Mir Ilacha of Kohistan, 
andar Khan of Logar, (ihulom llydor of Chordeh, and the murderers of 
Sii'dar Mahomed Hassan Khan. Come, and in.ikt^ 3'oiir suhriiLHsiori without 
foar, of whatsoever tribe you may be. You can then remain in your houses 
in comfort and safety, and no harm will befall you. Thf 3 British GovernnKjnt 
has no enmity towards the people. Anyone who rebels again will, of course, 
b <3 punished. This condition is necessary. Ihit all wlio ecmie in witlumt 
delay need have no fear or suspicion. The Hrilislt tlovernment .sjsjaks only 
that which is in its lieart.’ 

The effect of this Proclamation was most satisfactory : the city and 
the surrounding country quieted rapidly, shops were re opened, and 
before the close of the year the bazaars were as d(3nscly thronged as 
ever. Most of the principal men of Logar and Kohistan caiuo to pay 
their respects to me; they were treated with due consideration, and the 
political officers did all they could to hud out what they really wanted, 

* Tills hospital was admirably managed, and was athmdod by a large 
number of patients, half of whom were women, Tlic disease most prevalent 
in Kabul was ophthalmia, caused by dust, dirt, and exposiue, while cataract 
and other affections of the eye were very common. Dr. Owen, amongst his 
other many qualifications, excelled as an oculist, and his uiarvellous cures 
attracted sufferers from parts of Afghanistan, 
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BO that some basis of an arrangement for the peaceful administration 
of tho country might be arrived at. 

While taking these*measures, which I thought would create confi- 
donco in our clemency and justice, I endeavoured in other ways to 
prevent a repetition of further serious troubles. Snow was still deep 
on the ground, but 1 did not let it prevent my sending General Baker 
to destroy a fort about twenty miles ofT, where dwelt an influential 
maUkf who was one of the chief ringleaders in the revolt. All walled 
enclosures within 1,000 yards of the cantonment were razed to the 
ground, roads fit for guns were made all round the outside walls and 
towards the several gates of the city and Siah Sang, while two bridges, 
strong enough for Artillery to pass over, were thrown across the Kabul 
liiver. 

The increased numbers to be accommodated on the arrival of Gough’s 
brigade necessitated the re-occupation of tho Bfila Hissar, tho defences 
of which were reconstructed so as to give a continuous line of lire, and 
admit of free circulation round the Avails ; roads were made through 
the lower Bala Hiss;u', luid redoubts and towers were built on th(! 
Shahr-i-Barwaza range. 

A strong fori—Fort Koberts—was constructed on the south-west 
point of Sioli Sang, which commanded the Bala Hissar and the city ; 
a smaller one was built at the crossing of the river; and as theso two 
forts were not within sight of each other, a tower to coimect them was 
constructed at the north-west extremity of Siah Sang. 

Sherpur Avas thus made safe ; but for the absolute protection of the 
city against an enemy operating from the Chordeh direction, a third 
fort was erected on the Asinai htughts, which completed a formidable 
line of defences most skilfally carried out by Colonel Perkins and his 
staiT, 


CHAPTEB LVIII. 

Tbb outlook in Afghanistan on the 1st January, 1880, was fairly satis¬ 
factory ; tho tidings of tho defeat and dispersion of the tribesmen iiad 
spread far and wide, and had apparently had the effect of tranquillizing 
the country even in remote Kandahar, where tho people had been 
greatly excited by the news of our retiring from Sherpur, and by the 
exaggerated reports of their cotmtrymen’s success. No complications 
now existed anywhere, and preparations were commenced for Sir 
Donald Stewart's force in southern Afghanistan to move towards 
Ghazni, in anticipation of the carrying out of a complete and connected 
scheme'^ for the pacification of the country, and an early withdrawal 

* In reply to a reference mode to me on the subject, I represented that, 
before operations could be undertaken on so extensive a scale as was proposed. 
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from northern Afghanistan. ^-.No withdrawal, hoM^ever, would bo 
possible until durable foundations had been laid for the future safety of 
the Indian frontier, and reliable guarantees given for t)ie continued 
good behaviour of India’s Afghan ncighbourR. 

The two questions, therefore, which chioHy exercised the minds of 
people in authority, both in England and in India, with regard to 
Afghan affairs were, What was to be done with Afghanistan now wo 
had got it ? and, Who could bo set up as Ruler with any clionce of 
being able to hold his own *? 

The second question depended a good deal on the decision which 
might be arrived at with regard to tlio first, for the selection of a IluU i* 
could hardly be consubired until it Inid been detenniiicd whether tlie 
several provinces of Afghanistan were to he again forqied into one 
kingdom, or whether the politi<!al s(*heme for the future government 
of the country should he based on the separation of tlio several Htates. 

I myself had come to the conclusion, after much deliberation and 
anxious thought, that the latter course was the least dangerous for us 
to adopt. Disintegration had btjen the normal condition of Afghanistan, 
except for a short period which ended as far hack as 1818. Dost 
Mahomed was the first since that lime to attempt its unification, and 
it took him (the strongest iVmir of tlio century) eight years after his 


restoration to establish his supn-niacy over Ai'glniii-’J’urkcstiin, fourteen 
years before Kandahru’ acknowledgt'd liis uuthoritv, and twenty-one 
years ere he got possessio)! of Herat, a eonsujumation which was 


achiexed only just before his death. His successor, Slier AJi, was five 
years making himself master of Afghanistan, and he could never have 
attained that position but for the material ussistiince he received from 


UB. I felt it would bo in the future as it had been in the past, and that 


there would always bo the danger of a Ruler, made supreme by the aid 
of our money and our arms, turning against us for some supposed griev- 


it vould bo necessary to rcintbrcc tiie Kabul gan ison and the several j»osts on 
the Kybcr line by : 

One battery of Horse or Field Artillery. 

One Heavy battery. 

One Mountain batte ry. 

A dftUchtnent of Garrison Artillery. 

A brigade of (/avalry. 

Three companies of Sappers and Miners. 

Two regiments of British Infantry. 

Six regiments of Native Infantry. 

Drafts suificicut to raise each liifautry regiment at 
Kabul to 800 men. 

This was agn*ed to ; the reinforcements were sent up by degrees, and a second 
division was formed at Kabul, to the command of which Major-General J. 
Ross,' O.B., was appointed. 

' Now General Sir John Ross, G.C.B. 
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ancti, or at the instigation of a foreign Power, as had happened with 
Bher Ali. A strong, united Afghanistan was very desirable, no doubt, 
could we be certain that its interests and ours would always remain 
identical; but, in addition to the chance of its strength and unity 
being used against us, there was the certainty that, even if the man we 
might choose as Amir were to remain perfectly loyal, at his death 
Afghan history would repeat itself; the succession to the throne would 
be disputed, and the unification would have to begin all over again. 
For these reasons 1 had no hesitation in giving it as my opinion that 
Afghanistan should be disintegrated, and that we should not again 
afct(unpt to place the whole country under any one Sovereign. 

My views must have commended themselves to the Government of 
India, for in tlioir despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 7th 
January, 1880, they indicated them as the line of policy they proposed 
to adopt in pursuanoo of the object they had at heart, viz., the safety 
of the Indian Empire and the tranquillity of its northern frontier; 
and in the cominunic,ation to myself, conveying their idea of the 
general principle:^ upon wliich the permanent settlement of Afghanistan 
should be based, the Foreign Secretary wrote that all arrangements for 
the establishineiit of a durable Government at Kabul depended on the 
selection of a suitable liuler for that province; and that, as it was 
essential to clear away any apprehension that the ilritish Govommont 
contemplated territorial annexation, which might be caused by a pro¬ 
longed intorregnuTU, it would be very advantageous if one of the 
principal Sirdars, (jualitied by lus family connexion*, his local infiuenoe, 
and his personal following, could be selected as the Ituler of the l^abul 
iState. I 

There was another very strong reason why the Government of India 
should wish to find some one to whom the administration of the 
country could safely be made over. The first Warning notes of a 
General Election wore hoard in India early in January, Afghan 
affairs were being made a party question, and the policy of the 
Beaconslield Government with regard to them was being severely and 
adversely criticized. Lord Lytton was, therefore, most anxious that 
a definite conclusion should be arrived at os to the administration of 
Afghanistan, and a period put to our occupation of the northern 
province before the mooting of Parliament should take place. 

The dilBculty was to find the right man. Abdur Gahman, who I 
hod reason to believe would be acceptable to the army, was for away, 
I could not find out whore, and I could thinly of no one else at sdl 
suitable. Under the circumstances, I deemed it advisable to open 
negotiations with the several leaders of the late combination against 
US, who were congregated at Ghazni, and had with them the young 
Heir-apparent, Musa Khan. In the middle of January I had received 
two communications hrom these people, one ostensibly written by 
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Musa Ehan himself, the other signed by seventy of the most in¬ 
fluential chiefs; the tenor of both the same; they demanded 
Yakub Khan’s restoration, and asserted his innocence as to, the 
massacre of the Embassy. 1 replied that Yakub Khan’s return was 
impossible, and that they must consider his abdication final, as he 
himself liad declared that he wished it to be,* and a few days later I 
deputed the Mustaufif to visit Ghazni, in tho hope that ho might bo 
able to induce tho leaders to make some more feasible suggestion for 
the government of the country. 

The IVIustaufi had scarcelv started, bc'forc w'hat soeuicd to be a 
reliable report reached me that Abdur Kahman was at Kanduz, on his 
way to IJadakhshan, and I immediately communicated this news to 
Lord Lytton. ' 

A fortnight later Abdur Uahinan’s mother, who resided at Kanda¬ 
har, informed Sir Donald Stew'art tluit Ayub Khan had received a 
letter from her son, in answer to an oiler from Ayub to join hiin at 
J3alkh and march witli him against tlie Dritish. In this letter Abdur 
Kahman liad replied that he would have nutbiiig ty do with any of 
Sher Ali’s family, who had deceiv^'d liim and dealt with him in tho 
same treacherous manner that characterized Slier All’s dealings with 
the British; further, that lie had no intention of opposing the British, 
knowing full well lie was not slrojig enough to do so; that ho could 
not leave Russian territory without the pennission of the Russians, 
whose pensioner ho was; and that, even if he gut that permission, he 
oould not come citlibr into Turkestan or Kabul witliout an invitation 

* As the dopoi tatinii of Yakub Kliau was hclicved to be one of the chief 
caur.is of recent disturbaueos, and as a jiowerful party in the country still 
looked forward to Itaiing him back as their Ruler, 1 was directed make it 
clear to his adherents that the ev-Aiuir would never hcalliiwcd to return to 
Afghanistan, and that Ins abdication must be, as he himself at the time wished 
it to be, considered inevoeablo. In su])]w»rt of this decision, I was informed 
that the unanimous verdict of guilty of nnirder, recordetl Hgainst Yakub 
Khan by Colonel Maegregor’s ComniiHskm, was substantially endorsed by tho 
Chief Justice of Calcutta and the Adv-wale-Geiicral ; and that, although other 
authorities who had ooiiside!*ed the e\’ideuee did not quite* go far as thr*se 
two high legal functionaries, the general e<»iielu'iion come to wjis that, if tho 
Amir did not ismtuve at the maMsaere of tlie Mission, h(; made noaltempt 
wiiutever to inlerjwse on its iK-half, and that his whole eonduct on that 
occasion betrayed a culnablo indilfcrenee to tbe fate of Sir bonis Cavagnari 
and his companions, and a total disregard of the solftiiiii ohligaliou which he 
bod contraet<Hi w’ith the British Oovermuent. 

t I had released the Mustaufi from conlinement when the geivral amnesty 
was published on the 2Gth December, and ho had Rubsf'qiiently been usefully 
employed assisting themlitical officers in revenue mat tors. I aid not 8up(H)ue 
that he had any great love fo® the British, but he was anxious to us out 
of the country, and was wise enough to know that no armed opftfisition cjoiild 
rtfect his purfiose^ and that it could only be accomjtlished by the establish- 
ment of a stable government, under a Ruler that yre could accept. 
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from us, but that, if he received such an invitation, he would obey it 
as an order. lie concluded by advising Ayub Khan to make his sub¬ 
mission to the British, as opposition was useless. Sir Donald Stewart 
telegraphed the substance of this, communication to the Foreign 
Secretary, adding that Abdur Bahman's family were well disposed 
towards us, and that there would be no difficulty in comixiunicating 
with the Sirdar through them. 

Jn the meantime, I had boon careful to acejuaint the Government of 
India with niy failure to come to any conclusion with the Ghazni 
faction as to tlie future governmeut of the country, and tlie hopeless- 
ncas of finding anyone of sufficient strength of character to set up as 
Biller of Kabul; auid T had suggested, failing a really strong man, the 
alternative of letting the Afghans choose for tliomselves some Kuler, 
other than Yakub Khan, And thus leave us free to evacuate tlu; 
country. 

About this time Mr. Ijynll, the Foreign Secretary, came to Kabul 
on a visit to me, and Captain West Biilgcway* took the place of riiy 
Political Secretary, Air, J^uraiid, who loft mo to join the Foreign 
Office at Simla, Air, (now Sir) Lepel Griffin, Secretary to the Punjab 
Govermnent, being appointed (^hief of the political staff at Kabul. 

Lyall told me that tlio Indian Government fully appreciated the 
difficulty r way in about finding a Buler for the province, and that, 
unless Abdur Itahinan could bo brought within negotiable distance, the 
alternative 1 liad suggested would have to be acted upon. 

Lord Lytton, however, was very sanguine about Abdur Pmhman, 
and he warned Mr. Griffin, before he started for Kabul, tliat the 
Sirdar's letter to Ayub Klian indicated possibilities that-might have 
tho most important bearing on the solution of the difficult problem to 
be dealt with in northern Afghanistan. It was lord Lytton's wish to 
place Abdur Bahmun on tho throne of Kabul, or, at least, to afford 
him tho best opportunity of winning his own way to that position. 
Tlie difficulty was to get at liim, in the first instance, and, in the 
second, to convince him of our wish and power to help him; while a 
not unnatural hesitation on the Sirdar's part to enter Afghanistan 
without Kussia's pormission had to be considered. 

Lord Lycton impressed upon Mr. Griffin the necessity for over¬ 
coming these difficulties in time to enable us to withdraw from 
northern Afghanistan in the early autumn at latest; and he desired 
Sir Oliver St. John (Sir Donald Stewart’s political officer, who was 
at that time in Calcutta), immediately on his return to Kandahar, to 
communicate with Abdur Bahman, through his mother, the Viceroy's 
willingness to make him Bulcr of Eabu), and Turkestan, if be would 
accept the terms offered to him without delay. 

* Kow Colonol Sir West Ridgeway, K.C.B. 
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The Viceroy communicated his views to the Secretary of State in 
the following telegram : ^ 

‘Necessary to find without delay aomo Native aiithority to wliioh we. can 
rcstore iiorlluTii Aighaidstun witlumf risk of iiiiimsliato iiiiui<'liy ou our 
rvacuatioii of Kabul nut luti'r than next aiitunin, and if poaaiblo earlier. No 
proaptjct of finding in tin: (jountry any man strong onougli for this ]mr|>osc. 
I theroFore advocate early puhlir recognition of Abdur Kahinun as icgitiinate 
heir of Dost Mahoimsl, and open deputation (»f SirdaiN with Ibitish con¬ 
currence tootfer him (hrtineof Afghanistan as s<jle moans of sti v'uig the country 
fmm anarehy. Do you apin-ove 

Lord Cranhrook's reply was as follows: 


‘ Assuming that Al)dur Kiilmian is aecrpteble to the eonntry, and that he 
would be content with mnlliern Afghanislaii, il i^ desirable to sup[K>rt liiin 
at Kabul; live more s]umUuienus any advaufi-s to him on llie part of (he 
Sirdars, and the h^ss ajtpearanee of Hnti^h inlbn'm-e, the better. Ihit wlu're 
is lie'' And bow do yon projtose to learn Ijis wisbi‘s atnl inlenlioiiHTf 
invited by Chiefs, every imlueemeut U* bring bun to Kiibul shouhl be tlnnj 
held out. Public reeognithni should not |)recedo, imt follow, his adoption by 
Sirdars, and his acceptance of tln.[iosilu»n.' * 


By the eud of March authetdic intelligence was retudved that Abdur 
Rahman had inadti himself master of Afghau-Turkostan, and was 
corresponding with the rcprost'nlative Sirdars at Kabul. Tt seemed, 
therefore, that the time had arrived when distinct overtures might bo 
made to Abdur RMlmian ; accordingly, on the 1 st April !Mr, Gridin 
addressed to him the following letter: 


* It lias become known that yoii haveeiiteied Afghanistan, and eonHC((UBntly 
this letter Ls sent y*»u by a conlideioiai mev^ongei, in fiider that yon may 
submit to the. British ollieers at Kabul any r*‘jireseidations 1 hat you uiaydeHive 
to make to tlie British Goveruiucnt ^^ith legard to your object in unteriiig 
Afghauistau.* 


Abdur Ralunan, in his friendly V>ut guarded reply * expresaed in 
general terms Ids hope of being recognized as Amir. He greatly 
desired, he wrote, the friendbhip of the British, and their assistanco in 
restoring peace and order to xVfghanislan; but at the same time, he 
hinted that his obligations to the Russian Government for the hos- 
pitaliiy they had exiondod to him placed him in some doubt as to the 
terms upon wliich our friendship might be accorded to him, and while 
he expressed a desire for the permanent establishment of Afghanistan, 
with our assistance and sympathy, he let it be understood that he 
wished to consider himself under the protection of Russia as well as of 
Great Britain. 

In a verbal message, how'ever, he added that he was ready to cross 
the Hindu Eush to discuss matters with our oilicer.s, and he begged 
that he might be furnished with information as to the * nature of Our 
friendship * and ‘ its conditions.' 

* Abdur Rahman's letter is given in the Ajip<mdix. 
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In answer, Mr. OrilBn was directed to inform Abdur Rahman that 
the relations of Afghanistan to the British and Bnasian Empires was 
a subject the Government of India must decline to discuss with him, 
and to explain that their declared determination had been the exclusion 
of foreign influence and intorference from Afghanistan, a cardinal 
condition * which had at all times and under ail circumstances been 
deemed essential for the permanent security of Her Majesty's Indian 
Empire/ a condition, moreover, which had always been accepted by 
the Government of the Gzor, which hod repeatedly renewed those 
a.asurancos, solemnly given to Her Majesty’s Ministers, that ‘ Russia 
considered Afghanistan as entirely beyond the sphere of her in¬ 
fluence.’* 

Early in April the Mastauli (whom, it will be remembered, I hod 
sent to Ghazni to communicate with the Chiefs, and ascertain their 
ideas and desires as to the future government of Kabul) returned with¬ 
out having aeliieved much success. He had persuadod some of the 
leading men to accompany him as far as Maidan, whence a few repro- 
sontativo.s camo "on to Kabul as bearers of a document signed by 
Mahomed .Tan, twelve other Sirdars, and 189 influential tribesmen, 
setting forth their views and wishes ; but as these were all based upon 
tho restoration of Yakub Khan, thoir proposals could not be entertained, 

Gji the I3th April 1 held a durbar, at which I received this deputa¬ 
tion ; all tile fcjirdars, Chiefs, and maliks of Kabul and many Hazaras 
being present. Mr. Griffin, on the part of the Government, told them 
that Yakub Khan could not be allowed to return to Afghanistan, but 
that the names of any Sirdars, approved of by a largo proportion of the 
people for the Amirship, would bo laid before the Viceroy; that there 
was no intention of annexing Afghanistan, and that there would be no 
occupation of auy places except such as wore necessary for the safety 
of our Indian frontier. They were further inform^nl that the British 
army would bo witlidrawn as soon as the country had settled down 
peacefully and an Amir, amicably disposed towards us, bad been 
selected; but that Kandahar would not again be united to Kabul. 

The effect produced was good. The deputation was greatly dis¬ 
appointed that Yakub Khan was not to be pcrmiiled to return, but all 
present felt that they had received a deiiuite reply. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Sib Don.\ld Stbwabt’s division, which, I have mentioned, it had been 
decided should be sent to Kabul to taJee port in the pacification of 

This letter from the Foreign Seoretaiy to Mr. G riffin is given in fhll in 
t^e Appendix, 
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northern Afghanistan, loft Kandahar^ on the HOth March, and was 
expected to arrive at Ghazni about the 21st April. On the 16th I 
received a letter from Sir Donald, dated six dayr before, asking me to 
send supplies to meet him, 1 , therefore, that some day despatched a 
small column, under the command of Major-General Koss, C.B,, with 
the articles of food required; and as I thought it likely tliat my object 
in sending this force might bo misunderstood, the deputation which 
attended the durbar was told to oxplain matters to tlie Chiefs at 
Maidan, and assure thorn thst tlic advance would bo peaceful unless 
hostilities should be provoked by their own action. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, I thought it quite possible the column would bo opposed, 
for Ijhe news concerning Abdur Ilalmjian’s advent was Ciiusiiig con¬ 
siderable excitement; and whilst the soldiers and a propdrtion of the 
triboKUion were disposed to welcome him as a deliverer, those from 
Wardak and Logar resented his appearance on the scene as putting an 
end to their hopes ot having Yakui) Klian reiTistated. 

With a view, therefore, to prevent the l^ogaris from joining any 
attack which niight be made on General Boss. I seat n party, 1,200 
strong, under (Jokmcl Jenkins, in the direction of Chai asia. 

On the 22nd April Boss reached Sar-i-top, forty* one miles from 
Ghazni; Sir Donald Stewart having arrived that saino day at the latter 
place, heliographic communication was at once opened with him, and 
the welcome news was signalled that Sir Donald had fought an engage¬ 
ment at Alunedkhel on the ItUh, and had been entirely Huccessful. On 
receipt of this intelligence 1 ordered a Royal salute to be fired in honour 
of the victory, the aunouncenioiit of which I hoped might have a 
quieting effect on the excitement which prevailed around Kabul. 

In this I was disappointed. On the evening of the 24th, Jenkins, 
w^ho was encamped at Charasia, heard that he was about to bo attacked 
by the Logaris, under Mahomed Hasan Khan. At once striking his 
tents, and collecting his baggage in a sheltered spot, he ordered a party 
of Cavalry to reconnoitre up the Logar valley, strengthened his piquets, 
and sent ofT an express messenger to inform me of the situatu^n. 

1 immediately despatched Brigadier-General Maepherson to Jenkins’s 
assistance. By 9 am. he had started, with four Mountain guns and 
962 Infantry, followed later by tw'o more guns and a troop of the 3rd 
Punjab Cavalry; and as a support to Maepherson, Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough, with the Cavalry brigade and four Horse Artillery guns, 
was ordered to take up a position half-way between Kabul and Charasia, 

At 1 p.m. on tlie 25th Maepherson arrived on the iiigh ground 
beyond the Bang-i^natoishta gorge, whence ho obtained a good view 
of Jenkins’s position; and seeing that the enemy formed a complete 
semicircle round it, he pushed on. Jenkins hiul stood on the defensive 

* Sir Donald Stewart’s diAision was replaced at Kandahar by troops from 
Bombay. 
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from the early morning, and the Afghans, who had advanced to within 
a couple of hundred yards, were only kept at bay by the steadiness of 
his fire. 

Macpherson first sent back the baggage to Sherpur, so as to free all 
hands for action, and then proceeded to attack the left horn of the 
semicircle. The enemy broke, fell back, and were completely scattered 
by a well-directed Artillery fire; the surrounding hills were speedily 
cleared, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery pursued for four miles. 
Jly four o’clock not a single living Afghan was to be seen ; more than 
200 had been killed, while our casualties were only four killed and 
thirty four wounded. 

I came up just as the figlit wns over; and being sure from the 
decisive character of the defeat that a retirciuent could not he mis¬ 
understood, I ordered the troops to return to Kabul. 

In anticipation of Sir Donald Stewart's arrival, tmd the consequent 
necessity for my making over to him, as my senior, the supreme 
command of the Kabul Field Force, I prepared a report* for his 
infonnation, whirh explained the general military situation in northern 
Afghanistan, and contained a statoment of economic details which 1 
thought would be of use to the Government, and concerning which 
an experience of eighteen months in the field enabled me to give an 
opinion with some confidcncG. 

The strength of the Kabul Field Force at the end of April amounted 
to nearly 14,000 men and thirty-eiglit guns, with 12,500 followers ;f 
besides 16,000 men and thirty guns on the Khyber line, imder the 
immediate command of Major-General Bright. 

Sir Donald reached Kabul on the 6th May. On the same day we 
hoard that the Beaconsfield Admuiistration had como to an end; that 
a new Ministry liad been formed under Mr. Gladstone; that Lord 
Lytton had resigned, and was to be succeeded by the Marquis of 
Bipon; and that the Marquis of Hartington had become Secretory of 
State for India. 

Notwithstanding the pleasure of meeting an old friend in my new 
Commander, that 5th of May was altogether not a happy day for me. 
Lord Lytton’s approaching departure was a source of real sorrow. 
Personally, 1 felt that 1 was deeply indebted to him for the confidence 
he had reposed in me, and for the warm support be hod invariably 
accorded me. I had hoped that he would have had the gratification 
of seeing, while in office, the campaign in which ho was so much 

* The part of the report which deals with economic details is given in the 
Ap^H'iidix ; the military portion is omitted, os it was only intended for Sir 
Donald Stewart’s information at the time. 

t Of these, more than 3,000 wore doolie-bearers, and nearly 8,000 were 
saices of Native Cavaliy regiments, and men belonging to the Transport and 
Other Dcfiartments. 
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interested satisfactorily concluded, and with the prospect of permanent 
results; and 1 dreaded that a change of Crovcrnment might mean a 
reversal of the policy which I believed to be the Best for the security of 
our position in India. Moreover, it was not in human nature to feel 
absolute satisfaction in yielding up the supreme command 1 had so 
greatly delighted in, into the hands of another, even though that otiicr 
was one for whom I had so great a personal regard, and under whom 
I had already served in the field. 

The amalgamated troops were now styled the Northern Afghanistan 
Field Force, and T retained tlic* coiniiiand of the two di\’isions at 
Kabul, with Major-General John Uoss as second in command; while 
Major-General Hills was given the; brigades from Kandahar, which 
now became the third division of the l^'orce. 

The idea in bringing Stewart away from Kandahar was that ho 
should occupy Ghazni and Kabul: that my divisions should operate in 
Kohistan and in the direction of JJuniian ; that General llrighfc should 
move against the <Thilzjus; and tliat a column from Kurani should 
march over the Sliutargardan to Kabul. It was Ifnped tiiat those 
operations would liavo the offset of (juioting the country, and, by tlie 
time they had been carried out, it would bo possible to evacuate 
northern Afghanistan. 

AVith a view to liaviiig iiiv divisions tho’^onglily cfrieient Mud mobile 
for the service they wx*rc expected to perform,! liad largely replenished 
the numbers of my transport animals, which had suffered greatly from 
the strain put upon them in supplying tlie troops with food and other 
necessaries during tlie winter months; they had been continuously at 
work in the most inclement weather, numbers had died, and those that 
remained required to be earefully looked after and given complete 
rest to render them fit for the contemplated operations. Major Mark 
Heathcote, who had taken, at my particular request, the arduous 
charge of this department, wislied to revert to regimental duty, so I 
applied for, and obtained, the services of Lieutenant Colonel K. Jjow* 
as Director of Transport, under whose energetic and intelligent manage¬ 
ment the transport service was rendered as perfect as it was possible 
to make it. In the end, circumstanct's prevented the concerterl move¬ 
ments for which these preparations were made being carried out, but 
1 reaped the benefit of them when later in the year I was required to 
undertake a rapid march to Kandahar, which could not possibly liave 
been successfully accomplished had ray transport not been in such 
admirable condition. 

In order to relieve the great pressure put upon the ConimiBsariat 
Department by having to provide for the increased number of troops 
at Kabul, and with a view to opening up the roads upon which traffic 

Now Major-General Sir Robert Low, G.C.B. 
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had been more or less impeded lor some months, it was considered 
desirable to send a strong brigade towards Maidan, which I accom¬ 
panied, and remained away from Kabul for some weeks. On my 
return, I found a considerable change had token place in the political 
situation. The Mustauh had been deported to India; the corre¬ 
spondence between Abdur Rahman and Mr. Griffin had taken rather 
an unsatisfactory turn, and the Sirdar’s dealings with the leading 
Chiefs and tnbesmen had given cause to fear that, if he came to 
Kabul during uur occupation, it might be as an enemy rather than a 
friend. 

The Mnstaufi w'as a firm adherent of the Sher Ali faction, and, 
finding there was Jio hope of Yakub Khan being reinstated, and that 
wo were negotiating with Abdur Rahman, he had espouatid the cause 
of Yakub’s youngi;r brother, Ayub Khan, and had been proved guOty 
of inciting the Sirdars and Chiefs to oppose ns. For this he w^as very 
properly sent out of Afghanistan; nevertheless, 1 looked upon his 
removal as a misfortune, for it broke up tlio only party that could 
possibly be foriitCd to counterbalance Abdur Raliman, who was astute 
enough to see tiiat the weaker our position became, the more chance 
there was of his being able to got liis own terms from 11 ^. 

From the letters he had written to his friends and relations in 
northeni Afghanistan (the majorit 3 "of which had fallen into our hands), 
it was evident that he was doing all he could to strengthen himself, 
oven at our expense, and that he greatly disliked the idea of Kandahar 
being separated from the kingdom of Kabul. Indeed, in one of his 
coiunuiuicationH to Mr. Grifiin he had made it clear that he expected 
the whole inheritance of his grandfather, Dost Mahomed Khan, to be 
made over to him. 

Tho unceilainty as to the result of the correspondence w'ith Abdur 
Rahman, the rumours in circulation regarding his real disposition and 
plans, and the general excitement throughout the country, suggested 
such grave doubts of the Sirdar’s good faith that, in some quarters, the 
question was seriously discussed whether it might not be necessary to 
break off negotiations with him, and reinstate Yakub Khan, or else set 
up his brother, Ayub Khan, as Amir. 

I myself was altogether opposed to Y^akub Khan’s restoration, and 
as to Ayub Khan, we were in total ignorance of his character and pro- 
divitiea, even if he had been near enough to treat with. It appeared 
to me, moreover, that we had gone too far with Abdur Rahman to 
tlirow him over because, in conformity with Afghan character and 
tradition, he was not running quite Btn|ight. I, therefore, gave it as 
my opinion that we should not change our tactics unless it was found 
impossible to come to terms with him, or unless it was made evident 
on bid nearer approach to Kabul that the majority of his countrymen 
were averse to have him as their Ruler. 
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Soon after this tho situation began to improve, and early in <7uly 
Mn Griffin was able to inform the Governniont of India that *the 
probabilities of a settlement with Abdur KahmAn appear far ipore 
favourable than they did last week. . . ‘ Abdur Raliman has seen 

that we have been fully informed of the game he has been playing, that 
trickery and treachery would not be tolerated, and that, if he intends 
coming to a settlement with us at all, lie must be prepared to accept 
our terms rather than dictate liis own.* 

A few days later a letter w'as received from Abdur Rahman, 
announcing his arrival iu Koliistan. His near approtich, and tlie 
report that he was willing to accept our terms, oxcitod a keen and 
hopeful interest throughout tbe country, for the Afghtuis had at length 
become convinced tliat the only chance of getting rid of us was by 
agreeing to any form of settled government we might establish, and 
they had grown heaiiilv tired of peipotual lighting and of having to 
maintain bands of ghar/is to oppose us, who were eating llieni out of 
house and home. With the exception of the Sher Ali fiw^tion, there¬ 
fore, whose interests wore directly opposed to his, Abdur Rahman's 
advent was welcomed by tho people, and several of the most influential 
amongst them went to meet him. 

Towiirds the end of July Hir Donald fitewart was empowered to con¬ 
clude all political and military arrangements prep:iratf»ry to with¬ 
drawing from northern Afghanistai^. Abdur Rahman w’as to be 
recognized as * Amir of Kabul *; lie was to be provided w ith a sufficient 
number of guns to strengthen effectively his occupation of the city, and 
he was to bo given as n^uch money (within a maximum of ten lakhs) 
as was thought necessary to meet his present w^ants. It was to be 
clearly explained to Abdur Htthnian that the Govermnent of India would 
not engage to give him a regular subsidy, or a continuous supply of 
arms or money, and that after he had taken posHcssion of his capital he 
would have to rely upon his own resources for holding it. There was 
to be no treaty, and all questions of reciprocal engagements between 
the two Governments wrere to be postponed until some settled and 
responsible administration had been consolidated. 

General Stewart was directed to make the best arrangements he 
could writh Abdur Rolmian for the protection of tho tribes and indi¬ 
viduals who had assisted us, and the Sirdar was to be informed that, if 
he desired our goodwill, he could give no better proof of his friendly 
disposition than by his behaviour towards those of his own nation in 
whom the British Government were interested. 

Sir Donald Stewart considered that the best way of giving effect to 
these instructions was to publicly proclaim Abdur Rahman as Amir of 
Kabul; for this purpose he held a durbar on the 22nd July, at which 
the Sirdar’s representatives wore received. Sir Donald, in a few 
words, gave his reasons for summoning them to meet him, and Mr. 

ai 
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Griffin then explained more fully the motives by which the Govern¬ 
ment of India were actuated in acknowledging the claims of Abdur 
Bahman. Immediately after the durbar orders were issued for an 
early rotireincnt. 

I was to withdraw my column by the Kuram route; but being 
anxious to see something of the Khyber line while I had tlie oppor¬ 
tunity, I started off the following day to ride tlirough the Jagdalak 
Pass to Gondomak, whore I was entertained by General Bright and 
his staff. The next day I went on to Jalalabad, and was greatly 
interested in wandering over the place where Sir Uobert Sale in some 
measure redeemed the lamentable failures of the first Afghan war. 

My intention, when I left Kabul, was to ride as far as the Khyber 
Pass, but suddenly a presentiment, which I have never been able to 
explain to myself, made mo retrace my steps and hurry hack towards 
Kabul—ft presentiment of coming trouble which I can only characterize 
as instinctive. 

The feeling was justified when, about half-way betw^ceu Butkhak and 
Kabul, I was ni.et by Sir Donald Stewart and my Chief of the Staff,* 
who brought me tlie astounding news of tlie total defeat by Ayub 
Khan of Brigadier-General Burrows's brigade at ]\Iaiwand, and of 
Lieutenant Clenoral Primrose, f with the remainder of his force, being 
besieged at Kaaidahar. 


GHAPTKR LX. 

For more than six months rumours bad been afloat of Ayub Khan's 
determination to advance on Kandahar; but little attention w*is paid 
to them by the authorities at that place until towards the end of May, 
when a Sirdar, named Slier Ali,J Avho had been a few da\"s before 
formally installed as W*di, or Killer, of Kandahar, informed tlie poli¬ 
tical officer, Lieutenant-Colonel St. John, that the British occupation of 
Kabul had had the effect of bringing about a reconciliation between the 
various chiefs at Herat, who had placed themselves under the leader¬ 
ship of Ayub Khan and induced him to proclaim ajahafL Shcr Ali, 
who e^ndently considered this news authentic, declared his belief that 
his own troops.g who were then engaged in collecting revenue in 

* Oolouel Maegregor and Lieutenant-Colonel Chapman liad changed places, 
the former joining Sir Donald Stew-urt os Chief of-the Stall, and the latter 
taking up the same position with me. 

T Liouteuant-Gencral Primrose succeeded Sir Donald Stewart in command 
of the troo|is at Kandaltar. 

t Sirdar Sher Ali had Wen apiwintcd Governor of Kandahar by the Amir 
Yakub Khan after tho tivaty of Gaiidamak, and hod since assisted Sir Donald 
Stewart in the civil administration of the province. 

^ g Local Native levies. 
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Zainindawar, would desert to Ayub Khan as he approached ICandahar, 
and he begged that a brigade of iiritish soldiers might bo sent to 
Girishk to support him. 

On Ghenoral Primrose comniunicating this information to the Com- 
mander-in-Cijicf in- India, he recommended to the Government that the 
Bombay reserve division, located at Jacobabad, Hyderabad, and 
Karachi, should be mobilized so soon as it became certain that Ayub 
Khan really contemplated this m(»vp, as in his opinion the garrisoii 
at Kandahar would be left dangerously weiik after a brigade had been 
detached for Girislik. 

Ayub Khan's movements, however, were not ascorlainod until the 
27th Juno, when he had advanced halfway to the Helinand; it wart too 
late then to niobili/o troops so far off as Jacobabad, Hyderabad, and 
Karachi with any elianco of their being in time to check his onward 
marcli. The news of his approat^h spread rapidly, and had the most- 
lUsturbing ellect in Kandaliar and its neighbourliood. The Governor's 
authorit^^ daily diminished, and many of the inhabitarits left the city. 

Ayub Khan had with him, when be started froir^ Herat on the 
15th June, 7,500 men and ten guns as the nucleus of an anny, which 
he calculated, as he moved forward, would be strongly reinforced by 
tribesmen, lovies, and ghazis. 

On the 4tli July a brigade, under the coirimand of Brigadier-General 
Burrows, started from Kandahar, and reached tlio Ifolinand on the 
11th, encamping on the near bank of the river opposite Girishk. On 
the further bank Sirdar Sher All’s troops were located, having with 
them six guns. Two days afterwards these troops deserted in a body 
to the enemy, but did not succeed in taking their Artillery with them, 
as Burrows, on perceiving their intention, crossed the river and cap¬ 
tured tlie guns. 

Brigadier - General Burrows's position had now entirely changed; 
instead of there being a loyal force under the AVali, with which to co¬ 
operate and prevent Ayub Khan crossing the Helmand, he found him 
self wdth an inadequate number of troops, the Wall’s men gone over to 
the enemy, and the Wali himself a fugitive in the British camp. The 
Helmand was fordable everywhere at that season, making it easy for 
Ayub to cut ofif Burrows’s retreat; the first twenty-five of the eighty 
miles by which he was separated from Kandahar was a desert, and no 
supplies were forthcoming owing to the hostile attitude of the people. 
Burrows therefore determined to retire to Khushk-i-Nakhud, an im¬ 
portant position haif-w^ay toKancbihar, covering the road from Girishk, 
and where supplies and water were plentiful. 

Burrows reached Khushk-i-Nakhud on the 16th July. On the 22nd 
the Commander - in - Chief in India, who had been inquiring from 
General Primrose whether there were ‘ any routes from the Helmand 
passing by the north to Ghazni, by which Ayub Khan might move with 

81—2 
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his guns,’ telegrnphed 'to Primrose : ‘ You will understand that you 
have full liberty to attack Ayub, if you consider you are strong enough 
to do 80 . Government consider it of the highest political importance 
that his force should be dispersed, and prevented by all possible means 
from passing on to Ghazni.’ 

On the afternoon of the 2Gth information was received by Brigadier* 
General Burrows that 2,000 of the enemy’s Cavalry and a largo body 
of ghasis had arrived at Maiwand, eleven miles off, and that Ayub 
Khan was about to follow with the main body of his army. 

To prevent Ayub Khan getting to Ghazni, General Hnrrows had to 
do one of two things, either await him at Kliushk i*Nakhud, or in¬ 
tercept him at Maiwand. After consulting with C’olonel St. Jolin, he 
determined to adopt the latter course, as he hoped thns to he able to 
deal witli tliO ghazia before they were joined by Ayub Khan. 

The brigade started soon after 6 a.ni. on the 27th. It was encumbered 
by a large number of baggage animals, which Burrows considered 
could not be left behind because of the hostile state of the country, and 
the impossibility/ of detaching any part of his already too simill force for 
their protection- 

At 10 a.ui., when about half-way to Maiwaud, a spy brought in 
information that Ayub Klian hud arrived at that place, and was occu¬ 
pying it in force; General Burrows, however, considered it then too lute 
to turn back, and decided to advance. At a quarter to twelve the forces 
came into collision, and Iho fight lasted until past three.o'clock. The 
Afghans, who, Burrows reported, numbered 26,000, soon outflanked the 
British. Our Artillery expended their ammunition, and the Native 
portion of the brigade got out of hand, and pressed back on the few 
British Infantry, who were unable to hold their own against the over¬ 
whelming numbers of the enemy. Our troops were completely routed, 


and had to thank the apathy of the Afghans in not following them up 

for escaping total annihilation. 



Of the 2,470 men engaged at Maiwand, 934 were killed and 175 

were wounded and missing the remnant struggled 

on throughout the 


KiUed. 

Missi-n^, 

* British officers. 

20 

9 

„ troops . 

... 290 

48 

Native „ . 

... 624 

118 


984 

176 


Total, 

1,109 


Of the regituentat followers 331 were killed and 7 were missing; 455 trans¬ 
port fcJlowers and drivers were rc])orted os killed or missing, but a number of 
these, 1)oiiig Afgharis, probably joined the enemy, 

A large quantity of anit^ and ammunition was lost, including over 1,000 
rifles and carbines, and 600 or 700 swords and bayonets. 
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night to Kandahar, where the 6rst of the fugitives (irrivod early on 
the morning of the 28th. Ihigadier-General Burrows, who had two 
horses shot under him during the engagement, was-amongst the last to 
reach Kandahar. 

This lamentable story imparted to me by Stewart almost took my 
breath away, and we eagerly discussed the situation ns we rode back 
together to Sherpur. It was impossible to predict how the news 
would affect the recent arrangements entered into with Abdur 
Rahman, or what the attitude of the tribesmen would bo; but we 
agreed that, whatever might liappon in our iniiiu diulo neighbourhood, 
the only means of affording speedy relief to the Kaiidaltar garrison 
was by sending a force from Kabul, 

It soon, however, boc.anie appoi'ont, by telegrams received from 
Simla, tJiat the Government were in doubt as to the best course to 
pursue, and looked to Quetta rather than Kabul as the place from 
which Kandahar could be most conveniently and rapidly succoured. 
This was not altogether surprising, for the autlioritios naturally 
hesitated to weaken Kabul until matters had beoi:^ fiiially settled 
with Abdur Rahman, and it was only to be expected that, after what 
had occurred at Maiwand, they should be alarmed at the idea of a 
force being cut off from all communication with India during the four 
weeks, or thereabouts, it would take to roach Kandahar. But there 
was really no alternative, for, as Major-General Phuyre* (commanding 
in Baluchistan) reported,f the troops available for I’ield Service were 
but few in number, it w'ould require at least fiftern days to equip 
them, and there was no organized transport at hand, the animals 
having been sent to distant grazing grounds on account of the scarcity 
of water and forage. 

I knew nothing os to the actual condition of the troops in 
Baluchistan, except that, as belonging to the Bombay Presidency, 
they could not be composed of the best fighting races, and I had a 
strong feeling that it would be extremely unwise to make mo of any 
but the most proved Native soldiers against Ayub Khan's superior 
numbers, elated as his men must be with their victory at Maiwand. 

The disaster to our arras caused, as was to bo expected, considerable 
excitement all along the border; indeed, throughout India the 
announcement produced a certain feeling of xmoasiness—a merd 

201 hoi-scswerc killed, ^nd 1.676 camols, poinVa, 24 mules, 291 donkeys, 
and 79 bullocks, were not forthcoining. 

* Afterwards General Sir Robert Phayre, G.C.B. 

t General Phayre reported ou the 28th July that there were on]y seven 
Native regiments in Baluchistan, three of which were rrauired for the lines 
of comnmnication, leaving only four available for Field Service ; and that a 
battalion of British Iiifanti’y and a batterj' of Field Artillery required for his 
colrnnn were a long way off, Ijeing still in 8ind. 
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surface ripple—but enough to make those who remembered the days 
of the M\itiny anxious for better news from the north. 

To me it seemed of such supreme importance that Kandahar should 
be relieved without delay, and the reverse to our arms retrieved, that 
I made up my mind to communicate my views to the Viceroy through 
the Commander-in-Chiof, in the hope that, wdien he realized that a 
thoroughly efheiont force was ready and willing to start from Kabul, 
he would no longer hesitate as to what was best to do. 

On the Both July, I dined with Stewart, and, leaving his mess-tent 
at an early hour, 1 retired to my own quarters, and wrote out the 
following telegram in cipher, but, before despatching it, 1 showed it to 
Stewart, for, although I knew that his views were in accord with 
mine, I could not with propriety have sent it without his knowledge: 

‘To Major-Geneual Gueavks/ Adjitant-General i\ Ln[»ia, Simi.a. 

‘ KAurL, 

^ ‘ 30th July, 1880. 

‘ Personal and secret. I strongly reconuuend tliat a force be sent iroin this 
to Kandahar. Stewart has organized a very complete one consisting of nine 
i*egiiuents of Infantry, throe of Cavalry, and tlin'c Mtmiitain batlerioa. This 
will suBice to overcome all opposition en route ; it will Iihvo tin* best |K)! 3 t>iblc 
effect on the country, and will be ready to go anywhere on reaching Kandahar, 
being fully eilui}»j'ea in all respects. He ]»roposes seTidiug rne in eoniinand. 

‘ 1 am sure that but few Hoiubay regiments arc able to with Afglians, 
and once the Kabul Field Force leaves this country, the ehaucc of sending a 
thorougldy reliable and woll-e<pii]ipcd column wdll bo lost. Tlie movement, 
of the roinaiiider of the Kabul troops towards India should be siniultarufoiiH 
with the advance of my division towards Kandahar, it Iwing piost desirable 
to limit the area of our responsibilities as soon as possible ; at tlie same time, 
it is im{)orative that w^e should now show our strcngtli throughout Afghanistan. 
The withdrawal, under existing circumstances, of the whole foi*ce from Kabul 
to India would certainly be misunderstood, both in Afghanistan and else- 
whci-e. You need have no fears about my division. It can take care of itself, 
and will reacli Kandahar under the month. I will answer for the loyalty and 
goixl foaling of tlie Native portion, and would propose to inform them tliat, 
as soon as matters have been satisfactorily settled at Kandaliar, they will bo 
sent straight back to India. Show this to LyalL* 

Exaggerated reports of the Maiwand affair being rife in the Kabul 
bazaars, which were daily becoming crowded with armed Afghans 
from Abdur Rahman's camp, and the prospect of troops having to 
leave at ouoe for Kandahar, made it more than ever necessary to 
bring the negotiations with the new Amir to a speedy conclusion. It 
was accordingly arranged that Mr, Grifiin sliould meet him at Zimma, 
about sixteen miles from Kabul. This interview had the happiest 
resirlts, and must have been extremely gratifying to Mr. Griffin, whom 
*iV 0 all heartily congratulated on the successful ending to the Jvery 

* Now Gcjicml Sir George Greaves, G,C.M.G. 
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delicate find iliflicult iiogotiationB wliich he had carried on with so 
much skill and patience. 

Tn taking leave of His Highness, Mr. Griffin mvited him to come 
to the Jlritish comp tlie following day to be received by Sir Donald 
Stewart. Abdur llahman himself was quite willing to come, and 
some of his siipporters were in favour of his doing so, but others 
vehemently opposed the idea, and ‘ swore by their faith they would 
leave him if he persisted.’ After a stormy meeting with his Chiefs, 
the Amir wrote to Mr. Griffin as follows: *If you really wish mo to 
come to you, irrespective of tlie opinion of the people, 1 am quite 
ready to do so. Please write and let me know your wishes, 1 am in 
the hands of ignorant fools, who do not know their own interests, 
good or bad. What can J do 7 1 am most anxious to jncot'you.* 

Upon receipt of this note Stewart decided that it would bo impolitic 
to press for an interview, for instead of fitn*ngtliening the Amir, as 
had been the intention, it was evitlent it would have the opposite 
effect, so the meeting was given up. 

On the morning of th<‘ 8rd August the telegram arrived from Lord 
Eipon, which 1 luul been so anxiously expeciing, authori/ing the 
despatch of a force to Kandahar, and directing tliat I should bo placed 
ill command. 

T heard afterwards that my message to the Adjutant-General was 
received at Simla at a most opportune moment. Jjyall took it without 
delay to Lord Ripon, who from the first had been in favour of a force 
being sent from Kabul, but had refrained from ordering the movement 
in deference to the views held by some members of his Council, whose 
longer experience of India, His Excellency considered, entitled their 
opinions to be treated with respect. 

I set to work at once to organize the column which I was to have 
the great honour of commanding. In this most congenial duty I 
received every possible assistance and encouragement from Stewart; 
he gave me carte-blanche, and I should only have had myself to 
blame if every unit had not been as efficiently equipped as circum¬ 
stances would admit. 

I wished that the force should be composed, as far as possible, of 
those who had served with mo throughout the campaign; but as some 
of the regiments (more especially Native corps) had been away from 
their homes for two years, and had had more tlian their share of 
fighting, besides having suffered heavy losses in action and through 
sickness, 1 considered it right to consult their commanders before 
detailing the troops. With the exception of three, who thought that 
their regiments had been long enough away from India, all, to my 
graat delight, eagerly responded to my call, and I took upon myself to 
promise the men that they should not be left to garrison Kandahar, 
but should be sent back to India as soon as the fighting ceased. 
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"When the several regiments were decided upon, every man not 
likely to stand the strain of prolonged forced marches was weeded 
out, and the scale of baggage, tents, and impedimenta was reduced to 
a minimum.^ 

I had no fear as to the officers and men ably and cheerfully 
performing their part of the task; we had been long enough together 
to enable us thoroughly to understand and trust each othcri and I felt 
that I could depend upon each and all to respond ht^artily to whatever 
call I might make upon them. 

The question of supplies was iny greatest anxiety, and I liad many 
consultations with my experienced Commissariat officer, Major 
Badcock, before 1 could feel sntisfied in this respect. 

The transport, as I have already recorded, was in good order; it 
was fortunate that tlic soldiers luwl been prtictised in loading, leading, 
and tending the animals, for the Afghan drivers deserted to a man a 
march or two from Kabul, and the Hazartis followed theii' example on 
reaching their own country. Sir Donald Stewart's accomit of the 
troubles he had oxicountered during his march from Kandahar was not 
very encouraging, and I should have been glad if I could have taken a 
larger amount of supplies ;t but on this point I had to be guided by 

* Koch British soldier was allowed for kit and canni-c(]ui|)agc, 
including grent-coat and waterpifjof shoot - 
Each Native soldier ------ 

Each public and private follower _ - - . 

Each Enropcati oHicor 

Every eight oflicers for moss . - . - . 

Each stafi-ollicor for otlieo puiqwses - - . , 

Each Native ollicer - - ' - 

t The amount of supplies taken with the force was as follOAvs: 


Foil British Tnoors, 

Breod^stuff - - - - - - o days. 

Preserved vegetables - - - 15 „ 

Tea, sugar, salt, and rum - - - 30 .. 

Fou Nati\t: Tkoops and Followers. 

Flour - - - 5 days. 

and salt - - - 30 ,, 

Emu for spirit-drinking men - - 8 „ 


Sheep, ten days' supply for British troops and four issues for Native 
troo|is, with 20 per cunt, spare. Nearly .5,000 sheep were pur¬ 
chased on the march. N.B.—^Therc arc no horned cattle in 
Afglianistan, except those used for the plough or transport. 

In addition to Die above, a small ivserve of lime-juice, pea-soup, and tinned 
meat waa taken; these proved most useful, and might nave been increased 
with advantage had carnage l>oeii available. 

I gave strict orders that t]ie reserve of bread-stuff, flonr. and sheep waa 
never to be used withont my sanction, and that wherever possible iooA for 


30 lbs. 

20 „ 

10 „ 

1 nnilc. 

1 M 

80 lbs. 
30 
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the number of animals that could be allotted to the column, which 
was necessarily limited, as carrioge had to be provided simultanoously 
for the withdrawal of the rest of the army of occupation. 

The strength of the force placed at my disposal consisted of 9,986 
men of all ranks and eighteen guns, divided into three brigades of 
Infantrj', one brigade of Cavalry, and three batteries of Mountain 
Artillery. There were, besides, o\c*r 8,000 followers* and 2,800 horses 
and gun-nmles. 

It was designated the Kahnl-Kandahar Field Force. 

Major’Cenoral J. lloss, OJi, was given the coitnnand of the Infantry 
division, his three lirigiulier-denerals being Herbert Maepherson, 
T. i). Uaker, and Charles Maegregor. Brigadier-General Hugh 
Gough commanded the Ca\alrv brigade ; Colonel Alured JAhnson the 
Artillery; while Colonel JE, Perkins held the position of (Commanding 
Royal Engineer; Deputy-Surgeon-General J, Hanbury that of Prin¬ 
cipal Medical Officer; and Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. (^hapman, Chief 
of the Statr. 

From the detail of the force given below, f it will b'b seen that there 


the day's cousumptiofi whs to be purebasod. "VVe liad occasionally to trench 
ii])on the resm^e, but we ncjirly made il up at other jilaces, and we arrived at 
Kandahar witli three days' supplies in hand. 

• The followers consisted of: 

Doohfi bearci*s 2,192 

Transport and other departments 4,698 

Private servants, and tiakes of Native (kvaliy 
regiments- 1,244 

Total - 8,134 


t DETAIL OF FORCE. 


1st Infantky 

Bkiuape. 

British, 

Native, 

92nd Highlanders 

■ • 

651 

— 

23rd Pioneeys - 

- 

— 

701 

24th Punjab Native Infantry • 

- 


575 

2nd Gurkhas - 

• V 

— 

501 

Total 

m « 

851 

1,777 

2yD Infantry 

BhI<;AT)K. 

British, 

NUive, 

72nd Highlanders 

* « 

787 

— 

2nd Sikh Infantry 

- 

—. 

612 

3pd Sikh Infantry 

• ^ 

— 

570 

5th Gurkhas 

• 


661 

ToUl 


787 

1,743 
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waB no wheeled Artillery, and that the number of guns was not in pro¬ 
portion to the strength of the other branches. This was my own 
doing; I was pressed to take more and heavier guns, but, after duo 
consideration, I decided that I would only have IVfountain batteries. 
We could not toll how long the Kandahar garrison would be able to 
hold out, so that onr first object must be to reach that place with the 


3ui> Infantky Brujadk. 


Jiritiftk. 

Naiive, 

60th BJflcs, 2nd Battalion 

616 

— 

1.5th Sikhs - . - . . 


6.50 

2.5th Punjab Native Iiil'aiitry - 

— 

620 

4th (jiirkhas . - - . , 


637 

Total - 

616 

1,916 

OWATUIY BrIOADR. 


Brifinh, 

NMvc, 

0th Qnenn’?? Hoyiil Lancei-s 

318 

— 

3nl Bengal Cavalry ... - 

— 

391 

lird IHnijiih (Javalrv ... 

— 

40S 

C('nfinl India llorsr .... 

— 

495 

Total - 

318 

1,297 

Aiii'iM.rjiY Division. 

Bvitkh, 

N(fti iv*. 

Ouns, 

6-8th Koyul Artiilery-^aorew gun« 95 

139 

6 

11-Oth Ib^val Artillery 95 

139 

6 

No. 2 j^louiitain Battery 

140 , 

6 

Tot'd 190 

418 

18 

Total ok Foucftu 

British troops 


2,562 

Native ,, 


7.161 

British officers 


273 

Guns 


18 

Cavalry lioi-scs 


1,779 

Artillery mules 


450 


T\vo hundred rounds of HTnniunitinn were taken for each Infantry soldier: 
seventy rounds were carried by each man, thirty rounds were in reserve with 
the vegunent-, and a luindred rounds in the Field Park. 

Kach Mountain battery Imd: 


Ooiiunon shell 264 

Double shell - - - -60 

Shm}uiftl shell - • -144 

Star shell ■ - ■ - - -24 

Case shot • - • > - *48 


Total 

And thirty rouuds'pei gun in the Field Park. 


.^40 rounds. 
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least x^oasible delay, and wheeled Artillery woiild, in a country where 
there were practically no roads, have only prevented our moving as 
rapidly as we might otherwise have done. - 

I'or the equipment of the force, inclusive of carriage for footsore 
eeddiers* and followers, and allowing ten per ct'iit. spare, more than 
8 ,000t animals were required. 

Fortunately, it turned out that a fair amount of Indian com in the 
ear was almost everywii(jre procurable, which was so nutritious that a 
large majority of tlie Cavalry horses and transport animals reached 
Kandahar in excellent condition. 

Throughout the marcli great difficulties were experienced in pro¬ 
curing food, but they were always overcome, with tho able assistance 
of Afujor ila&Lings and hih political staff,J and by mdans of tiio 
admirable arrangements made by the Coiinuissariatij and Transport! 
otlicers, wlio were quite untiring, and after the longest march, and with 
the prospect of haAmig to start again at an early hour tho following 
morning, had often to work far into the night. 

The Avant of fuel was our chief drawback. We ITad on many occa¬ 
sions to purchase houses and pull them to pieces for the sake of the 
wood to be got out of them, and frequently there was nothing to cook 


* liritish troops wnc allowcil pi>nifs at tlu* rate of 2 p(‘r eeiit. ff>f slrength. 
Xallve tr<K>ps wen' al)(»\vod pfuiies af IIk- rate of 2A [»f‘r cent (if Htn'iigtb. 
Followers were allowed ]toiiies at the rale of’ per fieiit. of sf rengtli. 




\ or 

iwnicji. 

1 

Indian 

)x>nicH, 

Donkeys. 

Camels 

Nunibcr of animals 
left Kabul 

that 

i,rj89 

4,510 ; 

1,244 

, 

912 ; 

fl 

Purch ased during 

marcli^ - 

the 

_ 


1 1 


I 

208 

171 

Nuinl>or of auinials 
iTiached Kandaliar 

that 

1,179 

4,‘^f)3 ; 

1,188 

1,078 

177 

Casualties diu’ing 
march - 

the 

■ 

44r> 

1 

218 ; 

106 

42 , 



J Major E. IToatingB, Captain West Ridgeway, Major Eiiaii Smith, C.S.L, 
and Major M. Prothero. 

§ Major A. Badcock, Captain A. Rind, and Lieutenants C. BMtzgerald, 
H. Hawkes, and H. Lyons Moiitgoineiy. all of the Bengal Staff Corps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Low, Bengal Staff ()orj>s ; Ua]>tain W. ^^nte^, 
SSid Foot; Captains O. H. Eliot iiiul (J. R. Maegregor. Bengal Staff Coryjs; 
Lieutenants L. Booth, iiSnl Foot, H. Elvoraon, 2nd Foot, R. Fisher, 10th 
Hussar?, R. 'Wilson, 10th Hussars, and C. Robertson, 8tli Foot. 


^ With hospital equijmiont. 

^ Only twice had animals to lie taki’ii against the will the owners, and 
on both occasions the matter was aniintblv in the end 
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witli save tiny roots of southernwood, which had to be dug out and 
collected after a long day’s march before the men could prepare their 
food and satisfy their hunger* 

One day's corn was carried by each anillifc.^l in addition to the 
ordinary load, and as far ns Ghazni groin was tolerably plentiful; 
beyond that we had to d<!pGnd for forage 011 the crops still standing. 
At the end of the day's march, certain fields were told off to the 
several brigades; from these all that was required was cut and carried 
away, the fields wore then measured and assessed, and compensation 
was awarded by the political ofiicers, who also adjusted all claims on 
account of wrecked houses, and fruit, vegetables, etc., brought in for the 
troops. 

On Sunday, the 8th August, the force moved into camp by brigades, 
my Hoad-Ciuiirters being with the lirst and third Infiintry brigades at 
Beni ilissar, on the w-ay to the Logar valley, which route I had chosen 
instead of the slightly shorter line by Maidan, on account of the greater 
facility it afforded for supplies. 

Sir Donald Stewart paid us 11 farewell visit in the afternoon, and at 
6 a.tn. the following morning we began the march to Kandahar. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

Bkfore daybreak on the 11th August, as I was starting froiii.camp, I 
received my last commuiiicatiou from the outside world in the shape 
of a telegram from my wife, sent off from a little village in Somerset¬ 
shire, congratulating me and the force, and wishing us all God's speed. 
She had taken our children to England a few months before, thinking 
that the war in Afghanistan was over, and that I would soon be able 
to follow. 

Four days brought us to the end of the Logar valley, a distance of 
forty-six miles. So far the country was easy and supplies plentiful. I 
thought it wise, however, not to attempt long distances at first, that 
both men and animals might become gradually hardened before enter¬ 
ing on the difficult and scantily cultivated ground between Ghazni and 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, where I knew that forced marches were inevitable, 
and that their powers of endurance would be sorely taxed. Moreover, 
it was necessary to begin quietly, and organize some system by which 
confusion in the crowded camping-grounds might ^ avoided, and the 
physical strain upon everyone lightened as much as possible. 

When it is remembered that the daily supply for over 18,000 men 
and 11.000 animals had to be drawn from the country after arrival in 
camp, that food had to be distributed to every individual, that the fuel 
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with which it was cook^jd liud often to be brought from long distances?, 
and tliat a very limited time was available for the preparation of meals 
and for rest, it will readily be understood how essential itwasttat even 
the stupidest follower should bo able to find liis place in camp speedily, 
and that everyone should kjiow exactly what to do and how to sot about 
doing it. 

On the marcli and in the formation of the comps the samo prin 
ciples were, as far as possible, applied each day. The ‘ rouse ’ 
sounded at 2A5 am., and by four o’clock tents had been struck, 
baggage loaded up, and everything wa.s ready for a start. 

As a general rule, the Oavalry covered the movement at a distance of 
about five miles, two of the four reginuints being in front, with the 
other two on either flank. Two of the Infantry brigad(?s came next, 
each accompanied by a Mountain battery; then followed the field 
hos[)itals, Ordnance and lingineer pnrks, treasure, and the baggage, 
massed according to the order in which the brigades were moving. 
The third Infantry brigade with its Mountain battery and one or two 
troops of Cavalry formed the rear guard. • 

A halt of ten minutes was made at the end of each hour, which at 
eight o’clock was prolonged to twenty minutes to give time for a hasty 
breakfast. Being able to sleep on the shortest notice, I usually took 
advantage of these intervals to get a naj), awaking greatly refreshed 
after a few minutes’ sound sleep. 

On arrival at the rcsting-jdace for tlio night the front face of the 
comp was told off to the brigade on rear guard, and this became the 
leading brigade of the column on the Jiext dMy’s march. Thus every 
brigade had its turn of rear guard dut>, wliich was ver^- arduous, more 
particularly after leaving Ghazni, llie troops so employed seldom 
reaching the lialting-ground before six or seven o’clock in the evening, 
and sometimes Gve?i later. 

One of the most troubb somo s of tlio rear gunrd was to prevent 
the followers from lagging b- hind, for it was certain death for anyone 
who strayed from the siiclti v of the column; numbers of Afghans 
always hovered about on the look-out for plunder, or in the hope of 
being able to send a Kaffir, or an almost equally-detested Hindu, to 
eternal perdition. Towards the end of the march particularly, this 
duty became most irksome, for tlie wretched followers were so weary 
and footsore that they bid themselves in ravines, making up their 
minds to die, and entreating, when discovered and urged to make on 
effort, to be left where they were. Every baggage animal that could 
possibly be spared was used to carry the worn-out followers; but not¬ 
withstanding this and the care taken by oificers and men that none 
should be left behind, twenty of these poor creatures were lost, besides 
four Native soldiers. 

The variation of temperature (at times as much as eighty degrees 
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between day and night) was most tryuig to the troope* who had to 
carry the same clothes whether the thermometer was at freezing-point 
at ^wn or at 110'' Fahr. at mid-day* Scardty of water, too, was a 
groat tronble to them, while constant sand-stormB, and the suffoeating 
dust raised by the column in its progress, added greatly to their 
discomfort. 

Daily reports regarding the health of the ^oops, followers, and 
transport animals were brought to me each evening, and 1 made it 
my business to ascertain how many men had fallen out during the 
day, and what had been the number of casualties amongst the 
animals. 

On the 12th August the Head-Quarters and main body of the force 
halted to allow the Cavalry and the second Infantry brigade to push 
on and get clear over the Zamburak Kotal (H,100 feet high) before the 
rest of the column attempted its ascent. This kotal prosentod a 
serious obstacle to our rapid progress, the gradient bemg in many 
places one in four, and most difficult for the baggage animals; but by 
posting staff offio(>)rB at intervals to control the flow of traffic, and by 
opening out fresh paths to relieve the pressure, we got over it much 
more quickly than 1 had expected. 

On the 16th we reached Ghazni, ninety-eight miles from Kabul, a 
place of pecuhar interest to me from the fact that it was for his 
sbaro in its capture, forty-one years before, that my father was given 
the C.B. 

I was met by the Governor, who handed me the keys of the foriress, 
and I placed my own guards and sentries in and around the city to 
prevent collisions between the inhabitants and our troops, and al^o to 
make sure that our demands for supplies were complied with. Up to 
this point we had been fairly well off for food, forage, and water. 

Our next march was across a barren, inhosiutable track for twenty 
miles to a place called Yarghati. On the way we passed Ahmedkhel, 
where Sir Donald Stewart won his victory; the name had been changed 
by the Natives to ^ the Besting-ploce of Martyrs.' and the numerous 
fmidily^overed-in graves testifled to the heavy lossea The 

remains of the few British soldiers, who had been buried where they 
had fallen, had been desecrated, and the bones were exposed to view 
and Boatte^ about. 

At Chardeh, our next halting-plaoe, a eonununioation from Colonel 
Tanner, (kmunonding at Eelat-i-Glulzai, was brought to me by a 
Native messenger; it was dated Hie 12th August, wd informed me 
that Kandahar was closely invested, but that the garrison had supplies 
for two months and forage for fifteen days. 

On the 2lst we arrived at a point thirty miles from Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 
whence we opened heliograidi oommun^tion with that ^aee, and 
were told of an unsnoeeasftd scurtie made from Kandahar five 
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before, in which General Brooke and eight other British officers had' 
been killed. 

On the 28rd Kelat-i-Ghi1zai was reached. The garrison^ had been 
well taken care of by Colonel Tanner, t £Lnd a large quantity of food 
for man and beast had been collected; but I thought it unadvisablo at 
present to continue to hold the place, and have to keep open com¬ 
munication between it and Kandahar, and as I could see no compen¬ 
sating advantage in doing so, I determined to withdraw the troops and 
take them along with me. 

Colonel Tanner's report satisfied me there was no immediate danger 
to be apprehended at Kandahar, so 1 decided to halt for one day; both 
men and animals greatly needed rest after a continuous march of 225 
luilos. 

T had endeavoured to keep the Government of India informed of uiy 
progi'ess by a message from Ghazni, and one from Oba Karoz on the 
IHth August, but neither reached its destination. I now despatched a 
message which was more successful, and was delivered at Simla on 
the 30cU August. It was as follows; 

‘Kei- vr-t-CHu.ZAr, 

Tdrd A 1880, 

‘The force under ray command arrived here this morning. The authorities 
Ht Kandahar having statinl on the 17th instant that they have ubmidant 
supplies and can make forage lost until Ist Heptember, 1 halt to-niorrow to 
rest the trooj»B, and mon^ oaj^ecially the tranRjK>rt aniutals and canipd'olhiwera. 
The force left Ghazni on the 10th, and has marcheri 136 iniks dunug the hwt 
ciglit days ; the troo[»a an^ in go^ health and airirits. From this I nurpr^se 
nuiving by regular stages, so that the men may arrive fresh at Kandahar. I 
liope to be in heliogra]>hic cqniraimicatiou with Kandahar fromRobat, distant 
twenty miles, on the If Gencml rUajTe reaches Takht-i-Pul, I should 

also hope to comniunicate with him and arrange a conibinerl movement ou 
Kandahar. I am taking the Kelat-i-Gliilzai garri.son with me, making t)ic 
Fort over to Mahomed Sadik Khan, a Toki Chief, who had charge of the 
jilace when we arrived in 1879 ; the pi esent Governor, Sirdar Sherindil Khan, 
refuses to Teraain. Wc have met with no opposition during the inarch, anil 
have been able to make satisfactory arraiigcments for supplies, esiicctally 
foiugc, which at this season is jdeutiful. The Cavalry horses and Artillery 
mult>8 in excellent order; our casualties to date are, one soldier 72iia 
HighlandorB, one sep^ 2Srd Pioneers, one 2nd Hikhs, two sefKm 3rd Sikhs 
dejid ; one sepoy 4tn Gurkbas, two seitoys 24th Punjab Native Infanti^, one 
Duffadar Srd Wnjab Cavalry missing ; six carap-followei-s dead, iive missing. 
The mi'fsing men nave, I f^r, >jeen murdered. I telegraphed from Ghazni on 
the 15th, and from Oba Karez on the ISth August.' 

I wrote also to Major-General I^^yre, telling liim of the date on 
which I expected to reach Kandahar, and that il I beard of his being 

* The garriaou consisted of 2 guns of 0/2, Boval Artillery, 145 rifles of 
the 66th Foot, 100 of the 3rd Sind Horse, and the 2ud Baluch Begiinont, 
639 strong 

t Now ucutenant-General Sir Oriel Tanner, K.C.B. 
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anywhere near I would arrange my movements to suit bis, in order 
that the two forces might make a combined attack on Ayub Khan’s 
position. 

As I was afraid the supplies at Kandahar would be insufficient for 
the additional troops about to be collected there,! sent General Phayre 
a memorandum^ of the amount of food required daily by my force, 
and begged him to get pushed up from the rear such articles as were 
more particularly wanted, I pointed out that we were badly off for 
boots, and that the 92nd Highlanders had only one hundred great¬ 
coats fit for wear, which were used by the men on night duties. 

On the 25th we marched to Jaldok, seventeen miles, imd the same 
distance the next day to Tirandaz, where [ received a letter from 
Lieutenant-General Primrose, informing mo that Ayub Khan had 
raised the siego on the 23rd, and was entrenching himself at Mazra, 
beyond the Baba Wali Kotal, in the valley of the Arghandab. 

I awoke on the morning of the 27ih feeling very unw^cll, and booh 
found I was in for an attack of fever. The heat during the day was 
becoming more and more overpowering as we proceeded south, and I 
had lately been feeling somewhat knocked up by it and by exposure to 
the sun. 1 had now to give in for the time being, and was compelled 
to perform the march in a doolie, a most ignominious mode of con¬ 
veyance fur a General on service; but there was no help for it, for I 
could not sit a liorse. 


* Estimate of daily I'equiivnieuta for the Kabul-Kaiidahar Field Force and 


the Kelat-i-Gliilzai garrison 

■ 

• 



Europeans 

• 

- 

- 3,200 

Native troops - 

♦ 

■ 

■ 8,000 

Followera 


- 

J 8,500 

Horses 

- 

. 

2,300 

Transport — yabus 
donkeys 400. 

1,592, 

mules aud {H)nieH 

5,920, camels 400, 

Meat - 

- 


4.000 lbs. 

Bread-stuff 


» * 

40 iruiunds.* 

Vegetables 

• 

• m 

4.000 lbs. 

Kice - 

w 


'800 „ 

ISait - 

w 

« « n 

- l ‘i‘5 M 

SiigJir ' 

* 

. 

000 „ 

Tea 

m 

- 

loO „ 

Rum, 25 per cent, 

• 

. 

80 gallons. 

Atta 

• 

. 

320 inaunds. 

Dali - 



514 .. 

Ghee • 


- • 

m „ 

Salt - 

- 

- 


Grain - 


700 

A. R. BADCOCK, Major, 

KSLAT-T-GHn.ZAI, 

24/A 1880* 


Deputy Comniissaiy-General. 


A maund is equivalent to 80 lbs. 
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That day the 8rd Bengal and 3rd Punjab Cavalry marched thirty- 
four miles to Robat, in order to establiHli direct heliographic com¬ 
munication with Kandahar. Tlie main body halted about half-way, 
when 1 again reported progress as follows : "" 


‘ Shahr-i-8a7a, 

August^ 1880. 

‘ My force arrived here to-day. I received a letter yesterday, dated 2oth, 
from Colonel 8t. John. Ho writes: “The riiiiiours of the a[ipi'(iaclj of your 
force have het u suilieieiit to relieve the city train investiiicut. On Monday 
night the villages ou llie east aiirl soiilli were ahundoiied by their mixed 
ganisons of ghazis and regulars. Yesterday Tuornuig Ayub struck his camp, 
and inarched to a position on tlie Argliaijdah, het\\nen IJaha Wali and Sheikh 
Chela, du(‘ north ol the <‘ity, and separated from it by a range of rooky hilla. 
He has about 4,000 lufaiilry regulai's, six 12-pouiulers aini SbpoiiiiderM 
rifltHl, four H-pouiider sniooth-bine batteries, and one -bpo\m<ler battery, 2,000 
sowars, and perhaps twiee that nuniber ol oi' nhom a tliird liave tirc- 

amiH. TJie Kizilbashes and Kohistanis iii Ins army, abemt 1.200 Infantry 
and 300 Cavalry, olfered to de-=.eit and jaiii us diiectly we made a show of 
attack. They are at last aware of Abilur Kuhmairs succession, hut 1 think 
Ayub will remain uninoIeMed until the ainval of the Kaoul force, provided 
lie wails, wiiieb IS LiidiJx* 1 y. He will, 1 cvpeet, *-iMkc itway noi’th into 
Khalcre/, an wliich lim* a Nigomus [>ui''nJt will give iis liis gniiK. Maclaine, 
Royal Hoi-se ArtilUiry, is still a prisoner ; I aui making t'\ery (^foil to ablnin 
his release, but lain not v<'ry hopc‘lnl ul ‘.iicccsft. 3*l)is monmig, the2btli, 
I nent to the held <»r lh<* unliieky sortie oi lire lOth, and found the bodies <if 
tire imor fellows who till tl»e?(‘, same joitym numlMU-: they vill i>e biin'cd 
this afUiruoon. All tin; wounded are doing well. No signs or tidings of 
i^hayre.*' (jcucral (lougli. with twt» regiiiuuits oJ Cavalry, i.s at Jiolmt; they 
arc in heliographio cDmniunication with Kaiulaliar. (Jeneral Primrose liclio- 
graphs that Ayuh Klian lias cnti'enched his camp at J^aba Wali. The force 
marches foi liobat to-inurrow, Hcveiiteen miles distant from Kandahar/ 


The following day the column joined the two Cavalry regimeatK at 
liobat, where 1 wa.s met by Lieuienant-Colonol St. John, from whom 
1 heard that Ayuii Khan was likely to make a stand. I thought it 
prudent, therefore, tn halt on Sunday, the ‘29th, and divide the last 
tM'entv miles into two short marches, in order that the men and animals 

4/ 

might arrive as fresh as possible, and ht for any work winch might be 
required of them; for should Ayub Khan retire towards Herat, he 
would have to bo followed up. and his army attacked and defeated 
wherever we might overtake him. 

Before leaving Robat, a letter arrived from General Phayre, which 
put an end to all hope of his force being able to co operate with mine, 
for his leading brigade, he wrote, had only just got to the KohjiJc Pass. 
This was to be regretted, but it w'as unavoidable. 1 was well aware 
of the strenuous efforts the gallant Commander had made to relieve 
the beleaguered garrison, and 1 know if co-operation had been possible 
it would hAve been effected. 


32 
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We encamped at Momnnd on the 80th, whence I sent the following 
telegram to Simla: 

‘Myforce arrived here to-day; we march to Kandahar to-monw. General 
Priniroae heliograplis that a letter from Avuh's camp brinOT information that 
the mother of the late Heir-A]>i>arent, Abdulla Jan, with other ladies, haa 
been sent to Zamindawar, Arrival of the young Musa Jan in Ayub’s camp is 
confinned, Hashim Khan is also there. The position is being sti'engthened, 
ospcoially 6n the Fir Faimal side, where two guns have been placed with two 
Tegimonts. From further information, 1 learn that the Baba Wall Kotal is* 
occupied by three regiments and two guns. The Kotal-i-Murcha is held by 
the Kabul regiments, and Ayub’s own camp is at Mazra, where it is said that 
the nuyority of his ^ns are parked, I propose to encamp the Infantry to the 
west of Kandahar immediately under the walls, and the Cavalry under the 
walls to the south. Should 1 hear that Aynh oonteraplatcs flight, I shall 
attack without delay. If, on the contrary, he intends to resist, 1 sliall take 
my own time. The country he is occupying is, from description and map, 
extremely difficult and easily defonsihle, and each separate advance will require 
careful study and reconnaissance to prevent unnecessary loss of life.* 

On the morning of the Slat we marched into Kandahar, just over 
818 miles from ^Kabul. The fever, which bad attacked me rather 
sharply, had left me extremely weak, and 1 was unable to ride tho 
whole way. I got on my horse, however, some distance from Kandahar 
to meet Generals Primrose, Burrows, and Nuttall, who came out to 
receive the column. As we approached the city, the whole garrison 
turned out and gave us a hearty welcome; oflicers and men, Native 
and British, crowded round us, loud in their expressions of gratitude 
for our having come so quickly to their assistance. We, on our side, 
were all anxiety to learn the particulars about Maiwand, how they had 
fared while invested* and all they could tell us of Ayub Khan, his 
position, strength of his army, etc. 

I confess to being very greatly surprised, not to use a stronger ex¬ 
pression, at the demoralized condition of the greater part of the 
garrison there were notable exceptions,f but the general bearing of 
the troops reminded me of the people at Agra in 1857. They seemed 
to consider themselves hopelessly defeated, and were utterly de¬ 
spondent ; they never even hoisted the Union Jack until the relieving 
force was close at hand. The same excuses could nol, however, be 
made for them, who were all soldiers by profession, as we had felt 
inclined to make for the residents at Agra, a great majority of whom 
were women, children, and civilians. The walls| which completely 

* The effective garrison consisted of 1,000 British soldiers^ 3,000 Native 
soldiers, and iilteon Field guns. 

t One and all bore testimony to the unfailing good behaviour and creditable 
bearing of the Boyal Artillery and the Bombay Sappers and Miners, not only 
during the investment, but in the very trying time of the retreat from 
Maiwand. 

t The walls had an average height of 30 feet, and breadth of 15 feet on the 
north and east firontS. 
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Kskn^m^mt were so higU adid,thick as to render, the city 
ahsohMi^y imprh^aUd to any army noikiiq|||iped with a regular siege^ 
trains ^. Scali^iadders had been fey the enemy, and there 

was an idea tlW an liiaBsault would m af^lhptcd; but for British 
soIdieSB to have c&ntemplatod thb possibUity of Kandalior being taken 
fey on /Etgbbn army showed whe^ a misbrablo state of depression and 
demorafeeation they«rcre in. 

I hdted the coh^n for two hours outside the south wall of the city, 
where it was sheltered from the enein;y V fire, Ayub Khan’s position 
being withm long range directly noii;h of Kandahar. 'While the men 
restdd adA breakfasted, and the baggage were being unloaded, 

fed, and watered, 1 went into the citadel to talk iniitters over witli 
General Prmiroae and Colonel 81. John, and inquire whether there 
wae.eufiieient accommodation for the sick men of tuy force, numbering 
940} who needed to bo taken into hospital. The thennometor now 
regtetered lOfi' Fahr, in tents during the day, but the nights ijnere still 
bitteriy cold, and the sudden changt^s of iomperatui;^ were extremely 
ti^yiag to people in bad health. 

On the ad\ico of Ln utenunt-Colonel Chapman, whoso intimate 
aoquid|itance with the neighbourhood of Kandahar, gamed while 
t>ervhig on Sir Donald Stc^wart’s staff, was now most Milunble to me, I 
determiued to take up a position to the west of the city, witli right 
on tha cantonment and luy left touching Old Kandaliar. This enabled 
me to cover the city, ga\e me command of a good supply of water, and 
placed me within striking distance ot Ayub Khan's comp. 

At 10 a.m, the first and third biigades moved ofl and ooeupiod 
Karez Hill, and the nortli-east spur of the hill above Old 
Ki^dsdiar. A few shots were fired at the advance guard from distant 
ortdiardB, and the gi-ound proved to be witliin range of some of the 
^enesziy’s Field-pieces on the Baba Wall Kotal, hut it was a case of 
^^Kofeson’s cho.ee, as water was not to be found any\\bere else at a 
"come-at-able distance. 

Largp numbers of men were to be seen crowning the Baha Wall 
Kot^'and constructing sheHor-treneboh along the crest of the low 
black rld^c, which jutted out in a south-easterly direction from the 
more lofty range on which the kotal is situated. Piquets were immo- 
diatply sent to occupy the northern spur of the Robkeran Hill com- 
mafiOii^ the road to Qundigan, the village of Abbasabad, the Sarez 
Hill;!'tibe. Village of Ghihal Dukhtaran, the greater and lesser Piquet 
Hills, the village of Kolachi, all of which were found to be 

desel^bed. ^ 

l^m a oorsory examination of the ground, I satisfied myself that 
any attempt to carry the Baba Wali Kotal by direct attack must result 
in v/sry severe loss, and I determined to turn it. But before 1 could 
dtieida how this could best be done, it was necessary to ascertain the 
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Btrongtb and precise extent of the Afghan poeition. I therefore 
detailed a small parly,under the command of Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough, to make as complete a reconnaissance as time would 
allow. In the meantime I despatched the following telegram to the 
authorities at Simla: 


‘Kandvhak, 

Augmfj 1880. 

‘The forc(^ under my edmmiind an-ived here this morning without (j[iposi- 
tioii. Knoiny are said U* ht* iu oonsiiJeiuhle strength at Mazra, but tlic ridgo 
of hills which divides Kandahar from the Aighaudab oompletely tiovors their 
Txisition, and at ]U‘<*scnt I have only been able to ascertain that tlie Tlaha Wali 
kola] and ime or tw^o other points f»ii this ridge are held in great strength, 
and tliat lire eneni}" are busily engagf^d iii defi»nsive works. Hennunaissances 
are now Iteiiig coiidueted, and I sliall sooiu I hope, he .sulTicieiitly a<’quaiTited 
with athiirs generally tii eiinhlr me to arrange for an nttaek. Tfie Kandahar 
garrison are in good health : the horses ami transport aniumls appear to be in 
good iomlition. Major V'aiidehiur, 7th Kusiiieis, lias died of his wounds ; the 
nmia ,idi*r of the wounded, both ollu-iu-s and men, are generally doing well. 
Tlio t'Oops from lji[abul are in famous health and s]iirils. Tlic assurance of 
the safety of this garrison enalded eoinjwratively short marclu'S to be made 
from Keiat-i-tthilzai, whieh miicli ])eiielited both men and animals. The 
Cavalry horses ami Artillery mules art» iti excellent iMuidilion, and the trans¬ 
port (uiitiiala arc, as a rule, in very fair ruder. tJeueral IMninwe has arranged 
for the .siek of the h»ree from Kabul Ixdng aeeojun)i»diited inside, the city ^ 
iiuiny of the eases art* sore feet; none arc serious. To-morrow .he telegnrjih 
line towards India will eommenee to be re-eoustnieted, and astieneral Pliayi-o 
is probably 011 this side of tlie Kolijak to-day, thnmgh coimiiunieatiou .should 
soon bo restored.' 


The reconnaissance, whieh started at 1 p.iu„ proceeded towards the 
high ground immediately above the villages of Gundigan and Murghan. 
Here the Infantry and guns were halted, while the CaValry advanced 
between two or three miles, avoiding the iiuiuorous orchards and en¬ 
closures, and coming out in front of Pir Poimal, which was found to 
be strongly entrenched. 

As soon as the enemy's fire along this line had been drawn, the 8rd 
Bengal Cavalry fell back, admirably handled by their Commandant, 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Mackenzie, lu the meantime, two guns of 
No. 11 Battery 9th Brigade were brought into action, partly to test the 
range^ and partly to check the enemy, who were passing rapidly into 
the gardens near Gundigan. The Infantry and Artillery then retired 
within the line of piquoto, and the moment they began to fall back the 
Afghans came after them in great strength; they wero so persistent 
that 1 ordered the whole of the 3rd Brigade and part of the 1st Brigade 
under arms. The enemy, however, wero unable to come to close 
quarters owing to the bold front shown by the 15th Sikhs, under the 


* Two Boyal Artillery guns, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, and 15th Sikhs. 
Lientenant'Oolonel Chapman aooomponied the party, and was of great 
asdetanoe to Biigudier-G^eral Goufi^. 
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conimancl of Lieutenant-Colonel Hennoeay, and before dark tbo troops 
were all book in camp, with a loss of five men killed and fifteen 
wounded. 

From the information obtained by this reconnaissance, I found that 
it was quite practicable to turn the Afghan right, aud thus place myself 
in rear of the Baba AVali range; I decided, therefore, to attack the 
position the following morning. It was too close to our camp to risk 
delay. Moreover, T knew that the retrograde movement of Gough's 
small body would be construed into a defeat by the enemy, who, if we 
did not move at once, would assuredly think that we were afraid to 
take the initiative, and would become correspondingly bold. 

1 accordingly issued orders for the troops to breakfast at 7 a.tn., and 
for one day's cooked rations to hi^ carried by the Infantry and two 
days by the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Brigades were to be in 
position by eight o'clock, tents being previously struck and the baggage 
stored in a walled enclosure. 

The night passed quietly except for occasional bursts of musketry 
along the line of piquets to the west, showing tbnt*the Afghans were 
holding the villages they had occupied tlie previous evening. 


CHAPTKR TjXIT. 

Thk next morning, the 1st September, in accordance with instructions 
from Simla, 1 assumed coioiYiand of the army in southern Afghanistan. 
There was no return to show the strength or composition of General 
Phayre's column, but the troops at Kandahar all told now amounted 
in round numbers to B,BOO British and 11,000 Native soldiers, with 
36 guns. 

An hour before daybreak the whole of the troops were under arms, 
and at 6 a.m. 1 explained to Generals Primroso and Boss and the 
ofiicers commanding brigtules the plan of operations. Briefly, it was 
to threaten the enemy’s left (the Baba Wali Kotal), and to attack in 
force by the village of Pir Paiinal. 

The Infantry belonging to the Kabul column, upon whom devolved 
the duty of carrying the enemy's position, were formed up in rear of 
the low bills which covered the front of our camp, their right being at 
Piquet Hill and their left resting on Chitral Zina. The Cavalry of the 
Kabul column were drawn up in rear of the left, ready to operate by 
Gundigan towards the head of the Arghandab, so as to threaten the 
rear of Ayub Khan's camp and his line of retreat in the direction of 
Girishk. Four guns of E Battery Royal Horse Artillery, two companies 
of the 2—7tb Fusiliers, and four companies of the 28th Bombay Infantry, 
were placed at the disposal of Briga^er-General Hugh Qongb, whose 
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ordors were to occupy with these troops thn position above Gnndigan, 
which had been so useful during the previous day's reconnaissance, 
and to push his Cavalry on to the Arghandab. 

Guards having been detailed for the protection of the city, the 
remainder of Taoutenant-Gcnoral Primrose's troops were ordered to 
be disposed as follows : Brigadier-General Daubeny's brigade to occupy 
the ground between Piquet Hill and Chitral Zina as soon as the 
Infantry of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force advanced to the attack. 
The remnant of Brigadier-General Burrows’s brigade, with No. 5 
Battery, 11th Brigade Eoyol Artillery, under Captain Hornsby, and 
the Cavalry under Brigadier-General Nuttall, to take up a position 
north of the cantonment, from which the dO-pounders could be brought 
to bear on the Baba Wali Kotal. wliilo the Cavalry could watch the 
pass, called Kotal-i-Murcha, and cover the city. 

From an early hour it was clear that the enemy contemplated an 
olfensive movement; the villages of Gundigan and Gundi Mulla 
Sahibdab wore being hold in strength, and a desultory fire was brought 
to bear on tlie British front from the orchards connecting these two 
villages and from the Baba Wall Kotal. 

The Bombay Cavalry moved out at 7.30 a.m., and Daubeny's 
brigade at eight o’clock. Burrows’s troops followed, and shortly after 
9 a.ui., their disposition being completed, Captain Hornsby opened fire 
upon the kotal, which was one mass of gJiazis. 

This feint, made by General Primrose’s troops, having had the 
effect I had hoped, of attracting the enemy’s attention, I gave the 
order for Major-General Boss to make the real attack with the let and 
2nd Brigades of his dirision. The 3rd Brigade, under. Brigadier- 
General Maegregor, I placed in front of the village of Abbasabad, 
with the double object of being a reserve to the Ist and 2nd Brigades 
and of mooting a possible counter-attack from the Baba Wali Kotal. 

Boss’s orders were to advance against Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, 
capture the village, and then drive the enemy from the enclosures 
which lay between it and the low spur of Pir Paimal hill. This duty 
he entrusted to Brigadier - General Maepherson, and he directed 
Brigadier-General Baker to advance to the west, to keep touch with 
the Ist Brigade, and to clear the gardens and orchards in liis immediate 
front. 

Greig’s 9-pounder and Eobinson's 7-pounder (screw gun) batteries 
covered the attack on Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, which was made by the 
2nd Gurkhas, tmder Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Battye, and the 92nd 
Highlanders, under Lieutenant-Colonel G. Parker, supported by the 
28rd Pioneers, under Lieutenant-Colonel H. Collett, and the 24th 
Punjab Infantry, under Colouef F. Norman. The village was carried 
with the utmost gallantry, Highlanders and Gurkhas, always friendly 
rivals in the race for glory, by turns outstripping each other in their 
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efforts to be first within its walls* The enemy sullenly and slowly 
withdrew, a goodly number of ghazis remaining to the very last to 
receive a bayonet charge of the 92nd. Meaniidiile, Baker's troops had 
boon threading their way through the narrow lanes and loop-holed 
enclosures which lay in the line of their spirited attack; the resistance 
they encountered was most stubborn, and it was during this advance 
that the 72nd lost their dashing Commander, Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Brownlow,*^ Captain Frome, and Lance-Sergeant Cameron, the 
latter a grand specimen of a Highland soldier. 

In the 2nd Brigade, the 72nd Highlanders and the 2Dd Sikhs bore 
the brunt of the fighting; they were the leading battalions, and 
frequently had to fix bayonets to carry different positions or to check 
the desperate rushes of the Afghans. ^ 

After continued and severe fighting, both leading brigades emerged 
at the point of the hill close to Pir Paimal, and, wln^eling to their right, 
they pressed rapidly on, sweeping the enemy through the thickly- 
wooded gardens which covered the western slopes, until noon, when 
the whole of Pir Poimal was in our possession.f * 

During the early part of the advance the Afghans collected in great 
strength on the low hills beneath the Baba Wali Kotal, evidently pre¬ 
paring for a rush on our guns ; their leaders could be soon urging them 
oil, and a portion of them came down the hill, but the niaiti body 
apparently refused to follow, and remained on the crest until the 
position was turned, when they at once retreated. 

Having become assured of General Boss’s complete success, and 
seeing that there was now no necessity for detaining Maegregor’s 
(the 3rd) brigade to meet a counter-attack, I pushed on with it to join 
Boss, who, however, knowing how thoroughly he could depend upon 
his troops, without waiting to be reinforced, followed up the retreating 

* Brownlow’s death was a great loss, for throughout the war he liad 
frequently distinguished himself as a leader™ at the Peiwar Kotal, duiing the 
operations round Kabul, and notably on the 14th December, when ho won 
the admiration of the wliole force by his bnlJiaut conduct in the attack on 
the Asmai heights. 

t The following Native officers, British and Native non-ooniniissioned 
officers, and Native soldiers were brought forward as having been \ery con- 
8})icaous during this part of tlie fig' 

Colour-Sergeant G. Jacobs - 
Colour-Sergeant R. Lauder - 
Lance-Cor^ral J. Gordon - 
Subodar-MajoT Gurbaj Sing 
Jemadar Alla Sing • 

Naick Dir Sing 
Sepoy Hakim 
Sejwy Tty Sing 
Sepoy Pertap Sing - 
Sepoy Bir Snig 


;ht; 


72nd Highlanders. 




tt 


2nd Sikhs. 
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foe, imtil he reached an entrenched position at the other side of the 
Baba Wali Kotal, where the Afghans made another most determinod 
stand. Qhazis in large numbers flocked to this spot from the rear, 
while the guns on the kotal were turned round and brought to bear on 
our men, already exposed to a heavy Artillery Are from behind the 
entrenched camp. 

It now became necessary to take this position by storm, and recog¬ 
nizing the fact with true soldierly instinct, Major White, who was 
leading the advanced companies of the 92ad, colled upon the men for 
just one charge more‘to close the business.* The battery of screw 
guns had been shelling the position, and, under cover of its fire and 
supported by a portion of the 2nd Gurkhas and 23rd I’ioneers, the 
Highlanders, responding with alacrity to their leadcr*s call, dashed 
forward and drove the enemy from their entrenchinontB at the point 
of tho bayonet.* 

Major White was tho first to roach the guns, being closely followed 
by Sepoy Indorbir Lama, who, placing his rifle upon one of them, 
exclaimed, * Captured in the name of the 2nd (Princo of Wales* Own) 
Gurkhas!' 

Whilst the Ist Brigade was advancing towards the last position, a 
half-battalion of the Hrd Sikhs (belonging to the 2nd Brigade), under 
liieutenant-Colonel G. Money, charged a body of Afghans and captured 
three guns. 

The enemy were now absolutely routed, but, owing to the nature of 
the ground, it was impossible for General Boss to realize how complete 
had been his victory, and he fully expected that the enemy would take 
up a fresh position further on; he therefore ordered the Ist and 2nd 
Bxigades to lialt while they replenished their ammunition, and then 
proceeded for about a mile, when they suddenly come in sight of Ayub 
Khan’s enormous camp. It was entirely deserted, and apparently 
stood as it had been left in the morning wdien the Afghans moved out 
to the attack. With his comp was captured the whole of Ayub Khan's 
Artillery, thirty-two pieces, including our two Horse Artillery gunsf 
which had been taken at Moiwand on the 27th July. 

* Daring this ongagemont the following officers and men s^iecially 
remarked lor their gallantry : 

Major G. ^nite ... - 92nd Highlanders. 

Lieutenant C. Douglas - ,, „ 

Cor|x»ral William McGillvray ,, 

Private Peter Grieve ,, ,, 

Private D. Grey 

Major Sullivan Beoher - 2na Gurkhas. 

Ha^aldar Gopal Borah ,, ,, 

Sepoy Inderbir Lama „ „ 

Sepoy Tikaram Kwas - m 

t These guns were presented to like by the Indian Guvemment, and are now 
at the ibiyal Hospital Dublin. 
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Farther porsuit by the Infantry being valneleBs, the Ist and 2nd 
Brigades halted on the for side of Mazra, where 1 with the 8rd Brigade 
shortly afterwards joined them. 

Brigadier-Oeneral Hugh Gough* having satisHed himself as to the 
security of our left dank* scouted as far as Kohkeran, and then pro¬ 
ceeded with the Cavalry of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force to execute 
the extended movement entrusted to him. IIo crossed the Arghandab, 
and pushed round to get in front of the line of the enemy's retreat 
towards Kbakrez* Some ghazis and Irregular Afghan troops wore 
overtaken, but no Kegular regiments were met with, the soldiers 
having, as is their custom, quickly divested themselves of their 
uniform and assumed the garb of hai'mlcss agriculturists* 

Ayub Khan liimself had fled early in the day with' his prineipol 
Sirdars. 

As 1 rode into the abandoned camp, 1 was horrified to hear that tlie 
body of ^laclaine, the Horae Artillery officer w'ho had been taken 
prisoner at Maiwand, was lying with the throat cut about forty yards 
from Ayub Khan's own tent. From what L could leUrn, the latter had 
not actually ordered the murder, but as a word from him w'ould liave 
prevented it, he must be held responsible for the assassination of an 
officer who had fallen into his hands as a prisoner of war. 

Our losses during the day comprised : killed, 8 Tlritish officers,* 
1 Native officer, and 86 men; wounded, 11 British officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 195 men, 18 of whom succumbed to their wounds. It 
was difficult to estimate the loss of the enemy, but it must have been 
heavy, as between Kandahar and the village of Pir Paimal ahme 
600 bodies were buried by us. 

With the exception of the 1st Brigade, which remained at Mazra for 
the night to protect the captured guns and stores, the troops all re¬ 
turned to camp before 9 p.m.f 

Utterly exhausted as I was from the hard day's w^ork and the 
weakening effects of my late illness, the cheers with which I was 


* The third British officer killed was Captain Straton, 22nd Foot, Super¬ 
intendent of Army Signalling, a most accomplished officer, under whose direc¬ 
tion signalling os applied to Field Service reached a wonderful pitch of 
perfection. His energy knew no difficulties, and his enthusiasm was beyond 
praise. 

t The ammunition expended by the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force on the 
31st August and 1st September was: 


Gun 


Mownds, 

102 


/ Shrapnell shell 
1 <3orniiion 


78 

24 


Bi.. . . . 67,7.5 

and in addition 313 rounds were fired by the ArtiUeiy and 4,971 rounds by 
the Infantry of the Kandahar Garrison. 
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greeted by the troops as T rode into Ayub Khan’s camp and viewed the 
dead bodies of my gallant soldiers nearly unmanned me, and it was 
with a very big lump in my throat that I managed to say a few 
words^of thanks to each corps in turn. When I returned to Kandahar, 
and threw myself on the bed in the little room prepared for me, 1 was 
dead-beat and quite unequal to the effort of reporting our success to 
the Queen or to the Viceroy, After an hour’s rest, however, knowing 
how anxiously news from Kandahar was looked for both in England 
and India, I managed to pull mysolf together sufiiciently to write out 
and despatch the following telegram ; 


‘ Kan DA If 

‘l.'rf SepteriiheTy 1880 (^1 p.m.). 

‘Ayub Khan's army was to-dayTlcfeated and completely dispersed with, I 
hope, comparatively slight loss on our side ; liis cai)i[» was captured, the two 
lost guns of hi IJattery, B Brigade Royal Horse Artillery were recovered, and 
several wheeled guns of various calibre f( 11 to the splendid Infantry of this 
f(H'ci); the Cavalry are still in piii'suit. Our casualties an*: ii2nd Foot, 
Captain Straton, killed ; 7‘2nd Highlandera, Lieutenaut-Cttlonel Browulow, 
Captain Frome, kitled, Captaiti Murray and Lieutenant Monro, wounded, 
7 men killed, 18 wouniled ; D2nd Highlandei-s, Lieutenants Meuzies and 
Donald Stewart wounded, 11 men killed atid 89 wounded ; 2ntl Gurkhas, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Battye, and 2nd Sikhs, Major Slater wounded. It is at 
present impossible to ascertain tlie casualties amongst the Native troo]is, 
hut I have no reason to In'lieve they arc exce^ssive ; full details will be tele¬ 
graphed to-iuorvow. The finite recently murdered remains of liiouteuant 
Maclaine, Royal Horse. Artillery, were found on the arrival of the British 
troops in Ayub Khan's camp. Ayub Khan is supposed to have fled towards 
Herat.’ 


It can easily be imagined with what an intense sense of relief I 
awoke on the morning of the 2nd September—the march had ended, 
Kandahar had been relieved, Ayub Khan’s army had been beaten and 
disporsedf and there was an adequate force in southern Afghanistan 
to prevent further disturbances. 

Amongst the innumerable questions of detail which now confronted 
me was the all-important one, and that which caused me greatest 
anxiety, of how the large body of troops hastily concentrated at Kan¬ 
dahar, and for which the produce of the country was quite inadequate, 
were to be fed. 

No supplies and very little forage were procurable between Quetta 
and Kandahar, and in the neighbourhood of the latter place there was 
now hardly anything in the shape of food for man or beast to be had 
for love or money, the resources of this part of the country having been 
quite exhausted. Belief could only be obtained by reducing the 
number of mouths to be fed, and with this object 1 scattered the 
troops in different directions, to posts as for distant from each other as 
possible, consistent with safety; and in accordance with my promise 
^to the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force, that they should not be required 
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to garrison Kandahar when the fighting was at an end, I arranged to 
despatch without delay to India the corps which had conic with me 
from northern Afghanistan. ** 

One column proceeded to Maiwand to inter the bodies of our soldiers 
who fell on the 27th July. Tho Cavalry brigade moved with a number 
of sick men and transport animals to Xohkeraii. Maegregor's brigade 
started for Quetta on the 8th, and was followed soon after by Baker's 
and Maephorson’s brigades. I accompanied Maegregor in tho hope 
that the change to Quetta (whore I remained about a month) would 
pick me up, and enable me to meet Lord Ripon's wish that I should 
retain the command in southern Afghanistan until i^omv satisfactory 
settlement could be arrived at. 

Before leaving Kandahar I issued arm^rdcr thanking all rauks of the 
Kabul-Kandahar Field Force for the work they liad so nobly performed, 
and I had the gratification of acknowledgmg, on their behalf and my 
own, congratulatory messages from the Queen, the Duke of Cambridge, 
tho Marquis of Ripon, and many others. On the w&y to Quetta 1 had 
the further gratification of being informed by the Wceroy that Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to make me a (i.C.B., and to 
appoint me Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Aniiy. 

1 now heard that Abdur Rahman had been bnallv nominated Amir 
of Kabul on the 10th August, and that immediately after tho ceremony 
of installation Sir Donald Stewart had marched the whole British force 
of 6,678 men of all arms out of Kabul on their return to India, Sir 
Donald left Peshawar to take np liis appointment of Military Member 
of Council at Simla on the 31 st yVugust, and by the 7th September the 
last of his troops had arrived at the former place, except one brigade 
left as a temporary measure in the Khyber Pass. 

At Quetta I stayed with Sir Robert Sandeman, the capable Resident, 
who by his great personal influence had done much to allay excitement 
amongst the tribes, and to prevent serious trouble in Baluchistan and 
along the border. I had never before been to that part of the frontier, 
and I was greatly impressed by the hold Sandeman had obtained over 
the country; he was intimately acquainted with every leading man, 
and there was not a village, however out of the way, which he bad not 
visited. ^Sinniman sahib,' as the Natives called him, had gained 
the confidence of the lawless Baluchis in a very remarkable manner* 
and it was mainly owing to his power over them that I was able 
to arrange with camel contractors to transport to Quetta and Kandahar 
the huge stocks of winter clothing, medical comforts, grain, and the 
various requirements of an army in the field, which had been brought 
by rail to Sibi, and had there remained for want of transport to take 
thorn further on. 

As the change to Quetta did not benefit me, and as I found that, 
owing to indifferent health, I was unable to carry on my duty with 
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satisfaction to myself, I applied to be relieved. My request was acceded 
to, and 1 started on the 12th October for India. 

Biding through the Bolan Pass I overtook most of the regiments of 
the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force marching towards Sibi, thence to 
disperse to their respective destinations. As 1 parted with eskch corps 
in turn its band played ^ Auld Lang Syne,’ and I have never since 
hei^rd that memory stirring air without its bringing before my mind's 
eye the last view 1 had of the EabuLKandohar Field Force. I fancy 
myself crossing and re-crossing the river which winds through the 
pass; I hear the martial beat of drums and plaintive music of the 
pipes; and I see Riflemen and Gurkhas, Highlanders and Sikhs, guns 
and horses, camels and muleS) with the endless following of an Indian 
army, winding through the narrow gorges, or over the interminable 
boulders which made the passage of the Bolan so difficult and weari¬ 
some to man and beast. 

I shall never forget the feeling of sadness with which I said good-bye 
to the men who had done bo much for me. 1 looked upon them all, 
Native as well British, as my valued friends. And well I might, for 
never had a Commander been better served. From first to last a grand 
spirit of camaraderie"^ pervaded all ranks. At the Peiwar Eo^, at 
Charasia, and during the fighting round Kabul, all were eager to close 
with the enemy, no matter how great the odds against them. Throughout 
the march from Kabul all seemed to be animated with but one desire, 
to effect, cost what it might in personal risk, fatigue, or discomfort, the 
speedy release of their beleaguered fellow-soldiers in Kandahar; and 
the unflagging energy and perseverance of my splendid troops seemed 
to reach their full height, when they realized they wei^e about to put 
forth their strength against a hitherto successful enemy. Their exem¬ 
plary conduct, too, under circumstances often of the most trying nature, 
cannot be praised in terms too strong or too full. Notwithstanding the 
provocation caused by the cruel murder of any stragglers who fell into 
the hands of the Afghans, not one act infringing the rules of civilized 

* The 72nd Highlanders and 6th Gurkhas wej-e brigaded together through¬ 
out the campaign, and at their return to India the latter regiment presented 
the former with a shield bearing the following inscription ; 

FROM THB 

MEN OF THE 6th GUEKHAS 

TO THE 

MEN OF THE 72x0 (DUKE OF ALBANY'S OWN) HIGHLANDEES 

IN KEMEMBRANCB OF 

The Afghan Campaign, 1878 to 1880. 

The gift was entirely spontaneous, and was subscribed for by the Native 
officers, non-conuniasioned officers, and men. 

In r^m, the non-commissioned officers and men of ike 72nd gave the 6tl) 
Gurkhas a very handsome ebony, silver-mount^ Dram-Miyor's stiff. 
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warfare was committed by my troops. The persons and property of 
the Natives were respected, and full compensation for supplies was 
everywhere given. In short, the inhabitants jof the district through 
which we passed could not have been treated with greater consideration 
nor with a lighter hand, had they proved themselves friendly allioB, 
and the conduct of the troops will ever be to mo as pleasing a memory 
as are the results which they achieved. 


CHAPTEE LXIIT. 

On the 15th October I handed over luy command to ^lajor-Goneral 
Phayre, and started for England, making, by the desire of the Viceroy, 
a diversion to Simla, wheru Lord Eipoa received me most kindly, and, 
to my great pride and pleasure, delivered to me a letter from the 
Queen-Empress, written by Her Majesty's own hand, which conveyed 
in the most gracious terms the Queen's satisfaction»at the manner in 
which the service entrusted to me had been performed, thanks to ‘the 
brave officers and men under my command,’ sorrow ‘ for those of her 
gallant soldiers who fell for Queen and country,’ luid anxiety for the 
wounded. Her Majesty also wrote of ‘ the thrill of horror ’ with which 
the news of the fate of Lieutenant Maclaine had been received, and 
concluded with words of hope that my own health and that of the 
troops would remain good, and that success might attend us * till the 
blessings of peace are restored.' 

A gracious letter, truly! And to me a deeply appreciated reward 
for what I had been able to do. 

I landed at Dover on the 17th November. The reception J met with 
from my countrymen was as enthusiastic as it was unexpected and 
gratifying. After an absence of twelve years there must almost always 
be more or less of sadness mingled with the pleasure of the home¬ 
coming, and two vacant places in my family circle—those of my father 
and sister—cast a deep shadow upon what would otherwise have been 
a most joyous return, for my mother was alive to welcome me, and 1 
foxmd my children flourishing and my wife well, notwithstanding all 
the anxiety she had undergone. 

I was feted and feasted to almost an alarming extent, considering 
that for nearly two years I hod been restricted to campaigning diet; 
but it surprised me very much to find that the kind people, by whom I 
was BO greatly honoured, invariably appeared to think the march from 
Kabul to Kandahar was a much greater performance than the advance 
on Kabul the previous autumn, while, to my mind, the latter operation 
was in every porticula^;^ more difficult, more dangerous, and placed 
upon me aa the Commander infinitely more responsibility The force 
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with which I started from Euram to avenge the massacre of our 
fellow-countrymen was little more than half the strength of that with 
which T marched to Kandahar. Immediately on crossing the Shutar- 
gardan I found myself in the midst of a hostile and warlike people, 
entirely dependent on the country for supplies, heavily handicapped by 
wont of transport, and practically as completely cut off from communi¬ 
cation with India as I was a year later on the march to Kandahar. 
The Afghans* fanatical hatred of Europeans had been augmented by 
their defeats the year before, and by the occurrences at Kabul, and they 
looked upon my small column as a certain prey delivered into their 
hands by a sympathizing and all-powerful Allah. 

Before mo was Kabul, with its large and well-equipped arsenal, 
defended by an anny better organized and more highly trained than 
that possessed by any former Ruler of Afghnnistaii. On all sides of me 
were tribesmen hurrying up to defend the approaches to their capital, 
and had there been on our part the smallest hesitation or delay, we 
should have found ourselves opposed by as formidable a combination 
as we had to deaf with two months later at Sherpur. Nothing could 
then have saved the force, not one man of which I firmly believe 
would have ever returned to tell the tale in India. Worse than all, I 
imd in luy own camp a traitor, in the form of the Amir, posing as a 
friend to the British Government and a refugee seeking our pro¬ 
tection, while he was at heart our bitterest enemy, and was doing 
everything in his power to make my task more difficult and ensure our 
defeat. 

The march to Kandahar was certainly much longer, the country was 
equally unfriendly, and the feeding of so large a number of men and 
animalB was a continual source of anxiety. But I had a force capable 
of holding its own against any Afghan army that could possibly be 
opposed to it, and good and sufficient transport to admit of its being 
kept together, with the definite object in view of rescuing our besieged 
countrymen and defeating Ayub Khan ; instead of, as at Kabul, having 
to begin to unravel a difficult political problem after accomplishing the 
defeat of the tribesmen and the Afghan army. 

I could only account to myself for the greater amount of interest dis¬ 
played in the march to Kandahar, and the larger amount of credit 
given to me for that undertaking, by the glamour of romance thrown 
around an army of 10,000 men lost to view, os it were, for nearly a 
month, about the fate of which uninformed speculation was rife and 
pessimistio rumours were spread, until the tension became extreme, 
and the corresponding relief proportionably great when that army re¬ 
appeared to dispose at onoc of Ayub and his hitherto victorious troops. 

I did not return to India until the end of 1881, six weeks out of 
these preoiouB months of leave shaving been spent in a wild-goose 
chase to the Gape of Good Hope and back, upon mj being nominated 
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by Mr. Gladstone's Government Governor of Natal and Commaiidor 
of the Forces in South Africa, on the death of Sir Gcorf^o Colley and 
the receipt of the news of the disaster at Majgba Hill. While I was 
on my way out to take tip my coiinnand, peace was made with the 
Boers in the most marvellously rapid and unexpected manner. A 
peace, alas I ‘ without honour,’ to which may be attributed the recent 
regrettable state of affairs in the Transvaal—a state of affairs which 
was foreseen and predicted by many at the time. My stay at Cape 
Town was limited to twenty-four hours, tho Govermnent being 
apparently as anxious to get me away from Africa as they had been 
to hurry me out there. 

In August I spent three very enjoyable and instructive weeks ns 
the guest of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while 
the maIlceu^^:ee at Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein were taking 
place. 

Shortly before leaving England for Madras, I was asked by Mr. 
Childers, tho then Secretary of State for W^ar, whether I would 
accept tho appointment of QuartermaRtcr-Gonerak at the Horse 
Guards, in succession to Sir Garnet Wolseley. Tho offer, in sonjc 
ways, was rather a temptation to me, for I hod a great wish to take 
pai't in tho administration of our army; luid had it been made 
sooner, before tuy arrangements for going to Madras had been com¬ 
pleted, I think I should have accepted it at once; as it was, I begged 
to be allowed to join my new command, and leave the question of tho 
Quartermaster Generalship in abeyance until it was about to become 
vacant. This was agreed to, and I started for Madras, taking my 
wife and two little daughters with me, the boy being loft at school in 
England.. 

On arriving in Madras, on the 27th November, I had the jdeasure 
to find myself associated as a colleague in Council with Mr, Grant- 
Duff,* who had recently been appointed Governor of the Presidency. 
We spent a few pleasant days with him and Mrs. Grant-Duff at 
Government House, before proceeding to deposit our children at 
Ootacainund. that Queen of Indian Hill-stations, which was to be our 
home for four years. We spent Chrialinas there, and then w^ent to 
Bunna, visiting the Andaman Islands on the way. We had on board 
our ship some prisoners destined lor that convi(*t settlement, amongst 
whom cholera unfortimately broke out a few hours after we left 
Madras. They were accommodated just outside my wife's cabin, and 
their cries and groans were most distressing. Very little could be 
done for them on board, for the Native Doctor accompanying us 
possessed no remedy but castor oil I and as the disease was spre^tding 
rapidly, I took upon myself to have the party landed at Vizagapatam, 

* Now Sir Mount-Stuart Grant-Duff, G.C.S.I. 
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The cholera patients were put into tents on the sea-shore, under the 
charge of a medical othcer, and every arrangement possible for their 
comfort and relief was made before we proceeded on our journey. 

During our stay at Port Blair, the Head-Quarters of the Andaman 
Administration, wo were the guests of the hospitable Superintendent, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Protheroe, who had been one of tbe political 
officers on my staff in Afghanistan. The group of islands forming 
the settlement are extremely beautiful, but it is tropical beauty, and 
one pays the penalty for the luxuriant vegetation in the climate, which 
is very much like a Turkish bath, hot and damp. While going 
through tbe prisons, I came across some of the sepoys of the 29th 
Punjab Infantry who deserted during the advance on the Pelwar 
Kotal. I w'as told that they wore behaving well, and might in time be 
allowed some remission of their seutenccs. 

A voyage of thirty-six hour#- brought us to Kangoon, where we had 
the pleasure of meeting and being entertained by our old friends, 
Mr. Bernard,* the Chief Commissioner of Burma, and his wife. 

In 1H82 Thyfctmyo and Tonghu were the two frontier stations of 
Burma, and 1 had bctui asked to consider the question of the defence 
of tbe proposed railway termini at tliese places. I accordingly visited 
them both, and as 1 thought J foresaw that the lines of railway could 
not end as then crutcmplated, I recoiximended that the absolutely 
nocessar}^ works only should be attempted, and that these should be 
as inexpensive as possible. Ere many years had passed, the line, as 1 
anticipated, was completed to Mandalay. 

The defences of Kangoon had also to be arranged for. An examina¬ 
tion of the approaches, however, satisfied me that no elaborate system 
of fortification was necessary, and that Kangoon's host security lay in 
her winding, dangerous river; so I gave it as my opinion that, with 
two small batteries at Monkey Point and King’s Point, and a couple of 
torpedo-boats, Rangoon would be reasonably safe against attack. 

Before leaving Burma I received letters from H.K.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge and Mr. Childers, in which wore repeated the offer of the 
Quartermaster-Generalship at the Horse Guards. But I had by this 
time begun to like my new work, and had no desire to leave M^as; 
I therefore definitely declined the appointment. 

From Burma we returned to Ootacamund, vi& Calcutta, where we 
spent a few days with Lord and Lady Bipon and Sir Donald and Lady 
Stewart. 

Life at ‘Ooty* was very pleasant; such peace and repose 1 had 
never before experienced; I thoroughly enjoyed the rest after the 
turmoil of tbe preceding years, and 1 quite recovered my health, 
which had been somewhat shattered* Unlike other hill-stations, 


* Now Sir Charles Bernard, K.C.S.I. 
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Ootaoaniund rests on an undulating tableland, 7,400 fe<jt above Iho 
sea, with plenty of room in the neighboxirhood for riding, driving, and 
hunting; and, although the scenery is nothing like as grand as in the 
Himalayas, there are exquisite views to be had7 ft^id it is more restful 
and homelike. We mode many warm friends and agreeable acquaint¬ 
ances, who when our time in Madras (lamc to an end presented niv 
wife with a very beautiful clock ‘ as a token of esteem and allection ’; 
we w'erc very sorry to bid farew'ell to our friends and to our Nilgiri 
liome. 

Kach cold season I made long tours in order to acquaint myaolf 
with the needs and capabilities of the men of the Afadrus Army. 1 
tried hard to discover in them tljoao lighting tpjalities wliich had dis¬ 
tinguished their forefatiiers during the wars of the last and the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. Ifut long years of peace, and the security 
and prosperity attending it, had evidently had upon them, as tliey 
always seem to have on Asiatics, a softening and deteriorating 
etfoct; and 1 was forced to the conclusion that the atudent military 
spirit had died in them, as it had died in the ordinary Hindustani of 
Bengal and the Mahratta of Bombay, and that they could no longer 
with safety bo pitted against warlike races, or employed outside the 
limits of southern India. 

It was with extreme reluctance that I formed this opinion with 
regard to the successors of the old Coast Army, for whiclj 1 had always 
entertained a groat admiration. For the sake of the British olliccrs 
belonging to the Madras Army, too, J was very loath to bo convinced 
of its inferiority, for many of them were devoted to their regiments, 
and were justly proud of their traditions. 

However, there was the army, and it was my business as its Com- 
mander-in-Chief to do all that I possibly could towards rendering il an 
efficient part of the war establishment of India. 

Madrasflies, as a rule, are more intelligent and better educated than 
the fighting races of northern India, and I therefore thought it could 
not be difficult to teach them ilje value of musketry, and make them 
excel in it. To this end, 1 encouraged ritle meetings and endeavoured 
to get General Officers to lake an interest in musketry inspections, and 
to make those inspt^ctioiis instructive and entertaining to the men. I 
took to rifle-shooting myself, as did the officers on my personal stafi',* 
who were all good shots, and our team held its own in many exciting 
matches at the different rifle meetijigs. 

At that time the importance of musketry training was not so 
generally recognixed as it is now, especially by the senior officers, who 

* Lieutenant-Colonel G. T. Pretyman, R.A,, was AssisUnt Afilitary Secre¬ 
tary until 1884 , when be was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel U. Pole-Csrew, 
Coldstream Guards. Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, Ceutral India Horse 
and Captain Ian Hamilton, the Gordon Higlilaiiders, were Aides-de-camp. 
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had all ontered the service in the days of * Brown Besa.’ Some of 
them had failed to note the remarkable alteration which the change 
from the musket to the ride necessitated in the system of musketry 
instruction, or to study the very difiEerent conditions under which we 
could hope to win battles in the present day, compared with those 
under which some of our most celebrated victories had been won* It 
required time and patience to inspire officers with a belief in the 
wonderful shooting power of the Martini-Henry ride, and it was even 
more difficult to make them realize that the better the weapon, the 
greater the necessity for its being intelligently used* 

I had great faith in the value of Camps of Exercise, and notwith¬ 
standing the difficulty of obtaining an annual grant to defray their cost, 
I managed each year, by taking advantage of the movement of troops 
in course of relief, to form small camps at the more important stations, 
and on one occasion was able to collect 9,000 men together in the 
neighbourhood of Bangalore, where the Goimnonders-in-Chief in India 
and of Bombay (Sir Donald Stewart and the Hon. Arthur Hardinge) 
wore present—first and last time that the * three Chiefs * in India 
met together at a Camp of Exercisii. The Sappers and Miners were a 
brilliant exception to the rest of the Madras Amy, being indeed a most 
useful, efficient body of men, but as no increase to that branch was 
considered necessary, I obtained permission to convert two Infantry 
regiments into Pioneers on the model of the Pioneer Corps of the 
Bengal Army, which bad always proved themselves so useful on 
service. Promotion amongst the British officers was accelerated, 
recruits were not allowed to marry, or, if married, to liavo their wives 
with them, and many other minor ohfMiges were made which did much 
towards improving efficiency of the Native portion'of the Madras 
Army; and I hope I was able to increase the comfort and well-being 
of the British portion also by relaxing irksome and useless restrictions, 
and by impressing upon commanding officers the advisability of not 
punisl^g young soldiers with the extreme severity which had hitherto 
been considered necessary. 

I had been unpleasantly struck by the frequent Courts-Martial on 
(he younger soldiers, and by the disproportionate number of these lads 
to bo met with in the military prisons. Even when the prisoners 
happened to be of some length of service, 1 usually found lhat they 
had undergone previous imprisonments, and had been severely 
punished within a short time oi thdr enlistment. I urged that, in 
the first two or three years of a soldier's service, every aUowouee 
should be made for youth and inexperience, and that during iSxtA time 
faults ahould, wbenev^ practicable, be de^t with summorfiy, and not 
visited with the heavier punishmei^ which a Court-Martial sentence 
necessarily auTies with it, and I pointed Out that this procedure might 
reorive a wider appUoaticmi md become a guiding princi^ in the 
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treatment of Boldiers generally. I suggested that all men in possession 
of a good-conduct badge, or who had had no entry in their company 
defaulter sheets for one year, should be granted certain privileges, such 
as receiving the fullest indulgence in grant of passes, consistent 
with the requirements of health, duty, and discipline, and being 
excused attendance at all roll-calls (including meals), except perhaps at 
tattoo. I had often remarked that those corps in which indulgences 
were most freely given contained the largest number of well-behaved 
men, and I had been assured that such indulgences were seldom 
abased, and that, while they were greatly appreciated by those who 
received them, they acted as an incentive to less weU conducted men 
if) try and redeem their characters. 

The reports of commanding oHicers, on the results of these small 
umolioratlous, after a six months' trial, were so favourable that I was 
able to authorize still further concessions as a premium on good 
behaviour. 

The Madras Presidency abounds in places of interest connected with 
our earlier struggles in India, and it was possible to*jK)mbmc pleasure 
with duty in a very delightful mannor while travelling about the 
country. My wife frequently accompanied me in my tours, and 
enjoyed as much as I did our visits to many famous and beautiful 
places. Madras itself recalled the struggles for supremacy between 
the English and French in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Arcot reminded one that it was in the brilliant capture and still more 
brilliant defence of the fort at that place that Clive’s soldierly genius 
first became conspicuous. Trichinopoly and Wandewash made one 
think of Stringer La^Tence’s and Eyre Coote's splendid aervicos, and 
while standing on the breach at Seringapatatn, one was reminded of 
Wellington’s early life in India, and marvelled how heavily-armed men 
could have ventured to cross the single plank which alone spanned the 
deep, broad ditch of the inner defences. 

I should like to dwell on the architectural wonders of Taujoro and 
the Caves of Ellora; the magnificent cntertainmentB and Princely 
hospitality accorded to us by the Nizam of Hyderabad, the late Maha¬ 
rajas of Mysore and Travancorc, the Maharaja of Vizionagram, the 
Baja of Cochin, and many other Rulers of Native States; the delights 
of a trip along the west coast by the beautiful * back-water/ and the 
return journey through the glorious forests of Cannara and Mysore; 
the pleasure of visiting the lovely ‘ White Lady and the wonderful 
Kaveri falls; but to give my readers any idea of their marvels would 
be to put too great a strain upon their patience, which 1 fear has 
already been severely taxed. 

The late Maharaja of Travancore was an unusually enlightened 

* The finest of the Gassapa falls. 
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Native. He spoke and wrote Eng^h fluently; his appearance was 
distinguished, apd his manners those of a well-bredt eourfeeous English 
gentleman of the old schod. His speech on proposing the Queen’s 
health was a model of flne feeling and fine expression, and yet this man 
\ was steej^ed in superstition* His Highness sat, slightly retired from 
the table, between my wife and myself while dinner was going on; 
he partook of no food or wine, but bis close contact with us (he led my 
wife in to dinner and took her out on his arm) neoessitated his under¬ 
going a severe course of purification at the hands of the Bralimins as 
soon as the entertainment was over; he dared not do anything without 
the sanction of the priests, and ho spent enormous sums in propitiating 
tlieiu. 

Notwithstanding the high civili^sation, luxury, and refinement to be 
found in these Native States, my visits to them strengthened my 
opinion that, however capable and enlightened the Euler, he could 
have no chance of holding his country if deprived of the guiding hand 
of tho British Government as embodied in the Besident. It is just that 
control, BO light irihordinary times as tt> be hardly perceptible, but firm 
enough when occasion demands, which saves the State from being rent 
by factions and internal intrigue, or swallowed up by a more powerful 
neighbour, for, owing to the influence of the Brahmins and the prac- 
tical seclusion which caste prejudices entail, involving ignorance of 
what is taking place immediately outside their own palaces, the Native 
Princes of the less warlike peoples would have no chance amidst the 
anarchy and confusion that would follow the withdrawal of British 
influence* 

A remark made to me by the late Sir Madhava E%o, ex-Minister of 
^rtbe Boroda State, which exemplifies my meaning, comes book to me 
at this moment. Sir Madhava was one of the most astute Hindu 
gentlemen in India, and when discussing with him the excitement 
• produced by tho ^ Ilbert Bill,’ he said: ^ Why do you English raise 
; these unnecessary questions ? It is your doing, not ours. We have 
j heard of the cry, India for the Indiahs,” which some of your philan- 
> tbropists have raised in England; but you have only to go to the 
\ Zoological Gardens ard open the doors of the cages, and you will very 
^ soon see what would be the result of putting that theory into practice* 
' ^ere would be a terrific fight amongst the animals, which would end 
V in the tiger walking proudly over the dead bodies of ^e rest/ * Whom/ 
f 1 inquired,' do you consider to be the tiger ^ ' The Mahomedan from 
' ;tbe North,’ was his reply. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

In March, 1885, we again visited Calcutta. The Marquia of Bipou had 
departed, and the Earl of Dufforin reigned in liis stead. 

Affairs on our north-west and south-east frontiers were at this time 
in a very unsettled state. Indeed, the political outlook altogether had 
assumed rather a gloomy aspect. Our relations with tlie French had 
become somewhat strained in consequence of their inter{^**ence with 
Upper Burma and our occupation of Egypt; while Uussia's activity 
in the valley of the Oxus necosftitatcd our looking after our interests in 
Afghanistan. Those considerations rendered It advisablo to mcrease 
the army in India by 31,000 Biitish and r2,000 Native* troops, bring- 
! ing the strength of the former up to nearly 70,000, with 414 guns, 

‘ and that of the latter to 128,6*36. 

Russia’s movements could not be regarded with indifference, for, 
while w'e had retreated from our dominatiDg position at Kandahar, she 
had approached considerably nearer to Afghanistan,*and in a direction 
infinitely more advantageous than before for a further onward move. 
Up to 1881 a Russian army advancing on Afghanistan would have had 
to solve tlie difficult problem of the formidable Hindu Kush barrier, or 
if it took the Herat line it must have faced the deserts of Khiva and 
Bokhara. But all this was changed by Bkobcloff's victories over the 
Tekke Turkomans, which gave Merv and Sarakhs to Russia, and en¬ 
abled her to transfer her base from Orenburg to the Caspian—by far 
the most important step ever made by Russia in her advance towards 
India. I had some yearn before pointed out to the Government of 
India how iinmefisurably Russia would gain, if by the conquest of 
MerV'—a conquest which I then looked upon as certain to be accom* 
plished in the near future—she should be able to make this transfer. 
My words were unheeded or ridiculed at the time, and I, like others 
who thought as I did, was supposed to be suffering from a disease 
diagnosed by a distinguished politician as ‘ Merv'ouBness/ But a little 
later those words were verified. Merv had become a Russlati possession, 
and Turkestan wivs in direct communication by rail and steamer with 
St. Petersburg. And can it be denied that this fact, which would have 
enabled the army in the Caucasus to be rapidly transported to the 
scene of operations, made it posuble for General Komoroff practically 
to dictate terms to the Boundary Commission which was sent to define 
the northern limits of Afghanistan, and to forcibly eject an Afghan 
garrison from Panjdeh under the eyes of British officers ? 

Lor^ Xhifferin took up the reins of the Government of India at a 
time when things had come to such a pass that a personal conference 
with the Amir was considered necessary to arrange for the defence 
and demarcation of His Highness's frontier, the strengthening of 
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Herat, the extension of the Sakkur-Sibi railway to Quetta, and the 
dieouBfidon of the general situation. Abdur B^uuan was therefore 
invited to meet the Viceroy at Kawal Pindi, whore a large standing 
comp was prepared, and my wife and I were bidden amongst a 
numerous company, including Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Ruling Punjab Chiefs, and the high officers 
of Government from various parts of India, to be the guests of His 
l^xeellency and Lady Dufferin on the interesting occasion. 

The meeting was fixed for tbe end of March, and as there was 
scarcely time for us to return to Madi'as and get back again before 
then, we proceeded leisurely up country, visiting different places and 
one or two old friends on the way. 

At Multan I received a cipher telegram from Sir Donald Stewart 
informing me that it had been decided to mobilize two Army Corps, 
and that I was to have command of tbe first This was exciting news, 
and we lost no time in making our way to Bawal Pindi, where we 
should be in direct communication witli Head-Quarters, and hoped to 
hear what had taken place since we left Calcutta to make it neccssai'y 
to prepare for war. 

I soon found out that this action on the part of the Governtnent 
was forced on them by the representatives of Russia on the Boundary 
Commission, who wore persistent in their attempts to encroach ou 
Afghan territory, in order that they might be in a position to control 
the approaches to Herat, a Russian occupation of which fortress we 
could not pennit. 

Abdur Rahman arrived at Rawal Pindi on the last day of March; 
he was about forty-five years of age, and although he required a stick 
to walk with, being a martjT to rheumatism, and very stout, his 
appearance was decidedly dignified and , imposing. He had a manly, 
clever, and ratlier handsome face, marred only by the cruel expression 
of the mouth, and his manner was sufficiently courteous though some¬ 
what abrupt. 

Several semi-private meetings took place between the Viceroy and 
the Amir, at the first of which His Highness, after expressing bis 
appreciation of the flattering and cordial reception he had met with, 
reminded Lord Dufferin that he had consistently warned the Briti«:h 
Government of the approach of the Bussiana towards Afghanistan and 
of the unsettling effect their advance was producing on the minds of 
bis countrymen; and he advocated the necessity for timely action. 
No attention, he said, had been pud to his warnings, owing, probably, 
to the strife of parties in England, and to the excessive caution of the 
British Government. 

Lord Dufferin, in reply, pointed out that the Amir had been advised 
to strengthen northern Afghanistan, and that the services of Engineer 
officers had been offmd to him for tlio purpose of putting Herat into 
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a Hatisfactory State of defence. His Excellency declared that England 
was resolved that a llussian advance on Herat should be met by a 
declaration of war; that preparations were then being made to give 
effect to that resolve; and that it was now absolutely necessary for 
His Highness to make up his mind which of his two powerful 
neighbours he would elect to choose as his ally. 

Abdur Bahman thanked the Viceroy for his offer of help, but 
showed plainly that ho had no intention of availing himself of the 
services of our Engineers. He vowed that his own personal wishes 
wero entirely in favour of a close and practical alliance with the 
British, but that his subjects did not share his feelings towai'ds us. 
They were ‘ nide, uneducated, and suspicious,* Pie hoped that in 
thiie they might become more disposed to bo friendly, hut at present 
he could not pretend to rely upon them. He then disclosed the real 
reason for his ready response to the Viceroy*B invitation by saying that 
he would gratefully receive the assistance of the British Qovemment 
in the shape of money, arms, and munitions of war. 

At a later visit the conversation turned upon the difficulty of the 
position in which the British members of the Boundary Commission 
wore placed, and the impossibility of the Afghan posts being able to 
hold their own in the face of a Bussian advance was explained to the 
Amir. A map was produced, on which the country to the north of 
Herat was carefully examined, and Russians claims were made known 
to him. Abdur Bahmon^s ideas of topography were not very accurate, 
but he displayed considerable intelligence in his questions and percep¬ 
tion of the meaning of the answers, and eventually expressed his 
willingness to leave the question of the delimitation of liia northern 
frontier in the hands of the British Government. 

On the 6th April there was a parade of the troops, 17,000 in number, 
and that evening the Amir was present at a state banquet, at which, 
after the usual loyal toasts, the Viceroy proposed the Amir's health. 
His Highness, in reply, expressed a fervent hope that the prosperity 
of the British Empire might long endure, as with it the welfare of 
Afghanistan was bound up. He had watched, he said, the progress of 
India undcor British rule, and he hoped that Afghanistan might flourish 
in like maimer; and he ended with a prayer that the Almighty would 
preserve Her Majesty's troops in safety, honour, and efficiency. 

Two days later the Amir was publicly received in durbar by the 
Viceroy, on whose right hand ho was placed, while the Duke of 
Connaught occupied the seat on his left. After a few words had been 
exchanged, Abdur Bahman rose, and spoke as follows; * 1 am deeply 
sensible of the kindness which I have received from His Excellent 
the '^^oeroy, and of the favour shown me by Her Majesty the Queen* 
Empress* In return for this kindness and favour, 1 am ready with my 
army and people to render any services tiiat may be required of me mr 
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of the Afjiifhan nation. As the British Government has declared that it 
will assist me in repelling any foreign enemy, so it is right and proper 
that Afghanistan should unite in the firmest manner, and side by side 
by the British Government.’ 

On being presented, amongst other gifts, with a sword of honour, he 
said in a loud and determined voice: * With this sword J hope to smite? 
any enemy of the British Government,’ 

That same evening the Viceroy received news of the Russian attack 
on Panjdch, and coiomunioated it to the Amir, who heard it with 
extraordinary equanimity, notappearing to attach any great importance 
to the matter, and attributing the defeat of his troops to the inferiority 
of their weapons. Ho observed that the excuse given by the Russians, 
that the Afghans intended to attack them, was a frivolous pretext, and 
declared aJl that his men had done was very properly to make pre¬ 
parations to defend themselves. 

Abdur Rahman had expressed a desire for a British decoration, so 
shortly before his departure from India he was invested, informally, 
with the G.C.8.I. J^s the train was moving off, he said to the British 
ofiioers assembled on the platform: ‘ I wish you all farewell, and com¬ 
mend you to the care of God. May your Government endure and your 
honour increase. I have been greatly pleased and gratified by the 
sight of the British Army. I hope and am certain that the friendship 
now existing between us will last for ever.' 

Abdur Rahman had, indeed, every reason to be satisfied with the 
result of his visit, for not only was Lord Ripon's promise that England 
would defend his kingdom against foreign aggression ratified by Lord 
Dufiorin, but the Amir was given, in addition to the,large sums of 
money and the considerable amount of munitions of war already 
received by him, ten lakhs of rupees, 20,000 breoch-loading rifles, a 
Heavy battery of four guns and two howitzers, a Mountain battery, 
and a liberal supply of ammunition for both guns and rifles. 

On the Amir’s departure the great camp was broken up, and the 
troops returned to their respective stations, all prepared to move 
towards the Quetta frontier at a moment's notice. The Native Chiefs, 
in taking their leave of the Viceroy, were profuse in their ofTers and 
promises of help should a recourse to arms be found necessary ; and 
Lord and Lady Dufferin’s numerous guests, who, like my wife and 
myself, had for more than a fortnight been recipients of the most 
profuse hospitality, wished their generous host and hostess a hearty 
good-bye. 

Interesting as the whole proceeding had been, by far the most 
gratifying result.of the gathering was the unmistakable loyalty dis¬ 
played by the Native Rulers who were present, as well as by those in 
distent p^s of India, on hearing of the unprovoked attckck made by 
, the Russians on the Afghan troops at Raoijdeb, and our consequent 
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preparatiouB for war. The jpreatost enthusiasm prevailed, and tho 
variouB military camps at Bawal Pindi were crowded with men desirous 
of joining the ranks of our army. I was literally besieged by old 
soldiers, begging that they might be allowed to return to tho colours 
and fight once more for tho Sirkar; and one Native officer, who had 
been with me in Afghanistan, oiirne to me and said: ‘ 1 am afraid, 
aahihy I am too old and infirm to do more work myself; but you must 
take my two sons with you —they are ready to die for the 

We hastened hack to Madras, and reached Ootaenmund after sevisn 
consecutive niglits in the train, witli a thennoinctrr at 104'* in the 
daytime, the only pause in our journey being at Toona, where we 
spent a few hours with our friend (Jeneral Sir John lloss. 

I left my horses at Lahore, and for some weeks lived in daily 
expectation of being ordered back to tho ]*uujah to take command of 
the Ist Army Corps. A change of Government, hoAvi'ver, took place 
just in time to prevent the war. Lord Salisbury's determined attitude 
convinced Ilussia that no further encroachments on tho Afghan frontier 
■would be permitted; she ceased the ‘ game of brftg ‘ she had been 
allowed to play, and the Boundary Cojnmission were enabled to proceed 
with the work of delimitation. 


cnAPTER TiX\'. 

Wb only remained Ihreo months at ‘Ooty,* for on tho Hth July, a j 
telegram arrived from Lord DulVerin announcing the Queen's approval 
of my being appointed to succeed Sir Donald Stewart as ('oimnander- 
in-Chief in India, and granting me leave to visit England before taking 
up the appointment. 

At the end of a fortnight all our preparations for departure had been 
made, and on the IBlh August wc^ left Bombay, in the teeth of tho 
monsoon. 

Our boy, ■w'hose holidays had just commenced, met us at Venice, 
and we loitered in Italy and Switzerland on our way home. I spent 
but six ■weeks in England, returning to the East at the end of November, 
to join my new command. 1 met Lord Dufferin at Agra, and accom¬ 
panied him to Gwalior, whither his Excellency wont for the purpose of 
formally restoring to the Maharaja Sindhia the much coveted fortress 
of Gwalior, w^hich had been occupied by us since 1850—an act of sound 
policy, enabling us to withdraw a brigade which could be far more 
usefully employed elsewhere. 

At Gwalior we received the news of the capture of Mandalay, and I 

* A Native corruption of the \^ord * English.' 
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sent a telegram to Lieutenant-General Prendergast,^ to congratulate 
him on the successful conduct of the Bunna Expedition. 

Affairs in Burma hod been going from bad to worse from the time 
King Thebaw came to the throne in 1878. Wholesale murders were of 
constant occurrence within the precincts of the palace; dacoity was 
rife throughout the country, and British officers were insulted to such 
an extent that the Resident bad to be withdrawn. In 1883 a special 
Mission was sent by the King of Burma to Paris, with a view to 
making such a treaty with the French Government as would enable 
him to. appeal to France for assistance, in the event of his being 
involved in difficulties with England. The Mission remained eighteen 
months in Paris, and succeeded in ratifying what the French called a 
‘ Commercial Convention,’ under the terms of which a French Consul 
was located at Mandalay, who soon gained sufficient ascendancy over 
King Thebaw to enable him to arrange for tho construction of a rail¬ 
way between Mandalay and Tonghu, and tho establishment of a 
French bank at Mandalay, by means of which Franco would speedily 
have gained full (fontrol over the principal sources of Burmese revenue, 
and power to exclude British trade from the valley of the Irrawaddy. 
In furtherance of these designs, the King picked a quarrel with a 
British trading company, threatened to cancel their leases for cutting 
timber, and demanded a fine of ten lakhs of rupees. 

The Chief Commissioner proposed arbitration, but this was declined, 
and the King refusing to modify his action with regard to the trading 
company, the Viceroy proposed to the Secretary of State for India that 
an uitimatumf should be sent to King Thebaw. 

In approving of the ultimatum, Lord Randolph Churchill expressed 
his opinion that its despatch should bo concurrent with the movement 
of troops and ships to Rangoon, that an answer should be demanded 
within a specified time, and that if tho ultimatum were rejected, an 
immediate advance on Mandalay should be made. 

A forcej of nearly 10,000 men and 77 guns, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Frendergast, was accordingly ordered to be in 
readiness at Thyetinyo by the 14th November, and as the reply of the 

• Now General Sir Hairy Frendergast, V.C,, K.C.B. 

t The ultiniatiitn iiifonned King Thebaw that the British Government 
insisted upon an Envoy being received at Mandalay, with free access to the 
King, without having to submit to any humiliating ceremony ; that proceed¬ 
ings against the trading company would not be pemiitted; that a British 
Agent, with a suitable guard of honour and steamer W his persona) protection, 
must be permanently stationed at the Burmese capital ; that the Burmese 
Oovommeut must regulate their external relations in accoi’dance with British 
advice; and that proper facilities must be granted for the opening up of 
British trade with China vi& Bhamo. 

t The force oonsiated of 364 seamen and 69 Marines formed into a Naval 
Brigade, with 49 gims, including 27 machine guns, and 3,029 BritiBh and 
6,005 Native soldiers, with 28 guns. 
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Burmese Government was tantamount to a refusal, Prenderf^ast wna 
instructed to advance on Mandalay, with thoj*esult which it was my 
pleasant duty to congratulate him upon in my capacity of Commander- 
in-Chie! of the Army in Indfa. 

From Gwalior I went to Delhi to prepare for a Camp of Exercise on 
a much larger scale than had ever before been held. Many weak 
points in the Commissariat and Transport Department having become 
only too apparent when the mobilization of the two Army Corps had 
been imminent the previous spring, it was considored necessary to test 
our readiness for war, and orders for ihe strength and composition of 
the force to be manoeuvred had been issued before Sir Donald Stewart 
left India. ^ 

The troops were divided intt> two Army Corps. The northern 
assembled at Uinballa, and the southern at Gurgauii, 25 miles from 
Delhi, the points of concentration being 150 miles apart. 

After a fortnight passed in brigade and di\’isional movements, the 
opposing forces advanced, and on the 7th Januf^y they came into 
contact on the historic battlefield of Panipat. -' 

Lord Dullerin, whose interest in the dlicioncy of the army induced 
him to come all tho way from Calcutta to witness the last two days* 
manteuvres, was present—with the twelve ‘ foreign officers’f from tho 
principal armies of Europe and America, who had been invited to 
attend the camp—at a march*past of the whole force of 85,000 men on 
the 181h. It was a fine sight, though marred by a heavy thunderstprm 
and a perfect deluge of rain, and was really a greater test of what tho 
troops could do than if we had had the perfect weather we had hoped 
for. The * foreign officers' were, apparently, somewhat surprised at 
the fine physique and efficiency of our Native soldiers, but they all 
remarked on the paucity of British officers with tljo Indian regiments, 
which I could not but acknowledge was, as it still is, a weak point in 
our military organization. 

When tho comp was broken up, I accompanied the Viceroy to 
Burma, where we arrived early in February, 1886. Lord Duflferin 
must, I think, have been pleased at tho reception he met with at 
Bangoon. The people generally tried in every possible way to show 

• Pauipat is famous for tlirec great battles fought in its inimcdiaie noigh- 
bourhood: one in 1526 , by the Einpeior Baber against Sultan Ibrahim, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Mogul dynasty ; the second in 15 . 56 , 
when the Kmperor Akbar beat the Hindu General of the Afghan usurper, and 
re-established the Moguls in power; and the third in 1761 , when Ahmed 
Shah Dumui defeated the Mahrattas, 

t I wus much gratified at receiving subsequently from His Imi»erial Majesty 
the Emperor William I. and from ilie Crown Princess of Prussia autograph 
letters of acknowledgment of, and thanks for, the reception of'Coi fW and the 
attention paid to Majors von Huene and von Hagenau, the two representatives 
of the Genuuu army who attended these manceuvres, 
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their gratitude to the Viceroy, under whose auspices the annexation of 
Upper Burma had been carried out, and each nationality had erected a 
triumphal arch in its own particular quarter of the town* 

From Rangoon wo went to Mandalay, where Lord DufFerin formally 
announced the annexation by England of all that part of Upper Burma 
over which King Thebaw had held sway. We then proceeded to 
Madras, where I parted from the Viceregal party and travelled to 
Bombay to meet my wife. Leaving her at Simla to arrange our 
house, which had been considerably altered and added to, I proceeded 
to tho North-West Frontier, for the question of its defence was one 
which interested mo very deeply, and I hoped that, from the position 
1 now held as a member of tho Government of India, I should bo able 
to get my ideas on this, to India, all-important subject listened to, if 
not altogether carried out. 

The defence of the frontier hod been considered under the orders of 
my predecessor by a Committee, the rnemberB of which had recorded 
their several opinions us to the means which should bo adopted to 
make India secure.''' But Sir Donald Stewart relinquished his command 
before anything could be done to give effect to the measures they 
advised. 

The matter had therefore to be taken up afresh by me, and I 
carefully studied the recommendations of the ‘Defence Committee’ 
before visiting the frontier to refresh my memory by personal 
inspection as to the points to be defended. 

. It seemed to mo that none of the members, with tho exception of 
Sir Charles Maegregor and the secretary, Major W. G. Nicholson, at 
all appreciated the great change which had taken place in our position 
since the near approach of Russia, and our consequent promise to tho 


Amir to preserve the integrity of his kingdom, had widened the limit 
of our responsibilities from the southern to the northern boundary of 
Afghanistm. 

Less than a year before we had been on the point of declaring war 
with Russia because of her active interference with ‘ the authority of 
a sovereign—our protected ally—who had committed no offence^;’ 
and even now it was not certain that peace could bo preserved, by 
reason of the outrageous demands made by the Bussian members of 
the Boundary Commission as to the direction which the line of 
delimitation between Russian and Afghan territory should take. 

It was this widening of our responsibilities which prevented me 
from agreeing with the recommendations of the Defence Committee, 


for the maJ|ority of Jhe members,.,.^|iL greater stress on the necessity 
constru^ng,^umerbua fortifi cations , than upon lines of com- 
muuicaffbh, wMch 1 coheeiv^'fo Be of infinitely greater importance, 


^ Words used by Mr. Gladstone when asking for a vote of credit for 
;C8,500,000 fur special pi'eparationa in connection with the Afghan difficulty. 
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as affording the means of bringing all the strategical points on the 
frontier into direct oommimication with the railway system of India, 
and enabling us to mass onr troops rapidly, ^onld wo be called upon 
to aid Afghanistan in repelling attack from a foreign Power. 

Fortifications, of the nature of entrenched positions, were no doubt, 
to some extent, necessary, not to guard against our immediate 
neighbours, for experience had taught us that without outside 
assistance they are incapable of a cotnbined movement, but for the 
protection of such depots and storehouses os would liave to be 
constructed, and as a support to the army in the field. 

The line chosen at that time for an advance was by Quetta and 
Kandahar. In tlie first instance, therefore, I wended my way to 
Baluchistan, where I met and consulted with the Govfernor-Generars 
Agent, Sir Robert Sandeman, and the Chief Engineer of the Sind- 
Piahin Railway, Brigadier-General Browne.* 

We together inspected the Kwaja-Amran range, through which the 
Kohjak tunnel now runs, and I decided that the best position for an 
entrenched camp was to tlie rear of that range, in 4he space between 
the Takatu and Mashalik mountains. This open ground was less 
than four miles broad; nature had made its fianks perfectly secure, 
and in front was a network of ravines capable of being made quite 
impassable by simply fiooding them. It was unfortunate that the 
railway had been marked out in front instead of in rear of the 
Takatu range, and that its construction was too far advanced before 
the question of defence came to be considered to admit of its being 
altered, otherwise this position would have been a' complete protection 
for the line of rail also. 

Havirtg come to a definite conclusion as to the measures to be taken 
for meeting the offensive and defensive requirements of Quetta and 
the Bolon Pass, I turned my attention to Peshawar and the Kh^^ber 
Pass, which were infinitely more difficult to deal with, because of the 
political considerations involved. 

Over the whole of Baluchistan we had entire control, so that in the 
event of an army moving in that direction we could depend upon the 
resources of the country being at our disposal, and the people 
remaining, at least, neutral. But on the Peshawar side the circuin- 
stanoes were altogether different; the tribes were hostile to a degree, 
and no European’s life was safe across the frontier. Except in the 
Khyber itself (where the policy of establishing friendly relations with 
the Airidis, and utilizing them to keep open the pass, had been most 
suoi^Bsfully practised by the political officer, Lieutenant - Colonel 
Warburton), we could not depend on the Mbesmen remaining passive, 

* The late Major-G^eral Sir James Browne, K.C.S.I., C.B., who, like Sir 
Robert Sandman, died while holding the important and resx>ousible {jositiuu 
of Govemor-Qeneim’s Agent in Baluciustan. 
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much less helping us if we advanced into Afghanistan. "While, should 
an onny attempt to invade India from that direction, we should to a 
certainty have every man of the 200,000 warlike people who inhabit 
the mountainous district from Chitral to Baluchistan combining 
against us, and pouring into India from every outlet. 

For these reasons I recorded a strong opinion in opposition to the 
proposals of the Defence Committee, which were m favour of the 
construction of a large magazine at Peshawar and extensive entrenched 
works at the mouth of the Kliyber. I pointed out the extreme danger 
of a position communication with which could be cut oil', and which 
could be more or loss easily turned, for it was clear to me that until 
we had succeeded in inducing the border tribes to be on friendly terms 
with us, and to believe that their interests were identical with ours, the 
l‘eshawar valley would become untenable should any general disturb¬ 
ance take place; and that, instead of entrenchments close to the 
Khyber Pass, we required a position upon which the garrisons of 
Peshawar and Nowshera could fall back and await the arrival of 
reinforeeiuenta. 

For tliis position I selected a spot on the right bank of the Kabul 
river, between Kharrabad and the Indus; it commanded the passage 
of the latter river, and could easily bo strengthened by defensive 
works outside the old fort of Attock. 

It will bo readily understood by those of my readers who have any 
knowledge of our North-West Frontier, or are interested in the 
question of the defence of India, that other routes exist between the 
Bolan and the Khyber Passes which might bo made use of either by 
an army invading India, or by a force sent from India to the assist¬ 
ance of Afghanistan; and by such it will probably be asked, os was 
the case when my recommendafciona were being discussed, why I did 
not advise these lines to be similarly guarded. My reply was, and is, 
that there arc no arsenals or depots near these passes to bo protected, 
as at Quetta and Eaurul Findi; that we should not bo likely to use 
them for an army moving into Afghanistan; that, although small 
parties of the enemy might come by them, the main body of a force 
operating towards India is bound to advance by the Khyber, for the 
reason that it would debouch directly on highly cultivated country 
and good roads leading to all the great cities of the Punjab; and 
finally that, even if our finances would admit of the construction of 
such a long line of forts, it would be impossible for our limited army 
to supply the garrisons for them. 

Having completed my inspection of the frontier, I returned to Simla 
and drew up a memorandum declaring the conviction I had arrived at 
after careful deliberation, that the improvement of our communications 
was of far greater importance than the immediate construction of forts 
jp.nd entrenchments, and that, while I would not spare money in 
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strengthening well-defined positions, the strategical value of which was 
unmistakable, 1 would not trouble about those places the priinai'y im¬ 
portance of fortifying which was open to arj^ment, and Mdiich miglit 
never be required to bo defended; those, 1 contended, might be left 
alone, except so far as to make a careful study of their lo(*alit.ies and 
determine how they could best be taken advantage of should occasion 
require. My note ended with the following words: ‘ Meanwhile I 
would push on our communications with all possible speed; we must 
have roads, and we must have railways ; they cannot be made on short 
notice, and every rupee spent upon tliein now will repay us tenfold 
hereafter. Nothing will tend to secure the safety of the frontier so 
much as the power of rapidly concentrating troops on any threatened 
point, and nothing will strengthen our military position more than to 
open out the country and improve our relations with the frontier tribes. 
There are no better civilizers than roads and railways; and although 
some of those recommended to be made may never be required for 
military purposes, they will be of the greatest assistance to the civil 
power in the administration of the country.’ • 

Accompanying this paper w'as a statement of the defensive works 
which, in my opinion, should be taken in hand without delay; also of 
the positions which required careful study, and the roads and rail¬ 
ways which should be constructed, to make the scheme of defence 
complete. 

Seven years later, when I gave up my command of the Anny in 
India, I had the supremo satisfaction of knowing that I left our North- 
West Frontier secure, so far as it was possible to make it so, hampered 
as we were by want of money. The necessary fortifications had been 
completed, schemes for the defence of the various less important 
positions had been prepared, and the roads and railways, in my esti¬ 
mation of such vast importance, had either been finished or were well 
advanced. 

Moreover, our position with regard to the border tribes had gradually 
come to be better understood, and it had been realized that they would 
be a powerful support to whichever side might be able to count upon 
their aid; the policy of keeping them at arm’s length had been aban¬ 
doned, and the advantages of I'eciprocal communication w'ere becoming 
more appreciated by them and by us. 

It was not to be expected that these results could be achieved without 
a considerable amount of opposition, owing partly to the majority of 
our countrymen (even amongst those who had spent the greater part 
of their lives in India) failing to recognize the change that had taken 
place in the relative positions of Great Britain and llussia -in Asia, and 
to their disbelief in the steady advance of Russia towards Afghanistan 
being in any way connected with India, or in Bassia’s wish or power 
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to threaten ottr Eastern Empire.’*^ The idea was very common, too, 
amongst people who had not deeply considered the subject, that all 
proposab for gaining control over our troublesome neighbours on the 
border, or for facilitating the massing of troops, meant an aggressive 
policy, and were made with the idea of annexing more territory, instead 
of for the purpose of securing the safety of India, and enabling us to 
fulfil our engagements. 

Happily, the Viceroys who governed India while I was Commander- 
in-chief were not amongst those who held these opinions; atid while 
they hod no expectation of India being invaded in the near future, they 
realized that we could not unconcernedly look on while a great Power 
was, step by step, creeping closer to our possessions. It was a fortunate 
circumstance, too, that, for the first five years I was at the head of the 
Army in India, I had as my military colleague in Council the late 
General Sir George Ghesney, a man of miquestionable talent and sound 
judgment, to whose cordial support, not o^y in frontier afiairs, but in 
all my efforts to promote the, efiloiency and welfare of the soldier, I 
was very greatly ^debted. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

Maky interesting and important questions bad to be dealt with daring 
this my first year as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, and it was 
jdeasant to me to be able to bring before the Government of India a 
scheme which my wife had had very much at heart for many years— 
for supplying skilled nursing to the miliiaj^ hosptals in India. That 
our sick soldiers (officers and men) should be entirely dependent for 
nursmg, even in times of the most dangerous illness, on the tender 
mercies of * the orderly on duty,’ who, whether kind-hearted or the 
reverse, was necessarily utterly untrained and ignorant of the require¬ 
ments of sickness, was a source of unhappiness to her, and had been 
felt as a cruel want by many; but whenever she bad discussed the 
subject with those who might have heljped her, she w'as told that pro¬ 
posals for supplying this want had slready been made, that the 
Govenunent could not, nor would they ever be able to, act on such 
propoMb, On account of the prohibitory expense, so she felt there was 
no use in making any appeal until I might be in a position to see that 
any suggestions made by hear would be certain to receive the careful 

* A Statiaiiisii r^tal^s hi England was so strong in his disbelief 

of the neowity for making any prepamtionB in Indts, that be publicly stated 
that if onV barrier between fiuvria in Asia and Britsm m Aria were a 
nwuuttdn ridffSf or a stream* or a fosice, there woidd be no difficulty in pre- 
mrving peaoe DStvem^Rnsria and the United Kingdom.--Speech deliyerea by 
Hhe jlpl^t Hem.. Joim Bright, M.F„ at Birmingham tai the 16th April, 1879. 
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consideration of Gk^esl^nment. This time had now arrived, and almost 
directly Lady Boberts returned to India in 1886 she drew up a scheme 
for supplyii^ lady nurses to the military hospitals throughout .India, 
and set to work to try and get the support of some of the principal 
Medical officers. To her great joy, her recommendations were 
accepted by Lord Dofferiu and his Council, and her note upon the 
subject was sent home to the Secretary of State, strongly barbed up 
by the Government of India. Lord Cross happily viewed the matter 
in a favourable light, and consented, not only to a certain number of 
nurses bein^ sent out the following your as an experiment, but to the 
whole of the cost of the movement being borne by the State, with the 
exception of the provision of * Homes in the Hills' for the nursing 
sisters as health resorts, and to prevent the expense to Government of 
their having to be sent home on sick-leave when worn out by their 
trying work in the plains. The Secretary of State, however, declared 
these ^Hornes ’ to be ' an important part ’ of the nursing scheme, * and 
indispensable to its practical working,’ but considered that they should 
be provided by private subscription, a condition my,jprife undertook to 
carry out. She appealed to the Army in India to help her, and with 
scarcely an exception every regiment and battery generously responded 
—even the private soldiers subscribed largely in proportion to their 
small means—so that by the beginning of the following year my wife 
was able to set about purchasing and building suitable houses. 

* Homes ’ were established at Murree, Kasauli and Quetta, in 
Bengal, and at Wellington^ in Madras, and by making a further 
appeal to the officers of the army, and with the assistance of kind and 
liberal friends in England^and India, and the proceeds of various enter¬ 
tainments, Lady Boltorts wm able to supply, in connevon with the 
* Homes' at Murree and Easauli, wards for the reception of sick 
officers, with a staff Of nursest in attendance, whose salaries, passages, 
etc., are all paid out of ' Lady Boberts’s Fund.* My wife was induced 
to do this from having known many young officers succumb owing to 
want of care and improper food at hotels or olubs on bmng sent to the 
Hills after a hard fight for life^ in the phdns, if they were not fortunate 
enough to have personal friends to look after them. Although it is 
antieipating events, I may ari well say here that the nursing experiment 
proved a complete sucoesS) and now every large military hospital in 

India has its staff of nmes, and ore j^together 4 Baperiatendente< 

« 

* The homes at Quetta and Wellington were eventually taken over W 
Government, and Lady Boberts’ nurses, who woiked in the military hospitois 
at these sta'^ons, were replaced by Oovenunent nuiues when the increase to 
the Army Euraj^ Service iulmitt^ of this being dox^ 

t When the ^ Hmnee ia the Hills ’ are closed during the cold months, these 
nurses attend dek in their owa houses in the phdns, free of ohaige 

except travelling expenses. 

84 
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9 deputy superintendenta, and 89 nuTBin^ sisters, in India. There are 
many more wanted in the smaller stations, where there is often great 
loss of life from lack of proper nursing, and surely, as my wife pointed 
out in her first appeal, * when one considers wliat an expensive article 
the British soldier is, costing, as ho does, £100 before landing in India, 
it seems certain that on the score of economy alone, altogether setting 
aside the humane aspect of the question, it is well worth the State's 
while to provide him with the skilled nursing care ' which has up to 
now saved so many lives. 

That officers as well as men might benefit by the devotion of the 
‘ nursing sister,’ I was able to arrange in all the large hospitals for 
some room, or rooms, used until then for other purposes, to be appro¬ 
priated for an officers’ ward or wards, and these have proved a great 
boon to the younger officers whoso income dues not admit of their 
obtaining the expensive care of a nurse from one of the largo civil 
hospitals in the Presidency towns. 

The next most interesting question, and also the most pressing, 
which had ta be considered by the Viceroy’s Council during the 
summer of 1880, was the pacification of Upper Burma, People in 
England had expressed surprise at this being so long delayed. It is 
extremely easy, liowever, to sit at home and talk of what should be 
done, but very difficult; to say how to do it, and more difficult still to 
carry it out. To establish law and order in a country nearly as lai'ge 
as France, in which dacoity is looked upon as an honourable profession, 
would be no light task even in Europe: but when the country to be 
settled has a deadly climate for several montlis in the year, is coyerod 
to a great extent with jungle, and is without a vestige rof a road, the 
task assumes gigantic proportions. In Upper Burma the garrison was 
only sufficient to keep open communication along the line of the 
Irrawaddy, and, to add to the embarrassment of the situation, dis- 
afiection had spread to Lower Burma, and disturbances had broken 
out in the almost unknown district between Upper Burma and Assam. 

It was arranged to send strong reinforcements to Burma so soon as 
the unhealthy season should be over and it would bo safe for the troops 
to go there, and Lieutonant-Genoral Sir Herbert Maepherson (who had 
succeeded me as Commander in-Chief in Madras) was directed to 
proceed thither. 

In October my wife and I, with some of my staff, started from Simla 
on a trip across the Hills, with the object of inspecting the stations of 
Dhurmsala and Dalhousio before it was cool enough to begin my 
winter tour in the plains. We crossed the Jolaurie Pass, between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet high, and travelling through the beautiful Eulu 
valley and over the Bubbu mountain, we finally arrived at Palampur, 
the centre of the tea industry in the Ifangra valley. Having been cut 
ofif from telegraphic oomraunication for some time, we went straight 
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to the telef^raph-ollice for news, and found at the moment a nioaRage 
being deciphered which brought me the terribly sad infonnation that 
General Maephorsou had died of fever in llumia. In him the ebuntry 
had lost a good soldier, and I a friend and comrade for whom I had a 
great regard and admiration. AVe were discussing his untirnoly end, 
and I was considering who should replace him, when a second message 
arrived. This was from Lord DufTerin, telling me that ho wished me 
to transfer my Hend-Qimrters to Burma, and arrange to remain there 
until ‘the neck of the business was broken.’ 

I hurried to Calcutta, enibarkcidin the first mail-steamer, and landed 
at Rangoon on the 9th November. 

Sir Charles Bernard (tlie Chief Commissioner) and Gfeneral White 
had done well under very diflicult circumstances ; but owing partly to 
large districts being impassable from moiiths of heavy rain, and partly 
to the change in Comm anchors, unavoidable inaction had been forced 
upon our troops, and the dacoits had in consequence made head 
against us. 

Having been in constant correspondenco with Genlral White, I had 
been kept informed of his plans, and, as liis responsible Chief, I had 
approved of them; I therefore had the somewhat coniplicated military 
situation at my fingers’ ends, and did not need to lose a single day in 
arranging for a series of combined movements being carried on all 
over the country. 

It was hoped that the recently arrived reinforcements would be 
sniVicient for all requirements, but it soon became apparent that the 
diillcultics connected with the pacification of Burma had been under¬ 
rated, and that, in addition to more troops, ati efficient civil administra¬ 
tion would have to be provided, to take the place of military authority 
so soon as anything like organized resistance had been cruslied; for to 
deal with ordinary robbers I conceived to be work more suited to police 
than to soldiers. Upwards of thirty years’ experience had proved that 
the Burmese could not bo relied upon for this kind of service; I there¬ 
fore recommended that a largo body of police should be raised in India 
without delay, and given a semi-military organization, and in the 
meantime 1 asked for, and was given, five additional regiments. 

I felt very confident of success, for I Jiad taken great care in the 
selection of* the brigade commanders and staff officers, and I knew the 
troops could be depended upon in any emergency that was likely to 
arise. Nevertheless, as the work they would have to perform was of 
rather an unusual character, irksome as well as difficult, I thought it 
advisable to issue some general instructions for the guidance of the 
officers in command of the different columns.* These instructions 
were caiTied out so intelligently, and the troops did such good service, 

* These instructions are given in the Appendix. 
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eBpocially a very fine body of Mounted Infantry raised and organized 
by Major Syinons, of the South Wales Borderers, that before I returned 
to India in February, 1887, I was able to report that the country was 
gradually becoming quiet and the Burmese reconciled to our rule. 
Most of the principal dacoit leaders had been killed or captured, and 
villages which had been in their hands for months were being re¬ 
occupied by their legitimate inhabitants; caravans were coming into 
Mandalay almost daily from districts on the Chinese borders; contracts 
for making roads wore readily taken up, and there was no difficulty in 
obtaining labour for the railway then being constructed between Lower 
Burma and Mandalay, the first sod of which was turned within a 
month of my arrival at that place. 

In achieving these satisfactory results I was materially aided by 
the hearty co-operation of Sir Charles Bernard and the civil officers 
serving under him; while the entire absence of fanaticism amongst the 
Burmese, and their cheerful, happy natures, facilitated our intercourse 
with them. I received, besides, most valuable assistance from the 
Buddhist Poonghiea, or monks, with many of whom I made friends. 
P’rom the fact that education, secular and religious, is imparted by 
these monks, and that every male, from the King to the humblest 
peasant, was obliged to enter a monastery and wear the saffron garb of 
a monk for a certain period, the priesthood had enormous iniiuence 
with the Burmese. There are no hereditary Chiefs or Nobles in 
Burma, the Poonghiee being the advisors of the people and the centre 
round which Native society revolves. 

Our occupation of Upper Burma was necessarily a great blow to the 
Buddhist priesthood, for many of the monasteries^ were kept up 
entirely by the King, Queen, and Ministers of State; and, as it was 
most advisable to have the influence of the monks in our favour, I 
recommended that a monthly stipend should bo paid to the Archbishop 
and two senior Bishops of Mandalay. They showed their gratitude by 
doing all they could to help me, and wUbn I was leaving the counti^ 
the old Thathanabain (Archbishop) accompanied me as far as 
Eangoon. We corresponded till his death, and I still hear occasionally 
from one or other of my Pom^ghie friends. 

1 remained only a short time in Calcutta on my return to India, and 
then started off again for the North-West Frontier, in company with 
General Chesney, who had previously expressed his general concurrence 
in my defence proposals, but was anxious to see the several positions 
and judge for himself, from an Engineer's point of view, of their 
sffitnbility to be treated as I suggested. It was a great source of con¬ 
tentment to luo to find that the sites chosen and the style of entreneb- 

* Monasteries in Burma are not merely dwelling-places for the monks, but 
ai*e the schools where all education is carried on. 
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ments I had advocated commended themselvea to my expert com- 
panion, ^ 

Simla was more than usually gay during the summer of 1887', in con¬ 
sequence of the numerous entertainments given in celebration of Her 
Majesty's .Tubilee, We had just added a ballroom to ‘ Snowdon/ and 
we inaugurated its opening by a fancy ball on the 2l8t June, in honour 
of the auspicious anniversary. 

My name appeared in the Jubilee Gazette as having been given the 
Grand Cross of the Indian Empire, but what 1 valued still more was 
the acceptance by the Govemniont of India of iny strong recommenda¬ 
tion for the establishruent of a Club or Institute in every liritish 
regiment and battery in India. In urging that this meifb&urc should be 
favourably coiisido ed, I had said that the British Army in India could 
have no better or more generally beneficial memorial of the Queen’s 
Jubilee than the abolition of that relic of barbarism, the canteen, and 
its supersession by an Institute, in which the soldier would have under 
the same roof a reading-room, recreation room, and a decently- 
managed refreshunmt-rooui. • 

Lord Dufferin's Government met my views in the most liberal spirit, 
and with the sanction of Lord Cross ‘ The Regimental Institute ’ 
became a recognized establishment, a fact which my colleagues in 
Council referred to as a second Jubilee honour for mo 1 

At a time when nearly every soldier could read and write, and when 
we hoped to attract to the anny men of a bettor stamp and more 
respectable antecedents than tlioae of which it was composed in ‘ the 
good old days/ it appeared to me a humiliating anachronism that the 
degrading system of the canteen should still prevail, and that it was 
impossible for any man to retain his self-respect if he were driven to 
take his glass of beer under the rules by which regimental canteens 
were governed. I believed, too, that the more tl'e status of the raiik 
and file could be raised, and the greater the etTovts rnado to provide 
them with rational recreation and occupation in their leisure horns, the 
less there would be of drunkenness, and consequently of crime, the less 
immorality and the greater the number of efficient soldiers in the army. 

Funds having been granted, a scheme was drawn up for the erection 
of buildings and for the management of the Institutes. Canteens were 
reduced in size, and such attractions as musical instruments were 
removed to the recreation-rooms; the name * liquor bar ’ was substi¬ 
tuted for that of * canteen/ and, that there should be no excuse for fre¬ 
quenting the * liquor bar,’ 1 authorized a moderate and limited amount 
of beer to be served, if required, with the men's suppers in the refresh¬ 
ment-room—an arrangement which has been followed by the happiest 
^results. 

At first it was thought that these changes would cause a great falling 
off In regimental funds, but experience has proved the reverse. With 
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good managenjcnt, the profits from the coffee-shop and the soda-water 
manufactory far exceed those to be derived from the canteen, and tliis 
without permitting anyone outside the regiment to purchase from the 
coffee-shop and without interfering at all with local tradesmen. 

Another measure which I succeeded in carrying through the same 
year was the amalgamation of the various sectarian societies tliat 
existed in India for the prevention of drunkenness in the army into one 
undenominational societj^ under the name of the Army Temperance 
Association, which I hoped would admit of more united action and a 
more advantageous use of funds, besides making it easier for the 
Government to assist the movement. The different religious and ‘ total 
abstinence ’ associations had no doubt done much towards the object 
they had in view, but their work was necessarily spasmodic, and being 
carried on independently of regimental authority, it was not always 
looked upon with favour by officers. 

There was of necessity at first a good deal of opposition on the part 
of the promoters of the older societies, but those who were loudest in 
denouncing my pfoposals soon camo to understand that there was 
nothing in the constitution of the Army Temperance Association which 
could in any way interfere with total abstinence, and that the only 
difference between their systems and mine consisted in mine beiiig 
regimental in its character, and including men for whom it was not 
necessary or expedient to forego stimulants altogetlier, but who ear¬ 
nestly desired to lead temperate lives, and to be strengthened in their 
resolve by being allowed to share in the advantages of the noAV 
Institution. 

To make the movement a complete success, it was al)ovc all things 
important to secure the active co-operation of the ministers of the 
various religious. To this end I addressed the heads of the different 
churches, explaining my reasons and the results I hoped to attain in 
establishing the amalgamated association, and I invited them to testify 
their approval of the scheme by becoming patrons of it. With two 
exceptions, the dignitaries to whom I appealed accepted my invitation, 
and expressed sympathy with my aims and efforts, an encouragement 
I had hardly dared to hope for, and a proof of liberal-mindedness on 
the part of the prelates which was extremely refreshing. 

The Government of India were good enough to sanction the allot¬ 
ment of a separate room in each soldiers' Institute for the exclusive 
use of the Association, where alcohol in any shape was not admitted, 
and to the grant of this room I attribute, in a great measure, tlio 
success of the undertaking. The success was proved by the fact that, 
when I left India, nearly one third of the 70,000 British soldiers in 
that country were members or honorary members of the Arm^* Tem- 
. perance Association. 
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In December T made a prolonged tour along the North-West Frontier, 
accompanied by my wife, who was greatly delighted at being able at 
last to see many places and meet many people of whom she had often 
heard me speak. Fart of this trip was made in company with the 
Viceroy and Lady Dufferin, who visited all the principal stations on 
the frontier, including Quetta. T rode with Lord Dufferin through the 
Khyber Pass, and to the top of the Kwaja Ainran range, our visit to 
this latter point resulting, as 1 earnestly hoped it would, in His 
Excellency being convinced by personal inspection of the advantage to 
bo gained by making the Kohjak tunnel, and of the necessity for our 
endeavouring to cultivate more friendly relations with the border 
tribes. We ended this very enjoyable tour at llawal Pindi in order to 
be present at the winding-up of a Cavalry Camp of Exercise in the 
neighbourhood. There were assembled together under the direction 
of Major-General Luck one regiment of British and eight regiments of 
Native Cavalry, with two batteries of Koyal Horse Artillery, and it was 
a pretty sight, their advance at full gallop, and the halt, as of one man, 
of that long line of Cavalry within a few yards of the Viceroy, for the 
Royal salute. The spectators were much impressed with Lord Dufferin’s 
nerve in being able to remain perfectly calm and still on his horse in 
the face of such an onslaught, and it certainly did seem rather close 
quarters; but (ieneral Luck knew his regiments, and had confidence 
in his men, and we knew (Tciieral Luck. 

In the early part of 1888 T visited all the chief military stations in 
the Bengal I’residency, and attended Camps of Exercise for all arms, 
held at Rawal Pindi, Umballa, Meerut, and Lucknow, before going to 
Calcutta for the usual discussion on the Budget; after which the 
Government generallj^ breaks up for the hot weather, and assembles in 
Simla two or three weciks later. 

During 1887 and 1888 much useful work w-as got through by the 
Defence Committee, and by another Committee which was assembled 
for the consideration of all questions bearing upon the mobilization of 
the army. As Commander-in-Chief I presided over both, and was 
fortunate in being able to secure as my secretaries two ofiicers of 
exceptional ability, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Nicholson, R.E.,for defence, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel E. Elies, R.A., for mobilization. It was in a 
great measure due to Colonel Nicholson's clear-sighted judgment on 
the many knotty questions which came before us, and to his technical 
knowledge, that the schemes for the defence of the frontier, and for 
the ports of Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras, were 
carried out so rapidly, thoroughly and economically as they were 

* The total cost of the coast and frontier defences amounted to the very 
moderate sum of five crores of ni})oes, or about three and a half millions stoi ling. 
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and with regard to measures for rendering the army mobile, Colonel 
Elies proved himself equally capable and practical. The Secretary to 
Government in the Military Department, Major-General Edwin CoUen, 
was a particularly helpful member of the Committees* from his inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the various subjects which had to be discussed. 

If my readers have had the patience to folloAv in detail the several 
campaigns in which I took part, they will have grasped the fact that 
our greatest difficulties on all occasions arose from the want of a 
properly organized Tran 8 pf)rt Department, and they will understand 
that I was able to make this very apparent when the necessity for 
mobilizing rapidly only one Army (^orps came to be seriously con- 
siderod. We were able to demonstrate conclusively tlie impossibility 
of putting a force into the field, sufficiently strong to cope with a 
Europeazi enemy, without a considerable increase to the existing 
number of transport animals, and without some description of light 
cart strong enough to stand the rough work of a campaign in a country 
without roads; for it is no exaggeration to say iliat in the autumn of 
1880, when T left Kandahar, it would have been possible to have picked 
out the road thence to Quetta, and onward to Sibi, a distance of 250 
miles, with no other guide than that of the line of dead iinimals and 
broken-down carts left behind by the several columns and convoys 
that had marched into Afghanistan by that route. 

Soon after I took over the command of the Army in India, while 
voyaging to Burma, I had brought this most pressing question of 
transport to the notice of Lord Dufferin, who, with his usual quick 
appreciation of a situation, at once fully recognized its, urgency, and 
promised to give me all possible help in my endeavour to render the 
army mobile—a promise which ho amply fulfilled by taking a keen 
personal interest in the proceedings of the Committee, and giving his 
hearty suppoi't to our various recommendations, f 

Our labours resulted in several thousand good pack animals (ohiefiy 
mules) being purchased, and information collected and recorded as to 
the districts where others could be rapidly procured in case of emergency. 
A transport service was established, for which ofiicers hod to go through 

* The Committees consisted, besides the Military Member of Council and 
myself, of the heads of Departments with the Governmeut of India and at 
Aimy llead-Quarters. 

t When the report of the Mobilization Committee was submitted to the 
Viceroy, he recoiled a minute expressing lus ‘warm admiiution of the 
manner in which the arduous duty had been cKmdueted,' and ‘ his belief that 
no scheme of a similar description had ever been worked out with greater 
thoroughness, in more detail, and with clearer apprehension of the ends to be 
occonquished.' He concluded by conveying to the members an expression 
of his great satisfaction at what had been done, and recording that ‘ the remilt 
^f the Committee’s labours is a magnificent monument of industry and pro- 
^fessional ability/ 
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a regular course of instruction, and pass an examination in the loading 
and general management of the animals. A prize was offered for a 
strong, useful light cart; and when the most suitable had boon selected, 
largo numbers were mode up of the same pattern.*^ The constitution 
of two Army Corps, to be in readiness for taking the field on short 
notice, was decided upon, and the units to form the several divisions 
and brigades were told off and provided with the necessary equipment. 
A railway time-table was prepared, giving the hours at which the 
troops should leave their stations so as to avoid any block en route. 
Special platfonns were constructed for training and detraining Cavalry 
and Artillery, and storehouses were erected and stocked at those 
stations where road marching would probably commence, Fhially, the 
conclusions we had arrived at were embodied in a manual entitled 
‘ General Kegulations for Mobilization.’ It was extremely gratifying 
to me to learn from India that this manual, with such additions and 
alterations as our subsequent experience in Burma and various frontier 
expeditions proved would be advantageous, was the guide by winch the 
Chitral relieving force was last year so expeditiously and eoinpletoly 
equipped and despatched. 

Of the many subjects discussed and measures adopted during this, 
the last year of Lord Dufferin’a Viceroyalty, I think the scheme for 
utilizing the armies of Native States, as an auxiliary force for the 
service of the Empire, was the most important both from a political and 
military point of view. 

The idea was, in the first instance, propounded by Lord Tjytton, who 
appointed a committee to consider the pros and cons of the question. I 
was a member of that committee, but at that time 1, in common with 
many others, was doubtful as to the wisdom of encouraging a high 
state of efficiency amongst the troops of independent States; the excel¬ 
lent work, however, done by the Native Contingent I had with me in 
Kuram, and the genuine desire of all ranks to be allowed to serve side 
by side with our own soldiers, together with the unmistakable spirit of 


* Statement of transport carnage luaintained in India in tlic years lfi78 
and 1893 for military purjioses, exclusive of aiiitiials registered by the civil 
authorities on the latter date, and liable to be requusitioned in time of war: 
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loyalty diq>layed by Native Bolen whoa war with Bussia was imminent 
in ISOS, oonvtoeed me that the time had arrived for us to prove to the 
people of India that we had faith in their loyalty, and in their recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that their concern in the defence of the Empire was at 
least as great as ours, and that we looked to them to take their part in 
strengthening onr role and in keeping out all mtruders. I believed, too, 
ihat we had now little to fear from internal trouble so long as our Govern¬ 
ment continued just and sympathetic, but that, on the other hand, wc 
could not expect to remain free from outude interference, and that it 
would be wise to prepare ourselves for a struggle which, as my readers 
must be aware, I consider to be inevitable in the end. We have done 
much, and may still do more, to delay it, but when that struggle comes 
it will be incumbent upon us, both for political and military reasons, 
to make use of all the troops and war material that the Native States 
can place at our disposal, and it is therefore to our advantage to render 
both as efficient and nseful as possible. 

The subject wai^ of course, most delicate and complex, and had to be 
treated wi^ the greatest caution, for not only was the measure adapted 
to materially strengthen our military position in India, but I was con¬ 
vinced it was politically sound, and likely to be generally acceptable to 
the Native Bulers, provided we studied their wishes, and were careful 
not to offend their prejudices and susceptibilities by unnecessary inter¬ 
ference. 

It was very satisfactory to find how cordially the Chiefs responded 
to Lord Dufferin’s proposals, and extremely interesting to watch the 
steady improvement in their armies under the guidance of carefully 
selected British officers. Substantial results have been already obtained, 
valuable help having been afforded to the Ghitral expedition by the 
transport trains organized by the Maharajas of Gwalior and Jaipur, and 
by the gallantry of the Imperial Service Troops belonging to His High¬ 
ness the Mt^barajaof Kashmir at Hunza-Nagaand during the siege and 
relief of Chitt^. 

Two minor expeditious took place this year: one against the Thi¬ 
betans in retaliation for their having invaded the territiory of our ally, 
the Baja of Bikim; the other to punish the Black Mountain tribes for 
murder of two British officers. Both were a success from a military 
point of view, but in the Black Mountain the deteraiination of the Pun¬ 
jab Government to limit the sphere of action of the troops, and to hurry 
out of the country, prevented our reaping any pc^tioal advantage. We 
lost a grand opportunity for gaining oontrol over this lawless and 
troublesome district; no survey was made, no roads opened out, the 
tribesmen were not made to feel our power, and, eonsequently, very 
soph ano&er costly expedition had to bo imdertaken. 

In. November, 1888, liOrd DujSMn left India amidst a storm of 
regret ftom sU Masses of Her Majesty's subjectSi fie was succeeded 
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by Lord Lansdowne^ one of whose earliest communications to me 
rejoiced my heart/ for in it Hie ExceUenoy in^[uired whether anything 
could be done towards improving our relations with the frontier tribes. 
This augured well for the abandonment of the traditional, selfish, and, 
to my mind, short-sighted policy of keeping fdoof, and I hoped that en¬ 
deavours would at last be made to turn the tribesmen into friendly 
neighbours, to their advantage and ours, instead of being obliged to 
have recourse to useless blockades or constant and expensive expedi¬ 
tions for their punishment, or else to induce them to refrain from 
troubling us by the payment of a heavy blackmail. 

After a visit to the frontier in the autumn to see how the defences 
were advancing, I attended a Cavalry Gamp of ExercisCfat Delhi, and 
an Artillery Practice Gamp at Gurgaon, and then went to Meerut to be 
present at the first meeting of the Bengal Presidency Bifie Association, 
which was most interesting and successful. We spent Christmas in 
camp—the first Christmas we had all been together for ten years. 
Our boy, having left Eton, came out in the early part of the year with 
a tutor, to be with us for eigliteen months before entering Sandhurst. 

At the end of December I proceeded to Calcutta rather earlier than 
usual, to pay my respects to the new Viceroy, and in January of the 
following year, accompanied by my wife and daughter, I started off on 
a long tour to inspect the local regiments in Central India and Ilajpu- 
tana, and to ascertain what progress had been mode in organizing the 
Imperial Service Troops in that part of India. 

Did space permit, I should like to tell my readers of the beauties of 
Udaipur and the magnificent hospitality accorded to us there, as well as 
at Bhopal, Jodhpur, Jiuptkr, and Ulwar, but, if I once began, it would 
be difiSoult to stop, and 1 feel I have already made an unconscionably 
heavy demand on the interest of the public in things Indian, and must 
soon cease my * labour of love.* I must therefore confine myself to 
those subjects which I am desirous should be better understood in 
England ^on they generally are. 

Upon seeing tile troops of tiie Begum of Bhopal and the Mahorana 
of Udaiptir,! recommended thatXlieir Highnesses should be invited to 
allow their share of Imperial defence to take the form of paying for 
the services of «i increased number of officers with their respective 
local corps,for 1 did not think it would be possible to make any 
useful addition to our strength out of the material of which their small 

* According to treaty, the Bhopal State pays nearly two lakhs of rupees a 
year towards me cost <n the local battalion maintainea by the British Govern¬ 
ment for the puipose of keoping order within the State itselfi The battalion, 
however, has ouiV four, instead of eigh^ British officers, and it appeared to 
me only reasonable that the Begum should be invited to pay tiie additional 
amount necessary to make the ^ttalion as efficient aa the rest of the Kative 
army, os a * premium of insurance * for tiie peace and prosperity which Her 
Highness's State enjoys under our protection, and as her quota towards the 
general scheme for the dafenco of the Empire. 
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armies were composed. The men were relics of a past age, fit only for 
police purposes, and it would have been a waste of time and money to 
give them any special training. My recommendation, however, was 
not accepted, and neither of these States takes any part in the defence 
scheme. 

At Jodhpur, on the contrary, there was splendid material, and a 
moat useful force was being organized by the Maliaraja’s brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Pertap Sing, himself a Bajput, and of the 
bluest blood of India. The Cavalry were specially fine. The gallant 
Rajput horsemen of Jodhpur had always been famous for their chival¬ 
rous bravery, unswerving fidelity, and fearless self-devotion in their 
wars with the Mahrattas and the armies of the Mogul lOniperors, and 
I felt, as the superbly mounted squadrons passed before me, that they 
had lost none of their characteristics, and that blood and breeding 
must tell, and would, if put to the test, achieve the same results now 
as of old. There could be but one opinion as to the value of the 
‘ Sirdar Bi8sala,’1*‘ so named after the Maharaja’s son and hoir, Sirdar 
Sing, a lad of only nine years old, who led the little army past the 
saluting flag mounted on a beautiful thorough-bred Arab. 

The Jaipur troops were much on a par with those of Bhopal and 
Udaipur. I was glad, therefore, that in lieu of troops, the Maharaja 
had agreed to organize, as his contribution to the Juiperial service, a 
transport corps of 1,000 fully-equipped animals. 

At Ulwar I found the 000 Cavalry and 1,(X)0 Infantry (all Rajputs) 
well advanced in their drill and training; this was evidently owing to 
the personal interest taken iu them by the Maharaja, who seldom 
allowed a day to pass without visiting the parade grounds. 

By the end of March I had finished njy tour in Central India and 
Bajputana, and as the heat was every day becoming more intense, I 
was not sorry to tairn ray steps northwards tow'ords Kashmir, th(i 
army of which State still remained to be inspected, and the measures 
most suitable for its re-organization determined uport. 

Our whole family party re-assembled at Murree early in April, and 
we all went into the ‘ Happy Valley’ together, where between business 
and pleasure we spent a most delightful six weeks. The Maharaja 
personally superintended the arrangements for our comfort. Our 
travelling was made easy—indeed luxurious—-and everything that the 
greatest core and forethought and the most lavish hospitality could 
accomplish to make our visit happy was done by the Maharaja and by 
the popular Resident, Colonel Nisbet. 

The Kashmir army was much larger than any of those belonging to 
the Native States I had lately visited; it consisted of 18,000 men and 
66 guns—more than was needed, even with the Gilgit frontier to guard, 

* Rissala is a body of Cavalry. 
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Some of the regiments were oomposod of excellent material, chiefly 
Dogrus; but as the cost of such a force was a heavy drain upon tlie 
State, and as many of the men were old and dacrepit, I recominended 
that the Maharaja should be invited to get rid of all who were 
pliysicaUy unfit, and to reduce his army to a total of 10,000 thoroughly 
reliable men,and BO guns. I knew thin would be a very difficult, 
and perhaps distasteful, task for the Commander-in Chief (who was 
also the Maharaja’s brother), liaja Bam Sing, to perform, so 1 recom¬ 
mended that a British officer should be appointed military adviser to 
the Kashiuir Govemiaent, under whose supervision the work of 
reformation should be carried out. 

At that time wo bad none of our own troops in the neighbourhood of 
Gilgit, and as T tliought it advisable, in cose of disturbance, that the 
Kashmir troops should bo spcc'dily put into such a state of efficiency 
as would enable us to depend upon them to hold the passes until ludp 
could arrive from India, 1 urged that the military adviser should bo 
given three British officers to assist him in carrying out his difficult and 
troublesome duty; and at the same time I pointed out tliat it was 
absolutely essential to construct at an early date a serviceable road 
between Kashmir and Gilgit, as the solo approach to that strategic 
position was not only difficult, but very dangerous. 

All these proposals commended thcmsclvea to, and wero acted upon 
by, the Viceroy, 

Tjieutcnaiit-(/olouel NeviUe Chamberlain—a pernona grata to the 
Kashmir authorities—was appointed Military Secretary to the Kashmir 
State, and by his ability, tact, ami happy way of dealing with Natives, 
quickly overcame all obstacles. The Maharaja and his two brothers, 
Bajas Ram Sing and Amar Sing, entered heartily into the scheme; the 
army was remodelled and rendered fit for service; and an excellent 
road was made to Gilgit. 

During the sunnnor of 1889 I was able to introduce several much 
needed reforms in the annual course of musketry for the Native Army. 
The necessity for these reforms had not been overlooked by my dis¬ 
tinguished predecessors, nor by the able officers who sensed under 
them in the Musketry Department, but it had not been possible to 
do much with a system which dated from a period when fire disci¬ 
pline was not thought of, and when the whole object of the course was 
to make soldiers individually good shots. After the Delhi Camp* of 
Exercise in 1885-86, when the want of fire control was almost the only 
point unfavourably criticized by the foreign officers, the Army in India 
made a great advance in this important branch of musketry training; 
nevertheless, I felt that further progress was possible, and that the 
course of instruction was not altogether as practical as it might be. I 
therefore gave over the work of improvement in this respect to an 
enthusiast in the matter of rifle-shooting and an officer of exceptional 
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energy and intelligence, Lieutenant-Colonel Ian Hamilton, and directed 
him, as Assistant Adjutant-GcnersJ of Musketry, to arrange a course 
of instruction, in which the conditions should resemble as nearly as 
possible those of field service, and in which dre discipline should be 
developed to the utmost extent. He was most successful in carrying 
out my wishes, and the results from the first year’s trial of the new 
system wore infinitely better than even I had anticipated. 

Simultaneously with the improvement in musketry, a groat advance 
was made in gunnery. Artillery, like Infantry officers, had failed to 
roalizo the value of the new weapon, and it required the teaching of a 
man who himself thoroughly believed in and understood the breech¬ 
loading gun to arouse Artillerymen to a sense of the tremendous power 
placed in their hands, and to the importance of devoting much more 
care and attention to practice than had hitherto been thought neces¬ 
sary. Such a man was Major-General Nairne, and 1 was happily able 
to induce the Government to revive in him the appointment of 
Inspector-General of Artillery. 

Under the unwearying supervision of this officer, there was quite as 
remarkable an improvement in Artillery shooting as Colonel Hamilton 
had effected in musketry. Practice camps were annually formed at 
convenient localities, and all ranks began to take as much pride in 
belonging to the ‘ best shooting battery ’ as they had hitherto token 
in belonging to the * smartest,* the * best-horsed,’ or the ‘ best-turned- 
out’ battery. I impressed upon officers and men that the two 
things were quite compatible; that, according to my experience, the 
smartest and best turued-out men made the best soldiers ; and while I 
urged every detail being most carefully attended to which' could enable 
them to become proficient gunners and take their proper place on a held 
of battle, I expressed my earnest hope tliat the Royal Artillery would 
always maintain its hitherto high reputation for turn-out and smartness. 

The improvement in the Cavalry was equally apparent. For this 
arm of the service also the Government consented to an Inspector- 
General being appointed, and I was fortunate enough to bo able to 
secure for the post the services of Major-General Luck, an officer as 
eminently fitted for this position as was General J^airne for his. 

Just at first the British officers belonging to Native Cavalry were 
apprehensive that-their sowars would be turned into dragoons, but 
they soon found that there was no intention of changing any of their 
traffitional characteristics, and that the only object of giving them an 
Inspector-General was to make them even better in their own way than 
they had been before, the finest Irregular Cavalry in the world, as 
I have not the slightest doubt they will always prove themselves to be. 

Towards the end of the Simla season of 1889, Lord Lansdowne, to 
zny great satisfaction, announced his intention of visiting the frontier, 
and asked me to accompany him. 
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We rode through the Khyber and Gouial Paseee, visited Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, and Quetta, looked into the Kohjak 
tunnel, and attended some interesting manoeuvcfis, carried out with a 
view of testing, in as practical a manner ns possible, the defensive power 
of the recently-finished Takatu-Mashalik entrenchment. The principal 
works wore fired upon by Artillery and Infantry, and, notwithstanding 
the excellent practice made, infinitesimal damage was done, which 
proved the suitability of the particular design adopted for the defences. 

Ijord Lansdowne expressed himself greatly interested, and much im¬ 
pressed by all ho saw of the frontier; and he was confirmed in liis 
opinion as to the desirability of establishing British influence amongst 
the border tribes. With this object in view, His Excellency authorized 
Sir Robert Sandoman (the Governor-Genernrs Agent at> Quetta) to 
establish a series of police posts in the Gomal Pass, and encourage 
intercourse between the people of the Zhob district and ourselves. 

It was high time that something should be done in this direction, for 
the Amir's attitude towards us was becoming day by day more un¬ 
accountably antagonistic. He was gradually encroaching on territory 
and occupying places altogether outside the limits of Afghan control; 
and evory Tnoveniout of ours—made quite as much in His Highness’s 
interest as in our own—for sti'engthening the frontier and improving 
the conininnications, cvidoutly aroused in him distrust and suspicion as 
to our motives. 


CHAPTER LXVIIT. 

New Year's Day, 1890, found me in Calcutta, where I went to meet 
Prince Albert Victor on his arrival in India. On my way thither I 
received a letter from Mr, Edward Stanhope, Secretary of State for 
War, telling me that he had heard from Lord Cross, the Secretary of 
State for India, that there was a proposal to ask me to retain my 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief in India for some time after the 
expiration of the usual term of office; but that, while such an arrange¬ 
ment would have his hearty approval, he thought the question 
should be considered from another point of view, and that it would 
be extremely agreeable to himself, and he felt to the Duke of Cambridge 
also, if he could secure me for the post of Adjutant-General in succes¬ 
sion to Lord Wolseley. Mr. Stanhope went on to say he would like 
to know whether I would be willing to accept the appointment, or 
whatever position Lord 'Wolseley’s successor -would fill, should the 
report of Lord Hartington’s Commission caiise a change to bo made 
in the staff at the Horse Guards. 

1 was pleased, though somewhat stirpriscd, at this communication, 
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and I iw]^ed to the B^[ht Honoorahle, ^aflenua thrt I would gladly 
acoe|tli asd that 1 et^d an^ahge toj^ qi the let October, 

when the appornttuent would beebine vacant, but' that, as Lord Lana* 
dowto had expressed a wish that 1 diotdd remain in India over the 
next cold season, I hoped, ii it wwe possible, some arrangement 
m^t be made to admit of my doing so. The idea of employment in 
i^^land, now that I allowed myself to dwell upon it, was very 
attractive, for dearly as I Iqted my Indian command, and bitterly as 
I knew I should grieve at leaving the counia-y, the peoples, and the 
grand army, which were all sources of such intense mterest to me, 
1 felt that the evil day at longest cotild only be postponed for a lew 
years, and thi^ there is a limit to the time that even the strongest 
European can with impunity live in an eastern climate, while I was 
to t^nk I should still be in a position to w'ork few my country 
and for the benefit of the army. 

From Calcutta 1 travelled north to M^niidki, where a large force of 
Horse Artill«r7 snd Gavahy was assembled for practice, and where 
we had a standii^ camp, at which Frince Albert Ylctor did us the 
honour of being our guest for the final manesuvres. 1 think His Boysl 
Highness enjoyed the novelty of camp life, and was greatly attracted 
by the picturesque and sqldier-like appearance of the Native troops. 
The Native officers were very proud at being presented to the grand¬ 
son of their Empress, and at His Boyal Highness being appointed 
Honorary Colonel of the Ist Punjab Cavalry. 

Towards the end of April I retumod to Simla for what 1 thought 
was to be our last season in that place; and shortly after I got up 
there, a telegram from Mr. Stanhope infonned me that, my appoint¬ 
ment had been accepted by the Cabinet, and that my presence in 
England was strongly desired in the fcutumn. It was therafore with 
very great eurprise that I received a sepond telegram three weeks later 
from the Seiwetary State, idling me that, ae it was then found to 
be impossible to choose'my isnooessor, and as the exigenoieB of the 
public .ac^ce urgently required my preeence in Inffia, the Cabinet, 
^th the.approval of Her Magesty and the oosourrenee of the Duke of 
Cambridge, had deeided to aak me to retain my command fox two 
moreytant.. 

I fdt it -niy duty to obey the wishea of tise Queoa, Her Majesty’s 
Ctoternmani, and the Command^in-Chief'; hut I fully realised that 
in doiog so X was forfeiting my obonoe of employment in England, 
and tiist a lohg and irksome term of enforced iffienees would in all 
prohalul% follow on my -retunt home, and I did not attempt to 
conceal from. Mr< Stanhcqte that I was diaai^ointad. 

At the latter en4 of this year,: and iir 4he ewly part of 1891, it was 
found necessary to und^falm three simdl expeffitions; <me to Zhob, 
■ f under the leadersdiip of ‘ffir Qeorge White, for the protection of our 
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newly-Sfcquirod BubjeetB in that vidlay; <mt on thd Koha^ bordct, 
commanded by Sir William Lockhart, to puniah tha pebplo of the 
Miranzai vc^ey fot 'repeated acts of hoB^tjTand ^e jfhird, under 
Major-General lilies,^ gainst the Black Mountain tribee, V^ho, quite 
unsubdued by the fruitless expedition of g^ivgn tfoublo almost 

immediately alto^wards. All these were as coni^tdly successful in 
their political,results as th their military conduct. The columns were 
not withdrawn unt^L the tribcBmou had become convinoed that they 
were powcrless'to sustain a hostile attitude towards us, and that it was 
their interest, as it was otir wish, that they should henceforth he on. 
ainicablo ^rms with us. 

AVliile a oonsiderqble number of troops w'ere thus employed, a fourth 
expedition had to be hurriedly equipped and despatchevi in quite the 
opposite direction to punish the Baja of Manipur, a petty State on the 
confines of Assam, for the treacherous murder of Mr. Qxiinton, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, and four other BritisVi officers. 

Notwithstanding its inaccesaibiUty, two columns, one from Burma, 
the otlier from Cachar, quifikly and Bkoultaucously^teached Manipur, 
our countryhlen were avenged, and the administration of the State was 
taken over for a timoby the Government of India, f 

Towards the end of January the Gesarewitch came to Calcutta, 
where I had the honour of being introduced to our august visitor, who 
expressed himself aa pleased with what he had seen of the country 
ot^ the arrangWBents made for His Imperial Uigbnesa’s somewhat 
hurried journey through India. 

In April my military colleague in &o. Viceroy’s Council for five 
years, 1 ^ my personal friapd, Glen^red Sir George Ohesney, left India, 
to my great rey^et. We had worked togetixer most harmoniously, and, 
as he wrote m hie farewrell letter, there was scarcely a. point in regard 
to the Army in India about which he and I did not egrea. 

Sir George was suo^eded Lieutenant-Oeneral Braekenbury, who 
had been Director of 'Military Intelligenoe at the War Office. I was 
relieved to $4^ that, gMhough in some p^tietdars my new coadjutcH^'s 
views differed horn mme, we wem in aecerd upon oH essentisl poiztts, 
particularly as id fibe value of the Indian Army euxd the neees^y for 
its being mamtametd m i state of preparedr^s watir 

From the idme l^ jbeduoue Conmiander^in-Ch^f until I 

left India th^ lh>w to the army fd. that country ae 

perfect a as it wm ^seible to make Jt, was the 

which caus^.me ^ most anxkms thought, and to its solntlaa my 
mpst eOrnafl^'eftate bemi at ell tixaes i^ected^ 

The ste]^ tb be takfh‘ tbwords this end was, it seemed to me, to 

* The late Lie^ns^Qsneral Elies, K.C.B. 

, t A detaciuuent pf tw:0klou^ Tolunteer Rifles, at the particular request 
of the regtmefit, took put^Ahe expedition, arid did good service. 

> , c*- ' 
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substitute men of the more warlike and hardy races for the Hindustani 
sepoys of Bengal, the Tamils and Telagus of Madras, and the so- 
called Mahrattas of Bombay; but I found it difficult to get my views 
accepted, because of the theory which prevailed that it was necessary 
to maintain an equilibrium between the arniies of the three Presi¬ 
dencies, and because of the ignorance that was only too universal 
with respect to the characteristics of the different races, which 
encouraged the erroneous belief that one Native was as good ns 
another for purposes of war. 

In former days, when the Native Army in India was so much 
stronger in point of numbers than the British Army, and there 
existed no moans of rapid communication, it was only prudent to 
guard against a predominance of soldiers of any one creed or 
nationality; but with British'troops nearly doubled and the Native 
Army reduced by more than one-third, with all the forts and arsenals 
protected, and nearly the wliole of the Artillery manned by British 
soldiers, with railway and telegraph communication from one end of 
India to the other; ^ith the risk of internal trouble greatly diminishfil, 
and the possibility of cxternnl complications becoming daily more 
apparent, circumstances and our requirements were completely altered, 
and it had become essential to have in the ranks of our Native Army 
men who might confidently be trusted to take their share of fighting 
against a European foe. 

In the British Army the superiority of one regiment over another is 
mainly a matter of training; the same courage and military instinct 
are inherent in English, Scotch, and Irish alike, but no comparison 
can be made between the martial value of a regiment recruited 
amongst the Gurkhas of Nepal or the warlilte races of northern India, 
and of one recruited from the effominate peoples of the soutli. 

How little this was understood, even by those who had spent a great 
part of their service in India, was a mar\"cl to me; but, then, I had 
had peculiar opportunities of judging of the relative fighting qualities 
of Natives, and I was iu despair at not being able to get pi^ople to sec 
the matter with my eyes, for I knew that nothing was n^ore sure to 
lead to disaster than to imagine that the whole Indian Army, as it Avas 
then constituted, could bo relied on in time of war. 

General Chesney fortunately shared iny opinions, and as Lords 
Duiferin and Lansdowne trusted us, we were able to do a great deal 
towards increasing the efficiency of the Native Army and improving 
the statue and prospects of the Native soldier. Sever^ companies and 
regiments composed of doubtful material were disbanded, and men of 
well-known fighting castes entertained instead. Class regiments were 
formed, as being more congenial to the men and more conducive to 
esprit de corps; recruiting was made the business of carefully selected 
officers who understood Native character, and whose duty it was to 
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become acquainted with the various tribes inhabiting the districts 
from which the recruits for tlieir own regiments were drawn; and 
special arrangements were made with the Nepalese Government by 
which a suflieient number of the best class of men could be obtained 
for our thhteen Gurkha regiments. 

The pay of Cavalry soldiers was improved, and it was pointed out 
to the Government that an increase to the Infantry soldiers’ pay 
could not be long deferred the issue of good-conduct pay was 
accelerated; jagintf were sanctioned annually for a limited number of 
specially distinguished Native officers; full pay was authorized for 
recruits from date of enlistment instead of from the date of joining 
their regiments; field hatta] was sanctioned whenever troops should 
be employed beyond sea or on service; pensions were granted after a 
shorter period of service than heretofore; medals for meritorious 
service and good conduct were given in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee; bron/(» war nieibils were sanctioned for nil 
authorized Government followers; a reserve, which it was arranged 
should undergo an amma.1 course of training, was^ formed for tluj 
Artillery and Infantry; and a system of linked hattalions was 
organized, three battalions being grouped together, and the nnui 
being interchangeable during war time. 

While the tendency of those alterations and concessiona whs to 
make all ranks happy and contented, their training was carefully 
attended to, and, as I have before mentioned, musketry particularly 
reached a very high standard. 

The one thing left undone, and which I should like to have boon 
able to accomplish before leaving India, was to induce the Government 
to arrange for more British officers to be given to the Native regiments 
in time of war. Nine to a Cavalry and eight to an Infantry corps 
may be sufficient in time of peace, but that number is quite too small 
to stand the strain of war. Indian soldiers, like Boldiers of evory',^ 
nationality, require to be led; and history and experience teach us'/ 
that eastern races (fortunately for us), however brave and accustomed'/ 
to war, do not possess the qualities that go to make leaders of men,| 
and that Native officers in this respect can never take the place of 
British officers. I have known many Natives whose gallantry and: 
devotion could not be surpassed, but I have never known one who 
would not have looked to the youngest British officer for support in 
time of difficulty and danger. It is therefore most unwise to allow 
Native regiments to enter upon a war with so much smaller a 

* The pay of the Native lufantry has been suitably increased since 1 left 
India. 

t Jagira are grants of land. 

J BcUta, extra allowances given to Native soldiers when pi'oceeding on field 
service. 
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proportion of British officers than is considered necessary for 
European regiments. I have no doubt whatever of the fighting 
powers of our best Indian troops; 1 have a thorough belief in, and 
admiration for, Gurkhas, Sikhs, Dogras, Bajputs, Jats, and selected 
Mahomedans; 1 thoroughly appreciate their soldierly qualities; 
brigaded with British troops, I would be proud to lead them against 
any European enemy; but wo cannot expect them to do with less 
leading than our own soldiers require, and it is, I maintain, trying 
thorn too higlily to send them into action with tlie present ostahlish* 
inent of British ollicers.* 

In the late autumn of 1891 our latest acquisition, the Zhob Valley, 
was included in luy frontier tour, which I had the pleasure of making, 
for the greater part of the way, in the company of General Bracken- 
bury. He was prevented from getting :is far as Quetta by an accident 
which laid him up for some time, but not, ns he told me, before he bad 
seen enough of the frontier to satisfy him that the tribes were a factor 
in our system of defence which could not be ignored, and that I had 
not exaggerated the importance of having them on our side. 

During this winter the brilliant little Hunza-Naga campaign took 

* During the Mutiny the casualties amongst (he British officers with the 
six Punjab regiments which saw the most tlghting ainomitcd to 60 per cent.! 
Luckily, these were able to be replaced by officers belonging to corps which 
had mutinied. This supply, however, has long since been used up, and it 
behoves the Government either to provide an adequate reserve of officers, or to 
arrange for a sufficient number being sent out from England whenever India 
is likely to l>e engaged in a serious war. 
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placp, which has been so graphically described in Mr. Knight’s ‘Ai\Tiere 
Three Empires Meet.’ It was brought about by Russia’s intrigues 
with the Rulers of the petty States on the "northern boundary of 
Kashmir; and our attention was first roused to the necessitj' for action 
by two British officers, who were journeying to India by way of the 
Pamirs and Gilgit, being forced by Russian soldiers to leave what the 
leader of the party called ‘newly-acquired Russian territory’*— 
territory to which Russia had not the shadow of a claim. 

In addilion to this unjustifiable treatment of Captain Younghnsband 
and Lieutenant Davison, Colonel Yanoff crossed the Hindu Kush with 
his Cossacks by the Korabhut Pass, and, after reconnoitring the country 
on the borders of Kashmir, re-crossed the range by the Bpoghil Pass. 
As this was a distinct breach of the promises nuido by the Russian 
Government, and an infringement of tho boundary line as agreed to 
between England and Russia in 1873, it was necessary to take steps to 
prevent any recurrence of such interference, and a small force was 
accordingly sent against the Chief of Hunza, who bad openly declared 
himself in favour of Russia. He made a despor/te stand, but was 
eventually driven from his almost inaccessible position by the deter¬ 
mined gallantry of our Indian troops, assisted by a Contingent from 
Kashmir. Three Victoria Crosses were given for this business, and 
many more were earned, but of necessity there must bo a limit to the 
disposal of decorations; and in an affair of this kind, in which all 
proved thoinsdves heroes, each individual must have felt himself 
honoured by the small force being awarded such a largo number of tho 
coveted reward, in proportion to its size. 

We reaped the benefit of having taken this district under our own 
control when Chitral required to be relieved, and the Hunza-Naga 
people afforded Colonel Kelly such valuable help. 

On the 1st January, 1892, I received an intimation that Her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to bestow a peerage upon xno, and the 
same day the Secretary of State for India offered me a further 
extension of my appointment asCommander-in-Chief—an offer I would 
gladly have accepted, as I knew it had been made with the concurrence 
of the Viceroy, if I could have taken even a few months* leave to 
England. But during a quarter of a century I had only been able to 
spend eighteen months out of India, and I felt the need of change of 
climate and a little rest ^ter so many years of continued hard work. 
Under the existing regulations a Commander in-Chief could have no 
leave. Lord Cross had tried to remedy this hard rule by bringing in 
the ' Officers' Leave Bill but as ho informed Lord Lansdowne it was 
impossible to get it through the House of Commons that session, I was 

* Captain Younghusband was at Bozai-Gunjbaz, and Lieutenant Davison 
on the Alichnr Pamirs, both places being south of the Aksu branch of the 
Oxus, flowing from the Little Pamir Lake. 
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obliged very reluctantly to beg to be allowed to resign my command in 
the spring of 1893. 

Before returning to Simla for really the lost time, my wife nnd I 
made another trip to Burma as far as Mandalay, and after this was 
over we paid a most interesting visit to Nopal, having received tho very 
unusual honour of an invitation to Ehatmandu from Maharaja Bir 
Shumsher Jung Bana Bahadur. 

Khatmandu is about a hundred miles from our frontier station of 
Segowli, by a very rough road over a Buccesaion of steep, high hills and 
along deep, narrow valleys, which would have been quite impossible 
for a lady to travel by but for the excellent arrangements made by tho 
Nepalese officials; tho last descent was the worst of all; we literally 
dropped from one rock to the next in some places. But on reaching 
the base of the mountain all was changed. A beautifully cu]ti\'ated 
valley spread itself out before us; comfortable tents were prepared for 
our reception, where wo were met by some of the State officials ; and 
a perfectly appoinfed oarriago-and-four was waiting to carry us on to 
Khatmandu, where we were received by the Bcsideiit, Ijieutcnant- 
Colonel Wylie, and his wife, old friends of ours. That afternoon the 
Maharaja paid me a private visit. 

The next morning the official call was mode, which I returned soon 
afterwards; and in the evening the MaLiaraja, accompaiiied by his 
eldest son and eight of his brothers, all liigh officers of state, were 
present at Mrs, Wylie’s reception, wearing military frock-coats and 
forage-caps. They all spoke English fluently; their manners were 
those of well-bred gentlemen, easy and quiet, as free from,awkwardness 
as from forwardness ; each, coming up in turn, talked very pleasantly 
to Lady Boberts for a time, and then made way for someone else. 
The Maharaja is extremely musical, and has several well-trained bonds, 
taught by an English bandmaster ; three of them were in attendance, 
and were directed to play selections from our favourite operas, and 
then a number of the beautiful plaintive Nepalese airs. Altogether, 
we passed a most agreeable evening. 

The following day a review of all the troops (18,000 men and 78 
guns)^ was held on a ground one mile in length by half a mile in 
breadth, perfectly level and well turfed. It would be considered a fine 
parade-ground for the plains of India, and must have entailed a con¬ 
siderable expenditure of time, labomr, and money to make in such a 
hilly place as Khatmandu. 

On reaching the ground, I was received by the Maharaja and Deb 

* The Infantry comprised twenty-four battalions drawn up in lino of 
quarter columns. The Artillery eonsistcfl of one battery (six 7‘pounders) 
carried on elephants, six batteries (six guns eaeh, S-pounders and 7-pounders) 
dragged by soldiers, and six batteries (six guns each, 3-poundcrs and 
o-pounders) carried by Bimtia coolies. 
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Sbamfiher Jung, the cldcRt of his mimy brothers, and the nominal 
Commander-in-Chief of the army ; we rode olo^ the line togetlier, and 
the march past then began. Everything was done with the utmost 
precision; there was no fuss or talking, and from first to last not a 
single bugle sound was heard, showing how carefully officers and men 
had been drilled, I was told that the executive CoTumander-in-CIluef, 
the third brother, by name Chandra Slmmshcr, had almost lived on the 
parade-ground for weeks before my arrival. The Maharaja's sons and 
brothers, who all laiew their work, and wore evidently fond of soldier¬ 
ing, coniinanded the several divisions and brigades. 

The troops were not, periiaps, turned out (juite so smartly as those in 
our service, and several of tJio officers were old and fcol^le; but these 
were the only faults perceptible, and I came to the conclusion that the 
great majority of the 18,000 men were quite us good as the Gurklms 
wo enlist; and I could not help thinking that they would be a valuable 
addition to our strength in the event of war. 

General Chandra Sbaniblier is a vci'y red-hot soldier. He said to my 
wife: ‘Liidy Roberts, when arc the liussions coirfing? 1 wish they 
would make haste. We have 40,000 soldiers hi Nepal ready for war, 
and there is no one to fight!' 

The next day a grand durbar was lield, at wlii(!h the King (tho 
Maharaja Dlnraj, as ho is called) presided; ho was an unusually 
handsome lad of about eighteen years of age, fairer tlinn most Nepalese, 
and very refined looking. As on all previous occasions, everyone wore 
uniform except the King, who hud on a perfectlj^ plain dress of spotless 
white. Great deference is outwardly paid to the Hhiraj, but he has no 
. power, and is never consulted in matters of State, being considered too 
I sacred to be troubled with mundane affairs. Altliough a mere boy, he 
'I had four ^vives, two of them daughters of the Maharaja Bir Shamsher 
ij Jung. 

After the durbar, I was shown over the principal s(^hoal and hospital; 
both appeared to be well conducted, and evidently no expense was 
spared upon them. I was then taken to a magazine, in which were a 
number of guns of various calibre and any amount of ammunition. I 
was told there were several otlier magazines, which I had not time to 
see, and a few miles from Kbatmandu extensive workshops, where all 
kinds of munitions of war were manufactured. 

That evening, accompanied by Colonel and Mrs. Wylie, we attended 
a reception at the Maharaja's palace. The durbar hall, which was 
filled with men in uniform, was of beautiful proportions, and very 
handsomely decorated and furnished. After the usual introductions 
and some conversation with the chief officers, we were invited to visit 
the Maharani in her own apartments, and having ascended a flight of 
steps and passed through numerous corridors and luxuriously famished 
rooms, we were shown into a spacious apartment, the prevailing colour 
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of which was rose, lighted by lamps of the same colour. The Maharoni 
was sitting on a sofa at the further end of the room, gorgeously 
apparelled in rose-coloured gauze dotted over with gol^don spangles; 
her skirts wore very voluminous, and she wore inagnidcent jewels on 
her head and about her person. Two Maids of Honour stood beliind 
her, holding fans, and dressed in the same colour as their mistress, but 
without jewels. On each side of her, forming a semicircle, were 
grouped the ladies of the Court, all arrayed in artistically contrasting 
colours ; they were more or less pretty and reiined looking, and the 
Moliarani herself was extremely handsome. My wife was placed by 
her side on the sofa, and carried on a long conversation with her 
through one of the ladies who spoke Hindustani and acted as Inter¬ 
preter, The Maharani presented Lady Roberts with a beautiful little 
Chinese pug-dog, and the Maharaja gave me a gold-mounted koohri 
(Gurkha knife). After this little ceremony there was a grand display 
of fireworks, and we took our leave. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness we met with during our stay in 
Nepal. The Mahacaja endeavoured in every way to make our visit 
enjoyable, and his brothers vied with each other in their efforts to do 
us honour. It was impressed upon me that the Nepalese army was at 
the disposal of the Queeff-^mpress, and hopes were repeatedly expressed 
that we would make use of it in the event of war. 

Notwithstanding the occasional differences which have occurred 
between our Government and the Nepal Durbar, 1 believe that, ever 
since 1817, when the Nepal war was brought to a successful conclusion 
by Sir David Ochterlony, the Gurkhas have had a great respect and 
liking for us: but, they are in perpetual dread of our ts^ing their 
country, and they think the only way to prevent this is not to allow 
anyone to enter it except by invitation, and to insist upon the few thus 
favoured ti^avelling by the difficult route that we traversed. Nepal can 
never be required by us for defensive purposes, and as we get our best 
class of Native soldiers thence, everything should, I think, be done to 
show our confidence in the Nepalese ^liance, and convince them that 
we have no ulterior designs on the independence of their kingdom. 

On leaving Nepal we made a short tour in the Punjab, and tiien 
went to Simla for the season. , 

One of the subjects which chiefly occupied the attention of the 
Government at this time was the unfriendly attitude of fhe Ruler of 
Afghanistan towards us. Abdur Rahman Khan appeared to have 
entirely forgotten tliat he owed everything to us, and that, but for our 
support and lavish aid in money and munitions oL war, he could 
neither have gained nor held the throne of Kabul, We refused to Sher 
Ali much that we could have gracefully granted and that would have 
mipide him a firm friend, but in our dealings with Abdur Rahman we 
rushed into the other extreme, and showered favours upon him; in 
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fact, we made too much of him, and allowed him to get out of hand. 
The result was that he mistook the pationco^and forbearance with 
which we boro his hts of tamper for weakness, and was encouraged in 
an overweening and altogether unjustifiable idea of his own importance; 
he considered that bo ought to bo treated as the equal of the Shah of 
Persia, and keenl^^ sesented not being allowed to communicate direct 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

In the hope of being able to establish more satisfactory relations 
with the Amir, Lord Lansdowne invited him to come to India, and, on 
His Highness pleading that his country was in too disturbed a con¬ 
dition to admit of his leaving it, the Yiceroy expressed his willingness 
to meet him on the frontier, but Abdur Kahman evaded ^this arrange¬ 
ment also under one pretext or anothor. It \vas at last proposed to 
send me with a Mission as far as Jalalabad, a proposal 1 gladly 
accepted, for I was sanguine enough to hope that, by personal explana¬ 
tion, I should be able to remove the suspicions which the Amir 
evidently entertained as to the motives for our action on the frontier, 
and to convince him that our help in the time of hift need must depend 
upon our mutually agreeing in what manner that help should be 
given, and on arrangements being completed beforehand to enable our 
troops to be rapidly transported to the threatened points- 

Abdur Bahman agreed to receive me in the autumn, and expressed 
pleasure at the prospect of meeting me, but eventually he apparently 
became alarmed at the size of the escort by which the Government 
thought it necessary that I, as Commander-in-Chief, should be accom¬ 
panied; and, as the time approached for the Mission to start, he 
informed Lord Lansdowne that his health would not permit of his 
undertaking the journey to Jalalabad. 

Thus the opportunity was lost to which I had looked forward as a 
chance for settling many vexed questions, and I am afraid that there 
has been very little unprovement in our relations with Abdur Babman 
since then, and that we are no nearer the completion of our plans for 
the defence of his kingdom than we were four years ago*—a defence 
which (and this cannot be too strongly impressed upon the Amir) it 
would be impossible for us to aid him to carry through unless Kabul 
and Kandahar are brought into coimexion with the railway system of 
India. 

In the autumn, just before we left Simla, our friends bestowed upon 
my wife a farewell gift in the shape of a very beautiful diamond 
bracelet and a sum of money for her fund for ‘ Homes in the Hills, and 
Officers’ Hospitals,’ made doubly acceptable by the kind words with 
which Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the donors, presented it. Shortly 

* I am net unmindful of the visit which Sir Mortimer Durand paid to Kabul 
after I left India, but on that occasion. I believe, the question of the 
defence of Afghanistan was not discussed. 
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afterwards we bade a regretful adieu to our happy home of so many 
years, and made our way to the Punjab for a final visit. 

We spent a few days at Peshawar, and then went to Bawal Pindi to 
be present at a Camp of Exercise, and see how the works under con¬ 
struction for the protection of the arsenal wore progressing. These 
works had been put in hand in 1890, when, according to my recom¬ 
mendation, it had been decided not to fortify Multan. No place in the 
Punjab appeared to my mind to possess the same military value as 
Bawal Pindi, its strategical importance with regard to the right fionk 
of the frontier line being hardly inferior to that of Quetta in relation to 
the loft flank ; but of late the advisability of completing the works had 
been questioned by rny colleagues in Council, greatly to my concern, 
for I felt that it would be unwise to leave the elaboration of the 
defences of sucli a position until war should bo iunninent.* 

In January, 1893, a series of farewell entertainmontfl were organized 
for mo at Ijahore by the people of the Punjab, as touching as they 
were highly appreciated, and intensely gratifying. Amongst tho 
crowds assembled in tho Town Hall to bid me good-bye, 1 was 
greatly pleosed to see, besides the Maharaja of Kashmir, Chiefs and 
men from beyond our frontier, from Kuram, from the coniines of 
Jialuehistan, even from tVie wilds of Waziristan; for their presence 
on this occasion I felt to be., not only a proof of their kindly feeling 
towanls me personally, and of their approval of the measures for their 
safety and welfare that I had always advocated, but a very distinct sign 
of the much to be desired change that was taking place in the senti¬ 
ments of the border tribes towards us as a nation. 

Four addresses were presented to me, from the Sikh, Hindu, 
Mahomedan, and European communities of the f’unjab, respectively, 
which I will veilturc to give in the Appendix, as I feci sure that the 

* The works were stopped after I left India, but not, I was glad to think, 
before the redoubts had lieen linishod, witli the connuuiiicationa thereto. The 
reasons given were that a change of plans was necessary for economy’s sake, 
and that the construction of fortiheations might induce the Natives to think 
we were doubtful of the continuance of our supronmey. As regarded the, 
tirst, I explained that the total outlay for works and arnianieiits was estimated 
at only ^ 332 , 274 —consideiubly less than oik* half the cost of a British line- 
of-lmttle ship; and as to tlie spcond, 1 urged that an argument of this sort 
against frontier defences would hardly bear examination ; that the (>ossibility 
of oxtornal attack was freely discussed in every uewsjMiiier; that Russian 
movements and frontier difliculties were known and coiuinented on in every 
bazoiir; that tho construction of fortitications in .su]>poi 1 ; of the Ruling Power 
ha<l been an Oriental practice from timo immemorial; that our aclion in this 
respect was at least as likely to instil the idea that we mhant to retain our 
eastern |>ossession8 at any cost, as to give an impression of weakness; that 
the jirogressive re-organi/.Htiou and mobilization of our anny were^well known 
to have reference to service beyond the frontier; and that we had extended 
our confidence in this respect to Native Princes by eticomagiug them to tmu 
tj^eir own troops and fit tlicm to take their place 111 line with ours. 
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spirifc of loyalty which pervades them will be a revelation to many, and 
a source of satisfaction to all who are interested in the country to 
which we owe so much of our present greatness, and which I conceive 
to bo the brightest jewel in England’s crown. 

It was a wonderful and moving scene upon which we looked froiu 
the platform of the Town Hall on this memorable occasion, made up 
as it was of such different elements, each race and creed easily recog¬ 
nizable from their different costumes and characteristics, but all united 
by the same kindly desire to do honour to their departing friend, or 
comrade, for there were a great number of old soldiers present. 

At each place that wo visited on our way to Calcutta there was the 
same display of kindly regret at our departure; friend^ assembled to 
see us off at the railway-stations, bands played * Auld lang syne,* and 
hearty cheers speeded us on our way. 

In February we went to Lucknow for a few days, when the Taluk- 
dars of Oudh gave my wife and me an entertainment on a very 
splendid scale in the Wingfield Park, and pregented me with an 
address* and a sword of honour. 

On oUr return to Calcutta, just before we left for England, the Euro* 
pean community entertained ino at a dinner, at which more than two 
hundred were present, presided over by Sir James Mackay, K.C.I.E., 
Chairman of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, Sir James was far 
too kind and eulogistic in speaking of my services, but for his appre¬ 
ciative allusion to iny wife I could only feel deeply gratified and 
thankful. After dimicr a reception was given to Tiady Roberta and 
myself, at which the Viceroy and Jjady Lansdowne and all the prin¬ 
cipal Native and European residents of Calcutta were assembled. An 
addressf was presented to me on this never-to bc-forgotten occasion, 
in which, to my supremo satisfaction, the Native noblemen and gentle¬ 
men expressed their hearty approval of what had been done during rn> 
tenure of office as Commander-in-chief to strengthen the defences of 
the frontier and render the army in India efficient, and declared that 
‘ we cheerfully bear our share of the cost, as in possession of these 
protections.against aggressions from without we believe all who dwell 
within the borders of the land will find their best guarantee for peace, 
and in peace the best safeguard they and their children can possesB to 
enable them to pass their lives in happiness and prosperity, and escape, 
the misery and ruin which follow war and invasion.* 

We travelled to'Bombay via Jeypur and Jodhpur. At both places wo 
were royally entertained by the Rulers of those states, and my staff 
and 1 were givin excellent sport amongst the wild hoar, which was 
much enjoyed by all, particularly by my son, who, having joined the 
King's Royal Rifles at Bawal Pindi, was attached to mo as A.D.C. 


* Given in the Apiiendix. 


t Ibid 
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during my last six months in India, and had not before had an oppor* 
lunity of tasting the joys of pig-sticking* 

At Jodhpur my friend the Maharaja Sir Pertap Sing gave us a signal 
proof that the aticient valour of tho Bajputs had not deteriorated in the 
present day. I had wounded a fine boar, and on his making for some 
rocky ground, where I could hardly have followed him on horseback, I 
shouted to Sir Pertap to get between him and the rocks, and turn him 
in my direction. The Maharaja promptly responded, but just as he 
came face-to-face with the^ boar, his horse put his foot into a hole and 
fell; the infuriated animal rushed on the fallen rider, and, before the 
latter could extricate himself, gave him a severe wound in the leg with 
his formidable tushes. On going to his assistance, I found Sir Pertap 
bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing the boar and holding the 
creature (who was upright on his hind-legs) at arms' length by his 
mouth. Tho spear without the impetus given by the horse at full speed 
is not a very effective weapon against the tough hide of a boar’s back, 
and on realizing that mine did not make much impression, Pertap Sing, 
letting go his hold di tho boar’s mouth, quickly seized his hind-legs, 
and turned him over on his back, crying: *Jlfaro, sahib, maro T 
(' Strike, sir, strike I’) which I instantly did, and killed him. Anyone 
who ia able to realize the strength and weight of a wild boar will appre¬ 
ciate the pluck and presence of mind of Sir Pertap Sing in this perform¬ 
ance. Fortunately, luy wife and dauglitor, who had been following the 
pig-stickers in a light cart, were close at hand, and we were able to 
drive my friend borne at once. The wound was found to be rather a 
bad one, but it did not prevent Sir Pertap from attending some tent- 
pegging and other amusements in the afternoon, though l^e had to be 
carried to the scene. 

A few months «after my return to England the boar’s bead arrived, 
set up, and with a silver plate attached to it, on which was an in¬ 
scription commemorating the adventure. 

At Ahmedabad, where the train stopped while we lunched, 1 was 
presented with an address by the President and members of the Muni¬ 
cipality, who, ‘ with loyal devotion to Her Imperial Majesty the Queen 
and Empress of India, to whose glorious reign we sincerely wish a 
continuance of brilliant prosperity,’ expressed their hope that Lady 
lioberts and 1 would have * a happy voyage home and enjoyment of 
perfect health and prosperity in future.' 

The day before we left Bombay for England, the members of the 
Byculla Club gave me a parting dhmer. It was with great difficulty I 
could get through my speech in response to the toast of my health on 
that occasion, for, pleased and grateful as I was at this last mark of 
friendship and approval from my oountr^'men, I could not help feeling 
inexpressibly sad and deeply depressed at the thought uppermost in my 
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mind, that tho time had come to separate myself from India and my 
gallant comrades and friends, British and Native, 

In dwelling on the long list of farewell addircsses and entertainmeiita 
vidth which I was honoured on leaving India, I feel that I luay be lay¬ 
ing myself open to the charge of egotism ; but in writing of one’s own 
experiences it is difficult to avoid being egotistical, and distasteful as it 
is to me to think that I may be considered so, I would rather that, thfui 
that those who treated mo so kindly and generously should deem me 
rmmindful or ungrateful. 

Thus ended forty-one years in India. No one can, I think, w'onder 
that I loft the country with heartfelt regret. Tho greater number of 
my most valued friendships bad been formed tliere; from almost every¬ 
one with whom I had becxi afisociated, whether European or Native, 
civilian or soldier, I had experienced unfailing kindness, sympathy, and 
support; and to the discipline, bravery, and devotion to duty of the 
Army in India, in peace and war, I felt that I owed whatever success it 
was my good fortune to achioVe. 
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Thk Otli Niitiv(» Inlaiitry, to which Captain Oonahl Stewart helon^'nl, wob 
divided between Aligarh, Mainpnri, Bulandshahr, and Etawa, Stewart being 
with the Head-Quarti'iH of the regiment at Aligarh. ' 

The news IVcmi Meerut and Delhi had caused a certain amount of alanii 
amongst the residents at Aligarh, and arrangements had been made for 
sending away the hvlies and children, hut, OAving to the confidetieo placed in 
the men of the 9 th, none of them had left the atation. Happen what might 
in other regiments, the officers were certain that the 9 th could never be faitli- 
Icaa to their salt! Th(» Native officers and men were profuse in their expres- 
aiona of loyalty, and as a ]U‘oof of their sincerity they arrested and disarmed 
several rebel sepoys, who were making for their homes iu Oudb and the 
adjoining districts. As a further proof, they^ gave up the re^menUl pandit 
for endciivouiing to persuade them to matiny. He w'oa tried by a Court- 
Martial composed of Euroj^eaii and Native officers, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be hanged. The sentence was carried out that saino afternoon. It was 
intended that the regiment should witness the exocution, but it did not reach 
the gaol in lime ; the men were therefore marched back to their lines, and 
Stewart, in his capacity of Interpreter, was ordered t<) explain to thorn the 
purpose for which they hod been paraded. While he was speaking a man of 
his own company shouted out something. Stewart did not hear tha words, 
and no one wtmld repeat theni. The |)arade was them dismissed, when the 
same man, tearing oft his uniform, called upon his comrades not to serve a 
Oovemment which had hanged a Brahmin. A general uproar ensued. The 
Commanding Officer ordei'ed the few Sikhs in the regiment to seize the ring¬ 
leader ; they did so, hut not being supported by the rout they released him. 
The Subodar Major was then told to arrest tJie mutineer, but ho t<Jok no 
notice whatever of the order. This Native officer had been upwards of forty 
years in the re§^ent and was entitled to his full pension. He hod been a 
member of the Court-Martial which tried the pandit, and, though a 
Brahmin himself, had given his vote in favour of the prisoner being hanged; 
moreover he was a personal friend of all the officers. Stewart, who had been 
for many ^ars Adjutant, knew him intimately, and believed implicitly in his 
loyalty, man hod constantly discussed the situation with Stewart and 
others, and had ^en mainly instminental in disarming the sepoys who had 
j^assed through Aligarh; and yet when the hour of trial came he failed as 
completely as the last-joined recinit. 

The Bntish officers went amongst their men and tried to keep order, but 
the ezciteinent rapidly spread ; some of the yonng soldiers began to load, and 
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the older ones warned the officers that it was tiifte for them to be off. The 
BP^ioys then plundered the treasury, brol^e o]K*n the gaol doors, released the 
pnsoijors, and rnarohcd in a body towaixis DeJld.* 

Stewart, boiiig thus ltd't iP^ithout a jcgiinent, attached himself to the 
magistrate of the district, and took eonvniand of a small body-of volunteers 
sent from Agra by tho'Lieuteiiant-Gownior of tbe North-West Provinces, to 
aid the civil authorities in restoring order. Not caring for this work, and 
thinking he might be more usefully employed,.Stewart madp up his mind to 
find, his way to DoUii; hia idea was to try and got there Meerut, but before 
deciding on the route, he wont to Agra^ where he hod been iifvited by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. A-t the interview, Mr. Colvin advised Stewart to 
travel Muttr*, as tlie safer of- the two routes, and told him that 
dcspatchcR had received from the Government in'" Calcutta for the 

Ooninianderdn-Chiof. then understood to l»e with the army before T^elhi. At 
tile same time the Licutenant-Govehior impressed U]>on Stewart that he was 
not giving ^dm any order to go, and that if he undertook to carry the 
despatches it must be a voluntaiy act on his j«irt, bntatling. no responsibility 
on tlie GoVforninent of the North-West Pfovinces/ 

Stewart aocepted the duty, and took hia leaves of Mr. Coh iii as the snn was 
setting on the ISth June, delighted at the chance of being able to join the 
anny before Delhi, reached Muttra, thirty-five miles distant, without 
mishap. The streets of this city wove crowded with men, all carrying anna 
of sonie sort; they showed no signs of hostility, however, and even pointed 
out to Stewart the house of which he was in search. ‘The owner of this 
house, to whose care*he had been commended by the Agia authorities, was a 
Brahmin holding un offioial position in the town. This Native gentleman 
behaved with civility, hut •did not attempt to 6ouceal hia embaiTaasmeut at 
the presence of a British officer, or hia relief when Stewart announced his 
intention of resuming hia journey an hour or so before daybreak. 

The Bmhniin provided him with two sowars belonging to the Baja of 
Bhartpur wdth omera to accompany him as far os Kosi. They were cut¬ 
throat-looking individuals, and Stewart felt rather inclined to dispense with 
their services, but, thinking it unuise to show any signs of distrust, he 
accepted them with the best grace he could. 

After riding fifteen or sixteen miles, Stewart’s horse fell from exhaustion, 
on which his so-c^led escort laughed uproariously, and galloped off, leaving 
our poor traveller to hie own devices. 

Believing the horse could not recover, Stewart took off the saddle and 
bridle and tTam}>ed to the nearest village, where he hojted to be able to buy 
or hire to animal of some kind on which to ooniinue his journey. No one, 
however, would help him, and he was forced to seize a donkey which he found 
grazing in a field hard by. About sunset he reached Eosi, thirty seven miles 
fi'om Muttra. The ichsiidari received him courteously, and gave him some 
bread and milk, but would not hear of his staying for the night. He told 
^him that his appearance in the tow*n was causing considerable excitement, and 
that ho could not be responsible for his safety. Stcw*art was much exhausted 
after his hot ride, but as the tehailtiar stood firm there was nothing for him to 
. jdo but to continue his journey, and he consented to start if he were provided 
with a horse. The tehsUdar promptly offered his own pony, and as soon as it 

* While the regiment was in the act of mutinyii^ one of sepoys left the 
l^arade-^und, and running round to all the civilians' houses, told the occu- 
Ttthts what had happened, and warned them to make their escape. He a^ked 
^foT no rewaid, and was never seen again. 

* t lyative magistrate. 
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was dark Stewart set out for the Jaipur camp. HLs progress during the night 
was slow, and it was not until eiglit o’olook the next morning that he i-tuu'Jied 
his destination, where he was Jioapitablj received by the t*olitical Agent, 
Major Eden, whd ihl/oduced him totlic Maharajir*s \\''aKir. This official at 
first promised to give Stewart a small ewiort as tar as Delhi, but on variuua 
pretexts-he put him off from day to day. *At the end of a week Stewart saw . 
that the Warit either could, not or would ^jot give kirn an escort, and thinking 
it useless to deli|.y any longer, lie made up his mind to skirt without one^ 

There were several refugees. in the camp, and ouo of them, Mr. Ford, 
collector and magistrate of (xurgaon, olfcred to join Stewart in hia venture. 

Stewari and Ids companion left the Jaipur caitit> on the afternoon of the 
27 th Juno, and reached Pahvid soon after dark. Ford sent for the kottval,^ 
Avho was one of his own distri(‘.t officials, and asked him for food. This was 
produced, but the besought^the sahibs to move on without delay, 

telling them that their lives were in innidoent danger, as them was a rebel 
regiment in the town, and he. was quite unable to ]>rotect thenu So they 
continued their journey, and, eaoaping from one or two tlii«atened attacks by 
robbers, reached Badslialq^r in tlm morning. Here they rested during the 
licat of the day, being kindly treated by the villager, who wore mostly 
Hindus. * ' ' 

The travellem wore now not far fnun Delhi, but*could hardly proceed 
further without a mddo, and the ])eople of Badshahpur declined to provide 
one. They pleaded that they were men t)f peace, and could not possibly 
leave tbeir village in such evil times. Suddenly a man from the crowd 
offered his services. His appearance was against him, and the villagers 
declared that he wAs a notorious cattle-lifter, who was strongly susixseted of 
liaving Set fire to the collector’s (Mr. Ford’s) office at Gurgaon, in order that 
the evidence.s of his offences might be destroyed. Not a pleasant catuftagnon 
de but there was nothing for it but to accept his offer. 

As soon us it was dark a start wiis made,'and at duvbrcak on the 29 th the 
minarets of Delhi rose out of the morning mist, while an occasional shell 
might be seen bursting near the city. 

On reaching the Huiisi road, tlie guide, by name Jumna Das, who, in spite 
of appearances, had proved true to his w'ord, stopped and said he could go no 
further. He would not take any reward that it \vas then in the power of 
Stewart or Ford to offer him, but he expressed a hope that, when the country 
became settled, the alight service he had performed would not he forgotten. 
They gratefully assured him on this point, and thanked him cordially, giving 
him at the same time a letter testifying to his valuable service. Stewart then 
went to the nearest village,-•and for a small reward found a man who under¬ 
took to conduct them safely to one of our piquets. 

One curious Circumstance remarked by Stewart throughout the ride was 
* that the peasants and villagers, though not generally hostile to him,^ hod 
evidently made up their minds that the British ny was at an end, and’were 
busily engaged in rendering their villages defensible, to meet the troubles and 
disturbances which they cousidei-od would surely follow on the resumption of 
Native rule. 

It is difijciUt to over-estimate the pluck and enterprise displayed by Stewart 
during this most adventurous ride. It was a marvel that he ever readied 
’ Delhi. His coming there turned out to be the best thing that ever ha|>pened 
to him, for the qualities which prompted him to undertake and carried him 
through his dangerous journey, marked him os a man woithy of advancement 
and likely to do well. 


City magistrate. 
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(These two memoranda are referred to ia the note on page 196.) 


Memorandum bj/ Lieutmani McLeod Innea^ 

*1, Sir H. Lawrence joined at Lucknow about the end of Mai*ch, 1867, 
succeeding Mr. Qoverley Jackson in the Chief t5onimissioner»hip. 

*2. On his airival he found himself in the midst of troubles, of which the 
most important \rore these: 

T. A general agitation of tlie empire, from the discoutcTit of the soldiery. 

II, A weak Kuropt^aii Ibi'co at Oudli, with all the military arrarigomeuts 
defective. ^ 

III. Grievous diMcontent among several classes of the iwpulation of Oudh, 
viz., the nobility of Lucknow and the nienibei's and retainers of the 
Koynl Family, the odioial classes, the old soldmry and the entire 
country j)opulatio)i, noble and jfcosant alike. 

* 3. This third was due to disobedience of, or departure from, the instruc¬ 
tions laid down by Government at the annexation, as very clearly shown in 
Lord Stanley's Idtter of Qctober 13, 1858. The pi*omised pensions had either 
been eutimly withheld or veiy spai'ingly doled out; the old ofhcials were 
entirely without erapltiyinont; threi^-quartors of the army tlic same; while 
tlift cfmntry Barons had, by forced iuterj>retation of rules, been deprived of 
the mass of their estates, which had been parcelled out among their lollowers, 
who, for clannish reasttns, were more indignant at the spoliation and loss of 
jiower and place of their Ohiefp tJjan they were glad for their owm individual 
acquisitions. 

^4. The weakness of the European force could not be helped; it was 
deemed politic to show the country that the annexation did not require force. 

‘5. But the iiiefliciency of the military arrangements arose from mere 
w'ant of skill, and was serious, under the tlireatoning aspect of the political 
liorizon. 


‘6. Tlic discontent of the province, and the coming general storm, had 
already found vent in Die brigandage of Fuzl All, and the seditions of the 
Fyzabod Moulvie, 

* 7. And with all these Sir H. Lawrence had to grapple immediately on his 
arrival. 

* 8. But I may safely say that 1:cn days saw the moss of them disappeew. 
The Fyzabad Moulvie Wd been seized and imprisoned. Fuzl Ali baa been 
surrounded and slain. The promised jiensions hod been paid, by Sir H. 
Lawrence’s percmptoiy orders, to the members and retainers of Die Boyal 
Family. A recognition hod been published of the fair rights of the old Oudh 
officials to employment in preference to immigrants from oUr old pixiviuces, 
and instmcDons had been issued for giving it effect. The disbanded soldiers 
of the Boyal Army of Oudli were promis^ preference in enlistment in the 
local corps and the police, and a reorganization and increase to the latter, 
which almost immediately sanctioned, gave instant opportunities for Dio 
fhllilmeut of the first instalment of these promises. While last, but not least, 
durbars were held, in which Sir Henry Lawrence jwoa able to proclaim his 
views and policy, by whibh the landholders should be rpinstcited in the 
possessions which they held at the annexation, the ba^ on which the 
instructions had been originally issued, which had been hitherto pioetically 
ignored, but to which he pledged himself to give effect. 

*9. To strengthen his miutary iKMition, he placed Artillery with the 
Soropean Infontsy; he distributed his Imgular Cavalry; he examined 
-Die dty, decided on taking possossioii of the Btuohee Bawn and garrisoning 
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it as a fort; and suninioueil in Colonel Fisiicr and Captain George Hurdiuge ; 
and with them, Brigadier Handseonibe and Major Aufloi*8ou, consulted and 
arranged fur future plans against the stornm whiuh lie saw to be innwudiutf. 

‘ 10 . Much of this, and his jwlicy for reinainiugw Oiidh, and the j3on3uct 
of the defence of Lucknow, I know from recollections of what ho occasionally 
let drop tome in his confidimtial couvorsatious wliilo inspecting the Muoheu 
Bawn. He told me that nearly the whole army would go ; that he did not 
think the Sikhs would go ; that in every regiment there werO men that, with 
proper management, would remain entirely on om- aide ; and that, therefore, 
he meant to segregate from the mst of tlio troo[)s the Sikhs and selected men, 
and to do his best to keep them faithful allies when the rest should go ; that, 
if OawDpore should hold out, wo would not bo attacked ; but that if it should 
fall, we would be invested, and more or less closely besieged ; that no tvoojja 
could come to our relief before the middle of August; tJiat the besieging 
forces would, he thought, be confined to tlu 3 sopoya, for the ]moplo of tlio 
country Imd always liked our Eiiropean ofticera, wIiotii they had frequently 
had to bless for the safety of tlusir lives and the lionoui’ of their families ; and 
the whole Hindu popiilaLiou ha<l a lively rccolleetiou of our friendly line of 
conduct in the late quarrel with tlie Mussulmans regarding the Hunnooman 
Gurhoo; that to hold out where W'e w^cjc was nhcessiiry, for the slightest 
appearance of yielding, or of not showing a bold ,front, would result in 
annihilation ; that to hold out we luuat get in’ovisions ; that to get pro¬ 
visions and prepare for an ctiiciout defence we must kee]> oj»en our communica¬ 
tion with the country, and keep the city quiet; that to the former end the 
retention of tlic cantonment was necessary, and of the, Miicliee Bawn to the 
latter, while the site of the permanent defences, in case of the need of concen¬ 
tration, should bo the Residency, 

‘ 11 . All this 1 know, os before said, from Sir Henry Lawrence's own 
casual and hurried rtauui'ka to ure. Whether they are oflioially I'ocordod 
anywhere I do not know; hut tluy nniat have Ihmui written in letters to 
various ])ursonH, and repeated to otiiors of his subordinates at Lucknow. I 
mention tlieae matters thus early, as altliough the facts on wiiich they boar 
did not immediately occur, still, Sir Henry Lawrence had proscienco of them, 
and had decidr^ on Ids line of larlicy, 

* 12 . 1 undei-stand, further, but not rm authentic groniids, that Sir Henry 
wrote at u very early stage to Sir H. V\^lieeler, urging liiiu to construct 
entrenchments at the inaga/dnc at Cawnpont, and to ensure his coniiiiand 
of the boats, whatever might happen ; that he wrote early to the Govorninent, 
enti-eating them to divert one of the EurojKian regiments in the course of relief, 
and divide it between Cawrqioi'c and AUuhabtul; and that subsi;<|ueutly ho 
urged on Government to (JTn[doy the troops of the Persian ex|>edition in 
Bengal, and to stop the Chinese force for the saino end, and to aubsidixe 
aoiue of the Nepal ti'oopa for the protection of our older provinces east of 
Cfedh. 

‘ 13 . To revert to the narrative, the measures already mentioned so entirely 
pacified the province, that, in spite of the previous discontent, the pi-evious 
doubles, the proverbial turbulence of its inhabitants, and the increasing 
agitation throughout the empire, there was no difficulty experienced in 
collecting the revenue’ by the close of April. And the subsequent dis¬ 
turbances will be shown, entirely due to the soldiery, and, till 

long after Sir BTcnry’s death, participated in only by them, oy the city 
rufflana, and by a few of the Mussulman families of the country j[)Opulatiou. 
The mass of the city peo])le and the entii'O Hindu jKqmlation helri aloof, and 
would have nothing to say to the outbreak ; and, with one single exceptioni 
every Talookdar to whom the chance offered itself aided, more or less 
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actively, in the protection of European fugitives. This phase in the 
character of the aisturbonces in Oudli is not generally known ; but it is 
nevertheless true, and is due emphatically and solely, under Divine Provi- 
d(!ucc, to the benignant j>cr 80 iinT character and the popular policy of Sir 
Henry Iiawrcuco. 

' 14, The 1st of May saAV our disturbances coimiicncc with the mutiny 
of th** 7th Oudh Infjgular Infantiy. This, its suppression, and the durbar 
in which he distributed rewards and delivered a speech on the aspect of 
affairs, have been fully described elsewhere, and need not ho repeated by me. 

‘ 15, The durbar was held on the twelfth. I am not aware whether he had 
any intelligence at that time of the Meerut outbreak. The telegrams, when 
they did arrive, were vague ; but he indubitably kept on his guard iiiinie- 
diatoly on receiving them. The Cavalry were piqueted between the> canton¬ 
ments and the Residency, and the Infantry and Ai'tilleiy were kept prepared 
foi- movement. His ]»lana were evidently alrtiady decided ; but they were to 
be effected sinuiltaueously and not successively, and the movements of the 
Kuropeaiis wore somewhat dependent on the arrangements of the Quarter- 
master-Gcnerars Department, It was not until the sixtoeuth that the tents 
required for tlie 32tid were I'eady ; and the morning of the I7th May saw an 
entirely new and elfective disposition of the troojjs. Half the Kuropeaus 
were at the Residency, wimmaudiiig the Iron Bridge.; half, with the Artillery, 
rvere at the south end the cantoiinientB ; the bridge of boats w^as'moved and 
under control, while the Muchee Bawn, not yet sufficiently cleansed from its 
old conglomeration of filth, was garrisoned by a selected body of Native 
troops. The whole of these diajiositiona could not have been effocted at an 
earlier date, and Sir Henry would not do them piecemeal or successively. 
Siniultanetius, they were effective, and tended to paralyze any seditious plots 
that may have been hatching. Successive and piecemeal, they would nave 
incited the sepoys to mutiny and the turbulent to insurrection,’ 

‘MemaraTidum, ISiA- Nay^ imeried in Sir Ilrnrj/H mmi hand in his ledger ^hook. 

‘Time is everything just now. Time, firmness, proiiiptnesH,,conciliation, 
and prudence ; every officer, each indhddual European, high and low, may at 
this ensis prove most useful, or even dangerous. A firm and che4jrful aspect 
must be maintained—there must be no bustle, no appcaruuco of alarm, still 
less of panic : but, at the some time, there must be the utmost watchfulness 
and promptness ; everywhere the first germ of insun'oetion must be put down 
instantly. Ton men may in an hour quell a row which, after a day’s delay, 
may take weeks to put down. I wish this point to be well understood. In 
])reaerving internal tranquillity, the Chiefs and people of substance may be 
most usefully employed at this juncture ; many of them have as nmem to 
lose 08 we have. Their proi>erty, at least, is at stake. Many of tlicm have 
armed retainers—some few are good shots and have double-baiTelled ^ns. 
For instance [name illegible], can hit a bottle at 100 yai'ds. He is with the 
ordinary soldiers. I w'ant a dozen such men, European or Native, to arm 
their own |»eople and to make thannahs of their own houses, or some near 
lK>sition, and preserve ti'anquillity witliin a circuit around them.’ 
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(Referred to at p. 351.) 


Thk column was composed as follows : 

P Hatterj', A Brif;ade, R.H.A., cunnuanded by Colonel W. 
Sterlnip;... 

One squadron 10 th Hussars, commanded by Bulkeley 

(t Battery, 3rd Brigade, R.A., commanded uy Major Sydney 
Parry 

2nd Battalion Sth Foot, coinmaiidod by Colonel Barry Drew 
Wing 72nd Highlanders, contiiianded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Brownlow 


Men* Gvus. 


135 6 

102 

R3 3 

020 

4ori 


Total British troops ... P,84r> 


]2tli Bengal Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Hugh Gough, 

V.C. ... ... 337 

No. 1 Alountaiu Battery, coininauded by (Captain Kelso ... 130 

7til Conqmny Bengal Sappers and Miners ... *' ... 113 

2nd (Punjab Frontier Force) lufantry, commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Tyndall ... ... ... ... 647 

5th (Punjab Frontier Force) Infantry, commanded hy Major 

McQueen ... ... ... ... ... 502 

5tli (Punjab Frontier Force) Gurkhas, coinxnaudcd by Major 

Fitz-IIugh ... ... ... ... 438 

24st Punjab Infantry, commanded by Major Collis 496 

23i-d Pioneers, commanded by Colonel Currie ... 650 

29th Puiyab Infantry, commanded by Colonel J. J. Gordon 671 

Total Natives ... 3,990 

Grand total .. 5.335 


0 


4 


4 


13 


Licnteuant-Coloncl Alexander Lindsay commanded the Artillery, Colonel 
Ai^neos Perkins was Commanding Royal Kiiginecr. Colonel Hugh Gough com¬ 
manded the Cavalry, BrigacUer-GencraLs Gobbe(17th Foot) and Tlielwal! {2lHt 
Punjab Infantry) the two Infantry brigades. Major W. Galbraith (85th Foot) 
was Assistant-Acyutaut-General; Major H. Collett, Assistant, and Captains 
‘Dick’ Kennedy and F. Carr, Deputy-Aasistaiit-Quartennastei's-GeneraL 
Captains G* de C. Morton and A. Scott, V.C., Brigade-Majors. Captain A. 
Badcook, Chief Commiasariat officer; C^tain J, Colquhonn, R.A., Com¬ 
missary of Ordnance; Major Moriarty, Captain Goad, and Lieutenant F. 
Maise^ Transport officers; Captain A. Wynne (Slat Foot!, Superintendent o 
Field Telegraphs ; Ca]itain R, Woodthorpe, R.R., Superii tendent of Surveys; 
D^uty-Surgeon-Gcneral F. Allen, Medical officer; Rev. J. W. 

Adams, Chaplaui. 
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(Referi’ed to at p, 391.) 

Trayialatim of a letter from Majoe-Geneual Sir Frederick Roberts 

to His Highness the Amir of Kabul. 

Alikiiel, 18/A September j 1879. 

(After the usual conipHineuts.) Your Hi^^hness’s letter of the 28tli Haiuaxan, 
with the enclosures from Herat and Turkestan, reooluid me last night. 1 have 
acquainted mvself witli the contents. I am glad to find your Highness is in 
good liealth, but sorry to hear of the unfortunate disturbances in your High¬ 
nesses dominions. Your Highness's letter, in original, has been sent with 
enclosures to His Excellency tlic Viceroy. I have already informed your 
llighno&s of the wishes of His Excellency the Viceroy, and the reasons for 
t)»e movenicnts of the British troops, and I have requested your Highness to 
send a confidential representative to luy camp. I am awaiting a ropty to that 
letter, and the amval of your Highness’s confidential lepresentative. 

In the meantime I have sent a lYoidaniation to the tn]>es, and letters to 
some of the Logar TiwUhs, your Highness’s subjects, to assure those not con¬ 
cerned In the hateful uiassacro, and asking them for assistance in carriage and 
supplies on iwiynient. As it a])peai'8 to me proper I should inform your High¬ 
ness of what 1 liave done, I enclose copies of tlie Proclamation to the tribes 
and of my letter to the Logar maliks, and hoixj that your Highness may also 
issue necessary oixlcrs for the furtherance of our plana. Rest assured of the 
support of the Quvorniiieui of India. 


APPENDIX V. 

(Referred to at p. 391.) 

Notes of an irdeiroiew hetwemi General Sir Frederick Roberts and the 
Amir's Aoents, Mustaufi Habibulla Khax and Waziu Shah 
Mahomed Khan. Dated Alikuel, 23r<i Sepiefiid>er, 1879. 

After compliments, General Roberts intimated to the Agents that at their 
dcairo lie had granted them a second interview. He now requested them to 
be good enough to speak freely all that they wished him to know. 

The Mvsi'AUPI then s|>oke in the following sense; The intei^eatsof England 
and Afghanistan ore the same, and the Amir and his offioisls are deeply 
grieved at the late occurrences in Kabul. Moreover, the Amir is anxious to 
do whatever tlie Bdtidi Government wishes, and most desirous that the 
dignity of the Biitish Government should bo mamtained by any means which 
may seem proper to the Viceroy. But His Highness cannot conceal 
himstdf that the mutinous troops and his people in genera^ ryots as well as 
soldiers, are in fear of an indimriminate revenge, wluch will ndl alike npon 
innocent Rud guilty. He ho^s, therefore, that measures will be taken to 
guard against the possibility of a general rising consequent on fear. 

'The Mustaufi was here romindod of the tenor of General Roberta's Proclama¬ 
tion on 15th September. He answered tliat ^e people were too ignorant 
to be acted u]:K>n by a Proolamatinn, and then went on as follows; 

Of hoarse, it is possible that no sach oombination may take plaoe. Tlie 
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Afghans are selfish, and divided against tlieniselves. Still, lest he should 1>e 
blamed if it should occur, the Amir thinks it right to express his opinion, 
and give the British Government all the mformaflbn in his i>ower. ' On the 
whole, his advice, as an earnest fnond, is that the advance of a British force 
on Kabul should be delayed for a short time CPanjroz’), In the interval 
he will endeavour to disarm tlie Regular troops, raise new levies, and, hy the 
aid of the latter, punish all concerned in the late abominable outrage. His 
idea is to got rid or Shor All's soldiery—always a source of danger—and keep 
only 15,000 men for the future. It would be very desirable to delay the 
advance until he could establish his p(twer. The Amir docs not mean to 
imply that any Afghan army, were it .50,000 strong, could resist the British. 
The mutinous troops have neither organization nor leaders. But the mutinous 
tioops are of all tribes ; and if the British army destroys them, as it M'ould 
undoubtedly do in case of resistaneo, the whole country may combine against 
the British and the Amir. It is for this reason tliat he Avisos delay, and 
that the punishment of the guilty be left to him. The Viceroy’may rest 
assured that he will show no mcr6y. He will make an exam])1e which wdll be 
conspicuous in the eyes of the world as the sun at noonday. Already everyone 
in Kabul regards the Amir as an infidel, because of the way in which he and 
his hai'C thrown in their lot with the British Ooveninierit. 

Notwithstanding all tliat has been said, however, tilings might go right if 
the mutinous troops would keep together and attempt a stand. But the Amir 
fears they will not do so. They are more likely to scatter here and there, and 
raise the country. In that case there will be constant attaciks on the com¬ 
munications of the force, and the gathering of supplies will bo difticult. 
They would come chiefly from the direction of Ghazni, ]iartly also from Logar. 
If the tribes rise it would ba hard to collect them. Only one month remains 
before the setting in of winter. Of course, it is impossible to .say what may 
happen. There may be no opjiosition, and the Amir is in any case ready to 
do what the British Government desires. But be feels it is his duty to 
express his strong opinion that the jirescnt season is unsuited for u forward 
movement. 

Gbnekal RoBEim replied that on behalf of the Viceroy he tlianked the Amir 
for his kind aflvice, which he was confident was the advice of a friend. He 
said the matter was important, and required careful coiisidcraiiou, and asked 
whether the Agents had anything more to bring forward. 

The Mustaufi then spoke as follows: The Amir’s advice to delay the 
advance is that of a sincere friend, and it is the best he can give. But if tlie 
British Army is to march on Kabul, ilicrc is one thing more which I am 
desired to say : let it marcli in such sti'engtli as to crush all hopes of mischief, 
and put down all rebellion throughout the country. You cannot wait for 
roinforceinouts. If you ctmie, you must come in full strength—in sufficient 
strength to put down all opi)ositiou. There may be no opposition, but you 
cannot count on this. 

General Roberts replied: The Amir’s advice is of groat importance, and 
must be carefully consiuered. When His Highness first wrote, announcing 
the outbreak at Kabul and asking for help, the fii*at desire of the Viceroy was 
to send British forces without delay. I was ordered to Kuram at once to lead 
the force hero. Simultaneously the Kandahar force was ordered by telegram 
to return to Kandaliar, which it was then leaving, and to advance towards 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, and instructions were issued to collect a third force at 
Pesliawar ; all this was to lielp the Amir. The Viceroy from the first con¬ 
templated the possibility of such a general rising as the Amir now fears, and 
the several armies were, therefore, by His Excellency's order, made up to such 
strength that all Afghanistan comuiued could not stand against them for a 
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moment. The Kandahar troops wore reacfy in a very short time, and are now 
beyond Kandahar, on the road to Kabul.* Tlie Peshawar force was rapidly 
oollooted and pushed on ; and the Amir may rest assured that the Britisn 
army is advancing in ample strength. 1 will think over tlie Amir’s advice, 
nevcrtholess, for it is important. Put His Highness must remember that the 
latf^ oc»HirrencoB at Kabul do not aiieot only the English olficors and the fifty 
oi* sixty men who wei-e treacherously killed—the honour of the English 
(government is (roncorned ; and so long as the bodies of these officers and men 
remain unburiod or nneared for in Kabul, I do not believe tJie English people 
will over be satisfied. They will require the advance of a British force, and 
the adequate punishnioiit of the crime. Still, the Amir’s advice, which 1 am 
convinced is that of a friend, must be carefully considered, and I Mill think 
over it and give an answer later. 

The MTJHTAtrFi then said: We quite underatand what has l>een said 
about the strength of the British amiy. Doubtleaa it is sufficient, and all 
Afghanistan could not staud against it. But the Amir asked us to mention, 
what I liave hitherto foigotten, that there are in Turkestan 24 regiments of 
Infantry, 6 of Cavaliy, and 56 ^ins. These troojw wore the first to show a 
disaffected spirit at Mazar-i-Sharif; and putting aside external enemies, there 
are Abdur Rahman and the sons of Aziin Klian waiting their chance. Herat 
again is doubtful; when the troops thei'e hear what has occurred at Kabul, 
there ie no saying whafthey may do. If Abdur Rahman ingratiates himself 
with these people, Herat and Turkestan will be permanently severed from the 
Afghan domiuious. This is another reason w'hy the advance of the Biitish 
force aliould be delayed, in order that the Amir may have time to gain over 
the Herat and Turkestan troops. 

GBMSHAt Hodeuts replied : All these reasons will have full consideration. 
The Viceroy's first older W'os to push on at once to help the Amir: but I am 
sure His Highness’s advice is friendly, and that in aiw cose he will do his 
utmost to co-operate with the Britiah Government. Therefore every con¬ 
sideration will l>e given to wliat His Higlmess has desired you to say. 

The Mustaufi : The Viceroy may be sure the Amir will do w hat lie pleascB. 

The AVaziu : When the Amir loamt from General Roberts’s letter that the 
Viceroy had given General Roberts power to deal with the whole matter, he 
was very pleased, knowing General Roberts’s character as a soldier and his 
kindness of heart. 

General Roberts replied that he would carefully consider the proposals 
brought forward, and give an answer later on. Meanwhile, he must request 
the Agents to stay a day or tivo in camp until he should have thoroughly 
weighed the Amir s advice, which was of the utmost importance to both the 
British and Afghan Governments. 

The interview then came to an'end.« 

(Signed) H. M. DURAND. 

Political Secret^ to General Roberts, K.C.B., V.C,, 
Commanding Kabul Field Force. 

The Agents here seemed surprised and anxious.—H. M. D. 
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APPENDIX VI._^ 

(Referred to at \k 421.) 

From Likutexant-Gexeral Hiii F. Rourhts, K.C.B., V.r., Cotnmavdvnff 
Kabul Field Fi/rce.^ to A. C. Lyall, Esq., C.B., i^cardanj to the 
Tiient of Indidy Ford^n, Dqiartvient 

Kabiit, 227»^ Novewhrr, 1879. 

1. I HAVE the honour to suhinit a brief aeeoust of an interview which 
took plat*e between tlic Amir Yakub Khan rtkI myself on the 22iid October. 
The interview was a jirivate and iniornial one; but recent events have lent 
some interest to what passed on tlie occasion, and I have, therefore, thou*,dit 
it desirable that a report should be prepared for tlie infon^iation of the 
llovemor-Oenerul iii Council. 

2. After some conversation upon matters fjf no s|>cciul inii»orlaTice, thn Amir 
introduced his father’s name, and thus gave me the opportunity I had ofttm 
wished to have of ieadiiif? him on to .si»cak naturally and iinconstrainedly 
about Sher Ali Khan’s feelings and pdiijy during the last ten years, I was 
iiKwt careful to avoid any expression of my owh views u]k>i) the subject in 
order that I might, if ])oaaihlft, obtain from the Amir a perfectly Bponlaneuus 
and truthful account of tlm di'CuniHtances which led, in his opinion, to Slier 
All's estrangement from ourselves and rapprockem^rO. to Russia, In this I 
think 1 succeeded. Y'akuh Khan spoke readily and freely of all that had 
passed, and needed no(|iieHtion or suggestion from me to declare his conviction 
regarding the cause of his father’s unfhendly altitude towards us duritig the 
jiast few years. 

3. The substance of the Amir’s statement was ^ follows ; 

‘ In 1869 niy father was fully jirepared to thro\v in his lot Avith you. He 
liad Huffored many reverses before making himself secure on the throne of 
Afghanistan ; and he had come to the conclusion that his bt^si chance of hold¬ 
ing what he had won lay in an alliance with the British (hivcrnnient. fJe 
did not receive from Lord !Mayo os large a supply of anus and aminunitiun as 
he had hoped, but, nevertheless, he returnod to Kabul fairly satisfied, and so 
he remained until the visit of Saiyad Nur Muhammud to India in 1873. 
This visit brought matters to a hrmd. The diaries received from Saiyad Niir 
Mahomed during his stay in India, and the rcT»ort which he brought back on 
his return, convinced my father that he could no longer }io]>e to obtain front 
the British Government all the aid that be wanted ; and from that time he 
began to turn his attention to the thoughts of a Russian alliance. You know 
how this ended. 

‘ When my father received from the Government of India the letter inform¬ 
ing him that a British Mission w'aa about to proceed to Kabul, he read it out 
in durbar. The members of the Russian Emoassy wore present. After the 
reading was finished, Colonel Stolietofi rose, saluted the Amir and asked |)Gr- 
misaion to leave Kabul. If permitted, he would, he said, travel without 
delay to Tashkent, and report the state of affairs to General KaufTniaun, who 
would inform the Czar, and thus bring pressure to bear on England. He 
promised to retun^n six weeks or two months, and urged the Amir to do 
evervthing in his power meanwhile to prevent the British Mission from 
roacning Kabul. 

* Colonel Stolietoff never returned to Kabul. Ho lost no time in reaching 
Tashkent, where he remained for a few weeks, and he then started for Russia. 

‘The Afghan official, Mirza Mahomed Hassan Khan, generally known as 
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the Dabir-ul-Mulk/' who had travelled with Colonel Stolietotf from the 
OxuB to Kabul, occomitanied him on his return journev to Tai^kent Here 
the Mirza was detained under pretence that orders would shortly be received 
froxu the Emperor, until the news of my father's flight from Kabul reached 
Greneral Kautfinann. He was then j>ermitted to leave. Two Aides-de-Canip 
were sent Muth him, one a European, the other a Native of Bokhara. 

* My father was strongly luged by General KaufPmann not to leave Kabul. 
At the same time the x^embers of the Embassy were ordered to return to 
Tashkent, the Doctor being permitted to remain with my lather if his services 
were required. 

* Tliroughout, the Russian Embassy was treated v^'itli great honour/ and at 
all stations between Mozar-i-Shari If and Kabul, ordei's were given for the 
troops to turn out, and for a salute to be fired on their anival and departure.' 

4. 1 cannot, of coxuse, vouch for the exact words used by Yakub Khan, but 
I am confident that the foregoing paragrapli, which is written from notes 
taken at the time, contains a substantially accurate roco]*d of the couvei'satioii. 

5. It would be superfluous for me to advance any proof of the fact that for 
one reason or another, Sher Ali did during the latter jiart of his reign fall 
aw^ay from us and incline towards an alliance with Russia. Hut 1 think the 
closeness of the connection between Russia and Kabul, and the extent of tlio 
Amir's hostility towards ourselves, has not hitherto been fully recognized. 
Yakub Khan's statements throw some light upon this question, and they are 
confiimod by various circumstanoes whi(jn have lately come to my knowledge. 
The prevalence of Bussiaucoin and wares in Kabul, and the extensive military 
preparations made by Sher Ali of late years, appear to me to afford an in¬ 
structive Goniment upon Yakub Khan's assertions. Oixr recent rupture with 
Sher Ali has, in fact, been the means of unmasking and checking a very 
serious conspiracy against the peace and security of our Indian Empire. 

6. The magnitude of SherAli's military preparations is, in my ojjinion, a 
fact of peculiar signiflcance. 1 have alrea^ touched upon this point in a 
former letter, but 1 shall perhaps be excused mr noticing it again. Before the 
outbreak of Imstilities last year the Amir had raistKl and equipped with arms 
of precision flS regiments of Infantry and 16 of Cavalry. The Afghan 
Artilleiy amounted to nearly 300 guns. Niunl>ers of skilled artizans 
constantly employed in the'manufacture of rifled cannon and breach-loading 
small arms. More than a million pounds of powder, and I believe severm 
million rounds of home-made Snider amniunitiou, were in the Bala Hissar at 
the time of the late explosion. Swords, helmets, uniforms, and other articles 
of military equipment wei*e stored in proportionate quantities. Finally, Sher 
Ali had expended upon the coustruotion of the Sherpur cantonments an 
astonishing amount of labour and money. The extent and cost of this work 
may be judged of from the foot that the whole of the troops \mdor my com¬ 
mand will mid cover during the winter within the cantonment, and the bulk 
of them in the main line of rampart itself, which extends to a length of nearly 
two miles under the southom and weston slopes of the Bimoru hiBs. Sher 
All's ori^xtal design was apparently to cany the wall entirely round the hills, 
a distance of nearly five miles, and the foundations were already laid fen* a 
oonsiderable portion of this length. AH these znilitaiy preparotions were 
quite unneoesaaty except as a provision for contemplated jioBtilities with onr- 
wves, and it is difficult to underotand how their entire cost could have been 
met from the Afghan treasury, the gross revenue of the country amounting 
only to about eighty lokha of rupees per aimmm 

7. 1 have referred to the prevalence of Russian coin and wares in Kabul as 
^ evidence of the growing connexion between Russia and Afghanistan, I am 
»unable to find proof ^t the Czar’s coin was introduced in any other way 
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than by the usual channels of trade, it is quite possible that the bulk of it, 
if not the whole, came in gradually by this means, the aocuinulation of 
foreign gold in particular being considerable in this oountrv, where little gold 
IB coined. Nevertheless, it seoinH to me a curious 'thet tliat the amount of 
Russian money in circulation should bo so lar^. No less than IS,000 gold 
pieces were found among the Amir's treasure alone ; Hirniiar coins are exceed¬ 
ingly conunon in the city baxaar ; and great numbers of tlieni are known to 
1)6 m posnession of the Sirdure. Of course English goods of all kinds are 
plentiful liere—that is inevitable, particularly with a considerable body of 
Hindu merchants settled in the city, but Russian goods also abound. Glass, 
crockery, silks, tea, and many other things which would seem to bo far more 
easily procurable from India tlian from Russian territory, aro to be found in 
great quantities. A habit, too, seems to have been growing up among tho 
Sirdars and others of wearing uniforms of Russian cut, Russian buttons, 
Russian boots, and the like. Russian go<xls and Russian ways seem, in fact, 
to have become the fashion in Afghanistan. ' 
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Tramlations of Utters from GEXJcuAL-AuJurANT VoN Kaitkfmann, Governor- 
General of Turkestan, to the addrcan of the Amir of AFtntAXisTAN, 
received m lOi/t >S'Aa6a»t, 1295, through Gexeuau Stolibtoff, %th 
AiLyust, 187S. 

Re it known to you that in those days the relations between the British 
Government and ours with regard to your kingcumi require deep consideration. 
As I am unable to communicate my (ipinioii verbally to you, I have deputed 
niy agent, Major-General Sbdietoff. This gentleman is a near friend of mine, 
and performed excellent services in the Russo-Turkish w’ar, by which he 
earned favour of the Emperor. Tho Einwror has always had a regard for 
him. He will inform you of all that is hidden in my mind. 1 hope you will 
I)ay great attention to what he says, and believe him as you would myself, 
ana, after due consideration, you will give him your reply. Meanwhile, be it 
known to yon that your union and friendship with the Russian Govornincnt 
Avill be beneficial to the latter, and still more so to you. The advantagf)s of a 
close alliance with the Russian Government will be permanently evident. 

This friendly letter is written by the Governor-General of Turkestan and 
Adjutant-General to the Emperor, Von KauUmauii, Tashkent, Janiadial 
Akbar, 1295 (^June, 1878). 

To the Amik of the whole of Jfglumistcin^ Sheh Au Khan. 

^After compliments.) Be it known to you that our relations with the 
British OoveiTiment are of gieat importance to Afghanistan and its depen¬ 
dencies. As 1 am unable to see you, I have deputed my trustworthy (official) 
General Stolietoff to you. The General is an dd friend of mine, and daring 
the late Busso-Tufkisn war earned the favour of the Emperor by his spirit and 
bravery. He has become well known to the Emperor. This tru^orthy 
person will communicate to you what he thinks mt. 1 hope you will pay 
attention to what he says, and repose as much confidence in his words as if 
they were my own; and that you will give your answer in this matter through 
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him. In the meanlitne, be it known to you that if a friendly treaty Avill be 
of benolit to us, it will be of far greater benefit to yourself. 

Gbxkkal StoijTEToff mU tiui following leiUty m. hi9 return to TaMcent frmn 
Kabuli to the address of the Foreig^n Minuter^ Waziu Shah Mahombd 
Kuak, dated 2^rd of the holy month of Hamazany 1295 ( = 21s^ September^ 
1878). 

Thank Ood, 1 reaohed Tashkent safely, and at an auspicious moment paid 
my resjKictH to the Viceroy (Yaroni Padishah means * half king *). I am trying 
day and night to ^ain our objects, and hope I shall be successful. 1 am 
stavtiiig to see the Emperor to-day, in order to inform His Majesty personally 
of om* affairs. If God pleases, everything that is necessary will be done and 
affirmed. 1 hope that thorn v)ho loant to enter the gate of Kabul from the east 
tvill see tlwtihe door is dosed: theUi please Gotii they will tremble. I hope you 
will give iny resywets to His Highness the Amir. May God make his life long 
and increase his MX'alth ! May you remain in good health, ami know tljat the 
protection of God will arrange our affairs! 

(Signed) Gexeual Stolietoff. 

Frmn Geneual Kaitffmann to the Amir, dated Tashkenly ^th Zekada, 

^ I29rj {~22nd October^ 1878). 

(After compliments.) Bo it knoAvn to you that your letter, dated 12th 
Sluiwal, reached me at Tashkent on the 16th October, ^.e., 8rd Zekada, and 
I undei'shiod its contents. I have telegraphed an abstract of your letter to the 
address of the Emperor, and have sent the letter itself, as also that addressed 
to General Stolietoff, by jiost to Livadia, w'hcre the Emperor now is. I am 
informed on gtK>d autluwity that the English want to come to ttivms with you; 
and, as a friend, I advise you to make yicaee with them if they offer it. 

K 

From Gemsral Stomeioff to Waziu Stiah Makomeh Kuan, dated 

m Octoberi 1878. 

First of all, I hope you will be kind enough to give iny re8i>eots to the 
Ainir. May God make his life long and increase his wealth ! 1 shall alw^ays 
remember his royal hospitality. I am busy day and night in his affairs, and, 
thank God, my labours have not been without result. The great Emperor is 
a true friend of the Amir's and of Afghanistan, and His Megesty will do what¬ 
ever he may think necessary. Of course, you have not forgotten what I told 
you, that the affairs of kingdoms are like a oonritry which has many mountains, 
valleys, and rivers. One who sits on a high mountain can see things well. 
By tne power and order of God, there is no empire equal to that of our great 
Emperor, May God make his life long! Therefore, whatever our Govern¬ 
ment advises you, you should give ear to it. I tell you the truth that our 
< lovommont is wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove. There are many 
things wdiich you cannot understand, but our Goveinmont understands them 
w'oll. It often happens that a thing which is unpleasant at first is regarded 
os a blessing afterwards. Now, my kind friend, 1 inform you that the enemy 
of your famous religion w^anta to make iieaue with you through the Kaiaar 
(Sultan) of Turkey. Therefore you should look to your brothers who live on 
tho other side of the river. If God stirs them up, and g^ves the sword of 
fight into their hands, then go on, in the name of God (Bismilla), otherwise 
you should be as a serpent; make peace openly, and in secret prepue for war, 
and when God reveals His order to you, declare yourself. It will l>e well, 
when the Envoy of your enemy wants to enter the country, if you send an 
able emissary, possessing the tongue of a serpent and full of doceit, to the 
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enemy's country, so that he ina^ with sweet ’vords perj>lex the enemy's mind, 
and induce him to give up the intention of hghtiug with you. 

My kind friend, I entrast you to the lu’otection of God, May God be the 
protector of the Amir’s kingdom, and may trembling fall upon tlie lihihs of 
your HTJciiiies ! Amen. 

Write to mo soon, and send the letter to the capital. Please write iu 
Arabic characters, so that I may be able to read your letter. 

From Geneual Kauffmaxx to ihr. Amir of Afohaxistax, dated *60th 

ZrJeada (“26/^ November ^ 1878). 

(After compliments.) I was mueh pleased to receive your letter, dated 
2‘4th Zekada, 1295 ( = 18th November, 1878), and to hear of your good health. 
1 have also received u copy of the letter which you sent to tlio Govemor- 
Gciieral. May God he jdeased with you. The British Ministers have given a 
pledge to our Ambassador iu London that they will not interfere with the 
independence of Alglianistan. 1 am directed by His Majesty the Emperor to 
conimimicate this news to you, and then, after fonning friendship, to go to 
His Majesty. I intend to go to tlio Russian capital after I have arranged the 
alTairs of this country (Turkestan). As I do not consider it advisable to keep 
your trusted otlioiafs, whom you are in want of, hero any more, I send 
Mahomed Ilassan Khan, Kainuah (Deputy-Governor)^ and Gliolarn Haidar 
Khan, witli two officers, back to you. I ho|)e you will consider me a well- 
wisher of your kingdom, and write to me nojv and then. I have given 
instructions that, until my return, every letter of ytmrs which llicy receive at 
Turkestan should be forwarded to tlio capital. Your good fortune is a cause 
of happiness to me, and if any troubles cfime ujion you, 1 also shall be grieved. 
vSoiue presents have been sent by me through Mirza Mahomed Hassau, 
Kamuali ; perhaps they may be accepted. 

Translatioii of a UU&r fr<m Genekai. Kauffmans to General Vozoonoff, 

dated Zel Hijja ^ 1295 lJevc } nb € i \ 1878). 

The Amir knows perfectly well that it is impossible for me to assist him 
with troops in winter. Therefore it is necessary that war should not be com¬ 
menced at this unseasonable time. If the English, iu spite of the Amir’s 
exertions to avoid the war, commence it, von must then take leave of the 
Amir and start for Tashkent, because your presence in Afghanistau in winter 
is useless. Moreover, at such a juncture as the commencement of war in 
Afghanistan, you ought to come here and explain the whole thing to me, so 
that I may communicate it to the Emperor. This will be of great benefit Lo 
Afghanistan and to Russia. 

From , General Kaitffmavn to the Amir of Afghanistan, dated 2 Uh 
Dece^nhety 1878 {Ruamany \Mh Mitharramy 1296). 

Your letter, dated 27th Zel Il^jja (=20th November), 1878, has reached rao. 
1 was pleased to hear tidings of your good health. The Emperor has caused 
the British Government to agree to the c.ontimianco of Afghan independence. 
The English Ministers have promised this. I eaniestly rec^unst you not to 
leave your kingdom. As far as possible, consider your own interests, and do 
not lose your ind#i)cnden<ie. Eon* the present come to terms with tiie British 
Government. If you du not want to go bock to Kabul for this purpose, you 
can write to ymir son, Mahomed Yakub Khan, to make peace with the Eiijpish 
as you may direct him. Do not leave the soil of Afghanistan at this time, 
be<^use it will l>e of benefit to you. My words are not without truth, because 
your arrival in Russian territory will make things worse. 
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From Gxnehal Kaukfmann to the Amih of Afghanistan, ^•eceived at Mcudr^ 

i-Sharif on the llth January^ 1879. 

I have received your friendly letter, dated 18th Zel Hyja ( = 8th December, 
1878). In* that letter yon asked me to send you^as many troops as could be 
got reatiy. I have written to you a letter to the effect that the Enxi)eror, on 
account of your troubles, had communicated with tlic British Government, 
and that the Russian Ambassador at London had obtained a promise from the 
British Ministers to the effect that they would not injure the independence or 
Afghanistan. Perhaps you. scut your letter before you got mine. Now, I 
have heard tliat you have appointed your son, Mahomed Yakub, as your 
Regent, and have come out of Kabul with some troops. 1 have rocoived an 
order from the Emperor to the effect that it ia impossible to assist you with 
troops now. I hojwyoii will be fortunate. It all depends on the decree ot 
God. Believe me, that the friendship which I made with you will be j>cr- 
petual.It is necessary to send bock General VozgonolF and his companions. 
You can keep Dr. Yiiralski with you if you please. No doubt the doctor will 
bo of use to you and to your dependents. 1 hope our friendship will continue 
to be streng&ened, and that intercourse will be carried on between us. 

From Gunjekal Kaitffmann to the Amir Suer Ali, doled 2Q2A Decemher, 

\%1^ {^\lth Muhai'ram^ 1296). 

(jAftor complimenh>.) The Foreign Minister, General Gortchakoff, has 
informed me by telegraph that the Emperor has directed me to trouble you to 
come to Tashkent for the present. I therefore communicate this news to you 
with great pleasure ; at the same tune, I may mention that I have received 
no instructions about your journey to St. Petersburg, My personal interview 
witli you will iiioreaso our friendship greatly. 

TramlotUm nf a better from Major-Geneual Ivanoff, Govcryior of Zaraf- 
shaoy to the Seir-Appaient^ Mahomed Musa Khan, and others. 

On the 26th of Rabi-ul-Awul, at an anspicions moment, I received your 
letter which yon sent me, and understood its contents. I w^as very much 
pleased, and at once communicated it to General Kauffmann/ the Governor- 
General. With regard to what you wrote about the friendly relations between 
the Russian and Afghan Governments, and your oiUrn desire for friendship, 1 
have the honour to state that we are also desirous of being friends. The 
friendship between the two Governments existed in the time of the late Amir, 
and I hoiie that it will be inci'eased and strengthened by Amir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan, 

God change the wars in your oountry to happiness; may peace reign 
in it; and may your Government bo strengthened ! I have been forwarding 
all your letters to the Governor-Genered, General Kauffniann. May keep 
you safe I 

The Zarafahan Province Governor, 

Major-General Ivanoff. 

Written i^id sealed by the General. 

Written on 29th Mart (March), 18^ (=5th Rabi-ul-Saui, 1296). 

Treaty Mwem the BusstAN Government md Amir Sher Am Khan ; 
vyriUeoi from memory by Mirza Mahomed NtvBBi. 

1. The .Ruatuan Government engages that the friendship of the Russian 
Government with the Government of Amir Sher Ali Klian, Amir of all 
A&hanistan, will he a permanent and ^i^tual one. 

2. The Bttesum Govenftiet^t engages that^ as Sirdar Abdulla Blian, son of 
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the Amir, ia dead, the fricndabip of tlie Russian Governinont with any i>orson 
whom the Amir may apmint Heir-A})t»areut to the throne* of Afji^hauiBtau, 
and with the heir of the Heir-Apparent, will remuiiiJiriu and perpetuaL 

3. The Russian Govomihcnt en^^ageH that if any foreij^u enemy attacks 
Affchanistan, and the Amir is unable tn drive him out. and asks the assistauce 
of tlie Russian (Tovemnient, tlie Rustiian Govennnent will rejwl the enemy, 
either by moans of advice, oi- hy sueli fdher means as it nja^ consider proper. 

4. The Amir of Aff^lianistau will not wa^e war with any toroi>?n power \nth- 
out consultiuj^ the Russian Gnveinraeiit, and without its penuisaioh. 

5. The Amir of Afghanistan engages that he will always report iu a friendly 
manner to the Russian Government wliut goes on in his kingdoni. 

6. The Amir of Afghanistan u ill oonnnunieutc every wish and important 
atTair of his to General KaufFniann, Govei nor-Genoral of Turkestan, and the 
Goveninr-GeiuTal will be autliorized by the Russian Government to fulfil the 
wishes of the Amir. 

7. Tho Russian Government engages that the Afghan merchants who may 
trade and sojourn in Russian lorritoiy will be tafo from wi’ong, and that they 
will be allowed to earry awaj'^ their piotits. 

8. The Amir of Afghanistan uill have the power to send his servants to 

Russia to learn arts and trades, and the Russian otHceis will treat them with 
considtM ation and respect as nion of rank. » ^ 

9. (Does not reniembei.) 

10. 1, Major-General Stolietoff Nieboliis, being a trusted Agent of the 
Russian Government have made the above-meutituied Aitieles between the 
Russian (iovernment and the Gowriimeiit of Amu* Slier Ali Khan, and have 
put my seal to thiMii. 


ATPEN DIX VITl. 

(Ri’ferred to at i). 

Letter fm)i Siudaii Aimni Rahman Khvn fo Lkpri* (Jiufftv, Enq., 

tlafrd '[ftth Ajiril, IhhO. 

WiiEUEAK at this happy time I have received yf>ur kiml letter. In a 8pi?‘it of 
justiee and frieiidslup you uiott) to imjuire what I wished iu Afghauisian. 
My honoured friend, the servants of the gi*eat [Hiitish] Govenimcnt know 
well that, throughout thene twelve yeara of exih‘ in tlie territoiies of tho 
Enii)eror of Russia, night and day I have cherislnni the hoj»e of revisiting niy 
native land. When the late Amir Slier Ali Khan died, and then* was no one to 
rule our tribes, I pro])OSed to retiU'ii to Afghanistan, but it was not fated [that 
I should do so] ; then I went to Tashkent Gonsequeiitly, Amir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan, liaving come to terms and made |>paee with tne British Govern¬ 
ment, was appointed Amir of Afghanistan ; but since, after he had left you, 
he listened to the advice of every intei'ested [dishonest] iierson, and raised 
fools to iK)wor, until the ignorant raeh directed the affairs of Afghanistan, 
which, during the reign of my giandfather, who had eighteen able sons, was 
so managed thatsnight was bright like day, Afghanistan was. in consequence, 
disgraced before all States, and ruined. Now', therefore, that you seek to 
learn my hopes and wrishes, they are these: iliat a8» long as your Empire and 
that of Russia exist, my countrymen, the tribes oP Afglianistan, should live 
quietly in ease and jieacpi that these two Statas* should find us tnie and 
faithful, anfd that w-e sliould rest at peooe between them [England and 

a? 
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Russia], for niy tribesmen arc unable to struggle ivith Empires, and are ruined 
by wont of commerce; and wo hoi>e of your friendship* tliat, sympatliizing 
with and assisting the people of Afghanistan, you will place them under 
the honourable protection of the two Powers. This would redound to the 
eiwlit of both, would give pooce to Afghanistan, and quiet and comfort to 
God*8 peopJe. 

This is my wish; for the rest, it is youi-s to decide. 


APPENDIX IX. 
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Letter frmn A. C. Lyall, Ehq,, O.B,, Hecrdarijio ilie trovcrnment of India^ 
FoTeiAjn JJepartnicTUt to Lepel H. Griffin, Esy., U.S.L, Chief rolUieal 
Officer, Kabvl, dated April, 1880. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that the Governor-General has received and 
oonfidered in counoil your telegrams of the 22iifl and 23rd instant, forwarding 
the translation of a letter received bv you from Sirdar Abdur Kahinau on the 
2lst instant, together with a summary of certain oral explanations which 
accnm|»anied that letter, and a statement of the recommendations suggested 
by it to Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick Roberts and youreelf. 

In conveying to you instructions on the subject of this important com¬ 
munication, tlie Government of India considers it exj)edient to recapitulate 
the principles on which it has hitlicrto been acting in northern Afghanistan, 
and clearly to define the }K>int‘ of view from wliich it contemplates the present 
situation of affairs in that country. The single object to Avliich, as you are well 
awai'c, tlie Afghan ])oliey of tliis iToveninient has at all times been directed 
and limited, is the secuiity of the North-West frontier of India. The Goveni- 
ment of India has, however, no less invariably held and acb^diou the convic¬ 
tion that the security of this frontier is incomi)atibIe with the intrusion of 
any foreign influence into the great border State of Afghanistan. To exclude 
or eject such influence the Goveninient of India has frequently subsidized 
and other>vise assisted the Amirs of Jiabul. It has also, more than once, 
taken up anus against them. But it 1ms never iutfu'fored, for any other 
puriiose, in the affairs of their kingdom. Regulating on this principle and 
limiting to this object the conduct of our relations with the nilej’s of Kabul, 
it was our long-continued endeavour to find in their friendship and their 
strength the requisite guarantees for the securitvof our own frontier. Failing 
in that endeavour, we were comiwlled to seek tne attainment of the object to 
M^hich our Afghan policy w'as, and is still, exclusively directed, by rendering 
the permanent security of our frontier as much as possible independent of 
such conditions. 

This obligation was not accepted ivithmit reluctance. Not even when 
forced into hostilities by the late Amir Sher Ali Khan’s espousal of a Russian 
alliance, proposed by Russia in contemplation of a rupture with the British 
Govemnieiit, did we relinquish our desire for the renewal df relations with a 
strong and friendly Afghan Power, and, when the son of Sher Ali subsequently 
sought our alliance and wotection, they were at once accorded to him, on 
conditions of which His Highness professed to appreciate the generosity. The 
.crime, how'ever, which diwolyed the Treaty of Gandamak, and riie disclosures 
„ which followed that event, finally convinced the Government of India that 
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the iuterests committed to its care could not hut be gaavoly iinperillod by 
further adhesion to a policy dejjendeut for its fniition on the gratitude, the 
good faith, the assumed self-intei-eat, or the personal diaracter of any Afghan 
Prince. 

When, therefore, Her Majesty's troops re-entered Afghanistan in September 
last, it was with two well-dtjflued and plainly-avowed ohjeets. The first was 
Ui avenge the treacherous luassjicre of the l^ritish Mission at Kabul ; the 
second w'aa to maintain the saleguards sought through the Treaty of Gan- 
dainak, by providing for their nuiiiiteiiance guarantees of a more substantial 
and less precarious character. 

These tAvo objects liave been uiiiiutained : the first by llie capture of Kabul 
and the punislinient of the crime cominitted there, tlie second by the aeviuunce 
of Kandahar frotu the Kabul power. 

Satisfied witli their attainment. t)ie Government of India has no longer any 
motive or desire to ci^ter into frosli treaty cngagcjneiifH with the Jtulers of 
Kabul. The urrangonieiits an<i exchange of friendly assuranecs with the Amir 
Shcr Ali, though su])plemented on the part of the Government of India by 
subsidies and favoius of various kinds, wholly failed to secure the object of 
them, which Avas, nevertheless, a tluiroughlv friendly one, and iu» less con¬ 
ducive to the security and advantage of tlie Afghan than to tliose pf the. 
Biitisli PoAA’ei'. The treaty with Yakub Khan, whicli secured to him* onr 
friendship and material support, was equaily iuetleetual. JVlorenvci', recent 
events and ariaiigemcnta have fundamentally changed tin; sitimiion to Avhich 
our eorre.spondeiicc and engagements AAith tiic Amir of Afghanistan formally 
applied. Our advance* frontier jwsitions at l^nduhar and Kuram huA'c 
matenally diminished the political importance nf Kabul in relation to India, 
and although avc shall always ap]nec:iatc the friendship of its Rnlcr, our 
relations Avitli him are now of so little, imjjorta^iee to the jMvramonnt objects of 
our policy that Ave no longer require to maintain Britisli agents in any part of 
his dominions. 

Our only reasons, tlierelbre, for not immefliately Avithdruwiiig onr forces 
from northern Afghanistan liavc Ijitherto been—the excited and unsettled 
condition of the ccuiiitiy round Kabul, Aviih the attitude of hostility assumed 
hy some leaders of aimed gatheriuga near Ghazni; uiid, the inability 

of the Kabul Sirdars to agree among themselves on the selection of a Ruler 
strong enough to maintain order after our evacuation of tlie eountiy. 

The first-named of these reasons has now ceased to exist. In a minute 
dated the 30th ultimo the Viceroy and Oovemor-GenerHl stated that ‘the 
Government is anxious to withdraw as soon as jxtssible tin- (roops from Kabul 
and from all points beyond those to be occu]uikI under the Treaty of Gandamak, 
except Kandahar. In order that this may be done, it is desirable to find a 
Ruler for Kabul, wliich Avill be so])arated from Kandahar. Steps,’ continued 
His Excellency, ‘ are being taken for this purxxwe. Mcarnvhilo, it is essential 
that Ave should make such a display of streuglh in Afghanistan as aviU show 
that we are mahters of the situation, and Avill oveiwe disaifection.’ . . , 
‘ All that is necessaiy, from a political point of view, is for General Htewart 
to march to Ghazni, lireak up any opjiosition he may find there nr in the 
neighbourhood, and <mii up direct communication Avith General Sir Frederick 
Roberts at Kabi^.' lire military operations thus defined have been accom¬ 
plished by Genei*al Ste\A’art’.s successful action before Ghazni. 

With regal’d to the second reason mentioned for the retention of our troops 
in northern Afghanistan, the appearance of Abdur Rahman as a candidate for 
the throne of Kabul, Avliose claims the Government of India has no cause to 
oppose, and Avho seems to be approved, and likedy be 8upjK>rted, by at least 
a majority of the population, affords fair ground for anticipating that our 
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wisJjes ill regard to the restoration, before our departure, of order in that part 
of the countiy will now be fulfilled. 

Tlie Govcruor-Geneml iu Council has consequently decided that the evacua¬ 
tion of Kabul Rhall be etfeeted not later than October next, and it is with 
special roforence to this decision that the letter and message addressed to you 
by Sirdar Abdur Ilahinan have lioou carefully considered by His Excellency 
in Council. 

What tiM claiiTiH notice in the consideration of that letter is the desire that 
it expresses for tlio peimaneut establishment of Afghanistan with our assist¬ 
ance and sympathy under the joint protection of tlie British and Russian 
Empires. This suggestion, which is more fully developed iu the Sirdai‘’s 
unwritten message, cannot be entertained or disKmssed. 

As already stated, the piiuiary object and declared detentiiiiation of the 
Governiuent of India have been the exclusion of foreign infiucnco or inter¬ 
ference fixun Afghanistan. This cardinal condition of amicable relations with 
Afghanistan has, at all times and in all circumstaucos, been deemed essential 
for the iwriuanent security of Her Majesty’s Indian Empiie. As such, it has 
hitherto l>een fimily inaititoincd by successive Goveniors-General of India 
under the explicit instructions of Her Majesty’s Goveniineut. Nor has it 
ever been ignorad, or officially contested, by the Russian Government. That 
Goveranient, on the cohtrary, has repeatedly, and under every recent change 
of circumstances in Afghanistan, renewed the assiminces solemnly given to the 
British Government that ‘ Russia considers Afghanistan as entirely beyond the 
sphere of her influence. ’ 

It is true that negotiations at one time passed between the tAVo Governments 
with a view to the mutual recognition of certain t-enitoiies as constituting a 
neutral zone between their respective spheres of legitunate influence and 
action, and that at one time it avob proposed by Russia to treat Afghanistan 
itself as a neutral territory, ^lioso negotiations, however, having proved 
fruitless, the northern frontier (»f Afghanistan Avoa finally determined by 
mutual agreement, and iu 1876 the Russian Government Ibnimlly reiterated 
its adherence to the conclusion tliat, ' while maintaining on either side tim 
arrangement come to os regards the limits of Afghanistan,' Avhich is to 
remain outside the sjdiere of Russian action, the two Cabinets aliould regard 
OB terminated the discussions relative to the intermediate zone, which pro¬ 
mised no practical result.’ 

The ]Kisition of Afghanistan as dcfinetl and settled by these engagements 
was again distinctly affirmed on behalf of the Queen’s GoA'ernment by the 
Marquis of SalisbuiT in 1879, and the Govemmeut of India unreservedly 
maintaina it in tlie fullest conviction of its essential necessity for the peace¬ 
able protection of Her Majesty's Indian dominions. It is therefore desirable 
that you should take occasion to inform Abdur Rahman tliat the relations of 
Afghanistan to the British and Russian Empires are matters which the 
Government of India must decline to biing into discussion with the Sirdoi'. 
The Afghan states and tribes are too contiguous Avith India, wliose Norths 
Western frontier they surround, for the Government of India evei* willingly to 
accept partnership w*ith any other Power in the exercise of its legitimate and 
reoomiized influence over those tribes and States. 

The Governor-General in Council is, nevertheless, most anxious that the 
Sirdar should not miauudei^stand the light in which his pewnal sentiitients 
and obligations towards Russia are regarded by the Government of India. So 
long as the Rulers of Kabul were amenable to ite advice, this Government has 
never ceased to impress on them the international dnty of scrupulously re¬ 
specting all the recognized rights and interests, of their Russian neighbour, 
4:efraining from every act calculated to afford the Russian authonties in 
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Central Asia any just cause of uuibragu or complaint. Tlio iiitelli/:^noe and 
good sense wliich arc conspicuous in the Sirdar’s letter and inesHagcs to you 
will enable him to appreciate the difference betwwni conduct regulated on 
those principles and tliat whioli cost Slier Ali the iosa <»f his throne, Tliis 
<jOvorurneut does not desire, nor has it ever desired, to impose on any’Ruler 
of Kabul conditions iiicompntiblf ^\ilh that lielmvioiir wmch Russia, as a 
])Owerful and neighbouring Kmpire, is entilled to exi)ect from him ; least of 
all can we desire to imjWHO such conditions on a rriiiee who has received 
hospitality and protection in Russian territory, I am therefore to observe 
that, ill the natural repugiiaiicc expressed by Abdur Rahman to conditions 
which ‘might make him appear uugnitcfur to those ‘whoso salt bo has 
eaten/ the OovernordTcnerttl in Council recognizes a sentiment altogether 
honourable to the Sirdar, ami ‘])erfcctly consistent with the sincerity of liis 
pixifcssed goodwill towards om-sclves. 

These observations will furnish you with a suflicient aimwer to the question 
asked by Abdur Rahman as to tlie ‘ nature of our fiiendahip/ and ‘ its con¬ 
ditions/ 

The frankness with which he lias explained bis |>osition cntitlcB him to 
receive from us a no loss unroservt-d statement of our own. Tin* fioverninent 
of India coidially shares llic wish expressed by Alidiir Kaliniau tliat, between 
the British and Russian Empires, his * tribes and coui^ryinen may live quietly 
in case and peace.’ Wc do not desire to place tboni in a position of un¬ 
friendliness towards a Power whicli is pledged to us to regard their country 
as ‘entirely beyond the sphere of its action.^ The injuiy to Afghan commerce 
caused by the present condition of Afghanistan, to w}ii(*h the 8inlar has 
alluded, is fully appreciated by the (lovcnimcnt of India, and on tlie restoi’a- 
tion of peace betAvecn the two countries the icvival and development of trade 
iiitercourso uee<l present no difliciilty. As regaids our own frioiitlship, it will, 
if sincerely souglit, be freely given, and fuHyviontinucd Sf) Jong as it is loyally 
reciprocated. But wc attach to it no other condithm. VVe have no coiicessiona 
to ask or make, and the Siitlai' will therefore perceive that tlicre is really no 
matter for negotiation or bargain between him and us. 

On this iioint your reply to Alidur Rahman cannot be too explicit. Previous 
to the Simar’s unlval iiiTuikcHtan, the hostility and treachery of those whose 
miseouduct he admits and dtqilores had compelled the (Government of India 
to make tenihnial arraiigeiiicute of a material and i»eniiancnt character for 
the better protection of our frontier. The maintenance of these aiTangements 
is in no wise de]iendpnt on the aaseiit or dissent, on the good-will or ill-will, 
of any Chief at Kabul. The character of them has been so fully cxplaimjd by 
you to all the other Kaluil Hii'dars that it is probably well knowui to Abdur 
Kahnian. But iu order that our present intercourse and ftitui’c relations with 
the Sirdar may be j>erfectly clear of doubt on a point atfecting'tbe position he 
aspires to fill, tlie Crovernor-Gcneral in Council autiiorizes you, if necessary, 
to make him plainly understand that neither the district assigned to us by 
the Treaty of (xandamak, nor any part of the province of Kandahar, will ever 
be restoim to the Kabul Pow’er. 

As regards this last-mentioned province, the Government of India has been 
autliorized by that of Her Majesty to give to Sher Ali Khan, the present Wali 
of Kandahar, a distinct assurance tliat he wll be not only recognized, but 
maintained, b}»the British Government as the Ruler of that province. Sher 
Ali Khan is one of the Native nobles of Kandahar. He is administering the 
province with ability, good sense, and complete loyalty to the British 
Government, which has promised him the sup^Kirt of a British garrison 
80 long as he requires such support. The Governor-General in Council 
cannot doubt that Siidar Abdur H^hinau will readily recognize the obligation 
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incumbont on the honour of tliQ Britiah Government to keep faith with all 
who, whether at Kandahar or elsewhere, have proved themselves trae and 
loyal adherents. Yakub Khan forfeited our alliance, and witli it his throne, 
l)y miatnisting the assuranccH we gavo him, and falsifying those which ho had 
given to us. If, misled by liis example, Yakub Khan's successor attempts to 
injure or oppress the friends of the British Goveraincnt, its jmver will again 
be ]mt forth to protect or avenge them. Similarly, if the next Kabul Ruler 
reintroduces into his Conil; or country foreign influences adverse to our own, 
the Government of India will again lake suoli ste]i9 as it may deem expedient 
to deal with such a case. These contingencies, however, cannot occur if the 
sentiments of Abdur Rahman are such as ho represents them to be. Meaii- 
ivhile, the territorial and admiuislrativo arrangements already completed by 
ns for the permanent protection of our own interests ai o not susceptible of 
negotiation or discussion with Abdur Rahman or any other claimant to the 
throne of Kabul. 

To the settlement of Herat, which is not included in tbe^ie completed 
arrangements, the (rovernor-Gcncral in Council cannot authorize you to make 
or invite any reference in your reply to Abdur Rahman. The settlement of 
the future administration of Herat has been undertaken by Her Mtyesty's 
Government; with those present vicAvs in regard to this im]»ortant question, 
the Government of Ind|a is not yot acquainted. 

Nor can our evacuation of Kabul constitute any subject tor proposals in 
your correspondence witli the Sirdar. Tliis measure was determined on by 
tlio Government of India long before tlic appearance of Abdur Rahman as a 
candidate for the governmctit <»f tlie oountiy wc arc about to evacuate. It 
has not been caused by the hostility, and is not, therefore, conditional on the 
goodwill, of any Afglian Power. 

The Government of India is, however, very willing to cany out the 
evacuation of Kabul in the raanaer most conducive to the personal advantage 
of Abdur Rahman, whose interests we believe to be, more than those of any 
other 8irclar, in accordance with the general interests of the Afghan people. 
For this reason it is desirable that you sliould infonn Abdur Rahman of our 
intention to evacuate Kabul, and our desire to take that opportunity of un¬ 
conditionally tmusferring to his authoiity the whole of the country from 
which our troops will be withdraum. You are authorized to add that our 
military and political officera at Kabul will be empowered to facililate any 
practical arrangement suggested by the Sirdar for promptly and pe»iceably 
effecting, in co-opemtion Avith him, tlie transfer thus contemplated on his 
behalf. Such arrangement must, however, be consiateut Avith our obligations 
towards those w^ho have served and aided the British Government during our 
occupation of those tcrritoncs. 

For this purpose, it appears to the Governor-General in Coufjcil desirable 
tliat the Sirdar should lose no time in proceeding to Kalml, and there settling, 
in conference A^'ith Gencrnl StcAA’art aivl yourself, such jneliminaiy aiTango- 
ments as may best promote the undisturbed establishment of his futui-e 
government. 

The Governor-General in Council has, lioAvever, no desire to press tliia 
suggestion, aliould it ap^Aear to the Sirdar that his pi'csence at Kabul, preAuous 
to the withdi'awal of om* troops for the purpose of personal conference Avitli 
the British autliointies, might have the effect of weakening lii^ popularity, or 
compromising his position in the eyes of his futura subjects. 

The ^int is one which must be loft entirely to the Sirfar's oaati judgment 
aud indination. 

But Abdur Rahman is doubtless aware that there are at ])resent. in and 
di*ouud Kabul, personages not destitute of influence, who themselves aspme to 
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tlic sovereignty lie seeks, nnd that the family of Vakub has still numerous 
personal adherents, who may jJO.M.sibly take advantage of the withdrawal of 
our troops to oppose the Simar's authority if he is not personally present to 
assert it. 

It should on both sides be remembered and understood that it is not the 
policy of this Government to impose upon the Afghan people an unpopular 
Ruler or to interfere uninvited iu tlie administration of a friendly one. If 
Abdur Rahman proves able and disposed to concili/iie the confidence of Ids 
countrymen, ndthout forfeiting the good understanding which he seeks with 
us, lie will assuredly find his best anpiiort in onr political appreciation of that 
fact. Our reason for unconditionally transferring to him tile government of 
the country, from which our forces will in any case be witlidrawn a few 
months hence, is that, on the wliole, lio appears to be the Chief best able to 
restore oixier in that country, and also best entitled to undertake such a task. 
In his porformance of it he inll receive, if lie requires it, our assistance* But 
we neither need nor wish to luimpev, by preliminary Hti]Julations or provisoes, 
his independent exercise of a sovereignty wldch he declares hiiimclf anxious 
to maintain on a footing of peace and friendship with the Hritisli Govern¬ 
ment. 

The present statement of the views and intentions of IJis Excellency tlie 
Governor-General in (Council respecting Abdur RaUyian Avill enable yon to 
represent them with adequate accuracy in your rtqily to the Sirdar's friendly 
overtures, and it will now be your duty to eoiivey lo Abdur Rahman, without 
any avoidable delay, the answer of the Government of India to the letter and 
message received froni him. His Excellency feels assured that yon will give 
full expression to the spirit of cfliidour and goodwill iu which these com¬ 
munications have been rcceii’cd and n*eiprocftted. 

But I am to impress on ycnir attention tlm inqiortanec of avoiding any 
expression which might ajipear to suggest omdniit matter for negotiation or 
discussion in reference to the relative iKisitioiis of the Hiixlar and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

In conclusion, I am to request that on receipt of this letter you will be so 
gf>od as to lose no time in submitting its contents to General Sir Donald 
Stewart, .should lie then have r<*ached Kabul. In any ease, you Avill, of 
course, eoiunninieate them to tTcneral Koberls, and :wt upon them in con¬ 
sultation with the chief militai y authority on llu* spot. 
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EHractfroma Ue^urrihy Likutkvan'i-Gkxervl StR Fredkrick Roberts, 
V.C., K.O.B., QrviiiTERMAKTKR-GEXERAL IN IxiiiA, dated Kuhul, 
\lth April^ 1880. 

25. I THINK I have noAV dealt with all the points of military importance con¬ 
nected with the military position in northern Afghanistan, but there ore a 
few duestioiis of more general interest which T desire to bring to the notice of 
His Excellency the Commaudcr-in-Oliief and the Government of India. 
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^G. First with regard to rationa. The daily scale of issue to Native troops 

. J>aUy ration 0 / Natmooldim.- “ “je margin. It has hern fomid 

, 1 > « a throughout the campaign, even when the 

i)aiu • ^2 men were employed upon hard work, that 

Ghlft I 1 chlttaok ‘ 12 chittaeka^ of ‘ atta * daily are amply 

Salt - „ Buflioient for the Native troops, supplemented, 

“ J W-weekly through the liberality of Govern- 

*’ ment, by a bi-iveekly issue of 1 lb. of meat. 
In a climate like ArgliaiiLsttin, where the inhabitants are all meat-eaters, this 
liberality liaa been most wise. Every endeavour was made, before this s uiction 
was granted, to supply the Native portion of the force with meat on }>ayment, 
and I attiibute to this iu great measure the sound health and excellent 
stamina wlueh they now exhibit. 

With regard to the issue of nun, I would suggest that it should not bo 
issued free to Native troops, except under exce])tional cii-ciiniHtances of fatigue 
and weather,^ but that the ConiiriiHHariat Department should be authorized to 
have in store a sufficiency of rum to admit of a bi-weekly issue to such troops 
as drink the spirit, on patfmevty and then only on the recommendation of the 
Medical Officer, and under the saiiction of the General Oflicer commanding. 
On all occasions when mm is sauctioued, either free or on payment, those 
w'ho do not partake of^ spirits should bo allowed a ration of ten and sugar 
under similar conditions. 


27. The scale of lutions for Native follower requires no alteration. 

28. The European rations noAv unddt issue in Kabul are as per margin, and 

Vaitff ration of reference to them I u ould make the following 

Suropfoii 9otUiHi^9: remarks : The increase of i lb. in bread and meat is, 

j in my opinion, very desirable, for not only is the 
meat, as a rule, on service inferior to that served in 
cantomueuts, but the extras which can be procured 
from the coffee-shopare not here ibiihcoming. When 
the vegetable ration consists of potatoes, 1 lb. is 
sufficient, but when it is made of mixed vegetables 
' ***■• lb. is necessary. The substitution of doll for any 
jwrtion of tlie vegetable ration I consider undesirable, 

Tiniied soups and moats and biscuits are most valuable, and should be 
liberally supplied to every force in the ticld* They are portable and liked by 
the men, to whom they furnish a v&vy welcome change of diet, I would very 
strongly recommend that a much larger issue of these articles than has 
hitherto been sanctioned should be pro\dded. 

29. A question which has arisen during this campaign, and w'hich may 

crop up again, has been the provision of firewood for cooking to 
Flrewoocl. Native troojw and followers. Throughout the winter firewood 
could not l>e purchased at Kabul, and it was absolutely necessary 
to issue it to tliese men. This w'as done at the rate of one srerU per man, 
but this amount is not arbitrary, and might, under certain circumstances, be 
diminished. Since roads w'cre re-oiamed and markets re-established the issue 
of wood has been discontinued. In framing any future rules for the guidance 
of a force in the field, the question of providing firewood through the Com¬ 
missariat Department for Native troops and followers, free or on payment, 
should be vested in the General Officers commanding, i 


Meat • 
Bread 
Vegetables 
Rice • 

Salt > 

Tea • 
Sugar 
Rum - 


Flour. 't A chittack=7 2 ounces. 

A kind of pea. $ Clarified butter. 

II A seer=£2 lb. 
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30, Tlio Boalo of clothing authorized by Government for Native troops and 
followers was found, oven in the rigorous climate of Afglianistan, to Ijo most 
liberal, ®xc^t that during the very coldest weather a second blanket was 
required. This want I was able to meet from stock in hand, and as the 
weather became milder these extra blankets were witlidrawu and retumed 
into store. Warm stockings, too, are very necessary in a climate where frost¬ 
bite is not uncommon ; fortnuateiy, amue thousands were, procured locally 
and issued to followers. The ordinary Native slioe of India, os provided by 

the CoTnmissariat Department, is utterly unfitted for a country such 
Shoos, as Afghanistan. Major Hadeock will send to Vfisljawar (where they 
can easily be made up) a pattern Kabuli shoe, whicli I am eonvinced 
would bo found admirably suitwl for Nativ*; troops and followei’s crossing the 
frontier. We arc now almost entirely dependent on the local market for our 
slmes. 

A large supply of Knglisli-niade ammunition boots sbould always accom¬ 
pany a force in the field, in order to allow those Natives 
Ammuuttlon boot«. who use them, and who are often crippled by wearing other 

dcsci'ijjiions of slioe, to obtain them on paynmnt at the 
moderate rate now fixed, viz., Rh. 4 jxu’ t>air. 

The couTitiy-madc waterproof sheets, though slightly heavier, have jwoved 

themselves (piite as serviceable, it not more so, Ilian the 
Waterproof sheets. Engli8h-mat.le ones. 

At the close of t^jc eanimign, I would very strongly re¬ 
commend that an intelligent nomniittee should Ih^ retiuiri'd to go thoroughly 
into these questions of clothing for troo[»H, Hritish and Native, and for 
followers. 1 would also suggest that A^ heu a decision is arrived at, sealed 
pitterns of every article a}»]»rovi5d should be deposited at all manufacturing 
centres and in all the, largo jails, so that wlicn eeilain articles aro required 
they need only be called for, and precious tirte (often wasterl in refercucc and 
coiTespondence) saved. 

31. The number of doolie-bearer^ with the two divisions of tlic Kabul 

Field Force now at Kabul is 3,536, Avitli the very moderate 
Doolie-bearers, sick report of 3.^, or 1 per cent, of strcngtti. 

Doolies and dandies arc distributed as folloAva : 


Brita, 

—a percentage whicli 1 consider sufficient for field-service, as, in the event of 
any unusual number of casualties, traus|M>rt animals could and would lie made 
use of, and it is most undesirable to increase the number of followers. 

Tlie Luahai dandy for this sort of warfare is much prcferalile to ihc carpet 

or dhurrie dandy, as it can be made into a IkkI, and men 
The Luahai dandy, are not so liable to fall out of it. 


Bourke's doolie is very good, but liable to get out of 
Bourke's doolie. orfer, and difficult to xeimr when bi okcn; tlic ordinary 

kind is fairly good and serviceable. 

32. I would urge that in future all field-service tents should lie made after 

the pattern of the Mountain Battery tent, single fly for 
Field-service tents. Natives, double for Europeans, and that the poles should 

be constructed on the telescopic principle: that is, that 
no thinning of the wood where it enters the socket should be allowed either 
on uprights or ridge-pole, and that the old system of paring away should he 
abandoned. Instep, the upper section should sit flat on the lower. Doubt¬ 
less the sockets will have to be longer and stronger than those now in use, 
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but this ia tho onlv means by whuih tents tan be adaj>ted to mule and pony 
carriaf^e, which no doubt in future wars be onr chief means of transport. 

33. The Water horses of tho Cavalry and Artillery havo stood the strain 

remarkably well, (jonsidering the hard work and great ex- 
Waler UonieB. posurc they have had to bear, and also that for a considerable 

time they were entii'cly deprived of green food. I feel sin e 
this information will be moat satisfactory, seeing tliat, for the future, the 
Artillery and Cavaliy in India must mainly deiiend n|M)u the Austialian 
nmrket for their remounts. 

34, As there are some minor points of detail whieh might advantageously 

ho considered by those who have had the ex])erienee 
rcfient sorviee, 1 have convened a committee, with 
on equipment. MacGregor, C.U., as Resident, which will 

take suggestions and record opinions regardiue packing transport aiiimala, 
e(|uipnient, kit, dress, etc., of both ofRcera and men of the several branches 
ot the service. From the constitution of the committee, I feel certain that 
their recommendations cannot hut be valuable, and I hojie to have the honour 
of submitting them shortly for the consideration of His Exccileucy the Com- 
niaudor-in-Chicf, 
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iNSTRUrTTOXS POH THE (ilMDANCE OP GrNKUAL AND OTHER OPPrCEHS 

COMMANDIIj^lJ COLUMNS IN HlHlMA. 

Mandat.\ v, 

20(h November, 1886. 

The following general instructions for the guidance (if Brigadier-Generals 
and Oflicera in command of eolumus are publi^iod by order (jf His Exeellenuy 
the Comniander-in-Chief in Lidia: 

—Colmims sent out for the iwcitication of a district, or in pursuit of a 
particular gang of dacoits, must he ani])ly jirovidcd and able to 
k<Mm the field for ton days at least. To enable this to he done 
without employing an undue number of tmnsjKirt animals, it is 
necessary that cv(;ry endeavour be mode to obtain gi-aiu for Oavaliy 
hoi'ses and Transport ponies from the villages jmsaed through; 
careful inquiry must be made as to whore supplies (^an be obtained 
locally, and the line of advance detomiined accoi'dingly. Arrange- 
menta must be made for replenishing the supply when necessary 
from dejiots which must be formed at couveuicut centres when the 
nature of the operations may necessitate it. These depots should 
be pushed foward from time to time as the troops advance. The 
vmrk of a luilnnm obliged to return to its biwe of supply before it 
has liad an opiKutunity of completing the object of the expedition 
must be more uanuful than beneficial, as its failur^ emboldens the 
enemy and w^eakens the confidence of the people in our power to 
protect thorn and to reach the oifenders. 

27^{f. —Where two or more columns are acting in concert, the details of time 
and place of movement should be settled beforehand with the 
^ greatest nicety, aiid the commanding officers of all such columns 
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should be pi’ovided with the same maps, oi- tracin^a from them, so 
that subsequmit. ohan«;es of jilaii, ivudered iieeessary by later in¬ 
formation, may be understood and conformed to by all. Officers 
commandinf' columns must do their ntmoat t<» ^et into, and kcej» 
u[i, communication with one another. This can be eftechvl ly : 

Visual smnalliTi", 

Spies and scouts, 

Patrolling. 

3rd.—Movements to be exeenti'd in concei t witli flje tn»oj>s in of her 
brigades or commands, nr likely to tell directly or indirectly tm 
the districts commanded by other oflicera. will be fully communi¬ 
cated to tliose oflicers, botli beforehand and when in 7 )rogreMs, 

4/7/.—Brigadier-Generals arc emtiowered to give very liberal jcmuncration 
fur tlie efl'ective servi(*^ of guides -and for information involving 
danger to those who give it. TJioy may delegate* this power to 
selected officers in detaclied cominands, but a close w/itch must be 
kept on ex})ciiditure under this bead. Ojipoi-tunities Hhould be 
afforded to timid informers who are afraid to comiiroinise them¬ 
selves by entering camp to interview ofliecra at some distance out 
and in secrecy. 

—Cavalry homes and Mounted Tnfantrv ponies»innst he saved as nineh 
as is conniatible with oec'.aaional forced atid i‘n}nd marches. On 
ordinary occasions the riders shouhl dismount, from time to time, 
and march alongside of their hoi*8es or ponies. 

6/7/.—-The special attention of all oflicers is called to the careful treatment 
of ])ack-aniiiials, and officers in fronmiand of columns and parties 
will he held strictly resjK»nsible that the animals ai'<* ]»ro]>erly 
loaded for the march, saved as much juissihle during it, an<l 
carefully attende<l to and fed aftdr it. Officers in (.'ojiimand will 
ascertain by daily pci^soiial suj>ervisiuu and insjteetion lliat these 
oidera are earned <iut. 

7/7/. —It iniisi be remembered that tluM'bief object of truveraiT/g the country 
with columns is to cultivate friendly relalioiiM with the inhabitants, 
and at the same time lo jnit l»efore them evidences of our ]anv(‘r, 
thus gaining tJieir good-will and their confidence. It is therefore 
the bounden duty of commanding ofhcei-s to ascertain that the 
troops under tlieir command are not jwrmitted to injure the 
)>roperty of the people or to wound their susce])tibilitieH. 

8///.—The most injurious atjconnfs of our intentions have l»ceii ciruulated 
amongst, and believed by, the jjeople, and too much pains cannot 
be taken to eradicate this impression, and to assure the j/eople boili 
by act and w'ord of our good-wdll towards the la^v-abifling. Chief 
men of districts should be treated with consideration ami distinc¬ 
tion. The success of the present ojierations will much depend on 
the tact with which the inhabilAnts are treated. 

W ).—When there is an enemy in arms against British rule, all arrangements 
must he made not only to drive luni from his position, but also to 
suiTOund the ])ositioii so as to inflict tlie heaviest loas possible. 
Resistance ovci-conie without inflictiug punishment <tii the enemy 
only emboldens him to repeat the game, and thus, by protracting 
ojierations, costs more lives than a severe lesson jiromptljr ad¬ 
ministered, even though that lesson may cause some casualties on 
OUT side. Arran^cmeuts should be made to surround villages and 
jungle retreats w'lth Cavalry, and afterwanls to hunt them oIokcIv 
with Infantry. In the pursuit the broadest margin ^if^ssible wiU 
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Iw drawn botwern loaders of rebellion and tlie professional docoit 
on the one jwrt, and the villagers wlio have been forced into com¬ 
binations against us. Rohs and leaders will generally bo found 
beading the eoliiniu of fugitives, and^a ]M>rtion of the Cavalry 
ehoiild be iJirected to pursue tliem witliout wasting time over the 
rank and file of the enemy, 

loth ,—Unless otherwise ordered, columns of occui>ation should move in short 
Tnarelips, halting at the princijval towns and nllages. Tliis will 
give civil oflfiom*s opportiniities for becoming thorouglily acquainted 
with tbeir districts, and give military officers time to reconnoitre 
and sketch the country. 

U^/i.—Where tioo])3 are likely fo be quartered for some time, bamboo plat¬ 
forms should be erected to keep the men oft' the gi*ouud. Tents, 
if afterwards provided, can be jutched on the platforms, 

12th .—The greatest latitude will be alloAvwl to Brigadier-Generals and 
0111001*8 in local command in ordering and cariying out movements 
for the pacilicatioii of their districts. They will, however, report 
as fully os jiossible all movements intended and in progress, 
through the regular channel, for the information of His Excelletiey 
the Com niander- iu -Chief. 

I2th .—(hvil officers wijl be detailefl under the oi’dcrs of the Chief Conimis- 
sionev to accojiqiauy columns. As tliev arc in a ]>osit.ion to reward 
loyalty and good service, they will be able to obtain more reliable 
guides and intelligence- than the military ofticem can hope to get. 
Tlifi Chief OoniiiiiHsionev has authorized selected Butmans, men ot 
■|>osition who may look for official uppoiutiiieuts, being employed 
us scouts by the civil officers rif districts and being attached to 
columns. These setmts should wear some distinguishing and coii- 
H]iicuous mark or badge to prevent them being tired on by the* 
troops. They should not be called upon to take the front when 
apjuoaching an unbroken enemy, or where ambuscades may be 
exjiected, but their services will be moat vfdualile in gaining 
inlorination, and later in hunting down the individuals of a 
broken-up gang. 

—Absolute secrecy must bo maintained regarding movements against 
the enemy and every device resoited to to mislead him. 

—When civil officers accompany columns, all prisoners will be handed 
over to them for dis|x>8al. When no civil officer is present, the 
officer commanding the column will, ea; have niagistonal 

jmweis to inllicfr' punishment up to two ycai's’ imiuisomncnt, or 
30 lashes. Offenders deserving heavier imnishment must be 
reseiwed for disposal by the civil officers. 

loth .—Officers commanding columns will be held responsible that the troops 
a7*c not kept in unhealthy districts, and that, when a locality has 
piovcd itself uuhealtliy, the troops are removed at the earliest 
TMjsaibfe opportunity. Military officers are responsible for the 
locati n' of the troops. The requisitions of civil officers will be 
with, whenever practicable, but military officers are to 
judge in all matte.rs involving the military or sanitary suitability 
of a position. k 

17tk .—In the class of waiTare in which w'e are now engaged, whore night 
surprises and ambuscades are the oidy formi<&me tactics of the 
enemy, the greatest care must be taken to ensure the safety of the 

* > camp at night. To meet ambuscades, which usually take the 

* form of a volley followed by flight, and which, in very dense 
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juu^le, it may be impossible to discover or j<iiard against by moans 
of flankers, His Excelioney the Conimaudcr-iu-Ohief would wish 
the following plan to bo tried: Supposing, for instance, the iiro 
of the enemy to be delivered fi*oin tlio right-, a portion of the force 
in front should be ready to dash along the road for 100 yaids, or 
so, or until some opening in the juuglo otfei's itself, 'tfhe )mrt.y 
should then turn to the right and sweep round with a view to 
intercepting the enemy in liis flight. A paity in roar should 
siniilariv enter the jungle to thoir right with the same object. 
Tike c(mlre of the column would hold the ground and jkrotcot the 
baggage or any u'oujided men. The different ikurties must bo 
ju'ovhmaly told oif, jmt under the comniaiid of wdected Icadci's, 
and must not witli promptitude aud dash. Each party must be 
kept in comjHict order, and individual firing must m jirohibfted, 
except wlieii there is a clear prosjiect. Past experience suggests 
the adoption of some such plan as the above, but in^guerilla war¬ 
fare officers must suit their tactics to tli« peculiar and ever-varying 
circumstances in which they may find themselves engaged. 

—Tlie (lovemment have ordered' a general disarmament of the cciintry, 
as soon as the large Ikaiids of rebels and dacoits am dispersed. 
The orders for this disarmament direct Jl^t all firearms are to be 
taken from the people, but that a moderate number may be returned 
to responsible villagers who are loyal and tire able to defend them¬ 
selves. Ni) firearms will be returned save under registered licenses; 
and licenses will bo given cmly for villages which can produce a 
certain number (b to 10) guns, and are either stockaded or fenced 
against sudden attack. The duty r>f disarmbig lies on civil oflicei's 
and the ]H>liec ; but tis it is desirable that the disarmament .should 
be effected as quickly as po.ssiblc^officoi's conimauliiig posts and 
columns will gi\'i‘ such assistance as may be in their jMjwer in 
canying it out. 


APPENDIX XII. 

(Referred to at ]i. r>40.) 

7b His EXHEbLENCY THE RiuHT HoNOUIIAJ;T>E FRKIiEllICK BAilON Rouekjs 

UK Kandahar anA AVaterford, Bart., V.O., (J.O.B., O.C.LE., U,A., 
Coinitiamler-in^Chief of Her MojenUfs Forcem in ItulLa, 

3ilAY I'l’ FLRAKE YoVU ExCETXENCV, 

We, the undersigned, representing the Sikhs of the Punjab, most re¬ 
spectfully beg to approach Your Excellency with this hutnblo address of fare¬ 
well on Your Lordship's approaching dejiarture from this couutiy. We cannot 
give adequate exiiression to the various ideas \vhich arc agitating our ruinds 
at this junctui'e, i^lating as they do to the past, present, and future, making 
us feel, at one and the same time, fateful, happy, and Horrowful. The 
success which ITour Excellency has achieved in Asia is such a.s makes India 
and England proud of it. I'he history of the British Empire in India has 
not, at least for the last thirty years, produced a hero like Your Lordship, 
whose soldier-like qualities are mfly known to the world. The country wliich 
had been the crame of Indian invasions came to realize the extent of your 
power aud recognized your generalship. The victories gained by Bale, Nott, 
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and Pollock in the plains of Afghatiiston have l»een shadowed by those gamed 
by Your Excellency. The occupation of Kabul and the glorious battle of 
Kandahar are among the biightet jewels in the diadem of Your Lordship’s 
Baronage. Your Excellency's achievonientB checked the aggressive advance 
of the Great Nortliern Beiir, whose ambitious progress received a check from 
the roar of a lion in the pci’son of Your Loidship; and a zone of neutral 
gi-ound has now bneii lixod, and a line of peace marked by the Boundary 
Comniibsion, Tlie strong defences which Your Excellency has provided ou 
the frontier add another bright stone to the building of your fame, and con¬ 
stitute in themselves a lasting memorial of Your Excellency's martial skill. 
Never had any Hiitisli General to face more arduous tasks, and none has 
proved more completely successful in overcoming them than Your Lordship. 
The result is that India has ])een rendered safe from the I'gav of invasion from 


without. Your Excellency is not only adiuired with hf3ioic qualifications, but 
the love and aUcctioii with which the jieople of India regard Youi' Lordship 
show wlial admirable qualities are exhibited in the person of Your lixccllnncy. 
Terrible in war and merciful in peace, Your ExcelJeucy's name has l)ecome a 
dread to the ejieniies of England and lovely to your friends. The. iutei’cst 
which Your Lordship lias always taken in the welfarf'of Oiose with whom 
you have worked in India is well known io evciybody. The Sikhs in 
particular are, more ih/in any other coiiimuiiity in India, indebted to Your 
jU>rdshiii. We find in Vour Excellency a time friend of tire Sikh oomniunity 
—a ctunmunity Avhich is always devoted heart and soul to tire service of Her 
Host GiaeiouH Majesty tiro Eniiu’ess of India, No one undci^stands bettor 
limn Your Excellency tire value of a Sikh soldier, and wc feci very grateful 
that the military authoritit*s lermgnize tin* neoessity of requiring eveiy Sikh 
Tccniit to be bajrti/ed according to the Sikh religion before admission to the 
Army—a practice which makes the Sikhs more true and faithful, and w'hicli 
int serves the existeucf! of a veify useful coimimnity. Tire Sikhs are said to 
be born soldiera, but tliey undoubtedly make very good citizoirs in time of 
peace also. UnJbrtunately, however, they have hud no opiror-tiuiity of fully 
developing their menial powers, so as to enable them to advance with the 
s])irit of the age. Wc thank God that Your Excellency was among those v ho 
most desired to sec the Sikhs refined and educated by establishing a Central 
College ill the Riqjab for the use of the Sikh and we confidently hojic 

that the WkliH, of whom a large jiortion is under Youi'Excelleucy’a command, 
will give their mite in supiiort of tliis national seminary. The subscriptions 
given by Youi Lordship, Ilia Exccllcnoy the Viceroy, and His Honour tlic 
bite Licuteuaid-tiovernor, were very valuable to the Institution, and the 
Sikhs are highly giutificd by the honour Your Excellency has lately given to 
the KJialsa Dhvan by becoming its houoiury patron. In conclusion, we beg only 
to rei»eat that it is quite beyond onr power to state how much we Jii’y iiunibted 
to Yoiu* Excellency, and how much ^ve are affected by the news that Your 
Lonlship will sliortljr leave this land. The veiy idea of our sejiaration from 
the direct coulact of so strong and affectionate a leader, as Your Excellency 
undoubtedly is, makes m feel vny soirowful; but as our hearts and prayem 
will always be witli you and Lady Roberts, we shall be consoled if Your 
Exccllcnoy Avt>u!d only keep us in your memory, and on arrival in England 
assure Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Motlier-Empress, that all Sikhs, 
whether high or low, strong or weak, old or young, are lieai'^ily devoted to 
her Crown and her representatives in tins couutiy. IJefore retiring, wc thank 
Your Excellency for the very great honour that has been done to the |)eople of 
I^hoi'e by Your Loi-didiip’s visit to this city. 
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To His Excellenoy Genekal the Right Ho^ohkaulk FKEDEiiirK Baron 
R oBEim OF Kaxhahak and Waterfout), Baht., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.LE., R.A., Co-ni)nwnder-hi~C%wf of Her Majesty's Forces %a India, 

May it please Yoint Excei-lengy, 

We are proud to stand in Y<nir Lordship’s jii'eaencp to-day on bclialf 
of the Hindus of the Punja]), the loyal aulyeots of the Queeu-EiiiproBS, who 
appreciate the countless blessings whieli Hiitish Rule has conferiTd ujTon this 
country, to give ex^i*essiou to the tcelings of gratitude whicli are upi^ermost 
in their hearts. We feel it really an hoiioiu- tliat "we are ahlq to show our 
appreciation of British Rule in the pi’eseiit'e of the enuiiicnt aoUlicr and 
statesman who has taken an important part in making the India of to-day f 
what it is—contented w ithin and strengthened against iiggreHsion from ahnawl. j 
The Punjab is the province where the military slreiigth of the EnipiiT is being 
concentrated, and tnn bravery of tlic w*arliko mccs iiihainting it, whitsh furnisli 
the flower f»f Her Gracious Majesty’s forces of the. Army in India, 1ms been 
conspicuously displayed on several occasions dining I he last thirty yeare. W(^ 
Hindus have availed oiireelvcs the most of tlie facilities which ihitish Rule 
has provided for the ]»rogress of tlie people in roniinercial rnterprisc, cduea- 
tional advance, and ])olitical progress. We are, therefore, all the more pinud 
tlmt W’c have been allowed to-day to greet in pereon the miglity soldier, the 
syuipatheth: Conunander, and tlic sagacious Htafesrnan, the record of wiioso 
distinguished caiecr in the East is viiiiiayy the history of nearly half a 
century of glorious victories—victories b(*th of peace and war—achieved by 
the British Power in Asia, to show bow” inUoise is imr gratitude towards the 
Quecn-Eiaprosa and one of her eiuinout representatives in India, who have 
striven to do their duty by the ]iei>plc of this country, and done it to the 
satisfaction of the people and of their Gracious Hovereigii. The interests of 
India and England arc identical, and the Hindus of tlm PuiiJhIi regard British 
Rule as a Providential gift to this country—an agency hciiI to raise the 
people in the scale of civilization. Anytliing that is done to guarantee the 
coiitiuuance of the present profoundly js^accful condition of the. country is 
highly appreciated by us, and we are, therefore, all the more gi*atcful to Your 
Lordsliip for all that your courage, fore.sight, sagacity, and high Htato^miau- 
ship have been able to achieve. At a time wltcn all the races and comnuinitics 
inhabiting this frontier pro^dnee, w'hieh liiis been truly desoriljed as the 
B'vord-hand in India, arc vying with ea<'h other in showing their liigh appre¬ 
ciation of the ^od work done by Your Excellency, of wdiich not the least 
significant proof lies in tin* arrangement for the defence of the country at all 
vulnerable points of the frontier, the Hindus arc anxious to show' that they 
yield to none in the enthusiasm which marks tliedemonatiations held in your 
honour. But Your Excellency commands our esteem and regard on other 
grounds also. The deef) interest that you have throughout your career felt in 
the welfare of^he sepoy, and the closest ties of genuine friendship which you 
have established with many a notable of our community, have lud us under 
deep obli^tious to Your Excellency. The encouragement that you have 
^ven to the or^nization of the Imperial Service Troops of the Native States 
IS also gratefulfy appieciated b)' us ; and only the oth(*r day we were gratified 
to learn the high opinion Your Excellency entertained of the appearance and 
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Tnilitaiy ^uipment of the Imperial Service Troops of Jammu and Kaahinirj 
the roost imjwrtant Hindu State in this part of Inaia, We should bo wanting 
in duty, we feel, did we not on this occasion give expression to the great 
regi'et wdiich the news of your approaching dejMirture" from India has caused 
anioM the Hindus of the iHiiyab, who feel that they are parting from a kind 
fiiendand a synimthctic Ruler. At the same time, we feel that the countiy 
will not lose the beneiit of your mature experience and wise counsel for long ; 
for we are hopeful that you may some day be called upon to miido the hohn 
of the State m India, a work for which you are so specially mted. In con¬ 
clusion, w'e have only to firay to the Father of All Good that He may shower 
His choicest blessings iqwn you and your consoii:—^that noble lady who has, 
in addition to cheering you in your hard and onei'mis work in India, herself 
done a great deal for the comfort of the soldier and the sepoy, and that He 
may grant you many years of happy life—a life which has done so much for 
tlie Queen-Empress*8 dominions, and which may yet do much more. 


APPENDIX XIV. 
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To His Excellency Geneiial the Right Honourable Frederick Barox 
Roberts of Kandahar and Wxteiifohd, Bart., V.C., O.C.B., 
O.O.I.E., R.A., Coinnutnder-m-C/nrf af Urn' Majcfitys Forces in India. 

May cr please Vouu Excellency, 

We, the Mahomedans of the Punjab, have dared to approach Your 
Excellency with this address with eytvs tcar-bcdimiued, but a faoc smiling. The 
departure of a noble and M^ell-beloved Genei'ul like vourscif from onr country 
is ill itself a fact that naturally fills oiir eyes with tears. What could bo 
more sonowful than tliis, our farewell to au old oflicer and jjatron of ours, 
who has ]>assed the proniineut ])ortioii of his life in our country, develo]ied 
our young progeny to bravery and regular soldiejy, decorated them with 
honours, and created them to high titles ? Your Excellency's sejiaration is 
the harder to bear for the men of the Punjab because it is our I^yab that 
is proud of the fact that about foity years ago the foundation stone of all 
your famous and noble achievemeuto, which not only India, but England, 
rightly boosts of, was laid down in one its frontier cities, and that the 
gi*eater part of your indomitable energies was 8j>ent in the Punjab fnmtier 
defence. If, therefore, we aj-e sod"at sejMiratiiig from Your Excellency, it will 
not in any way be looked uj»on as strange. But these feelings of sori’ow are 
mixed with j^ when we see that tlio useful officer whom in 1852 we had 
welcomed at Peshawar, when the star of his meiita was beginning to rise, 
departs from us in splendour and glory in the capacity of the Commander-iu- 
Chief of the Armies of a vast Empire like India, and is an example of the 
highest type to all soldiers. This address is too biief for a detail of all the 
meiitorious sci^ices rendei'ed by your Excellency in the Puiyab, India and 
other foreign countiles from that early epoch to this date, Ypui' zeal in the 
Mutiny of 1857, your heroic achievements in the Abyssinian and Afghan wars, 
your repeated victories of Kandahar, and your statesmanlike con£ict of the 
Bunna M'ars—all these aro facts which deserve to be written in golden 
cliaracters in the annals of Indian history. Your apjpiutment as legiriative 
ahd executive member of the Supreme Council of the Government of India for 
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a conaiderable period hag proved a source of )i]cggiiigg to the whole of India, 
ahd \o\iY Excellency deserves an ample share of the crwlit due to the Council 
for all its useful re^ilatioua and lefonns. The great liking that men of noble 
birth in India liave been showing for some time towaids inililnry service is a 
clear demonstration of the excellent treatment received at your hands by 
military officers, as in the reforms made by you in the miliUry pay anS 
pension and other regulations. Another boon for which the Natives of India 
will always reincnihor your name with gratitude, is that you have fully reli(Hl 
upon, and placed your conliden<;e in, the Natives, thus uniting them the 
moi-e lirmly to the BritislrCrowni, making them more loyal, and estahliahiiig 
the good relations between the Knlei's f\nd the niled on a (inner footing to 
their iiiulnal good. Especially us Mnssaltuans of tlie Punjab are wc [iroud 
that before Your Excelloucy’s departurf* you have had llic o])]»ortunity of 
reviewing the Imxwrial Serviec Troops of tiie Malioniedaii State of Bliawal}>ur, 
line of the lending Native States of the Punjab, whose Ruler's elForts to make 
his troops w’orUiy to take their jilaeo by the sule of British tn»\>ps for the 
deft'nee of India is only one instjnice of the spirit of at^tiv*^ li»yalty which we 
arc glad to say animates the entire Mussalmaii conmiunity of the Punjab. 
Oistui'biince.s iiriHing from foreign intrusions are not unknown to us, and wo 
have not sufficient words to thank your liordship for the admirable nianage- 
numt of the frontier defence \v<»rk <-4irried on to protcel oiir country from all 
possible encroafihments. The gieatest pleasijro and satisFar;1ion, liowover, 
tliat wo Mahomedans feel in presenting tliis addrosg t»j Yom fjoitlslnp 
emanates from iJie idea that you go tui your way home to your native 
country wdtli a high and favourulile opinion of tlie Mahomedans of India, 
true and loyal subjects to Her Majesty the Queen-Einjircss, whoso niimhor 
exceetls six crorcs, and who arc rapidly growijig. During tlic Mutiny of 1857 
the (ffiieftains and soldiers of our nation ajuvred neither inoiioy nor arms in 
the reduetion and suhTuissioii of the rebels. •Voiir Lonlsliit) is also,, aware 
wlmt loyalty was displayed by the Mahomedans (d' India during the Afghan 
and Egyptiaii ivars, w*agcfl against their own co-rel5gir)nists, and tlm (jhecr- 
fulness sliown by them in ibllnwing your Lordsliip in all your nctories. 
Kroutier services, such im the Kaluil Embassy and (lie Delimitation Grmi- 
niission, rendenid by the officer.; of our creefl are also w’cll known to yon. 
VVe arc therefore sanguine that A'^our Lo!-dslii]>’s own o!)sevvutJon will enable 
all the members of the Ruling race in India tr) fonu an ojunion of the relations 
that exist between us and the British Crown, The Mahomedans of India 
and the Punjab arc }»roiul of being the devoted subjects o(‘ the Queen« 
Einja-esH. In so acting we perform our religious duties, for our sa^n-ed religion 
enjoins upon us faithhilness and ol^edienoo towanls our Ruling monarch, and 
teaches us to regard the Clinstians as our own brethren. The regard and 
esteem whicli w'c should have, therefore, for a Christian Govemmont, as that 
of our kind mother the Queen-Empress, needs no demonstration. Although, 
ftir certain reasons wdiich we neetl not detail hern, our nation has been deficient 
in education, and wo liave ]>een left much hchiitd in obtaining civil employ¬ 
ment, w'e ho|»c that your long experience of out' service will prove a good 
testimonial in favour of the warlike spirit, military geiiiiis, and loyalty of our 
nation, and if the circle of civil employment has become tiw) straitened for uh, 
the military line will be generously opencHl to u.s. We do not want to 
encroach ui>o]i "^iour Lordship’s valuable time any further. We therefore 
finish our address, orffering our heartfelt thanks to your Lordship for all those 
kindnesnes you liave been wont to show during your time towaids India and 
Indiaiis in general, and the Punjab and Punjabis in particular, and take leave 
of Your Lordship with the following prayer: * May God bless thee wiierever 
thou mayest Ije, and may thy generosities continue to prevail upon us for a 
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long Wliile actuated by tbeso lepliTigs, we are not tin-* leas aware that 

our country owes u great deal to Lady iloberts. to wlioni we beg that Your 
Excellency will convey our lieartfelt tliauka for her lively interest in the 
welfare of Indian soldiei's in j)ax'ticular and the people generally. In cou- 
elusion, we wish Your KxceJleiielcs GfKl'8|>ecd and a pleasant and safe voyage. 
That Your Excellencies may iiave hmg, happy, and prosperous lives, and 
acliicve ever S4) many more distinctions and honours, and return to us very 
shortly in a still higher position, to confer upon the Empire the blessings of a 
beiielioeiit llule, ia our heartfelt and most sincere prayer. 


APPENDIX XV. 
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To Hih Ejcckm.kncy Gknkuai. tuk Rtciit HnvdXRAni.K I'c.fukuick 
Baron RtmKUTH of Kandahar and Watkcfoud, Barv., V.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.I.E., 11.A., Gomw4im\rY-in-Chief of Ihr Forces 

hi Imlki, 

May vr riY-Asr. Yothi Exordlescv, 

\Vi\ Ihe represvnlativfs of the European cnmniuttity in the Punjab, are 
the jirouder to*diiy of our British blood, in that it links us in close kinsbi]t to 
one who Invs so bmvely maintained the honour of tJu* British Empire alike in 
the yeamof |»eafv Jind wtonn timt India lias seen during Bin last three decades. 
During the Mutiny I'oiir Excellency jt(*rfoi7nod feats of gallantry that are 
historic. Since then your career has been one of bvilliaui success and 
growing nif/ihiry renown, 'Vyhonever, in the histories of war, men sjH’ak 
of fambus nmrclios. that from Kabul to Kaudaliar comus straightway to the 
lips. Whim our mind turns to inililary adii»inistratiou, we vcniembev the 
umjiialiticd success of Your Excellency's career as iJnartermasteT-General and 
as Coinmandcr-iu-Ohief of Hei- Majesty's Forces iji India, in both of which 
high oRicea you have added honour anil glory to your great name, which will 
never be Forgotten in India. When the private soldier, rightly or wrongly, 
thinks he )i^ a grievanee, his desire is only that somehow it may be brought 
to tlie notice of Your Excellency, from whom, through experience, ho expects 
ftill justice and generona .sympathy. When ivo look towaids our frontier and 
see the strategic railways and roads, and the strong places of arms that 
threaten the invader, we know that for those safeguams the Em]>ire is in no 
email dcgi'oo indebted to the resolute wisdom of Your Excellency as military 
adviser to the; Ooi^crnnient of India. liost, but not least, on a iStatesinau, 
Your Excelleiicy ranks second to none in the Empire in the opinion of your 
(iountrynien in this North-West frontier pinvince; and we should gladly 
welcome the day, if it might ever arrive, when Your Excellency returned to 
India. It is hia-e that wo see moat clearly the passage of events beyond our 
holders and mark the signs of bi‘ooding trouble; and our hope has always 
been that, when ihat trouble should break forth, youi-s might be the hand to 
guide England's flag to rictory again. The Puiyab is the sword of India, 
and Your Excellency has had the courage to lean most srivtiigly upon that 
sword. It is here that the pulse of the army beats in India^, it is hence that 
the enemies of our couutiy shall feel the downright blow ; and it is here tlmt 
the greatest grief is felt in parting from so true a soldier and so far-seeing a 
Statesman os Your Excellency. It is meet, therefore, that here we should 
Q^aombk upon this ocoasion of farewell to express the great sorrow which we, 
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tho representatives of the Europeans in the Piinjab, feel at the prospect of 
losing so soon the clear brain and strong hand that Your Excelloncy has 
always brought to the control of the Army in India %^d to the solution of all 
questions of political or military inoinOrit. In doing so, we mourn for this loss 
of one of the best statesmen, the best general, and the best friend to tho 
soldier in India. W© say nothing (»f the kindly relations Your Excollency 
has always been able to establish with the other races iu India; our fellow- 
subjects here will doubtless do so in their turn. Wo say nothing of Your 
Excellency's and Lady Roherts* chamiing social f[ualities, nor Her Tiiulyshi]»*s 
philanthropic work in India. We are In in only to ex press our grief nt jmrting 
with one whom we value so higlily for tho sake of oui- common country, and 
our lio|M» that as your past has been full ofgloiy to (Jje Empire and honour to 
yourself, so may your future be ; and that you may he 3|)ared for jrmny years 
to wield the sword and guide the counsels ol oui country. 
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(Rufen ed to at p. 541.J 

Jb His ExcEi.nENOY Oeveral thr Rianr HoxotnuRnR Frederick 
Uaiwn Kobeuts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart,, V.C., 
< 1 . 0 .B., G.C.I.E., R.A., Ooiamandcr-in'Chief of Her Imperial MajcHlfn 
A nay iti Itidiit, 

Mav it please Your Excellency, 

AYe, t\\e Ta\v\kdars of Oudb, as loyaA and MtMul subjects of Abo 
Empress of India, avail ourselves of the prseeut opjKirtunity of offering 
Your Excellency a most (toidia) and respectful welcome to the Capital of 
Oudh. 

The long and valuable services rendered by Your Excellent to the Crown 
and tho country are well knowu to, and arc deeply appreciated by, us. Your 
Excellency’s wise and vigorous administration of tier Majesty’s Army iu India 
has Avon for you our respectful admiration ; xvhile your prowess in the battle* 
held, and your wisdom in Council during the eventful period of your supreme 
cominaud of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, have inspired us w'ith coundciioe in 
your great military talents and your single-minded and earnest devotion to 
duty. In many a battle you have led the British Army to victory, and tJie 
brilliant success which has invariably attended the British Anns under Yoiu* 
Excellency's command has added to the glory of tho British Enifuro. 

But the pride and pleasure we feel at being liononrcd by Youi' Excellency’s 
presence in our capital town gix'e place to sorrow and regret at the approaching 
retirement of Your Excellency from the great service of which you are au 
ornament. 

In ^teful acknoAvlcdgment of the most important services rendered by 
Your Excellency to our Empress and our country, wo beg to be allowed the 
privilege of presenting you xvith a Sword of Indian manufacture, which wdll. 
we hope, from time to time, remind you of us and of Oudh. 

Wishing Your jiordehip a safe and pleasant voyage home, and a long and 
happy life. 

We subscribe ourselves, 

Your Lordsliip’s most humble , 

and obedient servants 

The Talukdabs of Oudh. 

88—2 
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(Referred to at p. 541.) 

To His ExOBU^BNCY frENEltAT. THE RiGHT HoNOmVBLE SiR FreDERIOK 
tSliEIGH, BaUON RoBEKTS OK IvAXDAHAK ASl) WaTERKOIIU, BaRT., 
V.C., G.O.I.K., D.G.L., LL.D., R.A., Commandn^-in-Chi*/ in, 

India. 

I 

You ft Excem.ekoy, 

\'icwin" with coiu'eni and regret your approaching do]i:irturo fron* 
India, we beg—in Indding you farewell—to express mir adniiration of your 
life and work as Ooininaudei-in-Chief of the Imperial F<trees in India, and to 
i Kpieat you to peimit your portrait to ht* placed in the Town Hull of Calcutta, 
ill token lor tlie ]>re8fcnt geueratinn of their high appreciation oI your eminent 
aervieca, and in wittieas to a future geutTatiou of the esteem in wdiieh you 
were held hy your contemporaries. 

Witli foivaigUt denoting wise stateaniaiisiLip, Oovernnients which you liave 
served iiave initiated and maiutaiiied a policy ul Frontier Defence, and en¬ 
couraged the increased efficiency of the Forces. 

In the furtherance of Uioae objects we recognize the saTieiit jioiuts of your 
career and character whilst holding tlie. high rank of Commandov-in-CJiicf. 

In your continued efforts to ameliorate tlie condition of the private soldiei’ 
wc recognize broad Uiunanity. In Iho increasing efficiency of the Anny. 
which, in our belief, charaetej’izcs your tenure of command, we recognize higli 
soldierly qualities. In the state of strength whicli the Frontier Defences liave 
attained, mainly dm;, we beli<\ve, to you, wo recognize practical sagacity, con¬ 
spicuous ability in discemniont of ri^uireincuta, and in pursuit of your aims 
an unwearying industry, a resolute peraistenee, and a determination that no 
ditliculty mn turn, in which a noble example for all true workers may be 
found. 

In a word, your life and work are to us identified with Frontier Defence 
and Efficient ^oifes. “We cheerfully boar our share of the cost, as in posses¬ 
sion of tliese protections against agfn’ession from without, we believe iQl who 
dwell within the borders of the land will find their best guarantee for peace, 
and in peace the best safeguard they and their children cuii possess to enable 
them to pass their lives in happinoss and iirosiw;rity, and escape the misery 
and ruin which folloAV w ar and invasion. For all that you have done to give 
them such security, we feci you deserve, and we freely give, our heartfelt 
thanks. 

Within the limitations of a farewell address, w'e baldly feel justified in 
personal allusions trenching on your private life, but we cannot i^frain from 
noiioing with responsive sympathy the feeling of tiersonal attachment to 
yourself which is widesjiveod throughout India, ana assuring you that we 
share in it to the fullest extent that^ private feeling can be aficcted by public 
services. W’e endorse our assurance with an expression of the wish that, 
in whatever part of the British Empire your future life may be spent, it 
may be atteuaed, as in the past, with honour, and, by the blessing of God, 
witli health and liappiness for yourself and all tliose you h6t& dear. 

It is the prei^gativc of the Crown alone to bestow honours on those who 
have served tiieir country well, and none have been better merited than those 
which you ei^oy, and to whioli, we trust, additions may be made. It is the 
- privilege of a oommunity to make public profession of merit in a fellow- 
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citizen wlirre llwy considcv it is du<'. and in availing ourhclves of the p^i^ilego 
to make this imblu; recognition of the great sei*vicf'» ^vllicl^ in our opinion, 
you have reudered to India, we beg with all sincerity to add u hearty (Jod- 
speed and a regretful Farewell. 

We liave the tiouour to be, 

Your Kxoelleuey, 

Your obedient .sei \aiil>. 

Cali i ri A, 

11 tk Manh, 


NOTE 

(to Chapter XVIII.^ patjr 13J?, footnote). ' 

Such is t)u: story uliich has Iwen generally believed. The chnreli exisLs ;i( 
tile present day, but it is only right to state that Skinner's children deny 
tliat their father erected a temple and a rnosfjue, Wliether Skinner did or 
did not build a temple will probably always romain ojien to «pie»tion, but 
as regards the mosque, the date mscrilied on it shoi^s it was built at the 
begiunitig of the eiglitcenth century, or long before ho was born. 
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463.475, 483, 486, 487, 491, 550 
Lord, 2 
Sir Johu, 2 

Grunt, lieutenant, 406 

General Sir Hope, G.C.B., 85, 93, 
94, 127, 12% 130, 142,159,160, 
16'L 165. 166, 169, 172, 173, 
f76, 179, 184, 186, 390, 197, 
198. 399, 202, 206, 207, 208, 
209, 212, 213, 216, 218, 220, 
221. 222, 223, 221. 227, 228, 
239, 230. 256, 257, 264 
Field-Marshal Sir Patrick, G.C.B., 
G.C8.1., 24, 112, 113 
Graut-DuO', Lady, 497 

Sir Mount Stewart, G.C.S.l. 
497 

Grantham, Caiiain Frank, 12 
Graves, Briganicr, 85, 108 . 

Greathed, Brigadier-General, 142, 348, 
146, 360, 153. 152, 158, 159, 369, 
178, 183, 203, 204, 205. 234 
Greathed, Lieutiuiant, 321, 122, 126 
flreaves, General Sir George, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., 472 
Green, Major, 38.5, 452 

Major-General Sir George, K.C.B.. 
62, 141, 187 
Greeiisill. Captain, 109 
Greer, Sergeant, 367 
Greig, Lieutenant. 488 
Grey, Sir George, 112 
Private, 490 
fJrieve, Private. 490 
Griffin, Sir LeyicL 460, 461. 462, 466, 
467, 468, 472, 473, .560, 561 
Griffiths, Major, 399, 400, 431, 438 
Guise, Captain, 187 
Gurliaj Sing, Subadar-Major, 489 
Gwalior, Maharaja of, 261, 524 

Habibulla Khan, Mirza, 346 

Mustauh, 391, 392, 393, 413, 427, 
459, 462, 466, 551, 552. 553 
Hagenau, Major von, 509 
Haines. Sir Frederick, 328, 382, 885, 
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iiaiiies, Sir 7mierick {cmitiniucd )— 
m, 367, 384, 385, 418, 448, 409, 
172, 560, 569 
Hakmi, *Sepoy, 489 
Hale, Brigafher, 191, 197. 198 
Hall, Ca}»tain, 104, 445 
Hallifa.^, Bri^adior, 51, 57, 85 
HaTiimick, Captain St. V,, 343 
Hamilton, Lieutenant, 380 
Colonel Ian, 499, 528 
ITauHnomi, Majur, 406, 443, 447 
ITanhury, Surjreondreneral, 475 
Handaconilia, Bri^i^wlier, 548 
Haidin '<% Captain Uftov^e, 548 

(ieneral the TInn. A. K., 326 327, 
500 I 

Tl»e Viscount, 235 ! 

Hardy, Captain, 172, ISO 
HarneBS. Colonel, 204, 229 
Harris, Kev. J., 189 
Hartin^on, The Marquis of, ,464, 529 
Hashim Khan, 484 
Haatingfi, Major, 386, 414, 422, 477 
Havelock, Cenenil Sir Henrv, K.C.B., 
letter from, 112, 113; fails to force 
his way to Lucknow, 141 : not^ from, 
in Creek clmnicter, 146 ; made 
K.C.B., 188 : meeting with SirColir 
Campbell, 188 ; liisdeath, 199 ; 114. 
148, 158, 163, 164, 167. 169, 173, 
189, 194, 195, 197, 208, 210, 256 
llawkeB, Lieutenant. 477 
Hawthorne, Bugler, 120 
Hay, liOrd William. Twertldale 
Major, 406 

Hayes, Captain KleUiher, 159, 160 
Mrs., 189 

Ilavthorue, Ceneial Sir Edmund, 

iv.c.n.. m 

Hearsay. Ceneral. tl. 42. 43 
Heath, Admiral Sir LeoiK>ld, K.(\B.. 
301 

Heatheote. Lieutenant A. 136 
Major Mark, 386, 466 
Hehneaay. Colonel, 487 
Hewitt, General. 41, 45, 47. 48, 55, 57 
HillsJohnes, Lieutenant-General Sir 
James, V,C., G.C.B., 96, 102, 103, 
263. 298, 394, 416, 435, 440, 460, 
455, 465 

Hinde, Major, 141 

Hudson. Major, 84, 85, 105. 115, 130. 
137, 138, 141, 144, 148, 161, 178, 
225 ' 

Uulktfr, Maharaja, 261, 272 


Home, Lieutenant, 121, 122, 126, 136, 
141, 145 

HtMxl, General Cock hum. C.H., 228 
Hojte, Colonel the Horn Adnon, 169, 
170, 173, 178, 179, 180, 184, 185. 
203, 204, 205, 206, 210, 212. 213, 
214, 223 

Hopkins, (iuidain, 187, 218 
Hornsby, Captain, 488 
llovenrfen, Lieiiteuant, 33, 126 
Hudyon, Lientciiant-ticijeral Sir John, 
K.C.B,, 371, 38.5, 443, 450, 451,452 
lluene. Mnjov von, 509 
Hughes, General Sir W. T., K.O.B., 
71 

Huglies, Major-(hM»cnd T. K, C.B., 
286, 289 

Hunt, Captain, 404 
Hyderabad, Nizam of, 334, .501 

Ibrahim Klmu, 303 
Sultan, 509 

luderbir Jjarna, Sopy, 490 
Inge, Captain, 384 

liiglis, Brigadier, 160, 203, 204, 205, 
206, 207 

Inglis, liudy, 189 

Innos, TJeutenunt-General McLeod, 
V.C., 193, 196 
Ivauoti', General, 559 

Jacob, Major, 129 
Jaeubs, Ctduur-Sergeaut, 489 
Jackson, Mr. Coverley, 547 
Jaipur, Maliaraja of, 261, 262, 3J4. 

524, 526, 641, 546 
James, Captain, 160 

Major, 285, 287, 288, 290 
.I\ora, Nawab of, 261 
Jelakdiu Gliilzai, 384 
Jenkins, (Johmel F.. 344, 441, 450. 
451, 453. 163 

Jenkins, Mr. William, 380 
Jervis, Ensign, 223 
Jhansi, Rani of, 168. 204, 278, 279 
Jhind, Raja of, 57, 81, 100, 114, 116, 
260, 265 

Jodhpur, Maharaja of, 526, 541, 542 
Johnson, Colonel Alured, 475 
Major Charles, 280 « 

General Sir Edwin, G.C.B.. 96, 97, 
121, 129, 132, 263. 276, 2S0, 
301, 320, 321, 326, 327 
Johnstone, Brigadier, 74 
Jones, Captain Oliver, 218 
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Jones, Lieutenant, 152 

Lieutenant-Colonel John, 57, 109, 
110 

Bri^iadier, 85, 124, 127, 128 
Jumna Iks, 546 
Jung Bahadur, 216, 224 
Sir Salar, 834 

Kapurtliftla, Raja of, 8, 74, 75, 76, 265, 
266 

Karaoli, Raja. 2C1 

KaBlnuii*, Maliaraja of, 267, 275, 320. 
335, 521. 526, 527 

Kauflnianii. Ceneml. 329, 341, 342, 
421, 554, 555. 556, 557, 55S, 559 
Kavanagh, Mr., 167, 169, 173, 178 
Ka}’?, Major, 120 

Kaye, Sir John, 51. 55. 97, 221, 424 
Keen, Major-General, C.B., 186 
Kelly, Dr., 380 
Colonel, 635 
Kelso, Gajitaiii, 359. 550 
Kennedy, Captain ‘Diek,’ 350, 400, 
550 

Keves, General Sir Charles, G.C.B., 
^ 286, 2Sft, 337 
Klvan Sing Rosa, 131 
Klielat, Khan of, 328 
Kiiileside, Major. 175 
Kiiinthal. Raja of, 54 
Knight, Mr,, 535 
Knowles, Colonel, 385 
Knox, (’aptain, 91 
Kotiiai'oir, General, 503 

Lafont, A., 239 

Lake, Colonel Edward, 74, 75, 76, 265 
Wd, 89, 133 

Lallmra, Cliicf, 311, 315, 317 
Lalla Joti Persad, 155 
Lally, Count do, 167 
Lang, Colonel, 121, 122, 131, 135. 141 
Lansdowne, Tlie Marquis of, 525, 527, 
528, 529, 530, 532, 535, 539, 541 
Lansdowne, The Marchioness of, 541 
Lauder, Colour-Sergeant, 4?S9 
Law, Captain, 81, 110 
Lawence, liOi-d, Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, 27 : made K.C.B., 
27 ; oppotasd to Eklwardes’ f**ontier 
policy, 29, 30; meets Dost Mahomed, 
30; hoppful of aflairs in Punjab. 
43 : urges advance on Delhi, 55, 56 ; 
trusts ihe Piiulkian Rajas. 57 : his 
wise measunjfi for preserving order in 


Lawrence, Tnu-d {continued )— 

(he Punjjih, 58, 69 ; gratitude of 
Army of Dellii to, 138; begs for 
retunr of troop.s to I’nnjab, 141 ; 
favours a retin'inent cis-InduH, 267 ; 
a}»pointed \*iccroy, 293 ; leaves India 
for good, 303 ; his unique career, 
303 : iiputiulity tow'urds rival Amim, 
304; his policy of ‘ masterly in- 
aetion,* 300 ; subsidizes Sher Ali, 
305 : fniTwell letter to the Aiiiir, 
307 ; 17, 18, 29, 32, 36, 37, 38. 39, 
43, 57, 62, 63, 64, 70, 71, 83, 97, 
117, 138, 141, 2t6, 340 
Lawreiiee, Sir Ifeiiry, K.(;j R. Corps of 
Guides raised under hisanspice.s, 25 ; 
first British ruler of the Punjab, 113 ; 
Utresighl in provisioning the Lucknow 
Rcsiden(‘y, 160 ; his admirable ar- 
raugeineiits for its defence, 173; 
pi'caicl^d (he Mutiny fourteen years 
iH'foro its <M’enmiiioe, 194 ; his chiw- 
aeter its a Sliitesinan and Ruler, 195, 
196: friendliness for Natives, 196; 
suggests employment of isejialese 
troupa, 216 ; opposed to annexation 
of Oiidh, 235; Jeiter to Lord Can¬ 
ning, 243 ; his dispositions for coping 
• with the Mutiny. 547-549; meinor- 
ttudum in his ledger-book, 549; 74, 
112, 113, 159. 160, 173, 193, 200, 
216, 246 

Lawrence, (*aptain yamiiel, V.C., 193 
Major Htringer, 501 

Lennox, (General Sir Wilbrahaiu, V.C,, 
K.C.B., 169, 187, 1S8 
Liddell, Lieutenant, 41.5 
Limisay, Colonel, 550 
Little, Brigadier, 173. 174, 204 
Jjfjekhart, Lieutenant - (Jencral Sir 
William, K.C.B.. K.C.S.I., 430, 531 
Longden, Captain, 169, 187, 204, 205, 
206 

Longtield. Brigadier, 108, 124 
Longhurst, Dr., 276 
Lougbman, Ca])laii], 189 
Low, Colonel, 11 
Low, GenP7-al, 235 

Low, Major-General Sir Robert, G.C.B., 
465, 477 

Lowtber, CoinnuBsioner, 6 
Luck. General, 521, 528 
Lugard, General the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward, G.C.R., 217, 228 
Luke, Mr., 426 
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LumAden^ Captain, 181 

Orneral Sir Harry, K.C.8.I., 
K.C.B., 25, 31, 304, 417 
General Sir Peter, 13, 25, 

27, 31, 261, 230, 302, 304, 320. 
327, 332, 417 
Lady, 320, 332 

Lyall, Sir Alfred, G.ai.E., K.C.B., 
143, 145, 380. 384, 460, 472, 473, 
554, 561 

Lyons-Mont j;omery, Lieutenant, 477 
Lytton, The Plan of, 262, 328, 329, 
330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 

337 , 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 

348, 350, 351, 352, 353, 365, 369, 

376, 376, 377, 378, 379, 381, 383, 

384, 380, 391, 392, 393, 397, 411, 

413, 414, 415, 418, 420, 448, 458, 

459, 460, 401, 462, 464, 523, 551, 

552, 553, 554, 562, 563, 664, 565, 

666 

Lytton, Tlie Comitesa of, 332‘ 334 

Macdonald, Colour-Scrj^eant, 394, 406 
Maedounell Captain, 229 
MaedoniinlL Major-General, 326 
MaeOrof^or, Captain C. R., 477 
MacGregor, Sir Charles, K.C.B., 228, 
386, 417, 422, 439, 469, 468, 475, 
488, 489, 493, 610, 669 
Maekay, Sir James, K.C.l.K, 541 
Mackenzie, Lieiitcnant-Coloncl A., 486 
Maokeson, Colonel, 11, 14, 16, 16, 19, 
27 

Mackiiinon, Major, 222 
Maclaine, Lionteiiant, 483, 491, 492, 
495 

MacMahon, Pnvate, 406 
Macnahb, Sir Donald, K.C.S.I., 321 
Maoplierson, Liexitenant-General Sir 
Herbert, V.C., K.C.B., 385, 401, 
402, 403, 107, 409, 410, 424, 426. 

430. 431. 432, 433, 434, 436, 437, 

438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 444, 446, 

447, 450, 468, 464, 476, 488, 493, 

516, 617 

Macqneen, Colonel, 385 
Madnoo, Havildar, 126 
Mahomrf, The Prophet, 183 

Hussein Khan, Hirza, 427, 455, 
463, 654, 558 
Nabbi, MiiTA, 659 
Hvat Khan, 417 

Jan, 409, 432, 483, 434, 435, 437, 
489, 440, 441, 450, 451, 455, 462 


Mahomed Sadik Khan, 48 
Usman Khan, 10 
Mainpuri, Raja of, 159 
Maisey, Lieutenant, 550 
Malcolin, Sir .1 uhn, 236, 246 
Man^l Paudy, 34, 43 
Manipiu', Raja of, 631 
Maimers-Smith, Lir-nt(*nant, 386 
Mansfield, Sir Willmiii. SanJluirf 
Martin, Claude, 167, 168 
Captain CJeiuld, 489 
Lieutenant, 4(t5 
Martindalc, Miss, 146 
Massv, Brigadier -General, 381, 385 
'386. 408, 409, 410, 417, 432, 433 
434, 435. 437, 438, 439, 440, 443. 

450, 454 

Matthew, Bishop, 295 
Mrs., 295 

Maxwell, Major Heniy Hamilton, 213 
Mayiic, Lieutenant Otway, 164, 166. 
173, 174 

Mayo. I/n-d, 303, 307, 308, 310, 318, 
319, 321. 341, 421, 554 
Mazr Ali, Jemadar, 436 
McGillivra 3 ^ Corporal, 490 
McOubcii, Sir John, 136, 183. 362, 

451, 550 

Medley, Lieutenant, 121, 122 
Mehtab Sing, General, 75, 76 
Meuzies, Lieutenant, 492 
Merewether, Colonel, 298 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 246 , 

Sir Theophilufi, 129 
Middleton, Major, 169, 173 186, 201, 
205, 206, 222, 227 
Mir Bae}»a, 456 

Mubarak Shah, 101 
Jaffir, 101 
Moir, Captain, 171 

Money, Colonel G, N., 385, 395, 399» 
417, 431, 441. 442, 443. 400 
Monro, Lieutenant, 492 
Montanaro, Lieutenant, 445 
hlontgomery, Sir Robert, G.C.B,, 65 
66, 67, 83, 281, 284. 337 
Moore, M^or Heniy, 312, 332 
Rev. Thomas. 230 
Mrs., 230 

Moresby, Captain, 1 . 

Morgan, Oantain, 384, 43] 

Moriarty. Major. 423, 550 
Morton" Captain G. de C., 385, 650 
Mowatt, Colonel, 54 
Mukarrab Khan, Sepoy. 181. 182 
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Munroj Sir Thomas, 246 
Murphy, Private, 163 
Murray, Lieutenant, 405, 492 
Musa Khan, 395, 414, 415, 450, 45S, 
459, 659 

Mushk'i'Alani, 429, 451, 453, 484 
Mysore, Maharaja of, 501 

Nabha, Raja of, 57, 79, 260, 265 
Nadir Shah, 263, 435 
Naime, Major-Oeneml, 528 
Nana Sahib, 113, 161. 162, 16S, 204, 
205, 206, 208, 209, 217, 236, 23S, 
239 

Napier, Ensifrn, 81 

Napier (of Maifdrila), Field-Marshal 
Lord, a.C.B.,'K.C.S.L, 89, 120, 188, 
192, 216, 217, 221, 229, 253. 299, 
300, 301, 309, 310, 335, 319, 320. 
321, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328 
Napier, Ijord (of Murchiston). 319 
Sir Charles, 335 
Nek Mahomed Khan, 400, 401 
Ne|>al, Maharaja r>f, 536, 537. 538 
Nopal, Maharani of, 537, 538 
Neville, Caj»tain Philip, 434. 435, 437 
Nicholson, Lieutenant Charles, 62, 
130. 110 

Colonel W. G., 510, 521 
Bri'^adier - General Jolin, C.B., 
a name to conjure with in the 
Punjali, 33 ; the beau-ideal of a 
soldier and a gentleman, 33; 
takes command of Movable 
Column, 73; punishment of 
Mehtab Sing, 75; his soldierly 
instinrts, 76 ; defeats the rebels 
atNajafgarh, 115; hLs miiBterful 
spirit, 118; the man to do a 
desperate deed, 125; the first 
to ascend the breach, 126 ; 
mortally wounded, 129; the 
author's last sight of him, 130 ; 
Iris anger at the suggestion of 
retreat. 132; his death, 28, 32, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 73, 78, 111, 114, 116, 117, 
121, 123, 124, 127, 128, 134, 
138, 144, 246, 287; hia funeral, 
142 

Lieutenant-General Sir Lot||ian, 
E.C.B., 223 
Kiabet, Colonel, 526 
Norman, Colonel F. 488 

General Sir Henry G.C.B., 


G.C.M.O., 13, 91, 96, 112, 116, 
117, 119, 120, 132. 138, 142, 
113, 150, 151, 158, 169, 184, 
187t- 188, 230, 263, 271, 276, 
285, 319 

Northbrook, The Enrl of, 319, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325. 326, 327, 329, 
330, 336 

Northcote, Lady. 301 
Sir Stalfora, ‘-01 
Nott, General, 428 
Nugent, Lieutenant, 154 
Niiv .leluin, 20 
N\ittall. General, 484, 488 

Obed Ulla Khan, Sirdar, 344 
Ochterlony, Sir David, 538 
Oldfield, Lieutenant, 183 
Olpherts, General Sir Wiliam, V.C., 
k.O.B., 189 
Omar Paslia, 239 
Onslow, Captain, 343 
Oudb. Begum of, 164 

King of, 164, 167, 173, 216, 235. 
236, 237. 230 

Outram, (lencral Sir James, G.C.B., 
the Bayard of the East, 167 ; his 
military acumen, 168 ; his courage 
.:ind cshivalry, 188; diifers with Sir 
Colin (^anij»bell, 190; interview with 
the author, 192; conunands an In¬ 
fantry division at. siege of Lucknow, 
217 ; pre|mratioji for the siege, 220 ; 
maintains his liigh reputation, 221; 
captures the Chakar Kothi, 223; 
accomiilished all that was expected 
of him, 225 ; overnilcfl by Sir Colin 
Campbell, 220; completes the occupa¬ 
tion of Lucknow, 227 : bis views uu 
the administration of Oudh, 235, 
259 ; leaves India on account of fail¬ 
ing health, 268; 11, 28. 160, 163, 
164. 169, 173. 176, 178, 187, 191, 
194, 195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 208, 
216, 222, 224, 225, 246 . 

Ouviy, Major, 141, 144, 147 
Owen, Dr., 455 
Oxley, Captain, 405 

Packe, Lieutenant, 81, 98, 99 
Palmer, Bn^ier-General, 7 

Major-General Sir Arthur, K.G.B. 

862 

Parker, Colonel, 885, 488 
Parry, 
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Patiala, Maharaja nf, fjT, 260, 265, 274 
Paton, Colon«1, 280 
Paul, Lieutenant, 180, 18M 
Payn, Ucneral Sir 'ttMlliain, Iv.C.B., 
213 

Peaoook, Sir Barnes, 2 
Peel, Sir William, 104, 169, 173, 178, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 196, 197, 204, 
205, 206, 213, 219, 223, 230 
Pelly, Sir Lewis, 329, 335 
Perkins, General Sir iKiieas, K.C.B.. 
355, 362, 373, 384, 394, 449, 450, 
456, 475, 550 

Persia, Shah of, 30, 238, 321, 539 
Pcilap Sing, Maharaja, 344, 526, 542 
Pertap Sing, sepoy, 489 
Pofiluva, The, 238 

Phayre, Gmieral Sir Robert, G.C.H., 
471, 481, 482, 483, 486, 487, 495 
Picot, Lieutenant, 361 
Polo-Garow, Lieuteuant-Oolonol, C.B., 
435, 499 

Pollock, General Sir (rcorge, 377, 428 
Major - General Sir Frederick. 

K.O.S.I., 321 

Polwhelo, Brigadier, 156, 157 
Porter, General, 221 
Powell, Captain, 2 

Captain, 367 f 

Powlett, Captain, 187 
Pratt, Majar, 443 

Prendergost, tleneral Sir Harry, V.C., 
K.C.B., 608, 509 

Pj*g|ynian, Lieutenant-Colonel, C.B., 
360, 356, 499 
Prideaux', Lioutonant, 298 
Primrose, General, 468, 469, 470, 182. 

483, 484, 486, 486, 487, 488 
Probyn, General .Sir Dighton, V.C., 
O.C.V.O., K.C.B-. 62,130, 111, 144, 
146, 151, 162. 161, 172, 175, 207^ 
214, 230, 282, 287, 289 
Protheroe, Colonel. 477, 498 
Prussia, Crown Princess of, 509 
Pursoo Khatri, Jemadar, 378, 379 

Quinton, Mr., 531 

« 

Ragobir Nogarkoti. Suliadar, 378 
Exm Si^, Baja, 527 
Rampui' Na^vab of. 260, 274 
Rao, Sir Madhara, 502 
Bassam, Mr.. 2*98 
Rawlinson, Sir 306, 307 

Rrade, Mr., 155, 157 


Reed, General, 27, 31, 35, 36, 37, 39, 
64, 70, 102, 105, 108, 100,. 112 
Reegau, Private, 114 
Reid, General Sir Charles, G.C.B., 90, 
93, 95, 105, 120, 124, 127, 129, 131, 
326, 327 

Itemraington, Captain, 141. 151, 172, 
173, 191, 204, 222 
Rennick, Captain, 365 
Hewa, Maharaja 259. 260 
Rich. Captain, 303 
Ricketts, George, C.B., 78, 79, 80 
Ridgeway, Colonel Sir West K.C. B., 
460, 477 

Rind, Captain, 477 
Ril»on, Tlie Marchioness of, 498 
RilJon, The Marquis of, 164, 472, 473, 
492, 493, 495, 498, 503, 506 
Roberts, General Sir Abraham, 2, 5, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 24, 
252, 264, 295, 325, 397, 480. 495 
Ri»l>erU, Hon, FrederiekHugh Sherston, 
316, 497, 507, 525, 511 
Roln^rts, Lady (widow of Sir Abraham), 
252, 295, 495 

Roberts. The Hon, Aileeu Marv, 268 
271, 273, 497, .542 

Roberts, Tlie Hon. Ada Edwina, 497 
Roberts, Miss, 252, 295, 495 
Roberts, Ladv, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257, 259, 262, 263, 264, 267, 268, 

269, 271, 272, 273, 274, 276, 277, 

378. 292, 293, 294, 295, 298, 302, 

303, 308, 309, 318, 319, 320, 323, 

324, 326. 331, 836, 337, 375, 381, 

382, 383, 387, 478, 495, 496, 497, 

499, 501. 502, 504, 506, 610, 514, 

515, 516, .521, .525, 536, 637, 538. 

539, 641, 642. 575, 577, 678 
Roberts, Field-Marshal Lord, V.C., 
K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
leaves England, 1 ; arrives in Ijidia, 
2; life in Calcutta, 3-6 ; journey to 
Peshaw'ar, 6-9 ; at Peshawar, 9-19; 
visits Kashmir, 19-22 ; joins Hoi-se 
Artillery, 22; at Umballa, 22, 23; 
revisits Kashmir, 23 ; first visit to 
Simla, 23. 24 ; nstunw to Pe.shawar, 
24: at Miau Mir, 24; hrst Staff 
%p^K>intment, 25; st'^dies native 
langui^eR. 25; {masses examination, 
26 ; rides, a hundred miles in one 
day, 27! tour with General Re«i, 
27; witnesses meeting between Dost 
Mahomed and* Sir John Lawrence, 
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HO ; aecond Staff appointment, 31 ; ! 
second tour with General Heed, HI, | 
H2 ; reluscH a])poiutinent in P.W.D., I 
32 ; reports on sanatoriuni of Chemt, ■ 
32 ; first meeting with Nicholson, 
83; retui'iis to Peshawar, HH ; liears | 
firat tidings of Mutitiy, 34 ; at a 
Council of War, 36 ; Stalf OlUcer to j 
Brigadier Chamborlttin, 38 ; at the ' 
mercy of a sentry, 40 ; starts for } 
Kawal l*indi, 40 ; Avith Sir John i 
Lawrence at Kawal Pindi, 58, 59 ; | 
joins Movable Cidnnin at Wu/irabad, j 
63 ; rmite to Delhi, 62-82 : ut i 
Lahore, 65-69 ; arrives at Delhi, 82 ; \ 
befme Delhi, OiMHtJ; ap]»ointed I 
D.A.<J.M.G. Avitli Artillery, 97 ; • 
fiiTit under fire, 98 ; fidelity of his ! 
servants, 104 ; wounded, 106 ; 
intiniacv with Nicholson, 118; 
knoi^kea over by a round shot, 121 ; 
last sightof Nir luJsoii, 130 ; charger 
killed, 132 ; takes iiart in stonuiiig 
of the palace, 136 ; leave.s Delhi with ) 
Greathed's coliiiiui for Cawnporc, ! 
142 ; in action at BiiJandshalir, 143 ; 
narrow escape, 144 ; in light at Ali¬ 
garh, 147 ; in fight ul Agra, 150- 
152 ; fii-st sight of Taj Mahal, 154 ; 
leaves Agra, 158; arriTes at Cawn- 
pore, 161 ; meets Sir Colin Campbell, 
169 ; marches to Lucknow, 170-172 ; 
meets with a night ad venturi*, 175- 
178; in tlie Ktoriuing of the Sikandar- 
bagh, 181, 182; in the attack on 
the Sliah Najaf, 184, 185; plants j 
the colours on the mess-house, 187 ; i 
accompanies Outrani and Havelock 
to the Residency, 188; meets the 
‘ hero of the Iledau,’ 201 ; in light at 
Cawnpore, 205-208 ; in fight at 
Khndaganj, 213, 214 ; wins the Y.C., 
215 ; at the siege of Lucknow, 220- 
226 ; with Outrain at capture <k' the ■ 
Cbakar Kotbi, 223; meets Jung i 
Bahadur, 224; complimented by tlw i 
Commandcr-in-Cliief, 230 ; liis views < 
on the Mutiny, 231-244; on our 
present portion in India. 246-251 ; 
takes furlcftgh, 251 ; marries, 252; 
receives the V.C. from lie hands of 
the Queen, 252; returns to India, 

253 ; refuses post in Revenue Survey, 

254 ; accomiianies Lord Caiinii^ on 
his Viceregal progress, 255-267 ; loses 


chance of service in China, 264 ; 
visits Simla, 268, 269 ; uccuinmuics 
Lord Canning through Central India, 
271-273; returns to Sinila^ 273 ; 
ordered to AllalialAad, 274 ; aoooni- 
puinies Oonmiauder-iii-Chief on tour, 
275,276; returns to Simla, 277; again 
on tour witii Cominandor-iu-Chief, 
278, 279; has asmistiuke, 279 ; made 
A.Q.M.G., 280; serves with Umlwyla 
expcdithui, 280-293; lot) junior to 
be a Licuteiiaiit-Oolmiel, 293 ; voy¬ 
age round ^lie Cape, 294 ; at home 
again, 295; returns to India, 295 ; 
serves with Al>ysHiuian Expedition, 
295-301 ; bearer <jf the ADyssiiiiau 
despiatchtiu, 301 ; firKi A.G.M.U. 
302 ; returns to India, 303 ; birth of 
daughter, 303 ; si^rves with Lushoi 
Kxp^iiiou, 310-318; leceives Ui 2 
C.B., 320; oHioiatiiig Q.M.G,, 326; 
with th6 Prince of Wales ui Delhi, 

327 ; first meeting Avitli J^ord Lytton; 

328 ; takes l>ui‘t in llie Iiiipierial 
Assemblage at Delhi, 332-335; 
neecj)t3 nommand of Puiijuh Krontier 
Forer, *336 ; asNunicH e<jmniaiid of 
^iira»ii Field Force, 348; short- 
eomiugsof his coluiini, 348, 349; his 
able stair, 350 ; advances into tho 
Kuram valley, 352-355; takes the 
Pehvar Kotal, 355-364 ; devotion of 

' his orderlies, 361 ; coiigrululaterl by 
the Queen; 365 ; iiaitipeixid by want 
of transport, 368; punishment of 
treachery, 368; action at Khost, 
371; misrepresented in the House of 
Commons, 372; dismisses a war cor¬ 
respondent, 374; holds a Queen’s 
hirthday parade, 378; farewell to 
’ Cavagiiari, 380, 381; serves on the 
Aimy Commission, 382; bis recora- 
menaations grofJually carried outf 
382; app>ouited Commander of Kabul 
Field Force, 384 ;■ starts for Kabul, 
387 ; correspondence with Yakub 
Khan, 388 ; issues a Proclamation 
to the pe,m)le of Kabul, 390; meet¬ 
ing with li'akub Khan^395 ; issues a 
Proclamation and an order, ^97; 
takes the Shutargardan, 399 ; defeats 
the Afghans at Charasia, 403-406; 
advan^on Kabul, 407-410; i/iHtnic- 
tions from the Lhiveroiueut of India, 
411, 412; inspects the EmTrassy and 

3» •' 
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the Bala Hiaaor, 412, 413 ; i^ceives 
abdication of Yakub Khau, 414; 
issues a Proclamation, 415, 416; 
makes a formal entry into Kabul, 
416 ; adopts itieosurea for carrying 
on administration, 417 ; misrepro- 
sentediii House of Ooiiniions, 417 ; 
congratulated by the Queoii and tlie 
Viewoy, 418; wintering at Kabul, 
418-427 ; attacked by th« trilicenien 
on all sides, 428-440; life saved by 
Mftzr All, 436; storming of the 
Taklit-i-Sbah, 441, 442: further 
attnciks, 444-447 ; conisentrates his 
form at Slu'Vpnr, 448, 4t9 ; 

Btrougthciis his defences, 440, 450 ; 
arrests Dand Shah, 451; defeats and 
di8|»erac8 the triliesmen, 453, 451; 
reopens comniunicatiou with India, 
455; issues a Proclamation, 455 ; 
fortifies Sherpur, 456 ; nogotiutious 
at Kabul, 466-462 ; hold's a durbar, 
462 ; hands over supreme command 
to Sir Donald Stewart, 465 ; visits 
Jalalabad, 468 ; hears news of Mai- 
wand, 468 ; telegram to Adjutant- 
General, 472 ; appointed Commander 
of Kabul'Kandahar Field Force, 473; 
prejiarationa for the march, 473, 4 /4; 
details of the Force, 475, 476 ; com¬ 
missariat and transport, 477, 478; 
etarts for Kandahar, 478 ; order of 
marching, 479 ; reaches Ghazni, 480 ; 
reaches Kclat-i-Crhilzai, 481; tele- 


n hs progress to Govornment, 481 ; 

required daily for the force, 482 ; 
down with fever, 482; j'eports pro¬ 
gress, 483; letter frtun General 
Phayre, 483; telegraphs to Simla, 
484; reaches Katidanar, 484; de¬ 


moralized condition of the garrison, 
484; encamps to the west of the 
city, 4S5 ; reconnoitres the enemy s 
position, 436; assumoa command of 
the Army of Southern Afghanistan, 
487 ; defeats Aynb Khan, 488-491 ; 
and captures his camp, 491; tele¬ 
graphs the news, 492; difhciiltieB 
about supplies, 492; congratulated 
by the Queen and the Duke of Com- 
bndge, 493; made 493; 

appointed Commauder-in-Chicf of 
the Madras Army, 493; proceeds to 
^ Quetta, 493; p^ng with the 
* troops^ 494; peasant memories, 



494 ; receives autograph letter from 
the Queen, 495; reception in Eng¬ 
land, 495; ap])ointeci Governor of 
Natal end Commander of the Forces 
in South Africa, 497 ; witnesses the 
manceuvroB of the German Army, 
497 ; offered the Quartermaster- 
Generalship, 497; proceeds to Madras, 
497 : visits the Andaman Islands, 
497 ; proceeds to Hunna, 498 ; de- 
clinestheQuartorrafister-Generalship, 
498; ineasures for improving the 
Ma<lra8 Army, 499-501 : memories 
of Madras, 501, 502 ; visits Calcutta, 
503: ineoting with Abdur Raliman 
at Rawal Piiidi, 504-506 ; returns to 
Madras, 507 ; appointed Commonder- 
in-Chief in India, 507 ; brief visit to 
England, 507; accoinpanieB Loi-d 
DuffoTin to Gwalior, 607 ; proceeds 
to Delhi, 509 ; Gamp of Exercise at 
Delhi, 509 ; acconqtauies Lord Duf- 
ferin to Bui'ma, 509, 510 ; process 
to the North-West Frontier, 510 ; 
makes a tour of in8|iection, 510-512 ; 
draws up a meinoranduni on fi’onticr 
defence, 612, 513; Lady Roberts’s 
Homes,514,516; sends reinforcements 
to Burma, 516; lands at Rangoon, 
617; measures forpacific-ation of Upper 
Burma, 518 ; inspects North-l^st 
Frontier with General Ohesney, 518 ; 
receives Grand Cros^ of the Indian 
Empire. 519 ; establishes ‘ Regi¬ 
mental Institutes,’ 519 ; establishes 
the Army Temperance Association, 
520; makes a tour with Lord Duf- 
ferin along the North-West Frontier, 
521; official insjtections, 521; pre¬ 
sides over Defencfj and Mobilization 
Committees, 522-524 ; supports Lord 
Duffbrin’s scheme for the utilization 
of Native States’ anuies, 524 ; visits 
the frontior, 525 ; stiends Christmas 
in comp, 625 ; visits Calcutta, 526 ; 
makes a tour of inspection in Cen¬ 
tral India and Rajputana, 625-527; 
and in Kashmir, 527; remodels the 
system of musketry instruction for 
the Native Army, 627 ; improve¬ 
ments in Artille^ and Cavalry, 528; 
visits the frontier with Lord Lans- 
doi^e, 629; offered the post of 
Adjutant-General, 529; meets Prince 
Albert Victor in Calcutta, 629; 
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entertains the Prince at Muridki, \ 
5^0; extension of cotnmaiul, £»30 ; i 
meets the Cesarewitcli in Calcutta, 
631; views on the Native Aimy, 
532; 8 to 2 >s taken to increase its 
efficiency, 532, 533 ; conceasioii to the 
Native Army, 533 ; unable to remody^ 
the uuder-olticcring of Native regi¬ 
men ta, 533; inspects the Zhob 
valley with Oeneral Bioekenbury, 
534; raised to the peerage, 535; 
visits Buniia, 53ft; visits Nepal, 

536 ; review of the Maharaja’s troo]>3, 

537 ; a grand durbar, 537 ; an e^•eu- 
ingrccojitiun at the palace, 537,538 ; 

*» short tour in the Punjab, 538; pro- 
iK)sed Mission to the Amir, 53t» ; the 
Mission alxindoucd, 539; adieu to 
Simla, 540 ; linal tour in the Pun¬ 
jab, 510 ; farewell entertainments at 
liJilioro, 540 ; at Lucknow, 541 ; and 
at Calcutta, 541 ; ]t]g'Stiaking at 
Jaipur and Jotlbpur, 542 ; address 
from the municipality of Abincda- 
bad, 512; parting Hinner at the 
Byculla Club, 542 ; tlieend of forly- 
uiio years ill India, 543 ; letter to 
Yakub Khan, 651 ; interview with 
Yakub Khan's agents, 551-553; 
official re|)ort on interview with 
Yakub Khan, 551-556 ; extract from 
Rei>ort on Coiinuissariat, 566-569 ; 
instructions to oflieers coinmnudiii<j | 
Column in Bumia, 569*572 ; farewell | 
address from Sikhs of the Punjab, i 
672, 573 ; from Hindus of the Pun- ‘ 
jab, 674, 576 ; from Maliomedans of | 
the Punjab, 575-577 ; from the ■ 
Euro|>ean community of the Punjab, i 
677, 678 ; from tho Talukdars of 
Oudh, 678; from the citi 2 ens of 
Cahmtta, 679, 580 

Boliertoon, lientenant, 477 
^binson, Lieutenant, 488 | 

Romanofski, General, 304 ; 

Rose, Sir Hugh, See BtrathnaiiH j 

Ross, General Sir John, 467, ' 

463. 465, 476, 487,488, 489, 490, 507 | 
Ross, Lieutenant-Colonel, 885 I 

Dr, Tyrrell, 214, 216, 267 1 

Mrs, Tyrrell, 267 I 

Rothney, Captain, 62, 79 ' 

Runjit Sing, 20, 267 i 

Buflsell, Brigadier D., 169, 1/3, 178, 
186, 190. 191 ' 
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Russell, General Sir Edwaid Lechmcrc, 
K.C.8.L. 298, 301 
Russell, Lie^'iiant, 62 
Russia, Czar of, 369, 462, 554, 555, 

556, 557, 558 

Kuttun Sing, Subadar, 139, 140 

St, John, Sir Oliver, 343, 460, 470, 
483, 485 

Saivad Nur Mahomed, 308, 321, 322, 
323, 329. 335, 421. 554 
Sale, Sir Robert, 14, 77, 107, 377, 
421. 468 

Salisbury, The Marquis of, 329, 347, 
507, 56;l 

SiilkeJd, Lieutenant, 12\i 
Salmon, Sir Nowell, 185 
Salmond, Lieutenant, 207 
Saniaudar Khan, 455 
Samhnian, Colonel, 77 

Sir Robert, 77, 227, 330, 493. 
511 529 

SaiidfiH’d, Major, 222. 223 
Sandhurst, General Ijoid, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. (Sir Willittiii MaiiHiicld), 
Ifti:, 379, 1S4. 197, 198, 202, 206, 
207, 208, 212, 213. 222, 226, 257, 
295, 296. 297. 299. 302, 309 
iSaiidhui’st, Liuly, 257 
Sankiir IMss, Native DocUtr, 378 
Siirt'l, Captain, 144 
Sehouvaloff. Count, 340 
Scott. Captain A., 550 
Major, S3, 89, 120 
Seaton, Brigatlier. 212 
iShafto, Captain, 418 
Shah Jelmn, 238 

Shah Mahomed Klian, Wazir, 391, 392. 

393, 401, 413, 427, 551, 557 
Shah Shuja, 10, 14, 339 
Shaidod Klian, Resaidar, 71 
Sher Ali, Amir, 303, 304^ 305. 306, 
807, 308, 321, 322, 323, 328, 329, 

330, 331, 335, 336. 388, 840, 341, 

342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 848, 

351, 352, 353, 354, 368, 369, 373, 

375, 377, 421, 428. 457, 458, 469, 

466, 467, 538, 552, 554, 555, 556, 

557. 558, 659, 560, 661, 562, 563, 

564 

Sher AH. Sirdar, 468, 469 
Shcrindll Khan, Sirdar, 481 
Sher Mahomed, Jemadar, 394 
Sliirres, Lieutenant, 362, 453 
Sherstou, Lieutenant John, 436 
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Shora, Sir John. See Teignmouth 
Sliowers, Brigadinr, 85, 95, 99, 105, 
109, no, 113. 314 
Sikim, Ki^a of, 524 
Sindhia, Mahamja, 154, 1G8, 262, 274, 
278, 279, 334, 507 
Sirdar Sing, 526 
Skinnor, t^mes, 133 
Skobeloff, General, 503 
Sladcn, Mra., 277, 278, 293, 298 
Slater, Major, 492 
Slcenmn, Colonel, 235, 246 
Smith, Captain. 204, 205 
Major Elian, 477 
Major Percy, 221 
Smyth, Colonel, 48 
Smyth-Windham, Major, 384, 434, 
435, 436 

Somerset, Sir Henry, 112 
Spuus, Ca})tain, 447 
Sjiottiswoode, Colonel, 62 
Spratt, Lieiiieiiant, 384 
Stanhop, The Hon. E.,' 417, 529, 
630 

Stanley, Lord, 547 
Staveley. Lady, 335 
Sir Charles, 335 
Sterling, Colonel, 550 
Stewart, John, 2, 3 
Patrick, 178 

Field-Marshal Sir Donald Martin, 
Bart, O.C.B., O.C.8.L, C.I.E., 
9, 97, 230, 263, 271, 280, 293, 
296, 297, 298, 300, 310, 318, 
326. 346, 384, 394, 456, 469. 
460, 462, 463, 461, 465, 467, 
468, 471, 472, 473, 474, 478, 
480, 485, 493, 498, 500, 504, 
507. 509, 510, 544, 545. 546, 
562, 565, 566 
Lieutenant Donald. 492 
Lady, 9, 271, 293, 297, 498 
Sir Herhcrt, 320 

Stewaiii-Mackomde, Captain, 436, 437 
Stillman, Lieutenant, 102, 103 
Stolietolf, Geneml, 341, 342, 343, 421, 
554, 555. 556, 557 

Strathuairu, Field • Marshal Lord, 
O.O.B., G.C,S.T, (Sir Hugh Rose), 
75, 76,229, 269, 270, 271, 274, 275, 
276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 285, 
287, 288, 293, 295, 320 
Stratton, Captain, 385, 407, 491, 
" 492 

Sullivan, Gunner, 163 


Sultan Jan, Shahzada, 372, 373 
Swat, Akhund of, 282, 283, 284, 286, 
291 

Bwintey, Captain, 371, 384, 445 
Syad Ahmed Shah, 281 
Symons, Major, 618 
Synge, Captviu, 127 

Taj Sing, Sejjoy, 489 
Tamerlane, 263 

Tanner, Lieutenant General Sir Oriel, 
K.C.B., 480, 481 

TanliaTopi, 162, 168, 205. 208, 210, 
211, 261, 278, 279 
Taylor, Corporal, 127 

Colonel Revnell, 283, 284, 285, 
286, 291,■'292 

General Sir Alexander, G.C.B., 
99, 117, 119, 121, 134, 282, 
291 

Teignmouth, Lord, 303 
Temple, Sir Richard, 325, 326 
Thebaw, King, 508, 510 
Thclwall, Brigadier, 357, 550 
j Theodore, King, 295, 298, 301 
! Thesiger, (Jeneral. i&V-" Chelmsford 
I Thomson, Lieutenant, 72 
Lieutenant, 163 
Thornhill, M., 154, 155, 156 
Thornton, Thomas, C.S.I., 79, 80 
Tikaram Kwas, Sepoy, 490 
1 Tombs, Major-General Sir Harry, V.C., 
j K.C.B.,'83, 93, 96; 102, 103, 120, 
I 127, 129, 130 
I Tonk, TCawab of, 261 
Townsend, Dr., 394 
3'ravaiicore, Maliuraja of, 501 
Travel's, Lieutenant Eaton, 111, 140 
Major, 169. 178, 180 
Trevelyan. Sir Charles, 268, 269 
’ Ti’ower, Lieutenant, 443 
I Tryon, Admiral Sir George, E.C.B., 
i 301 

I Turner, Colonel F., 151, 218 

Brigadier - General Sir W. W., 
j K.C.B., 288. 289, 290 

Tweeddale, AVilliam Hay, Maiquess of, 
54 

Tyndall, Colonel, 550 
Tytler, Captain, 87 88''* 

Mrs., 87 

Udaipur, Mahamna of, 334, 525 
Ulwar, Maharaja of, 261, 526 
Uiyur Tiwari, 208, 209, 217 
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Vandeleur, Major, 486 
Yaugliau, Lieuteimiit, 213 

General Sir T. L., K.C.B , 288 
Victoria, H.M, Qirhi, 162, 252, 254, 
259. 260, 261. 202, 260, 270, 298, 

325, 327, 331, 333, 334, 335, 365, 

378, 405, 418, 492. 493, 495, 502. 

505, 507, 519, 530, 533, 535, 538. 

539, 542, 562, 563, 504, 505, 573. 

574, 575, 576, 577, 678 
Villiiiis, Colonel, 350 
Vilkifvitch, Captain, 33S. 339 
Vizittuagraiu, Muliuraja ol, 501 
A'uiiolol, Cliief, 317 
Vouwlcn, Captain, 440 
A’ozgonolV, (roncral, 558 


Wakhan, Mir of, 330 
AValo, Ca})tain, 227 
AVales. Prince of, 120, 302, 

320, 327. 328, 335 
Wales, H.R.n, the Prineesfi of, 302 
AValidad Khan, 143, 144 
Wall Mahonicd Khan. 303, 373, 395, 
396, 398, 419, 429, 439, 448, 469 
Walker, General James, C.B,, 62. 63 
Waller, Major Robert, 14 
Waliwle, Brigadier, 204, 205, 212.217, 
222 227 

Waltou, Captain, 180, 181 
Warburton, Colonel, 511 
Waterfield, Colonel Garrow, 350. 302. 
365, 370 

Waterford. The Marchioneaa of, 264 
The Marquess of, 252 
Watson, General Sir John, V.C,, 
K C.B., 23, 62, 72, 130, 141, 143, 
144, 146, 150, T51, 152. 161, 172, 
176, 178, 219, 222, 230, 375 
Welchman, Colonel, 95 
Wellesley, The Marquess. 234, 237 
Wellington, Duke ol, 194, 501 
AVheeler, Sir Hugh, 112,159, 161, 162, 
548 

Talboys, 333, 335 

White, Sir George. 32, 404, 405, 406, 
407. 408, 409, 410, 441, 442, 490, 
517, 530 

Wilde, Lieutenant-General Sir Allred, 


I K.C.B.. K.C.8.I., 62, 141, 142, 181, 

: 228, 288, 289 

I AVilliam I,.,.The Enujeror, 497, 509 
AVillianifl, Lieutenant, 78, 79,'80 
Colonel, 386, 443, 446. 454 
AVilloughby, Lieutenant. 183 
W'ilson, Sir Arehdalo. 44, 47, 48, 57, 

; 83, 84, 86, 97, 108, 116, 117, 118, 

I 119, 122, 123, 129, 130, 131, 132. 

! 133, 134, 136, 137, 140, 141, 142, 

; 217 

' AVilrton, Colonel, 163 
James. 268 
Lieutenant, 477 
AVii»ehes(iT, Mary, 33 Q, 317 
Wintlhnrii. Sir O)tar]o.s, 201, 202, 204, 
200, 21U. 211, 266 

IVnlseley, Field - Marshal A'iseount, 
K.P.. Commander in-Chief, 187, 230, 
497, 529 

Wood thorite. Captain, 38,5, 550 
AVright, Major, 36. 38, 290, 291 
AVylie. Colonel. 536, 537 
Mrs.. 536, 537 
A\\ynne, Ca}ttain, 360. 550 

Wynter, Cu]>taiu. 477 
•> 

A’ahia Khun, 388, 413, 427 
^ ultul) Kliai), 305, 329, 330, 362, 368, 
309, 378, 376, 376, 377, 378, 380, 

383, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 

393, 394, 896, 396, 397, 398, 399, 

400, 401, 402, 404, 407, 411, 412, 

413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 419, 420, 

421, 422, 423, 426, 426, 427, 429, 

460, 451, 469, 460, 462, 463, 466, 

468, 490, 661, 562, 653, 664, 666, 

660. .660, 662, 665, 666 
A’anol!', (^tJonel, 535 
A’orke, Lieutenant, 79, 9-S 
Younghusbaiid, Captain F., 535 

Lieutenant George, 82, 100, 101, 

130, HI. M4, 151, 162. 176, 

177, 214, 215, 223 
Major, 77 

A'ule, Colour-Sergeant, 442 
YuraUki, Doctor, 555, 559 

I Zakariali Khan, 413, 427 
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CHIEF PUBLIC EVENTS. 


Abi>uu Rahman proclaimed Amir, 467 
Abolition of offices of Oommanders-in- 
Chief, Ikinibay and Madras, *182 
Abyssinian Expedition, 295-802 
Afghan War, iirat, 241 
Agra, Fight at, IftO-lfiS 
Ahmedkliel, Battle of, 463, 480 
Aligarh, Eight at, 147 
Alipur, Atbnjk on, 100, 101 
Ariuy Commission, 879, 382 

Temperance Association, Establish¬ 
ment of, 520 

Assossinatioii of Colonel Mackeson, 15 
of Lord Mayo. 318 
Assay 0 , Battle of, 104 

« 

BaiTaokpore, Ontbroak at, 4S 
Berhanuiur, Outbreak at, 42 
Berlin Treaty, 341, 342 
Black MouTitain Expeditions, 524, 531 ! 
Bulandsliabr, Action at, 143 I 

Burma Expedition, 508, 509, 510 516- j 

618 1 

I 

Oawnporo, Figlit at. 204-207 I 

Massacre at, 161-163 i 

CesarewLtch visits India, 531 
Oharasia, Fights at, 403-406, 463, 464 
Chardeh Vauey, Fight in the, 440-443, 
444, 446 

OhitnJ Exjiedition, 524, 535 
Delhi. Camp of Exensise at, 509 

Siege of, 82-140 ; the first victory, 
83; enthusiasm of the troojts, , 
84; Barnard^s success, 85 ; the 
Flagstaff Tower, 87 ; attai'^kiug 
force placed in position, 88 ; the 
weak (Kkint of our defence, 88; 
defences, 89; death of Quintin 
^ttye, 90; the besiegers be¬ 
sieged, 93; hard hghting, 94, 
95; arrival of reinfoi'cements, 
98; death of Barnard, 101; ; 
Rc^ takes command, 102; : 
treachery in oamp, 105; more ; 
hard fighting, 106; sutferings 
of sick ana wounded, 107: 
Wilson takes command, 108, 
Nicholson and the Movable 
Column arrive, 114: Baiid- 


Delhi (continued )— 

Smith plans attack, 117; 
breaching batteries at work, 119; 
the assault, 125-128 ; Nicholson 
wounded, 129; sbnnimg of tlie 
pilace, 136; Hodson captures 
the King, 137 ; Hodson shoots 
the Princes, 137; Nicholson dies, 
137 ; the siege ended, 138 
Dost Mabtmied, Treaty with, 27-31 
Death of, 303 

European Forces, Amalgamation of the 
269, 270 

Forozepore, Outbreak at, 69 

Gandamak, Treaty of, 378, 419, 420, 
561, 562, 564 

Gatling Guns, First use of, 406 
(Swralior fortnrsH, Rendition of. .507 

Homeji in the Hills, Establishment of 
515 

Hunza-Naga Campaign, 534, 535 
Huitlwar Fair, during of, 247 

Imperial assemblage of 1877, 331-335 
Jowaki Expedition, 17, 18 

Kabul, CavognarPs Mission to, 380, 
381, 383, 384 
Expedition. 384-468 
Massacre of Embassy at, 383 
Repulse of British Mission to, 343- 
345 

Russian Mission to, 341, 342 
Kandahar, Defeat of Ayub Khan at, 
487-491 

March to, 473-485 
Khost, Action at, 370, 371 
Khudagaiy, Fight at, 213-215 
Kohat, Expedition near, 530 
Knram Expedition, 348-3""5 

Lucknow, Relief of, 170-189 ; Sir 
Colin's preparations, 170 ; the 
advance begun, 170; reinforce- 
mentsarTive, 171; attack by the 
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Lucknow {e&niinued )— 

enemy, 173; ammunition want- \ 
ing, 175; tin! advance, 178 ; , 
Sir Oolin wounded, 179 ; attack i 
on the Hikamiarbagh, 180-18*2 ; i 
the Shah Niyaf, 184, 185; the ! 
relief effectod, 187 ; meeting ol' | 
the OeneralH, 188 ; the evacua- ! 
tion, 192 

Siege of, 220-226; Napier's plan . 
adontJKi, 221; capture of the 
Chaicar Kothi, 223; capture of , 
the iron bridge, 223, 224 ; visit i 
from Jung Balia^lur, 224; HcmI- , 
son mortally woimdcfl, 225; Sir : 
Colin’s mistake, 226; the city 1 
taken 229 

Luahai Expedition, 310-319 

Maiwand, Disaster at, 470-471 i 

Majuba Hill, Diwistcr at, 497 
Mandalay, Capture of, 507 
Manipur Ex|KKlition, 531 I 

Meerut, Mutiny at, 44-50 
Merv, Russian Occupation of, 503 
Mianganj, Taking of, 217, 218 ' ' 

Mian Mir, Disarmament at, 66-67 
* Multan, Disarmament at, 70-72 
Mutiny, The, of 1857-1858, 34-251 

Causes of. 231-244 \ 

Chances of its recurrence, 245-251 

First tidings of, 34-40 

New light on, 241 

Predicted by Sir Henry Lawrence, 


Mutiny, The (cantinved )— 

194 ; and by Sir John Malcolm, 
286 

Oudh, Annexation of, 234-236 * 

Panipat, Three Battles of, 509 
Panjdeh, Incident at, 503 
Peiwar Kotal, Taking of, 365-864 
Persia, War wdtb, 30, 238 
Plassy, Battle of, 194, 242 
Centenary of, 94, 95 
Prince Albert Victor visits India, 52P 
530 

Prince of Wales visits India, 326-328 

Regimental Institutes, featablishrneut 
of. 519 

Royal Proclamation of 1859, 254 

Sheorajpur, Fight at, 209 
Sher All, Death of, 375 

Ruasilu Treaty with 421, 659 
Bhutargardan, Attack on the, 309 
Sikandarbagh, Attack on the, 178-182 
Sikim Exf>edition, 524 
Statf Oorps, Introduction of the, 270, 
271 • 

T^ht-i-Shah, Taking of the, 441, 442 

TTmbcyla Expedition, 18, 181, 280-293 
Upper Burma, Annexation of, 510 

Zhob Expedition, 530 


THE END. 
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